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BENGALI FOLELORE LEGENDS FROM DINAGEPORE. 
BY THE LATE G. H. DAMANT, MLA, 


1. The Brdlonan and the Merchant. 


N a certain village lived a poor Brihman — 


who by begging all day collected halfa seer 
of rice; whether he begged at ten honses or at 
one, or whether he remained at home, he still 
had half a seer of rice and nothing more, and he 
and his wife used to cat it. At the extremity 
of the village was a temple of Ganeéa where he 
used to worship Siva and Durga. One day 
Siva and Durgi came down from heaven, and 
after visiting many places went to the temple 
of Ganeéa. 

Durgii said to Siva, “ This poor Brihmag has 
been worshipping you for a long time, show 
him a little favour to-day and free him from his 
poverty.’ Siva hearing this said, “ Gane&a, the 
day after to-morrow before sunset give the poor 
Brihman two likhs of rupees." Ganeéa said 
he would do so, but the poor Brihman heard 
nothing about it. In the village lived a very 
wealthy man who had that day lost one of his 
cows, and gone to look for it; a storm of rain 
happened te come on, and he went into the 


temple of Ganefa, and overheard everything | 


that Siva and Dorgi said from the beginning 
to the end. When he came ont he thonght 
that he might as well buy the Bréhman’s chance 
of receiving anything on the next day but one, 
so he wont to tho Brihman’s house and said, 
“Sir, will'you sell me the chance of what you 
may receive the day after to-morrow r" The 


Brihman considered that he only received half | 





a seer of rice daily and nothing more. 5o he 


agreed to sell his chance, and asked the mer- 


chant what he would give for it; the merchant 
enid be could afford to give Ra. 15,000. The 
Bribman then went to consult his wife, and she 
told him not to take less than a Jikh, He then 
informed the merchant, who being under the 
impression that he would still gain a lakh agroed 
to give it him. Early the nex: morning the 
morchant weighed out the rupees, and sent men 
with them to the Brihman's house, and he then 
went to the temple of Ganeta. The whole day 
passed, but he received no money, and thought. 
“ Do Siva and Darga’ spenk falsely, or is Ganesa 
acting treacherously ?" Thinking this he becanie 
very angry, and gave a kick at thetemple door, 
and his foot went through, so that ho could uot 
extricate it. Some time after the merchant was 
canght in this way, Siva and Derga came, and 
asked Ganeéa, “ Has the Bribmag we spoke ot 
received the two likhs of rupees; have you paid 
him or not?" Ganeéa answered, “ One likh bas 
has not been paid, but the defaulter’s foot is held 
fast in the door.”’ Tho merchant hearing this 
thought that he had already paid the Brahman 


one kh, and would be obliged to give him 


another, or his foot would not be released, so he 
ordered some of the people who lived with him 
to take another likh to the Brihman’s house. 
His foot was then relensed. The Brihman took 
his two likhs of rupees, and lived in wealth and 
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——_—— a 
what you have to say.” Then she opened the 
screen, and when the Kotwal saw Adi's wife, 
he determined he would drive away the man, 
| and keep her as his own wife. So he said to 
the man: “Go to the person to whom you lent 
the money, and get it from him; who ever heard 
of getting a woman instead of money? go, you 
scoundrel, you will have nothing here.” 

So he drove the man away, and came and 
snvited Adi’s wife to go home with him. She 
eaid, “I have no other friend but you; give me 
200 rupees, and when I have paid all my debts, 
L willcome to your house. When send for you, 
or you receive any letter from me, you must 
come to my honse.” She then took the two 
hundred rupees from the Kotwal, and went home, 
and gave orders that her father's ruined, house 
should be rebuilt. 

In the meantime the man laid another com- 
plaint before the Nazir, and the Nazir sum- 
moned Adi's wife. She pat on finer clothes 
than before, and went in a palki to the Nazir’s 
Court, and when the Nazir saw her beauty, he 
was astonished. She said to him, “Sir, I 
belong to you since my husband has gone away; 
you aro my only friond.” When the Nazir 
heard tliis, he went and drove away the man, 
and then invited Adi’s wife to come to his house, 
some debts, lend mo 500 rupees, and when I 
have paid everything, I will come; but whenever 
I send you word, you must come to my house.” 
Then she took the money and went home. 
After this, the man, thinking it was useless try- 
ing again in that place, laid a complaint before 
the Wazir of the country. The Wazir sum- 
moned Adi’s wife, and the moment he saw her 


happiness. If God wishes to give @ man 
anything, no one can tell in what way he will 
give it. 




































9 Adi's Wife. 

In a certain country there lived a gentleman's 
son named Adi; when his father died he left 
him a large sum of money, but Adi spent the 
whole of the money and sold bis house. He 
then said to his wife, “ Thereis nothing more left, | 
what are we to do? I have not a single two- 
anna piece, I must go and take service in some 
country far away ; as it will be mean service my 
relations will not see me there, and so I shall not 
be ashamed. I am now going to look for work, 
but must first tell you how you are to manage 
matters while Iamaway. In the first place you 
will have to buy back all the gardens, honses, 
and other things which belonged to my father ; 
and in the next place a son must be born to me.” 
With these words Adi departed. 

Now Adi's father had borrowed some money 
from a man for the expenses of his marriage, | 
so the man came to Adi’s wife, and said, “ Where 
ig Adi? His father, who is dead, borrowed 
gome money of me for lis marriage ; produce 
Adi thathe may pay me.” Adi’s wife answered 
that he had gone to another country, and she 
knew nothing about the money. Now she was 
extremely beautiful, and the man thought if he 
could get her he would want no more money, 
so he determined to lay a complaint that very 
day before the Kotwal, saying that Adi's father 
had borrowed money of him to marry his son, 
and that Adi had gone away, so there wasno om» 
loft but his wife, and as Adi's father had spent 
the money on the marriage of his son, he was 
entitled to the son's wife, The Kotwal replied, 
he was entitled to her, and she should be 
summoned to appear before him, 60 he sent a 

yada with orders to bring Adi’s wife. The 
pyada went to her, and said, “ A complaint has 
heen made against you, and the Kotwal has 
summoned you.” So Adi’s wife dressed her 
hair, and put on her clothes, and went in a palki | 
to the Kotwal’s Court, but she ordered the 
palki to be put down at a little distance from it, 
and sent word to the Kotwal, that she did not 
appear in public, and could not come into Court, | 
so she would be obliged by his coming to her, 
and talking over the case. When the Kotwal 
received her message, he went to the palki and | 
said, “ Open the screen of the palki, and tell me 


to marry her. She replied, “My husband has 
gone to another country leaving some debts 
unpaid ; if you will give me 1000 rupees, I will 
pay them, and then I can come to your house.” 
So she took the money,and as she was going 
away, she said, “‘ Come to my house whenever I 
send you word.” : 
The man finding there was no hope of redress 
from the Wazir, laid o complaint before the 
King, who also summoned Adi's wife. She pot 
on her very beat clothes, and went to the King, 
and when he saw her astonishing beauty, he 


€ 
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determined to make her his qneen. He then 
ordered the man to be driven from the country, 
and went to Adi’s wife, and said, “1 wish to 
marry you, doyouagree?" She replied, “Tam 
very much honoured by your wishing to marry 
me, and make me your queen, but Iam acting 
as agent fur my husband, and if you will give 
me 2000 rupees, I will pay off my debts, and 
then come to your house.” So the King gave 
the money, and she went home, and had a ward- 
robe made by a carpenter with four compart- 
ments, which she put in her house. She then 


invited the Kotwal, the Nazir, the Wazirand the 


King, and told the Kotwal to come at midnight, 
the Nazir at one o'clock, the Wazir attwo o'clock, 
and the King at three o'clock. So the Kotwal 
came at midnight, and Adi’s wife treated him 
very politely, and they were talking together, 
whon the Nazir sent word to say he was com- 
ing; the Kotwal was alarmed ot that, and said 
“What am I to do? where can I go?” She re- 
plied, “I have no place to hide you unlsss you 
can get into this wardrobe.” The Kotwal said: 
“Very well, that is the best place, fasten me up 
quick.’" So Adi's wife fastened him in, and the 
Nazir arrived and sat down til two o'clock, 
when the Wazir came and knocked at the door. 
The Nazir recognized his voice, and exclaimed : 
“Find some place to save me from this mis- 
fortune.” She eaid she would hide him, but 
there was no place except the wardrobe, so the 
Nazir agreed, and she fastened him up in the 
second compartment. She then invited the 
Wazir to enter, and mado him sit down. 
Nearly an hour passed while she was preparing 
something to eat, when the King came, and 1s 
the Wazir was very moch alarmed, she concen led 
him in the third compartment of the wardrobe, 
and then received the King with great respect. 
While she was preparing some food for him, she 
went out of the room, and told one of her 
servants to put on her husband's clothes, and 
after a short time to come and knock at the door. 
The servant did as he was told, and the King 
hearing the knock enquired who it was, when 
the woman replied it was her husband. The 
King said: “I must conceal myself." Adi's wife 


~ answered—* I will hide you, but there is no place | 
except this wardrobe, whatever is done must be 


done quickly.” So the King was pat into the 
wardrobe, and Adi’s wife placed a purdah over 
it, and put out the candle, and went to sleep. 
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The next day everybody was much surprised 
that the King, Wazir, Nazir, and Kotwal did not 
come to court at the usual time. In the mear 
while Adi’s wife sent her servants with the 
wardrobe into the bazaar to offer it for sale for 


four likhs of rupees. Now the sons of the King, 
Wazir, Nazir, and Kotwal were wandering about 


the city, each in search of his father, and when 
they reached tho bazaar, they heard o man 


erying—" A wardrobe to be sold for four likhs 
of rupees." The King’s son said—" What is the 


meaning of this ? Nobody can buy it bot our- 
selves, so send for the money and take it.” 


They did so, and one of them took the key, and 
opened one compartment, and found his father, 


and the three others did the same, so they all 
felt very much ashamed, and went home. 
Adi’s wife then took a band of singers, and 





wandered from country to country, till she came 


to a place where her husband was a servant in 
the King’s palace, The singers were invited to 
the palace, but Adi’s wile remained at home to 
tnke care of her property while all the others went 
away to perform andch. As she was alone, 
they requested the King to send a trustworthy 
servant to guard the property. Now, the King 
had no other trustworthy servant but Adi, so 
he sent him, and he went and kept guard in the 
usual way. His wife recognized him, and asked, 
“ Whore do you live, and whose son are you?” 
So he told her, and sho was sure he was her 
nsband, but ho did not recognize her. Then 
she called him in, and the next morning gave 
him two handred rapees, and told him she had 


no further need of his services. After this, she 


left that country, and went home, and some time 
after a son was born. Now whon Adi was with 
her, he had put a ring on her finger, and about 
a year afterwards he returned home, and found 
all his father's property had increased fourfold, 
anda con had been born, at which he was very 
angry. His wife was much distressod, and said, 
“Sir, why are you angry? I Have done what 
should please you.” Adi replied: © It is a very 


| wonderful thing: [have been out of the country, 


and = son has been born!” Then she told 
him—" He is your son,” and showed him the 
ring. 
§ ‘The Prince and his two Wives. 
There was once a king named Dharmadila, 


| who was nearly forty years old, but he bad 
| neither son nor danguter. One night he said 
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to his wife, qneen Sukhivati,“ Up to the pre- 
sent time, God has given us no son who might 
take care of our kingdom and perform our 
foneral rites when we are dead." So thinking 
all their kingdom and wealth were worthless to 
them, they invited all the Brihmans and beg- 
gars from every country, and gave them hand- 
some presents, and sentthem away. From that 
time forth the king and qneen began to wor- 





ship Mahidév. After a while the queen bad a — 


son, and the king was so rejoiced that he gave 
almost all his remaining wealth to the Brih- 
mans. When the ceremony of giving his son 
the first rico had been performed, the king 
began to bring him up with the greatest care, 
and when he was eight years old, he married 
him to the danghter of another king: Then, in 
order that he might not be deficient in learning, 
the king sent his son toa school, which was 
distant abont ten or twelve days’ journey. While 
the son was studying at the school, it happened 
one day that the king and queen both died. 


monies, and ordered the diwan to let the king's 
son know the ill tidings, in order that he might 


come and role his kingdom. The diwan said, | 


“Yes, I will send him a letter immediately” ; 
but he merely spoke with his lips, and did not 
write the letter. After three or four years, 
when he had rnined the kingdom and wasted 
the treasure, the diwan said to the prince's 


wife, “I am continually writing letters to your | 


husband telling him to come and rule his king- 
dom, but be does not mind me, and by this time 
the kingdom is ruined, and the trensure spent ; 

so now Task you to let me go to somo other 
king, and support myself." Then the diwan 
and the other amish left the capital, and went 
each to theirown home. Tho princess conti- 


nued to live there for some time, and supported | 
herself by selling her ornaments and honse, © 
and when they were all gone, she built a thatch- 


ed hut, and began to live by begging. At 
last she conld no longer endure such hardshipa, 
and having given up all hope of her hosband's 
return, she left the place, and begging as she 
went along, in two or three months’ time reach- 


ed her father’s house. Then she told him that | 


her father-in-law and mother-in-law and hns- 
hand were all dead ; and when her father and 
mother heard it, they wept exceedingly in 
sorrow for their son-in-law. The princess put 
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father’s house. 
After some time the prince having finished 
his education, returned to his own conntry,and . 


| found that the king’s palace had utterly dis- 


appeared, and there was nothing to be seen but 
m thatched but. Then he enquired of the 
people of the town, and when he learnt what 
had happened, he began to ery. After a little 
while he stopped crying, and determined to go 
to his father-in-law’s honse, and see how his 
wife was, and whether she would remember 
him or not, So he cat astick, and supported 
himself by begging on the journey, and, after 
two or three months, arrived at his father-in- 
law's kingdom. Then he sold his stick, and 


| gave up begging, and gained hia living by col- 


lecting fruits and other things in the forest, 
and selling them. The prince Deas cake 
so much hardship that no one could recognize 

him. Tt happesiod one day that he had brought 


some plums from the forest, and was selling them 
The son's wife performed their funeral cere- | 


in the bazaar, when one of the princess’ ser- 
vants bought, and took them to the princess. 
The princess having eaten them, thought them 
eo good that she ordered her servant to bring 
some more of the same sort on the following 
day. The prince went early the next morning 


to the plam tres, and having taken a branch 
- from it, was on his way to sell it in the bazaar, 


very much yesterday, so come now to the side 


door, and bring your plums, and you will be 


well paid for them.” So the prince took up 
his plams, and followed the servant to the side 
door, and the servant agreed she would give 
four annas for them; so she took them, and 
went away. 

Now the princess was in love with the 
kotwal of the town, and he used to come to 
anything about it; so the princess having 
eaten some of the plums herself, pat some 


aside for her friend. the kétwal. When the 


kétwal came in the evening as usual, he ate 
the plums, and then said to the princess, “I 
am very thirsty, give mo some water to drink,” 
The princess replied, “ Where can I find water at 
this time { There is.however a cocoanut tree 
neat the house door, if you could get a young 
cocoannt from it, you could quench your thirst, 
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bat I cannot find any one to fetch it now.” 


After some time she remembered that she had | 


never paid the plum-seller, and he was still | 


standing at the side-door; then she sent her 


servant to call him and tell him that he would | 


receive four annas for his plums, and four annas 
more if he would get a young cocoanut from 
the tree, and that he was to come for the eight 


agreed and fetched th~ young cocoanut from — 


the tree, and the city kétwal drank its water and 
was disturbed in her sleep by a leg of the bed 
breaking, eo she thought, “If the plam-seller 
will come and sit under the bed and support it 
like a leg, I will give him another four annas ; 
so that ho will receive twelve annas in the 
morning.” She sent a message to him by her 
servant, and he agreed and came into the prin- 
cess’ house, and eat under the bed like a leg. 
Then he began to reproach himself, saying, 
“ Good God! itis written in my ill fate that 
Iam to sit under this bed and support it likes 
leg while my wife sleeps om it.” Bo he was 
much troubled in his mind. When the morn- 
ing came the plom-seller thought, “Tf I stop 
here for my money, the princess will recognize 
me, 60 I.will conceal myself and see what she 
will do;” then he went away. | 
That day the king’s diwin met him, and 
when he saw his appearance he thonght that he 
must be the son of some great person, and being 
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determined on this, she called her servant and 
esi to her, “ The boy who was walking behind 
the diwin came in front of the house, and looked 
and winked his eye at me. Now, go and tell my 
father all about it, and say that he must cut the 
boy in pieces and send his blood to me, and 
if he will not do so, I will kill myself." So the 
servant went and told the king, and when the 
king heard of it, he sent a messenger to seize 
the diwin and the boy. The messenger went 
quickly as he was ordered by the king, and 
seized the diwin and the boy, and the king told 
them what he had heard from the princess’ 
servant. Then the prince began to cry, and the 
king seeing this, felt pity for him, and he remem- 
bered that the princess had only wished to see 
his blood and did not ask for his head, so she 
would be satisfied if the blood of some animal 
were shown her, and the boy might be banished 


-toanother country. He determined on doing 


much pleased with his conversation, he said to | 


him, “Come and live in my honse and I will 
support you,” so the prince went to the diwin’s 
honse and lived there. Now the diwin had 
neither son nor daughter, so he treated the 
plum-seller as if he were his own son, After 
eome time the diwiin said to him, “ You can read 
and write very well, you must come with me 
every day to the king’s court and write in my 
office.” From that day forward he went to the 
office, and wrote; bnt one day, after the office 
was closed, the prince was going home with the 
diwan, when the-princess saw him from the top 
of the house and knew that he was her husband, 


so she was very much disturbed and began to | 


reflect on what she should do; but being in love 
with the kétwal, she had no mercy on her 


hosband, and determined to have him killed and — 


his body thrown away, that she might live with 


the kétwal without annoyance. When she had | 


this, and calling a messenger, gave him his 
instructions privately. Then the messenger tool 
the boy down to the ghit where bodies were 


| burnt and saidtohim, ‘“ The princess’ life will 


be saved if you are cut in pieces and your blood 
given to her, and she has given ordera that this 
is to be done, bat I will save you ; you must fly 
from this kingdom, and I will kill a dog and 
give its blood to the princess.” So saying, the 
messenger let the boy go, and killed a dog and 
put its Llood in a pot and gave it to the prin- 
cess. When she saw it, she was very much 
pleascd and said langhing, * | was always send- 
ing you letters to come to meand you never 


came, and now you have paid the penalty for 


allthe trouble you caused me. How do you feel. 
now ? I will have your blood given to &crow.” 
She then ordered a servant to give it to a crow, 


| and when the crow had drunk it, her anger was 


appeased, and she lived at ease with the kétwal. 
In tho meantime the king's son left the kingdom 
in tears, and gained his livelihood by begging. 


| At last he went back to his own country, and 


lived in the thatched hut, and when he laid down 


and fell asleep, his father appeared to him in 


a dream, and said, “‘ My son, why do yon suffer 
such hardships ? Whilst I wis alive, I lent your 
father-in-law seven crores of rapees, and he 
gave me a bond engraved on a copper plate. I 
put this boud into a tin box and buried it under 
s champak tree ;go and dig it up and obtain the 
money.” When he had said this, he departed. 
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In a little while the prince woke up, and believ- 
ing in what had been told him in the dream, he 
borrowed a spade from a neighbour and began 
to dig under the champak tree. After digging 
for some time he found the tin box, and inside 
was the bond for seven crores of rupees ; he 


read it through, and saw that it was all correct. — 


He then took the bond to the house of his diwin 
and showed it to him, telling’ him to provide 
500 sepoys and 500 carts, thatthey might take 
the bond to his father-in-law’s house and bring 
back seven crores of rnpecs, and if he would 


not give the money, the sepoys were to take | 


him prisoner. When the diwin saw the bond 
he was very much pleased, and provided sepoys 
and carta and sent them to the king's palace with 
a letter and the bond; and after they had 
shown it him, they said, “If you do not give 
ns the money, we will seize you and take you 
away.’’ When the king saw the letter and the 
bond, ke thonght a little, and then went to the 
queen and showed them to her, and calling his 
danghter he said to her, “Child, why did you 
tell me your husband was dead ? He has just 
written to mo, and sent for seven crores of 
rupees, Why did yon give this false account 
of his death ?” Both the king and queen began 
to abnse her, and when the princess learnt her 
husband was alive and heard all the abuse 
which was bestowed on her, she was very mach 
troubled, and began to think the man who had 
been cut in pieces and whose blood she had 
given to the crow, could not have been her 
hnsband but some one else. So the princess 





kept thinking over the best thing to be done. | 


At last the king with great deal of trouble 
collected four crores of rapees and gave them 
to the sepoys, and promised to give the other 
three crores in « month's time. After some 
persuasion the sepoys took the four crores and 
an answer to the letter, and gave them to the 
prince, The prince then restored the old 
divwiin to his office, and ordered him to bny a 
kingdom and palace like the former ones. Ac- 
cording to the orders he received the diwén, 
in a month's time, bought a palace and estate, 
and they began to rule the kingdom happily. 


In the course of a month the sepoys brought 
the remaining three crores of rapees, and the 


prince bought a still larger estate than before. 


Some time after this, the prince thonght he | 
would like to be married, so he told the diwin 





| of his intention, and ordered him to take care 


of the kingdom while he was away, and he fur- 
ther ordered him to kill a jackal and give it to 


him. The diwin ordered the sepoys to bring 
a jackal, and they went into the wood and 


brought one and gave it to the prince, who sent 
for a skinner, who took ontthe inside and dried 
the skin in the san. Then the prince putinside 
the jackal’s skin many kinds of gold, pearls, and 
jewelled ornaments, and a beautifally embroid- 
ered dress, and sewed it up. He then gave 
the diwin authority to manage his kingdom, 





from the court of one king to the court of 
another, till at last he reached the country of 
a king who had a very beantifuldanghter. She 
was twelve years old and unmarried; this he 
learnt from the talk of the people, and he deter- 
mined on staying there. At the same time he 
thonght if he appeared at the king's court in 


marry him, so, in order that he might discover 


whether she were virtuous or good for nothing, 
he determiner to put her to the test before 
marrying her. He then concealed his soldiers, 
elephants, and horses, and rabbed ashes on 
his body, putting on only a small piece of 
cloth and the jackal skin on his shoulders, and 
wore the dress of » madman. He ordered 
his soldiers to come and protect him when- 
ever he should call ont and say “ Forward,” 
and having made these arrangements, he went 
away, and began to wander about like a mad- 
man. After wandering in this state for two or 
three days, the people of the city began to say, 
“Whence has this madman come ?” and the 
romour reached the ears of the king. Now 
the people of that country had never seen o 
him, and ordered a messenger to go and bring 
him into his presence. When he was come, 
the king heard what he had to say, and the 
king and all his court began to laugh at him. 
Then the madman did still more mad things, 
and began to joke with the king; and the 
servants saw him and told the princess about 
him, so that she became very anxions to see 
him. At noon when the king came into the 
palace to eat his breakfast, she began to ery, 
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king thought, “ How can I bring the madman 
inside the palace, and yet 1 must, for the child 
is crying for him.” So he ordered a servant 


to promise the madman some good things — 


to eat, and to bring him inside. The servant 
went to the madman and said, “Come in 
with me and I will give you good things to 
eat,” and enticed him in several ways, 80 that 
at Inst he came; and when he saw the princess 
he did more mad things, so that she could not 
stop laughing. Then the princess called the 
madman into her own part of the house, and 
told him to stop there and she would give him 
some sweetmeats; but he said, ‘What are 
sweetmeats, how shall I eat them?” and did 
more mad things. At night he lay down at 
the door of the princess’ room, and slept there 
till the next morning. When the princess had 
bathed, she took husked rice, plantains, sugar, 
and flowera in her hand, and was going to 
worship Siva, but the madman was lying at the 
door, so she could not pass ont. She told 
him to go away from the door, but he told her 
to step over his body; the princess tried to 
persuade him to go away from the door, but 
he only did mad things, and in the meanwhile 


the time for worshipping Siva was passing by. | 
The princess began to consider what she 


should do, when the madman said, “If you 
will promise to give me whatever I ask, I will 
go away from the door.” The princess with- 
out thinking promised three times to give him 
whatever he asked, so he went away. Then 
the princess went into the temple to worship 


Siva, and when she had finished, she came — 


back and called for the madman and said to 
him, “ Now, tell me what you want,” He 
replied, “* Will you really give me what I ask?” 
and she promised todoso. Then he did more 
mad things, and laughing, said, “ Princesa, 
you must marry me.” When she heard that 
she beat ber forehcad with her hand and 


“ God has written a mad husband on my fore- 
head, and althongh I have worshipped Siva 
constantly till now, yet he has given me # mad 
hnsband,” so saying, she fell on the bed insensi- 
le and went to sleep. Then the image of 
Siva appeared to her in a dream and said, 
* Princess, Ihave given you the best of hus- 


bands, he is no madman, but has pot ona- 
madman's dreas to prove you, he ia a king's | 
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son, you must not dislike him, and you will 
princess had heard this, she woke up and told 
the madman that she would take him for her 





hosband, As soon as the king and queen 
knew it, they were very much troubled, and the 
hands, said, “It was always my greatest wish 
that our daughter should marry a king's son, 
and have a prince for a son, and be the mother 
ofaking, but God has made my hope of no 
avail.” Then the princess came and said, “I 
have obtained what was written in my fate, 
now bid mo farewell for I must go with the 
| madman.” She salnted her father and mother, 
tied up her ornaments in a bundle, and pat 
man, He put the dried jackal’s skin on his 
shoulder, and went in front, and the princess 
distance, the madman asked her what was in 
her jewellery, so the madman said, “If you wish 
to go with me, you must throw away all your 
clothes and ornaments and:come naked, other- 
wise go back to your father.” The princess 


wonld not take off her clothes and ornaments, 
bat continned to follow the madman ; presently 
he turned round, and saw that she had not 
thrown away her dress and ornaments, so he 
began to beat her with the jackal’s skin. A 
labourer saw him and went and told the king, 
eo the king ordered a messenger to take some 
soldiers, and drive the madman away and bring 
his daughter home, The soldiers went as 


from afar, and called out, “Where are my sol- 
diera and elephants and horses? Come for- 
ward." When they heard this, all his army and 
elephants and horses came, and beat tho king's 
soldiers, and drove them away; then the mad- 


| man tore open the jackal’s skin, and made the 
began to ory, and crying & great deal she said, | 


princess wear his ornamentaand dress. He 
also took off the mnadman’s dress, and put ons 
king’s robe, and went with his army to his own 


| kingdom, where he lived with the princess. 


One day the king langhed, and said to the 
i , “I bave another wife, who is tho 
danghter of a certain king, and still lives in ber 
father’s house.” Then the princess said to her 
hosband, “I am alone in the house and have 
no one to talk and walk with, send off a palki 
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and bearers to-morrow morning, and bring her | 


here, then we-shall be able to talk together and 
live happily.” So the king wrote a letter to his 
father-in-law, and sent off the palkiand bearers. 
When they arrived at the king's palace, they 
gave the letter to the king: he read it and went 
in and told the queen, and they agreed that 
their danghter must be sent, so they took leave 
of her, While in the palki the princess began 
to think that if the prince had heard of her 
bad condact he would kill her as soon as she 
arrived; but afterwards she grew more bold, 
and thonght he could not possibly know any- 
thing about it. So she came to her journey’s 
end, and the two wives were introduced to each 
other, The eldest wife lived in one honse and 
the youngest in another; but the king always 
used to sit with the youngest, and not only 
would not sit with the eldest, but would not 


even look at her. One day the second wife | 


said to the king, “ Yon have been to sit with mo 
every day for nearly a month, and you have 
never been once to see your first wife ¢ what is 
the cause of this?’ Tho king replied, “I havo 


& reason for it which I will tell you afterwards.” . 


Some time passed when one night the second 
wife said to the king, “To-morrow is the day 
for bathing in the Ganges; I and the other wife 
wish to go and bathe, so you must give us 100 
rupees cach,” Tho king promised to doso, and 
pot op in two bags 100 rnpees for the second 
wife, and 100 rupees less twelve annas for the 
first wife, and giving the bags to a servant, he 
told her to take the firat bag to tho second 
wife and the other to the first wife. Whon 
the second wife opened her bag she counted 
the money and found there was 100 rupees, 
bat the other wife found there was twelve 
annas short of 100 rupees in her bag. The 








second wife said “ He has given me 100 rupees, 
he must have given you twelve annas short 
by mistake; the king will give you the other 
twelve annas when he comes in at noon to 
breakfast.” After the two queens had bathed, 
the second went to cook for the king, and tho 
other went on the roof of the house to dry her 
hair in the sun. When the cooking was 
Hinished, the king came and had his breakfast, 
and whilst the second wife was giving him his 
betelnut, she asked him why he had given the 
other wife twelve annas short of 100 rupees. 
The king said, “She owes me twelve annaa, go 
T have deducted it." The queen enquired how 
that conld be, and the king answered, “ When 
the queen was in her father's house I was o 
plam seller, and she bonght four annas worth of 
plums from me bat did not pay for them, and 
in the evening, because the city kétwal was 
thirsty, I climbed a cocoanut tree and bronght 
down young cocoanut, and for that she pro- 
mised me another four annas: and agnin, when 


she was sleeping in the night, it happened that 
- one of the legs of the bed broke, so I sat under- 


neath and supported it with my head, and for 
this I was promised another four annas, twelve 
annas altogether ; this sum I have deducted from 
what I gave her.” When the first queen heard 
what was said, she jamped from off the top of 
the honse, and was killed, 

The second qneen was running to pick hor 
up, but the king forbid her, saying, “ It is not 
your business to pick up that wretch.” Never- 
theless the qneen went and found she was 
dead. Then the king called her relations, 
and had the first queen burnt, and her fn- 


neral ceremonies performed, and began to rule 


happily over the kingdom with the second 


queen." 





REPORT ON THE ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS IN THE NORTH-WESTERN 
PROVINCE OF CEYLON. 
BY DR. E. MULLER, ARCHAOLOGICAL SURVEYOR. 


Tho inscriptions in the North-Western Pro. 


vince belong, with a few exceptions, to the first 
four centuries of the Christian em; they are 
nearly all engraved on rocks and written in the 
square or so-called Nigari character, which is 





only « slight modification of the Aéoka alphabet. 
They are dispersed all over the province, somo- 





of my eollection, 


ment. oly the 
above three legends. are t, | filed 
the rebel Moses hess, ts Maen ee ee 199.) 


Janvanr, 1880.) 


According to tradition, the first eetHement of 
the Gangetic tribes was ab Tambapanni 
Nuwara or Tammana Nuwara, seven miles 
from Pattalam. Wijay ais said to have landed 
there, and to have taken his way from there 


to Anuridhapura. The ruins, however, | 


that are to be found at Tammana Nowara are 
ondoubtedly of a much later date, and the whole 
story of Wijaya, as given in the Maidwashszo, 
being more mythological than historica], I do 
not believe that the mere coincidence of name 
proves anything. 

Tambapangni, or —Timraparnol in 
Sanskrit, was originally the name of a river in 
Tinnevelly, Southern India(conf. Lassen de Tapro- 
bane ineula veleribus cognifa, p. 6; Caldwell, 
Comp. Grammar of the Dravidian Languages, 
Introd. p. 120), and was most probably also 
applied to a river by the immigrants when they 
first came over from the continent to Ceylon. 





Which river that was, is difficult to say, but I | 


do not think that it can have been the Mi-oya 
nor any other river that is to the south of 
Anuridhspura. According to the Mahdwaiso 
p. 50, the firat settlements of the followers of 





Wijaya were Kharkekanste: Upatissa | 


Nuwara (the modern Tantrimale), Wijita- 
puranearthe Kalawmwa tank,and Uruwela, 
of which the position cannot ba made ont with 
certainty. Now, Annuridhapura and Upatisea 
Nuwars are both on the Kadamba river (Mal- 
watta-oya), and Upatissa Nuwara was the seat 
of Government Anuridhapura, 80 that it 
seoms most likely that the immigrants came up 
this river from the sea coast. I therefore 
believe that if the ruins of Tammana 
Nuwara are ever to be found, they will be 
found o considerable distance to the north of 
Pattalam. 

I now proceed to theinscriptions. The oldest 
that I found here, as elsewhere, were the cave 
inscriptions. In a historical sense they offer no 
peculiar interest; the names that occur are near- 
ly always the same, mostly Abhaya and Tisa, 





which I have found more than a hundred times 


in inscriptions of this provinee, they do not con- 
tain any othername that, with our present know- 
ledge of old Sitibalese history, we can identify. 

ological purposes, however, these names 





are of great interest, and therefore I give here a | 


few specimens of the cave inscriptions :— 
(1.) Wirandagoda, five miles to the 
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north of the road from Puttalam to Apusidie: 


| pura, turning off at the 17th mile-post. There 


are four inscriptions close to a temple which, 
according to tradition, was built by prince SAli 
Kumara, the son of Dutthagimini, abont 
187 pn. c. To judge from the inscriptions, I do 
not think that this can be correct, as they con- 
tain blunders which generally do not occur in 
inscriptions older than the 2nd century a.p. 

I put in breckets and italics the words or 
letters that are missing :— 

I. Jotiteraha [ pulaha] mahasndasane upasakn 
Tisaya teraha nagniene— 

‘The large and beantifal rock cave of the 
thera Tisa, son of thera Joti’ = 

Upasaka, ‘ lay-devotee,’ which T have omitted 
in the translation, is the contrary of thera, and 
therefore cannot be applied to the same person ; 
one or the other most stand by mistake. 

Il. Paromaka Sumani potaha Chuda Sumana 
cha bata Tisagutaha cha [fudisa] lene sagasa— 

‘The cave of Tisaguta, son of the Brahman 
Samana, brother of Chudasumana [is given] to 
the priesthood of the four quarters.’ 

Chudasumana is a name similar to Chndaniga 
(Mah, 225) given to distinguish him from his 
grandfather, Mahallaka Naga. 

The two remaining inscriptions are of no 
peculiar intercat. | 

(2:) Gallena wihira, four miles to the 
west from Mahiigalkadawala on the road from 
Padeniya to Anuridhapura. There I found five 
inscriptions very much alike as to their contents, 
but of which one is at least two centuries older 
than the others. It runs as follows: 

Dewinapiya maharija Gimani Abhayasa puta 
Tisayasa mahilene agata [a]nagata chatudisa 


‘Tho great cave of Tisa, the son of the great 
king, beloved of the gods, Gimini Abhaya, 
[is given) to the priesthood of the four quarters, 
present and absent.’ 

Theso names seem to be easy enongh to 
identify, but unfortanately neither Dutthagimini 
nor ‘Amandagimini nor Gajabihu had a son of 
the name of Tisa. To judge fromthe shape of 
the letters the inscription must belong to the 
first contury 5. c. The other four shew a re- 
markable difference in the language, as they 
write throughout « instead of d and 6 instead of 





| bh; that ia tosay, ato Kean 


ai a ime wher: the long vowela and aspirated. 
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consonants had entirely disappeared from the 

(3.) Paramakanda, one mile from 
Tonigala on the road from Puttalam to Kuran- 
wala (cf. Journal Ceylon Asiatic Society, 1855, 
p. 181 ff.) — 

Parumaka Abaya puta parumaka Tisaha 
Dutaka . .. . [lene]. 

‘The cave of the brahmin Tisa Dotaka... . 
eon of the Brahman Abhaya.’ 

This most probably refers to Datthagimini, 
and is, as far as I know, the only inscription in 
which he is called by his fall name. It might 
be objected that the relationship is mot given 
correctly, as, according to the Mahdwaiso, 
Datthaga&mini was the son of [Kika- 
wanna] Tisa and grandson of {Golo} Abhaya, 
but these inaccuracies occur frequently in in- 
scriptions, as Ihave shewn in my last report, 
Ind, Ant, vol, VIII. p. 226. 

Inscriptions similar to these are to be found 
at Mailaiwa and Giribiwa, five miles 
from Gallena wihira; at Galwewo wihidra, 
two miles from Wiriyapola; at Mulagama 
and Labugala,six milesfrom Anamaduwa (¢/- 
Journal Ceylon Asiatic Sociely, 1853, p. 82); 
at Pichchhandiy4iwa, two miles from 
Mulagama; st Gallwwa wihdra near 
Mediyiwi; at Ganekande wihira near 
Mahinikawewa; at Nagolla wihira, 
Petiyagala, Kabwllalena, all three near Ram- 
bawewsa on the road from Kurnonmgala to 
Anuridhapura; and at Patahamulia near 
Hiripitiya on the same road. 

Besides theese short cave inscriptions, there 
ia one of some length engraved fiat on the rock, 
which donbtless belongs to the same period, 
as it bearathe nameofDatthag&mini. Itis 
that at Tonigala, about fourteen miles from 
Pattalam on the road to Kuraumgala (cf. Journal 
Ceylon Asiatic Sosiely, 1953, p. 91). As far as 
1 know, this is the only inscription in the Island 
which can be proved with certainty to be pre- 
vious to the Christian era; for that at Rukam 
(Battikaloa) which was published in the pro- 
ceedings of the Ceylon Asiatic Society, 1870-1, 
p- xxviii,, although it bears the name of Dut- 
thagimini's grandfather [Gola] Abhaya, the son 
of Yatthalaka Tiss, shews by the shape of its 
letters that it must be of later date. 

The inscription at Tonigala has two 
different versions, of which one is engraved near 


the tank Ruaiwiwe, the other in the ae c 
quarter of a mile off :— 

(2) Paromaka Abaya puta parumaka Tisaha 
wapi Achagirika Tisa pawatahi agata anagata 
chatudisa sagasa dine—Dewanapi mahoraja 
Gamini Abaye niyate Achanagaraka cha [ Tawi]- 
rikiya nagaraka cha parumaka Abaya pota 
parumaka Tiss niyata pite rajahs agate anagata 
chotndisa sagasa. 

‘The tank of [Kdtavanna] Ti isa, the son of 
Abhaya, at the mountain of Ach Tisza, 
is given to the priesthood of the four quarters 
present and absent. The great king, beloved 
of the gods, GAmini Abhaya, ordered : 
Achanagara and Tawirikiyanagara, which have 
been established by my father kirg Tiss, son 
of king A bhaya, [are given] to the priesthood 
of the four quarters, present and absent." 

(5) Paramsaka Abaya pota parumaka Tisa 
niyate Ima wapi Achagirika Tisa pawatahi agata 
anagata chatudisasagasa—Dewanapiya maharaje 
Gamini Abaye niyate Achanagaraka cha Tawiri- 
kiyanagaraka cha Achagirikn'Tss pawatahiagats 
aie chatudiss sagasa—Paromaka Abaya 
pata Tisaha wisara niyate pite. 

‘King Tiss, sonof king A bhaya, ordered : 
This tank at the Achagirika Tisa mountain ia 
given to the priesthood of the four quarters pre- 
sent and absent. The great king, beloved of 
the gods, Gi mini Abhaya, ordered: Acha- 
nagara and Tawirikiyanagara [are given] to the 
priesthood in the four quarters present and 
absent. The tank of king Tiss, son of king 
Abhaya, is established by my father.’ 

The contents of the inscription are not quite 








clear, althongh the words cannot ensily be 


misinken. As far as we learn from the Mald- 
wai, KAka wanna Tiss was only king of 


| ‘Migama, and never entered the northern king- 
dom, which wasthen governed by a Tamil sove- 


reign. We therefore cannot but assume that 
this inscription was engraved by his son Dut- 
thagdmini at the time when he 
the north, instead of a monument for his dead 
father, and that the names in the inscription do 
not at all refer to the locality where itis. The 
tank mentioned is most probably the Diiratisss 
tank in Rohana mentioned several times in the 
Mahihoasiwo, but not yet identified. About the 
other names I cannot yet venture to express an 
opinion. 

The alphabet in which this inscription is 


JANUARY, = 


written is the ides = of tho Asoka ae 
only for s we always find the Greek digamma, 
as described in Goldschmidt’s report, Ind. Ant. 
vol. VI. p. 318. I however believe that this is 
quite accidental, and that there is no difference 
of sound between the two 4's, as in other inscrip- 
tions equally old—for instance, that at Gallena 
—we find the round form throughont. 


Regarding the language of this inscription, | 


we find in (4) several instances of the ancient 
Miigadhf nominative in « as raje, pite, niyate ; this 
termination is also used for the feminine gender 
In wapi,..... dine. Niyate I have translated first 


by ‘ordered,’ afterwards by ‘established,’ ac-— 
cording tothe context. Ithasthesame meaning — 


in Pali; for instance, “ pordnardjaniyatam punna- 
kammam,” ‘meritorious practices established 
by former kings.’ (Mah. 213.) Wisera in the 
last line of (6) stands probably for wapwere or 
wawiard, which occurs frequently in later in- 
scriptions. 

We now proceed to the inscriptions of the 
first centuries of the Christian era, They are 
much more numerous than the oldest, but as 
the letters are not cot very deep, some of them 
are much damaged by rain, and besides they 
are full of mistakes and clerical errors of all 
kinds. 

The alphabet in which they are written is 
that of the Western caves, as given in Prinsep’s 
Essays, but in addition to this I found several 
letters which apparently do not occur in India. 
It is to this period that the inscriptions belong 
of Habaraneand Tissamahirima (now 
in the Colombo Museum), which were published 


by Dr. Goldschmidt in his last report, but none — 


of the inscriptions in the North-Western Pro- 
vince are 60 well preserved as these. Also the 
large inscription at Mihintale is of the same 
date—not that which is alluded to in Alwis's 
Introduction to the Sidatsangardwa, p. xxxvi., 
and translated by Armour in the Ceylon Almanac 


for 1834, and which is much later, but that | 


which was published by Captain Chapman in 
1850. Goldschmidt ascribed this inscription to 


vol. VL. p. 319), bat I think it belongs to Meg ha- 
vanuaAbhaya (sp. 245), not only because 
the king mentioned is said to be the grandson 
of king Tisa, which alone would not be conelu- 
sive, but becanse itis stated that he repaired 
the abode of Mahidatera and Badusalatera at 
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Mihintale, just as we find it related concerning 
Meghawanna Abhaya in Mahdwaniso, p. 232. 

The finest specimen of these inscriptions is 
that from tho Ruwanwwmli dagoba, 
Anorddbapura, now in the Colombo Museum, 
of which I annex a copy and translation, as it 
has never been published :— 

(1) Sidha Wahabs rajuha manomaraka Ti jean 
maharajahs poti maharajn 

(2) Gayabiho Gimini Abaye Dakini Abaya 
araba wihera karaya wa rakawiya 

(3) bajika patisawanak tiri kota papa(?) 
takarahiya Jina potisntara 

(4) Kota dine dakapati bikusagaha aotaya 
chatari paceni paribujanak kotu dine, 

‘Hail! The great king Gajabahu Ga- 


mini Abhaya, grandson of king Wahaba, 





son of king Tisa, having built (or restored) 
the Dakshina Abhaya and other wihiras, and 
having protected them, made them inhabited (?), 
having strengthened the faith, having made 
obeisance to the faultless Jina, after having 


given [the wikdras], ho gave to the priesthood 


the enjoyment of the four pratyayas.’ 

According to Mad. p. 206, the Dakshina and 
Abhaya[giri] wihiras were already built under 
the reign of Wattagamini, nc. 89, 80 
that we must either assume that Gajabahu 
was also one of the names of Wattagimini, or 
that karaya is to be translated ‘restored,’ not 
‘built. The latter seems more probable, as the 


names of Gajabihu'’s father and grandfather 
are giveo, and from the whole appearance of 


the inscription in general. 

Among tho inscriptions in the North-West- 
ern Province, one of the oldest is at P ij i- 
gala three miles from Hiripitiya (on the road 
from Korunmgals to Anuridhapora) on the top 
ofarock. It beara the name of a son of tho 


minister Mahinign, but there are too many 


words and letters -esacuialateeriad Na enn ed 


tion. One letter in this inscription ia of peculi 





interest, as I have found it nowhere else ; it is 
very much like the modern Tamil «, but I could 


not yet make out the meaning of ik. 
GajabihuGimini (ef. his Raport, Ind, Ant, | 


Nearly as old as this is the inscription at 
Ridiwihara (Ambatthakola lens) between 
Kuronegala and Matale. This wihira was 
built by king Amandagimigi (21—30 a.p.), 
bat I do not think that the inscription is quite 
as old. It begins: Siddhisaddhamake siri, . . . 


After this comes most probably the name of the 






king, which is not quite legible on the stone, and 


in the second line I believe I have deciphered a 
part of the ancient name ofthe place—Abattha- 
(kola]. 

There are several imscriptions of the same 
age, which all refer to the construction and 
dedication of tanks, a favourite subject also in 
the North-Central Province and in the district 
of Hambantota. Unfortunately we know so little 
about the ancient geography of Ceylon that we 
only seldom can identify the names given in 
these inscriptions, Celebrated tanks like the 
Padiwilkulam and Kantalai tank are not at all 
mentioned in the earlier part of the Mahdwanso, 
which should give us an account of their con- 
struction, and so thore is little hope to learn from 
thence anything about minor tanks as they exist 
in the North-Western Province. Still more 
difficulty of course prevails about the names of 
the paddy fields which are served by these tanks, 
and so thera remains but very little matter to 
discuss in inscriptions like the following from 
Alutgalwihira: 

Siddha mahirajaha bikawawiya chetakarihi 
sagawiye chetakarihi talatarawiketahi cheta- 
karili 

(2) uliwawiya chetakaribi ! 
wawiya chetakarihi wihirakaketahi chetakarihi 

(3) pariwatakaketahi chetakarihi talawiya- 
ketahi chetakarihi. 

(4) Tisa teraha kalahi likitaka. 

We have here four tanks and four corres- 


ponding paddy-fields : 
bikawawiya talatarawiketa 
saga | we |wiye. wibirakaketa 
uliwawiya pariwnatakaketa 


punngamakawawiya § talawiyaketa 

The only word to explain is chetakarihi, of 
which the second part karihi is equal to the Pali 
kartsh«; clefa is most probably a numeral, which 
indicates the extent of paddy-land that was 
served by each tank, but I cannot trace the 
etymology of the word. 

The concluding sentence—“ This is written 
at the time of the thera Tigs”—helps ns just as 
little in finding out the date of the inscrip 
as the mere title “mahirija” (‘great king’) 
in the first line. 

One of the oldest and best preserved inscrip- 
tions is on a rock near Gilvaita uve'tank tank 
on the road from Padeniya to Annridhapura. 
Tt runs aa follows : 
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Raja Abayisa puti Wadamans gama mabame 
bariba sagasa wawi cha. 

[Under this is o line of smaller characters, 
which are not so clear. | 

‘Waddhamina, the son of king Abaya, 
priesthood.’ 

The words left blank may be names, bot 
Tam not sure about it. Galgamuwa tank was 
built ty king Mahiisena, theson of Megha- 

wanta Abhaya, according to the Rajatatndkari 
(Upham, Sacred and Historical Books, I. 6), 
I. 237), and to him I think the inseription 


must be aseribed. Whether Waddhamina wns 


really a name or only a title, must remain un- 
decided at present. (Cf. Journal Ceylon Asiatic 
Society, 1879, p. 7.) 

Another equally well preserved insoription is 
at Dewagiriya wibira, three miles from 
Galgamuwa :— 

Sisitawanaka wiharahi nawahagamaketah; 

‘Tn the Sisitawanaka wihira on the Nawn- 
ee ie neh vores a over. . . 





eisai tanks are to 


ptions concerning 
be found at Yapahnu (Subbaparwata), six 


miles from Balalli, and at Galw@wa near 
Wiriyapola. 

All the inscriptions mentioned until now are 
not later than the beginning of the 4th century 
a.p. At this time we notice a change in the 
eet the square character begins to go 
over y into the round form, and some- 
times we “find the same letter in two or three 
different forms in the same inscription. 

I only came across one cave inscription 
writtenin this mixed characterat Ganekande 
wihAra near Mahintkawmwwa, on the road 
from Kurunegala to Anuridhapura. I give it 
here as it is of some interest :— 

Sidawiya pukanalene chatadisike sAasa 
Chnda(?)tisa jetaka Baranake anajiwi 

‘The tank cave of Siddhawiya (?) Opes) 
to the priesthood in the four quarters. Chndatisa 
the chief, and Bharana his bondsman.’ 

Pukana ia the old form for the modern 
pokuna, Sanskrit pushkerint. 
at Kadigala near the Kali-oya river, and two 
prs Fie arhrg che wep ane comp Riese 
of which one is hopelessly destroyed by burn- 











Jaxvanr, 1880.) 
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ing. Cy agg apne aa well as a very fine 
inscription at Hajingane, three miles from 
Mahigalkadewala, treat both about the building 
of dining halls for the priest (danasala) and 
the offering of water-strainera (palisarana) to 
them, a practice that is known from Mahawahso, 
p. 220. Lreserve a fall transcript and transla- 


tion of these fora later occasion. Tho alphabat 


in which they are written is very difficult to 
decipher, and some characters can only be found 
out by conjecture, as we have nothing like them 
in any of the Indian alphabets that are given in 
Prinsep’s Essays and Burnell's, South-Indian 
Palaography. 

As in the North-Central Province, there are 
here also no inscriptions between the Sth and 
%th centuries, and so we go on at once to the 
reignof Kaasapo V.(937—954.) Thereisa 
fine pillar of this king at Ingirimitiya, 
eight miles from Anamaduwa, discovered by 
Mr. Parker, the irrigation officer of the district. 
The king styles himself, as usual, Siri Sang 


B o, and it would be difficult to say which king | 


of this name it is, if not for the name of o 
minister (Mahale=mahdletha) Sens, which must 
be the same mentioned in Mahdiwanso ch. 52, 33, 
as the founder of Mahilekhapabbatawihara. It 
contains a grant to a temple, the name of which 
ig not clear on the stone. I give the first lines 
and a part from the middle of the inscription ;-— 
A.—(1) Swasti 
(2) Siri Sanga Bo 
(3) ma  purmuka 
(4) sawanaga pu- 
(5) ridase = hima 
(6) ta puradisa 
(7) wak dawas 
(8). . «+ ». Hs 
(9) hipapan 
(10) wabanse 
(11) wadileyi— : 
‘ Hail! Siri Sanga Bo,thekinginthe. . .th 
year of his reign, on the 10th day in tho 
bright half of the month Himata. . . « the 
great sage declared.’ . 
Sawanaga must serve to indicate the year of 
seabirds reign in Which this order was given; 
we find » numeral instead, as pasalos- 
wanne in the inscription of Mahikalattewa. 
C.—(l) . 22. ws eu- 
(2) sama me ge 
(3) m no wad- 





(4) ni = kot i 
(5) 380 gz!) mi- 
(6) won woriyn- 
(7) ngam ss gen- 
(8) no ganna 


(9) kot isl 
(10) atanin nepanna 
(11) kot isi. 


‘Having ordered that noblemen shall not 
enter the place, that enemies shall not take the 
cart baffaloes from the village, and having 


| made them independent." 


Alanin nepanna I think sees for Pali at- 
land nipphanad—' dependent upon themselves.’ 

Inscriptions of this king and of his successor, 
Kassapo VL, areto be foundat Makulina 
wihara, seven miles from Kuronmgala, on a 
MedagamaandSegelens wihira, nine 
at Yakdessa Gala, two miles to tho enat of 

Of king Parikramabahu I, I only 
found two inscriptions: one on a pillar which 
stands now before the Assistant Government 
Agent's house in Pattalam; the other one on a 
stone tablet at Galasne Malisane, eight 
miles from Euronmgala, near the road to 
Anoridbapura. The pillar was formerly at 


| Poliankulam, ten milea from Chilaw, where it 


waa discovered by Mr. Brodie, who gave a very 
rough and imperfect transcript of it in the 
Journal of the Ceylon Asiatic Society, 1855, 
p- 181 ff. The contents seem not to differ greatly 
from those in his other numerous inscriptions 


all over the Island. 


Last of all, I mention three Tamil inscriptions 
on two pillars and one large slab at Budn- 
muttiwawihdra near Nikaweratiya. The 
character is very much the same as the present 
Tamil, but there are two or three letters which 
have disappeared now from the alphabet. Un- 
fortunately I am not well enough acquainted 
with Tami] to be able to gives translation of 


| these inscriptions; they bear the name of the 
son of a Kalinga king (“ Kalinka makan”), and 


date, without doubt, from the time of the great 
Tamil invasion of Ceylon, 1013—1153 a.p. 

These are the inscriptions I found, partly by 
inquiring from the natives, partly with the help 
of the Government archmological retarna ; bat 
I am convinced that if a systematic search 
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were made by Government in all the Suanies of 
this province, a great many more would be found, 
which perhaps might give us some valuable in- 


LERNART, ss 


formation in addition to =e we know ian 
books on the ancient history of Ceylon. 
Colombo, 3rd June 1879. 


THIEN-CHU—INDIA. 
EXTEACT FROM MA-TWAN-LIN, BOOK CCOCXKXXVII. FOL. 14. 
Translated from the French of M. Stanislas Julien! 


The following notice of India by Ma-twan-lin, 
being made up of fragments from the great 
Chinese historians, not one of whom probably was 
acquainted with the languages of India, we may 
expect to find in it a great many words disfigured, 
first by the original writers, and afterwards by 
the various editors of the Wen-hien-thong-khao. 
Thus we find Xi-li-chi and T'sa-li for * Kebatirya’ 
(a man of the warlike caste), So-tw for ‘Stipa’ 
(a tomb), Shi-lo-y-fo for Siladitya (name of a king), 


Kia-mo-lo for Kapila (a town). Ihave removed | 


these alterations in the case of words the correct 
form of which I have learned from other sources, 
bat what could I do, in the case of Indinn words 
of which I could find no trace in my Buddhist 
accounts, and also in the case of namea of foreign 
countries, which perhaps appear only once in the 
solitary fragment from which Ma-twan-lin has 
taken them? I believe I have taken the only 
plan which I could prodently have done. If, in 
& particular case ] have attempted a transcription 
I have placed it between parentheses, followed 
by a note of interrogation, or else 1 have limited 


myeelf to simply transoribing the Chinese sounds, | 


hoping that others, more fortunate or better 
acquainted with Sanskrit than Iam, may succeed 





to me evidently drawn from the Sanskrit, T have 
taken the liberty of giving the translation of 
them, not according to any dictionary, but by 


' Journal Aviaftigue, [Vimo Sér. tome X. (1 51l— 
nL. ‘The following extract feet in the Mieiatte 





taking use of Indian words already to my 
knowledge employed by Buddhist writers in 
translating the same words into Chinese; and, as 
the Sanskrit language often offers several trans- 
lations of a given word, I have always placed a 
note of interrogation ( ? ) after the word proposed, 
even in cases in which I am almost certain of 
having found the correct one. 

I cannot conclude these remarks withont adding 
that the fragment from Ma-twan-lin here given, 
has presented to me, as much on account of the 
names of foreign products and Indian names as 
of passages altered by the editors, difficulties 
which one is not accustomed to mect with in 
Chinese historians, I have been obliged in order 
to correct the text to search patiently for the 


‘Original notices extracted by the author, and 


although in more than one place this species of 
investigation has succeeded, I have not in every 
instance recovered the passage at which he must 
have been looking, or else I have found even 
it spoiled by mistakes. 

Tt was under the later Han dynasty that 
China came into relations with Thien-ch u.* 
This name is the same as Shin-t u employed 
in the time of the Han dynasty. 

First, Ma-twan-lin remarks ina note’ that the 
General Chang-kie n being sent* on @ mission 
to Ta-hia (Baktria) saw canes of the Khiong 
the word tu(day has eon & aot eh 

chibrevation fu bas rocnived the sound of chv-' Anootding 
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reed and cloth of Siu. ‘Whence have you got 
these things ?’ asked he of the people of Ta-h ia. 
‘Oor merchants,’ thay said, ‘are sent to buy 
them in 5 hin-tu, which is the same country as 
Thien-chu (India). Some call it Mo-kie-tho 
(Magadhs) and others P o-lo-men (kus) Braéh- 
manardshiira, ‘the kingdom of the Brahmans.’ 
It is tothe south of the T son g-ling mountains 
and is many thousand [i to the south-east of 
the Yueichi This country extends 30,000 
li (3,000 leagues) ; itis divided into five Thien- 
chu (Indies), vis.: middle Thien-chu, eastern 
Thien-chn, southern Thien-chu, western Thien- 
ehu, and northern Thien-chu, each division 
measures many thousand fis, and contains many 
cities large and amall. 

Southern India is bounded by a great sea, 
the northern extends to the snowy mountains 
(Siueshan,’ the Himilayas). On all sides 
are mountains which form a sort of wall. To- 
wards the south is a valley by which one might | 
enter, and which is reckoned os the gate of 
that part of Indias. 

“Eastern India is bounded on the east by o 
great sea, it isnear Fu-nan* (Siam) and Li n-i 
(Tsiampa), it is only separated by a narrow sea. 

® Western India touches K ipin (Kabul) and 
Po-sae (Pars'a, Persia). 

“Central India is situated in the middle of 
the other four divisions of Indin, 

* All the countries of India are governed by | 
kings. In the times of the Hans, there still 
existed the kingdom of Yuen-tu* which was 
9900 Ii from the city of Chang-'an, and 2300 li 








* Siud-shan, an exact translation of the Sanskrit 
laya, ‘abode of mow,’ or rather Himdlayagiri, * 
whereon the snow rests.'—J. 4. 8. Beng. vol. VI. p. 61. 
© We read in the history of tho kingdomof Fu-nan | 
Bam) the | om of Bh | ) ise depen- | 
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from the residence of T u-hu (the Chinese gene- 
ralissime of the Si-yu). On the south it touches 
the Tsong-ling mountains, on the north it is 
bounded by the country of the U-sun." The 


Inhabitants dressed like the U-sun ; like them, 


also, they were a pastoral people. They belonged 
to the ancient race of the Sai. We are informed 
by Yen-sse-ku that the word Ywen-iu is the 


same as Shin-fu. The expression Sai-chong ts 
the same as Shi-chong, the race of Sikyas, 


or children of Sikya (the tribe to which 
belonged the founder of the Buddhist religion, 
surnamed Sik yamani or the monk of the 
Sikya family). We have here, the commentator 
a slight alteration of sound, namely, Shi 
instead of Sdi."’ 

All the countries, continues Ma-twan-lin, 
which extend from the south-west of the Y uei- 
ohi and the kingdom of Kao-fa’ (Kabul) to the 
western sea (#i-hai), and on the east to Pan-khi, 
(or as it is sometimes written Pan-ynei), belong 


to Shin-tu (India), Many towns are subject 


to powerful chiefs ; there are also many separate 
kingdoms which are governed by kings. Al- 
thongh these kingdoms differ a littl from one 


name Shin-to (or India). 

The capital is near the river Heng-ho 
(Gaiigi), which is also called EK ia-pi-li-ho, 
or the river of Kapila. 

The Volture mountain Ling-tsici-shan, 
is called in the language of the barbarians 
EK i-tu-kue-shan (Gridhrakita). Itis formed 
of blue stones, and its summit resembles the 





extracts, hi plage i ppd 
of under 
wing the Indians 
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Teiew bird (gridhra, valture).“” At this period 
all these kingdoms belonged tothe Y nei-c hi." 

The Yuei-chi slew the kings of these 
kingdoms, and filled their places with generals, 


to whom they gave the governorship. The | 


people practise Buddhism (Feii-t'u-tao), which 
forbids the taking of the life of any living 
creature and the drinking of wine. This 
prohibition soon passed into the customs of the 
people. The soil is low and damp, and the 
climate is extremely warm. 

This kingdom is near (that is to say watered 
by) a large river. The soldiers fight mounted 
on elephants. The inhabitants of the country 
are not so strong as the Yuei-chi, 

The emperor Wu-ti, of the Han dynasty, 
(which reigned from 140 to 85 8B. ¢.,) sent 
officers twelve times out of China by the south- 
west, to try to effect an entrance into 5 hin-tu 
(India), bot they were stopped by the K nen- 
ming, and none of them succeeded in penetrat- 
ing into the country.” 

India several times paid tribute to the om- 
peror Ho-ti, (who belonged to the later Han 
dynasty, and reigned from 89 to 105 a. p.,) but 
soon after, this homage™ waa interrupted by the 
revolt of the Si-y u people. — 

In the second year of the Yen-hi period 
duringthe reign ofthe emperor H w an-t i (158— 
159 4.p.), Indian ambassadors passed the bonn- 
daries of Ji-nan (the present Tonguin), and 
paid tribute to the emperor of Chi 


Tradition relates that the emperor Min g-ti | 


(of the later Han dynasty, who reigned from 


Tt is ainated south of Mo-kia-ti » & kingdom 
ie Sees a part of Thiencho. (CAw-jfa-weil-fo- 
1 ‘This important poise gar war 2 may be f 
precision by moana of Chinese Kstorians and iti not ‘one 
Yab.chi, or Indo-Skythiaas (book cocrrxviii, fol. ; 
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58 to 76 a. D.) saw iti a dream a tall man of the 
colour of gold, from whose head a flame of 
fire issued. He questioned his officers for the 
subject, and one of them said to him—* In the 
West there is a god called Fy (Buddha), he is 
six chi high, and yellow like gold'*." 

gers to Thien-ohno to learn the doctrine of 
Fo (Buddha), and soon after images and sta- 
tues of Fo were scattered throughout China, 
Ying, king of Theu, was the firat who pat 
faith in Buddhism. His conversion led to a 





_ great number of people in China embracing the 


new religion. 

In course oftime, theemperor H wan-ti,"* who 
began often to offer sacrifices to Feu-tha 
(Baddha) and Lao-tseu. By degrees people 
it began to flocrish. Under the W eiand T sin 


dynasties (220 to 419 4. p.) the relations be- 


tween China and India were broken up, and 
were not renewed for along time.’* Only onder 


| the U™ dynasty (222—227 a.p.) Fan-chen, king 
of Fu-nan (Siam), sent a relation of his called 


Su-weonan embassy to India. Once ont of 
Fu-nan, he set soil from the month of the river 
Teu-ken-li, and coasted along till he came to a 
large gulf on the north-west. He travelled 
through several kingdoms situated on the coastof 
the gulf, and at the end of a year, arrived at the 
mouth of the river of Thien-chu (of India). He 
followed the course of the river for about 7,000 
li (700 leagues), and arrived at his destination. 
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The king of India was filled with astonish- 
ment, and cried ont—What! there still exist such 


men on the shores of the most distant sens ? | 
Thereupon he invited them to visit the interior | 


of his kingdom. 

In the suite of this ambassador, he sent two 
officers, Chin-song and another, to present 
Fan-chen and Su-we with four horses from 
the Yuetl-chi country, as a token of recogni- 
tion. They arrived only at the end of four 
years. 
dynasty had sent Khang-thai, with the title of 
Chong-lang, on a mission to the kingdom of 
Fu-nan. Upon meeting with Chin-song and 
his companion, he questioned them about the 
customs of India. It is, they replied, a country 
where the Buddhist law flourishes. The people 

are upright and honest, and the soil is very 
fertile The king's name is Meu-lnon"*; and the 
capital in which he resides is seremted by 
walls. The rivers and streams are divided into 
& great nomber of smaller streama which ron in 
canals and ditches and fall into a large river. 
The palaces are decorated with beautifal carved 
work”: in the streets and the public places, the 


houses, the pavilions, and raised galleries is 


heard the sound of little bells or of the drum and 
melodious songs, one sees rich clothing, and 
breathes the perfume of flowers. 

Merchants arrive there by land and sea, and 
gather in great numbers offering, according to 


the public taste, skilfully wrought vessels and 


curiosities of very great value. 
Right and left are sixteen large kingdoms, 


tt ‘This title must be the’ Chiasen Eedeberielien Gl 
ns cee iti ett 
mane ion) ‘ great’; but the Sanskrit word re- 
by an Mae ence) leas certain. At all events 
is must be a king of 
is date, between. a, th. 
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namely Kia-w ei (Kapila), Shewei (Srivasti) 


Ye-po,” ete. 
Several kingdoms, although two or three 
thousand lis from Thien-chu, yield obedience 


| to it, becanse they consider that this kingdom 


is situated in the middle of the universe. 

In the fifth year of the Yuen-tia period in 
the reign of Wen-+ti, of the Song dynasty (in 
the year 4284. p.), Yuei-"ai (that is to say 
‘loved by the moon,’in Sanskrit—Chandrapriya), 
king of Kia-pi-li (Kapila) in Thien-chn,™ sent 
an ambassador to present a letter to the emperor, 
and to offer him a ring set with diamonds, a 
bracelet of pure gold, along with other valuable 
articles, and two parrots, one red and the 
other white.. 

In the second year of the Thai-sli period, in 
the reign of Min g-ti (466 a.p.), he sent again 
an ambassador to pay tribute. The emperor con- 
ferred on him the title of Kien-wei-tsiang-kiun 
(literally ‘the general who establishes antho- 
rity’).™ 

At the beginning of the Thien-kien period, mm 
the reign of Wau-ti of the Liang dynasty 
(502 a.p.), Kioto, (Gupta,) king of India, sent 
Chu-lo-ta, with the title of Chang-shi, to present 
the emperor with a letter,” a spitoon of liei-li 





| (vaidéryya, lapis lazuli), different kinds of per- 


fames, stuffs of kie-pei (karpdsa, cotton), ete. His 
kingdom was near a large river called Sin- 
thao™ (Sindh), which rises in the K wan- 
lun™ (Antuota) mountains, and divides into five 
rivers, of which the collective name is Hen g- 
s hui (the river Heng or anaes) At = sah 








2 For the letter soe Paithier, w. . yp. M33. 
' These eurioas details, the exactitude of which may 
undisneeee ara that the Chinese | istorins were 


better npoempare Shan might have beon expeeted of facts 

- Central and We 
Coletrocke aecertain. 

We are indebted to 2 hog fact, the 


Alakananda, it onters | 
the Chakehu, it 
Bhadra, it goes to 
net on aactrt keibg h 





scutece tiasak ts the agate 
eestern Tyranh ia tho Sits, and the westesn is the Chalke 
name Meru ia the Mepor of the Greeks —J. A. 7. B. we o. 
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= of this river, pure salt j is found aS white | aa | 
| (akind vf coral). They are not in the habit of 


rock crystal.” 

In the reign of Sinen-wu of the later Wei 
dynasty (500-54 a. p.), the king of Indian” 
sent an ambassador to present the emperor 
with a well trained horse. He related that 


this country produced lions, sables, leopards, | 


rata," camels, rhinoceros, and elephants. 


There is s mineral product called fo-tsi 


which resembles yun-mu (laminar mica), but 
it is of a violet colour. It can be split inbo 
leaves as thin as a grasshopper’s win, and 
which laid on the top of one another resemble 
gauze several times folded. 

A kind of diamond is found similar to 
ta'e-chi-ing (crystalline quartz), which thestrong- 
est fire cannot dissolve, and which can cut jade. 
Onemay obtainalso articles made of tortoise-shell 
(fae mei), gold (kin), copper (tung), iron (22), 
lead (yuen), and tin (seih), textures of thread” of 
gold,” carpets ornamented with gold, and carpets 
of pé-thié (cotton) ; perfumes extracted from the 
chen-tan treo (chandwt, sandal), and the yo-kin 
plant; sugarcane snd athe products; orystallized 
sugar,” pepper (/iu-lsiao—piper nigrum), ginger 
and black salt. 

On the west, this kingdom maintains com- 
mercial relations by sea with the people of 
T a-t hsin*™ and the ‘A si™ (Parthians). Some- 
times its inhabitants travel as far as the king- 
doms of Fu-nan (Siam) and Kiao-chi (Ton- 


THE INDIAN ABTIQUARE: 


[Jaxvany, 1880. 
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deal of coral, also pearls and lang-kan 


keeping ledgers, but pay for goods with chi-pet 
or dontated shells (cowries) ; they particularly 
excel in magical sciences (that is, m working 
transformations). The greatest mark of respect 
which one can show to aman is to kiss his 


| feet and lightly touch his heels before address- 


ing him. In the honses of the rich there are 
young female singers” and jugglers who keep 
the inmates in amusement. The king and his 


| chiof officers are dressed in brocaded silk ; the 


sovereign retains on the crown of his head a 
gmall lock of hair,** which is dressed spirally, he 


_ wears the rest of his hair very short. The men 


cut their hair aud hang pendante in their ears ; 


| they are aceustomed to walk barefooted, and 


quin) for the purpose of trading. They haves | 





8 Pauthier's Examen, p. 18. 
®? Panthior has ‘ Northern Indin.'"—w. 4. p. M4. 


" Ma-twan-lin writes hors (agitare, morere), a word 
ina ney Page rut, isin ee Ped preset abo I 
in the Pien-i-tien, book lviai. idan -$tisea 


= Rise wore S60:s. the viet seace to Or Niggin Barb 
inistake; I believe it abould i. 


ja confirmed by a im the tien { oe rai) 
a which the banks iden en, (book Iv) 
y “divided.” 


= Seis sei = moat probably 


arrests 


“# Tn tho text it is“ to engrave,” 1 think it should read | 
“thread.,"’ 


tion of the 
| * established 


dress themselves in white. They are timid, 
and little given to war and combats. They use 
bows and arrows, shields and spears”’ ; they also 
know how to use scaling ladders, wooden oxen 
(mah-meaw) and floating horses (lew-ma for 
crossing rivers), they also make subterraneous 
passages. They have a written language, and 
are excellent astronomers and calculators of the 
calendar. The Indians all study an elementary 
book called Si-ta-chang™ (the Siddha, a kind of 
primer), and write memoranda upon leaves 


| called pei-to-ye.** 


Yong-ti I,an emperor of the S.ai dynasty 
(605 a, p.), having formed the project of enter- 
ing into relations with the 5 i-yu (the countri 








3? Fete, this is a ecaling-ladder, & repreeonta- 
tion may be seen in the Art Milisaire C Chart, tes 48 


| and 40.—J, AS. Be ue. pO. 
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to the west of China), sent Fei-ta to induce” 


the Si-fan“ (Tibetans) and other people to 
to his appeal; those of India being the only ones 
who refused to enter into relations with him. 
Their refusal irritated him very much. 

The Kings of India are of the Ei-li-chi 
family, called also 'Tsa-li (Kshattryis). For 
centuries they have held the throne without once 
acquiring it either by usurpation or murder. 

There are four crops of rice in the year; the 
greatest of cereals is called mo-fo-tho.™ 

The women wear necklaces of gold, silver 


and pearls, ‘The bones of the dead are burned | 


and their ashes placed in a #o-fu (Stipa) ;*° 


sometimes however they leave the dead in the | 


middle of a desert, or throw them into a river; 
they serve then for food for birds and beasta of 
prey, fishes and tartles. There is no law to 
determine the duration of mourning. Those 
who have been guilty of treason or revolt are 
put to death in secret, those who have com- 
mitted light offences may buy themselves off 
with money, and those who have fuiled in the 
duties of filial piety either suffer amputation of 
the hands or feet, nose or cars, or are banished 

The Indians have a written language, and 


they excel in astronomical calculations** and the — 


science of the calendar. They use characters 
invented by the god Fan,““and write memorable 
things on leaves called pet-to-ye.“* In all parts 
of India ancient traces of Fo (Buddha Sikya- 
muni)*' are found. The people have faith .in 
solemn oaths, and transmit magical formulas 
which they say can bring dragons and call down 


In the Wu-fe period (in the reign of Kac- 


In Chinese, ‘to go before.’ 
‘i Western Barbarians,’ see Brotschneder, u.. p. 112 


wo last ayilables moan in Chines “Sof a Bacskrit word. 
The word san" doubting weed in allusion ta tha 





teu) of the Thang dynasty (618-627) serious 
disturbances broke out in India. King 5 hi- 
lo-y-to (Siliditya)“* raised a great army, and 
fought with irresistible valour. The men neither 
took off their own armour nor the elephants 
their housings. He punished the kings of four 
parts of Indin, so that they all with their fhees 
turned towards the north acknowledged hia 


| superiority. 


Atthis time, a Buddhist monk called Hiwen- 
thsang came tothe kingdom of Silaiditya; 
the king invited him to come and see him, and 
said to him,—“In your country a very pious 
monarch appeared, and a war-song was com- 
nosed to celebrate the conquests of the emperor 
of China ;“* try, I pray you, to teach it tome.” 

Hiwen-thsang told him briefly how 
That-tsong had, by his divine valour, quieted 
the misfortunes and troubles of the empire, and 
brought the foreign peoples’ into subjection. 





| Choang-wang (in Sanskrit Silidityn) was 


delighted at these words, and cried out—* It be- 
comes me to turn towards the east and to do 
homage to him.” In the fifteenth year of the 
Ching-kwan period (641), Sfladitya assumed 
the title of king of Mo-kie-tho (Magadha), 
and sent an ambassador with o letter to the 
emperor. This monarch ordered Liang-hoai- 
king, under the title of Yun-ki-wei, to go to 
him furnished with an imperial brevet, and to 
invite him to submission. 

Siladitya full of astonishment asked his 
officers whether an ambassador had ever come 
from Mo-ho-s hin-tan before? “ Never,” they 





simultaneously replied. In the language of the 


barbarians (that is of these people) the author 
odds, the middle kingdom (China) is called Mo- 
ho-shin-tan, (in Sanskrit Mahdchinasthina). 





the word ku-n often means remaing of ancient monu- 
mente (see Lhe Thoi-tring-t-toag-chi, in the section entitled 


Ku-txi). . 


“Tein ia the of the d Rie scanad ae 
bame oF . : 
i 249 to 90 dining which the ‘Chinese 
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Tho king then went out, and bending on his 
icnees thus received the imperial decree, and 
placed it on his head (in token of respect). 

The Chinese envoy immediately after his re- 
turn went to the palace, and Li-i, under the title 
of Wei-wei-ching, was ordered to carry to the 
king of Magadba the reply of the emperor. 
Great officers went before him, outside the 
town, and the inhabitants of the capital and 
the neighbouring towns flocked out to see him, 
and to burn perfumes on his path. Siladitya 
came himself at the head of his ministers, and 
received the imperial decree with his face turned 
to the east. He again presented laminar mica 
(ho-tgi), a perfume called yo-kin, and a tree 
called pu-ti-shu®' (in Sanskrit bodhidruma,—the 
tree of knowledge, ficus religiosa). 

In the twentieth year of the Ching-hwan 
period (646), the emperor sent Wang-hiwen-tse, 
under the title of Yeu-wei-so-fu-chang-shi,” on 
an embassy to the kingdom of Magadha, he 
associated with him Tsiang-shi-jin.™ - Before he 
arrived King Stladitya died, and his king- 
dom fell into a state of anarchy. Ono of 
his ministers named Na-fo-ti-a-la-na-shon 
(Nava ....?) usurped the supreme power, 
and gent soldiers to oppose Wang-hiwen-tes. 
At this time his suite consisted only of a few 
dozens of cavaliers, who struggled without 
success, and were all taken prisoners. Soon 
kingdoms pay him tribute. 

Hiwen-tse resolved upon action, and retired 


to a town on the western frontier of T u-fan, | 


from whieh he called the neighbouring king- 
domsa to arms."* The king of Tu-fan came 





“The words pu-ti are probably the transeription of 
the name of a tres in Sanskrit, perhups the wats, s sacred 


Sy ar 
this is the following in Hang-be's 


dictionary Sateh grows, in ths, kingdom of Mo-kea-to 
(Magedba).°—J. At 8. B. w. 8. p. 09. ss 
him the title tC Tree grape pe be a 
a title which we shall seo farther on was erred on 
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with a thonsand soldiers, and the king of N é- 
pal with seven thousand cavaliers. Hiwen-tse 
divided them into several bodies, arid marched 
against the town of Ta-po-ho-l o,* which he 
took by storm at the end of three days. He be- 
more weredrowned. A-la-na-shun abandoned 
his kingdom and fled ; then he collected his scat- 


tered troops, and attempted s fresh fight, but the 


general Jin (or Tsiang-shi-jin) took him alive, 
he also captured and beheaded a thousand men. 
The remaing of the hostile army obeying the 
orders of the queen, tried to stop the way apon 
the banks of the river Khien-to-wei (Gan- 
dhara)"’; bat Tsiang-shi-jin gave them battle 
and defeated them. He tock the queen and the 
king's son prisoners, captured twelve thousand 
cattle, and subdued five hundred and eighty 

Shi-kieu-ma (Srikumira ?) king of eastern 
horses, and provisions for all his army; to 
which he sdded bows, scimitars, and collars 
of great value, The king of Kiamol o” 
gave him some rare articles, a map of his states*” 
and several statuettes of Lao-tsn. 

Hiwen-taetook A-1 a-na-sh un, and presented 
him at the gate of the palace. The magistrates 
proclaimed the victory in the ancestral temple, 
and the emperor raised him to the rank of 
Ch’so-san-ta-fu (a sort of aulic councillor). 

He had met a magician named Na-lo-mi-po-so- 








emperor" being attacked by a mortal malady 


ordered him to prepare his marvellous remedy. 
Thsni-tun-li, chief minister of war, was ordered 
to protect and watch over his emissaries, who 
would be obliged to travel through all the 
empire to collect medicinal plants of extra- 
ordinary virtoe, and very rare minerals, some 


of them even went into all the kingdoms of 


the Po-lo-men (Brahmans). According fo him, 
the river called Pan-da-fa™ flows out of a 
stone trough, and is guarded by men hewn out 
of stone. It has seven kinds of waters: some 
are hot and others cold: the former dissolve 
rapidly plants, herbs and metals. If any one 


plunges his hand into it, he finds it cooked | 


and dissolved the same moment. This water 
is drawn with the skull of a camel, and poured 
into a calabash. 

“There is a tree called fa-Iai-Ia, the leaves of 
which resemble those of the Ii (a kind of ebony) : 
it grows on the rogged sides of a perpendi- 
cularly shaped mountain, the approach to which 
is guarded by aserpent hidden in cave. Those 


who wish to obtain the leaves, knock them | 


down by shooting arrows with four cornered 
points against the branches, but they are soon 
carried off by the birds, they shoot more arrows, 
and at last obtain the leaves.” Such were the 
fables which this quack narrated. But at last, 
his magical science having remained ineffectual, 
the emperor permitted him to return ; bat before 
he had time to set out hedied at O han g’an.** 

While the Emperor Kao-tsong, (who mount- 
ed the throne in 650 a.p.) was reigning, Lo- 
Sy ‘Tac-teung, who reigned from a.D. 626 to 642.—J. A.3. 

. we 


«1 This is a very exact transcription of the Persian word ‘G 
Lact Panjib, tho ‘ fire waters,’ or ‘five rivers’ (in Sans- 


or" : 
krit Fonchanonda). The lasts » fo in the Chinese 
very often takon one for the other 1; 4-5. Dy bf 

e! The Capital of China af that time.—Pacthier, us. 


p- 53, 

«2 ‘That is, [4ldyatka, or follower of tho athoistical 
ayant te i founded by Chirwiks, ontitled 
tkdyate (see Mr, Colebrooke’s Eerays on the Philosophy 
of the Hindus). The euffix ka, which forma collective | 
cames in Sanskrit, is ted in Chines: by the char- 
acter che, which serves in like manner to form vee aod 


’ : if I = = a a rr. | 
* Niaela the word in the text; it ia a mistake for 


Uda (Odra, now Orissa). P r, howe 
also called Riwan-yemt> where were many stipes, 
Eoamen, p 5d - oant has the second year (687 a. D.}— 


© Bee D'Ohsson, Hist. des Mongols, tom. I. 
hnoider's Mediarval oo tena ber Chas he 
Chinnes designate the Arabs. This 
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ki wy -to™ (Lokiditya), s native of U-te,* 
obtained an interview with him by aid of his 


the title of Hoai-hoa-ta-tsiang-kiun. 

In the third year" of the Khien-fong period 
(668 a. p.), the kings of the five Indias all came 
to do homage to the emperor. 

In the Khai-yuen period (713—714) ambas- 
and once an envoy came from Southern India. 
They brought a bird which could speak, and 
whose plumage was of five colours, They 
asked troops to punish the Ta-shi** (the Taz! 
—Arabs)*’ and the Ta-fan (Thibetans), and 
desired the emperor to give their army an 
: Hiwen-taong passed a decree, 
in which he gave it the name Hoai-te-kiun 


| (the army which cherishes virtue). 


“ Foreigners,” the ambassador said, “think 
themselves honoured only when they receive a 
cloak and a girdle; upon which the emperor 
made him a present of a brocaded cloak, a 
leathern girdle enriched with gold, a satchel 
ornamented with fishes,“ and seven other vala- 
able articles. 

The king of Northern India came once to do 
homage to the emperor. 

Towards the end of the Khien-yuen period 
(668—670), China having lost the country of H o- 
long, the kings of India ceased from that time 
to come to court. In the third year of the 
Kiang-shun period (953 4.p.) sixteen Samancans 
from Western India, Sa-man-to (Samanta) and 
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In the third year of the Khien-te period of the | 


Songs (965 a.p.) Tao-yuen, a Boddhist monk 
of Taang-cheii, returned from the Si-yu 
(Western countries), Having obtained a portion 
of the she-li (Sariri) orrelics of Buddha, namely, 


a vase of rock crystal and forty bundles of | 


Indian books written on palm leaves, be came 
to offer them in homage to the emperor, 

Tao-yuen had gone to visit the Si-yu in the 
Thien-fu period (947 a.p.), and had travelled for 
twelve years. Ho had resided for six years in 
the five Indios. By the five Indias Thien-cho 
ia meant, On his way back he passed through 
Yt-thien™ (Khotan), and arrived ot tho 
same time as the ambassadors (of the emperor). 
Thai-tsu called him to the palace and ques- 
tioned him on the customs, mountains, rivera 
and itinerary of the countries through which 
he had travelled. To all of these questions he 
gave answers. 

In the fourth year of the Khien-te period (966 
4...) the monk Hing-kin, followed by fifty- 
six companions, came to the gate of the palace, 
B i-y a (the Western countries) to obtain some 
Buddhist books. His request was granted. 

They travelled through the districts of Khan- 
cheno, Sha-cheu, [-chou, Su-chen, ete, the king- 


doma of Yen-ki (now Kharashar), Rieu-tso_ 


(Kuche),"° ¥ u-t hie n(Kbotan), K o-lo0(Kolom), 
ete. They passed also through the kingdoms 
of Pu-lu-sha (Purushapura, now Péshiwar), 
Kiashi-mi-lo (Kashmir), ete. and all the 
the inhabitants to be careful to guide and con- 
duct them. 

After the Khat-pao period (063—975) 
several™ Indian monks arrived without molesta- 
to give to the emperor. 


In the winter of the eighth year (076), | 


Yong-kie-k iang-lo (others read Yang-kic. 


sbue-lo, Afigknasvara?), son of tho king of | « 


Fastern India, came to pay tribute and do 
homage to the emperor, 
According to the laws of India, when a king 
dies, he is succeeded by his eldest son (Kumira- 
raja); the other sons leave the family and 
embrace a religious life, and they are no longer 
allowed to reside in their native kingdom. 


 Ho-t'an, Bretechneider, ul. IM.—Ep. 
™ Bretechneider, wl. me ie 








[Jasvany, 1830, 


‘The Fie Baslaes India had a son Tala 
Man-chu-shi-li (Maijuéri), who srrived 
at the capital in the train of some Chinese 
monks. Thai-tsong (who mounted the 
‘throne in 976) ordered him to be lodged in the 
Siang-kiit-sse convent. He observed rigidly 
the Buddhist precepts, and won the esteem and 
admiration of the inhabitants of the capital. 
The emperor having loaded him with riches 
and favours, all the monks envied and hated 


| him, and as he did not understand the Chinese 


language, they fabricated a false petition, in 
which they represented him as asking permis- 
sion to go back to his own country, The 
emperor granted him permission. 

When the decree was passed, Man-chu- 
6 hi-Li (MaSjodri) was at first filled with stupor 
and indignation. The monks told him that 
the decree was irrevokable. After some months 
he went away, announcing that he was going 


| amerchant vessel. It was never knownto what 


country he went. 

In the seventh year of the Thai-p'ing-hing- 
Ara! period (986 4. D.), Kidang-yiien, a monk 
of I-ched, went to India, and on his return 


brought the emperor a letter from the king of 


that country whose name wus Mo-si-n ang. 
The emperor ordered Shi-hu (Dinapila?), 
an Indian monk, to translate it into Chinese. 
The following is the letter:—" Lately I have 
learned that there isin the kingdom of China 


a king as great as he is enlightened, perfectly 


holy, perfectly. intelligent, and who by his 


majesty and power reigns supreme, Every 


day I think with confusion of my bad fortune, 
and lament thet I cannot go in person to pay 
ately towards the capital of China and wish your 
holy person ten thousand felicities. 

"On the serival of Kiisng-yien, I had the 


representing | 3 
the galtiode ot debeiey. end divine calm. I 


chee ayn in aha, st eile, Airings 8 


ae “I humbly desire that the august emperor of 

China may obtain perfect felicity and uonder- 

standing, that he may enjoy long life in order 

to guide every creature to happiness, and that 
" Pauthier says‘ one’—w.s. p. 70, 


Jawvant, 1880.) 
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shipwreck, to sail over the immense sea of life 
and death. Now I have entrusted Kuang-yuen 
with some relics of Sikyamuni, that he may 
present to your majesty on my behalf.” 

8 hi-ho (Danipila ?) also translated a letter 
from the monks of India as a body which in 
its style and thoughts resembled that of king 
Mo-si-nang. 

According to the Samanean Shi-ha 
(Dinapils ?) “the kingdom of U-tien-nang 
(Udyina)"* belongs to Northern India, After 
twelve days’ travelling in a westerly direction, 
one arrives at the kingdom of Khiomtho-lo 
(Gandhirn) ; at the end of other twelvo days, 
journeying in the same direction one comes to 
the kingdom of N an g-g o-] o-k i a-l o (Naga- 
rahira) ; after journeying ten days moro, still 
in the same direction, the kingdom of Lan-po 
(Lampa, Lamghin)"™ is reached, at the end of 


other ten days, still travelling towards the west, | 


one arrives at the kingdom of G o-j 6-DaAD g* 
(Gajana) ; continuing the journey towards the 
west the kingdom of Posse (Pars’s, Persia) 


is at Inst reached; thence one can set sail on | : 
_kia-wha (on kind of religious dress, from the 
| Sanskrit word kashéya, brown). 


“The journey from Northern to Central 
India occupies a hundred and twenty days. 


«From Central India travelling towards the | i 


west, after three halts A-la-w et (?) is reached ; 
and if the journey is continued in the same 
direction for twelve days more, one comes"* to 
Ka-ra-na-kiii-je (the second syllable is not 
required—Kanyakubja, Kanauj); ut the end 
of other twelve days’ travelling one arrives at 
the kingdom of M a-la-wei; after a journey 
of twelve days more, still in a westerly direc- 
tion, one reaches the kingdom of U-jen-ni™ 


(Ujjayani) ;if one continues journeying in the. 


same direction for twenty-five days more the 
kingdom of Lo-lo (Lara?) is arrived at, and 
after other forty days one comes to the king- 
dom of § u-la-t a (Suriahtra). | 

“From Surishtra to the Western Sea is a 
journey of eleven days. 





Mira sar es Gon Ovid 
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“It generally takes three months to travel 
from Central to Southern India; thence after 
journeying eighty-six on towards the weet 
one arrives at the of Rong-kia-na 

sd from which another day’s tra- 
velling in ” the same direction brings one to 
the sea. 

“Tf one sets ont from Southern India, and 
travels in a southerly direction, he will reach 
the southern sea at the end of six months.” 

Sach were the itineraries which the monk 
Shi-ha (Dinipila ?) made known.™ 

In the eighth year (983 ap.) a monk oalled 
Fa-yn, who had gone to India to search for 
Buddhist books, arrived on hia way back to 
China at the kingdom of San-fo-tai (part of 

Sumatra), where he met an Indian monk called 
M ei-m ol os bh i-Li (Mimarnéri ?),"" who after a 


short interview asked him to take charge of a 


letter in which he expressed a desire to go to the 


F a-y u set himself to beg, and caused o dais 
to be made ornamented with dragons and a 


princes whose ‘dominions he would have to 
travel through. He presented them to the king 
of San-fo-tsi (Sumatra); whence he camo 
after a long voyage to the Prince of A-ku-la 
and Kie- mang (Kiima ’), steward of cavalry, 
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A Brahman called Yong-hi and a heretical 


sectarian from Persia called A-]i-in also arrived 
at the capital. Yopg-shi announced that his 
native kingdom was called Li-te, and that the 


king's name was Y¥ a-] o-fi-£; and his surname — 


A-je-ni-fo; he was clothed in yellow, and wore 
a golden headdress ornamented with the seven 
precious things.*” When he went out he mount- 


ed an elephant, or was borne in « palanquin. | 


His retinue waa preceded by musicians who 
sang melodious songs accompanied by the sound 
of conch shells and cymbals. He often visited 
the Buddhist convents, and distributed abund- 
ant alms to the poor. The queen's name was 
Mo-ho-ni (Mahim ?); she wore a robe of red 
taffeta, enriched with thin plates of chased 
gold. She only went ont once a year, when she 
distributed generous gifts for the relief of the 
unfortunate. Ifany one had an act of injustice 
or tyranny to complain of, he waited til the 
king or queen went out to walk; he then 
followed them, and laid open his grisvances. 
There were four ministers of justice who directed 
the administration of the kingdom, and decided 


The different kinds of grain, the domestic | posse 


animals and the different kinds of fruit were 
the game as in Chins. In the markets and for 
all commercial transactions they made use of 
copper coins, 


The face and the back of these coins wero | 


distinguished as in China by different inscrip- 


tions or ornaments; they were round and of the | 


same diameter as those of China; bot the 
centre was full and not pierced by a hole for 
the purpose of stringing them on a cord. 

After six months’ travelling in an easterly 
direction from this kingdom one comes to the 


kingdom of the Ta-shi (Taxi, Arabs); two 


montha after to Si-che ti (Turfan, country of 
the 
Hia-chei. 

A-li-in added that the king of his native 
country had taken the title of He-i (which 
means ‘clothed in black’™); his family name 
was Chang, anu tis enrewne Le i-m00, He wore 








ainely ; Int, Su-fa-1o (Suvarns 
(Rape rer; es Lieti-h at thy 
oy ier mer camaiie io-ie-kia- li the 
tb, Po-ma-lo-kia {Podmardga), the ruby : (CE. ey 





fa-au, book xxx. fol. 14). 
“ This expression refers to the Abbaside Khalifs. The 


Uigurs); and three months after that to 





| clothing“ of brocaded ‘silk’ of different” colours. 


Every time that he went out to walk or hunt he 
was absent two or three days; he took a whole 
day to return, The sdministration of publi¢ 
affairs was entrusted to nine persons of the 
highest rank. 

The inhabitants do not make use of coins in 
their commercial transactions; there are many 
different articles which they exchange for 
goods. 

Six months’ travelling in an Easterly direction 
from this country, brings one to the kingdom 
of the Brahmans (India).™ 

In the second year of the Chi-tao period 
(996 4. D.) an Indian monk came to China on 
board a merchant vessel. He brought a bell 


_to the emperor, a clapper (of a bell) orna- 


mented with little bells, a little copper bell, a 
statuette of Buddha, and a sacred book written 
on palm leaves. He did not understand the 
Chinese language. 

In the third and fourth years of the Thien. 
shing period (1025—1026 a. p.) some Indian 


monks of Western India, "A i-hi en-eh i (which 


means loving the knowledge which wise men 

ossess, Prabbajfidnapriya ?), Sin-h uo (i.e. pro- 
tector of the faith, Pranayapila?), and others 
came to present Buddhist books written on 
palm leaves. The emperor gave each of them 
a violet cloak of a square shape, and a rich 
girdle. 

In the second month of the fifth year (1027), 
five monks, namely: Fa-kie-taiang (which 
means happiness of the law, Dharmaéri ?), and 
others came, bringing to the emperor Buddhist 
books ; he gave each of them a violet mantle of 
& square shape. 

In the first month of the third year of the 
King-yei period™® (1034 a, p.), nine monks, 
namely: Shen-ching (i. ¢. he who haa a good 
reputation, Suyaéas ?), ete., came to give the 
emperor some Buddhist books and relics of 
Buddha, and also o little statue of Tong y a- 
pu-sa (i.¢. Bodhisattva with copper teeth, 
Timradantabodhisattva?). The emperor gave 
them pieces of silk.** 





atin ob about this time (974-001 
it who reigned in Feria about ths time (976001 0.) 

gers sph naka 

*? Pauthier gives 1036 4.0.—Exz. p, 53. 

" Pauthier's scocunt comes down to ap. 1439 (Ezamen, 

pp. 4—94). 
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THE HASTAMALAKA, 
BY PROF. E. B. COWELL, M.A., CAMBRIDGE. 


The poem, of which I give the text and 
translation below, is one which is very well 
known in India, but has never been printed 
in Europe. Most educated natives know it by 
heart, and it is universally considered as one of 
the best summaries of the Vedinta doctrines. 
Its authorship is uncertain; but there are two 
commentaries upon it, each of which cariously 
enough is ascribed to Sankara Achirya, 
the celebrated Vedantist teacher of the eighth or 
ninth centary. Dr. Hall in his Bibliographical 
Index ascribes the poem to Hastamalaka, The 
twelfth stanza is quoted in the Veddnia-sdra 
(the only quotation which I have noticed from 
the work), and Hastimalaka is mentioned as 
the author in the Vidwan-manoranjini Commen- 
tary on the Veddnta-sdra by Rimatirtha-yati. 
Hastimalaka is celebrated as one of Sankara's 
earliest disciples; and he is afterwards said 
to have founded a modified form of Vedintism 





recognizing Vishnn os the eupreme Brahma. 
It is probable, however, that the title of the 
poem has no reference to any anthor, as hasid-— 
malaka may simply mean ‘a myrobalan in the | 


hand,’ and thus be used metaphorically to signify 
something very plain and obvious, as the round 
frniton theopen palm. The phrase is thus used 
in the Vajraiuchi Upanishad (Weber's 
p- 213, 10), where the true Bribman is described 
as the ‘contented man, free from desires and 
passions, who sees everything as visibly before 
him asa myrobalan on the palm of hia hand’ 
(karetaldmolakam iva)’; and this is the inter- 


pretation which one of my Pandits in Calcutta | » 


gave to the title. 

The ultimate identity of the individual and 
the supreme soul is the great tenet of the 
Vedinta, ‘That art thon’ (/at eam ast) 1s the 
first leason of the neophyte, and the last vision 


of the perfected mystic. The one supreme soul — 


alone exists; all the separate consciousnesses 
of individuals are but the reflection of the one 
soul on the mnultitudinons ‘internal organs’ 
which are the creation of ‘ignorance’ or illusion. 
To reach reality we must strip off the successive 
PLE ada Ln atid ail alle RE 


* Cf. ales Vigaen tink, Comm. on Sinkiya Sdtra, 
"ther rena pee in Higa Philos. 
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veils—the waking world first (where the soul 
is disguised by the gross effects) and the world 
of dreams next (where it is disguised by the 
subtle effects), till we reach that of sound sleep. 
Here for the time the individual soul does attain 
its real nature, butits inherent delnsion remains 
latent, and is still capable of being called ont 
into actuality. Only the knowledge of the high- 
est troth, as taught in the Vedinta, can abolish 


_ ignorance,and so destroy personality in its germ." 


The soul's real notare, as identical with Brah- 


ma, is always described as ‘ essentially existent, 
intelligence, and joy’; but though defined as 
‘esgentially inte!ligence, thia intelligence is not 


exercised on any object, as all objects, as well as 
the internal organ or ‘mind’ which cognizes 
transient perceptions, are produced by ‘ignorance’ 
and therefore unreal. There is a striking verse 
of the Yoga-rdsish(a* :— 

“‘ As would be the pure nature of light if all 
that is illumined by it, as space, earth, and ether, 
were annihilated, auch is the loneliness of the 
pure-easenced spectator (soul), when all objects, 
as I, thou, and the three worlds, have passed 
into non-existence." 

“ Kastvath éiéo kasya kuto ’si gant 
kimn nima te tvam kuta Agato ‘si | 


ed. | ctadvada tyath mama suprasiddham 


matpritaye pritivivardhano 'si” || 1 || 
Niham manushyo na cha deyayaksho 

na brihmanakshatriyavaiéyiéddrah | 

na brahmachari na grihi vanastho 
bhikshur Tu chiham nijabodhariipal; || 2 | 


ea nityopslabdhisvardpo "hamitmié, |} 3 |j 


Yam agnyushnavannityabodhasvariipam 
manaéchakshuridiny abodhitmakini | 


| pravartante oye, ave kamren okam 


sa nity ‘hamdtend || 4 | 
Mukhibhicako decpaye dt 

mukhatvat prithaktvena naivisti vasta | 
chidibhisako dhishu jivo ‘pi tadvat 


aa nityopalabdhisvartipo ‘hamitmé || 5 |] 


ee é ders yori ve 
odinbithese: 
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itself is void of all conditioning disguises, like 
the infinite ether,—that Soul, essentially eternal 
perception, am I. 

4. *That which being itself one, unchange- 
| able, and essentially eternal knowledge (as fire 
is essentially heat), is the substratum which 
bears, as they act, the mind, eye, and the rest, 
which are mere Ignorance’,—that Soul, essen- 
tially eternal perception, am I. 

5. ‘The reflection of the face seen in the 
| mirror is nothing in itself as separated from the 
face, so is the personal soul in itself nothing, 
the reflection of Intelligence on the internal 
organ,—that Soul, essentially eternal percep- 
tion, am I. 

6. ‘As the reflection vanishes when the 
mirror is not, and the face remains alone, apart 
| from all delusion, so that Soul which remains 

without a reflection when the understanding is 
am I. 

7. ‘That which abiding aloof from mind, 
eye, and the rest, is itself mind, eye, and the 
rest to mind, eye, and the rest, and whose 
nature mind, eye, and the rest cannot reach,— 
that Soul, essentially eternal perception, am I. 

8. ‘That which, being one, shines forth salf. 
iteelf essential light, and which yet appears as 
though variously modified in various internal 
organs, as the one sun shines reflected in the 
| water of different vessels—that Soul, essentially 
eternal perception, am I. 
illuomines at the same moment the object to each, 
so that Soul, the one intelligence, which illu- 
essentially eternal perception, am I. 

10. ‘Aas the bodily senso illumimed by the 
sun grasps the form of the object, but when 
unillumined grasps it not, so that by which the 
one sun must be itself illumined to illumine the 
tion, am I. 

ll. ‘As the one sun seems many in tho 
agitated waters, and oven when reflected in 
still waters must be yet recognized aos really 


mukhath vidyate kalpanihinam ekam | 
sa nityopalabdhisvaripo "hamitmé || 6 || 
ManaSchakshurider vimuktah svayam yo 
manaéchakshurider manaSchakshuridib | 
manaéchakshurider agamyasvaripal 
sa nityopalabdhisvariipo ‘hamitma 7] 
Ya eko vibhiti svatah Suddhachetéh* 
prakiéasyaripo ‘pi nineva dbisha | 
farivodakastho yathA bhinur ekah 
sa nityopalabdhisvaripo 'hamitmé || § || 
Yathinekachakshuhprakiso ravir na 
kramepa prakAaikaroti prakaéyam | 
aneki dhiyo yas tathaikaprabodhal 
sa nityopalabdhisvariipo "hamitmé || 9 | 
pragrihnati nabhitem evath vivasvan | 
tathd bhita Abhisayatyaksham ekah 
sa nityopalabdhisvariipo "hamitmA || 10 || 
Yathi stirya ecko "psy anckaéchaliso 
sthirisy apyananvagvibhivyasvartipah® | 
chalisn prabhinnisu dhishveka evam 
ea nityopalabdhiavariipo "hamitmé || 11 || 
yatha nisbprabham: manyate chitimndhah | 
tathd baddhavad bhiti yo madhadrishteh 
sa nityopalabdhisvardipo "hamAtmii || 12 || 
samastesha vastushv anusyitamekam 
samastini vasttini yatn na sprifanti | 
sa nityopalabdhisvariipo 'hamAtméi || 15 || 
Upidhan yath bhedaté sanmaninim 
tathA bhedat’ buddhibhedeshn te "pi | 
yatha thandrakanam jale chatichalatvam 
tathi chafichalatvam tavaptha Vishgo || 14 || 

1. ‘Who art thou, my child, and whose, and 
whither goest thou? Whatis thy name, and 
whence art thou come? Tell me all this clearly | 
to gladden me,—thou fillest my heart with glad- 


ret L. 











2, ‘Iam nota man nora god nor s demi- 
god, no Brihman, Kshatriya, Vaidya, nor Sidra; 
religious mendicant; innate Knowledge 
am I. 

g. ‘That which is the canse of the action of 






mind, eye, and the rest, as the sun is the canse separate, so that which, Gteall’ sally cies 


> LO. Lib, MS. reads siddhachetah. 
kL. Comm 


cis cece ks aa i eee alates Si dat 
2 gaaakcer’ ledge, ia the eubstratam which bears aa they act, the mind, 


! : ve, : eye and the rest, which are more —as the fire is 
* The MS. Comm. takes it differently :—" that which the substratam’ that bears the —thet Boul, esseon- 
being itself one, unchangeable, and essentially eternal know tially, de." aaa, —: 


Jamvany, 1880.] 
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seema many in the restless internal organs,— 
that Soul, essentially eternal perception, am I. 

12. "As he whose eye is covered with a 
cloud thinks in his delusion that the sun is 
clouded and has lost its light, so thatsoul which 
seems bound to him whose mind's eye is blind,— 
that Soul, essentially eternal perception, am I. 

13 ‘That which being in itself one, is strung 
through all things and with which nothing 
ever yet comes in contact,and which, like the 
ether, is always pure and uncontaminated’ in 
its nature,—that Soul, essentially eternal percep- 
tion, am I, 


14 ‘As the pure crystals appear different | 


by the presence of a disguiser," so thon ‘too ap- 
pearest different by the diversity of individual 
minds ; as the moonbeams appear to be tremul- 
ous in the water, so thou too, O Vishnu, appear- 
est to flicker in our world!’ 

Of the- two different commentaries on the 
Hastdmalaka, ascribed to Sankara Acharya, 
one was printed at the end of the Calcutta 
edition of the Veddnta-sdra,-in 1853; there is a 
MS. of the other in the India Office Library, 
belonging to the Gaikwad collection, and copied 
Samvat 1563 (4.p. 1506). Both profess to claim 
Sankara Acharya as their author, but 
both, especially the latter, are far too diffuse to 
vindicate their claim to have been written by 


the greatest philosophical anthor that India 


has produced. Asa specimen of cach I sub- | 


join the introductory passage, in which each 


professes to explain the origin and object of | 


the poem. Neither gloss comments on the 
first two stanzas, as found in our present text; 
both begin their explanations with the third. 
The commentary inthe E. I. Library (MS. 
2532) thos opens: 
had attained supreme knowledge, ond who had 


assumed the last body before absolute emanci-— 


pation, having been ejected from home by his 
relations because he seemed obstinutely dumb, 


was pointed out by his father, and accordingly | 


asked by the author of the GoRnmOpnaey (on the 
Veddnta-Sitras, ¢.0, Sankara), ‘who art thon P* 
Desiring that others also might have a dignity 
like his own, be proceeded accordingly to de- 
scribe his own pre-eminence, and to declare 

7 The printed min tag eee SAAT am tir} tery 
Me ‘Kaschid wtpan " ) dvirbhitocharemetehak 


afuamdkalwina vahishkritak pita een 
padcApakridbhih ' ‘kas twam' il een swlnabhavon 





“na certain student, who | 





himself in the following stanzas (i.e. beginning 
with the third.)"” 

The other Commentary opena with the follow- 
ing introduction ; 

“All beings here have an instinctive desire 
to obtain happiness and to escape pain; now a 
certain person, possessed of a pre-eminent 
amount of merit, and considering worldly happi- 
hess as only so much pain from ita insep 
connection with pain and from its transitoriness, 
becomes thoroughly disgusted with all mundane 





existence, and in his disgust he strives toeseape 


from its bonds; and his teacher, telling him 
that the ignorance of the sonl's nature is the 
cause of all mundane existence, ard the know- 
ledge thereof the cause of its abolition, instructs 
him accordingly in the knowledge of the indi- 
vidoal soul.” 

Neither of these opening paragraphs gives 
any hints as tu the author or the real circum- 
stances of the comporition of the poem. A 
Bengali translation inserts a curious legend, 
that Sankara, in the course of his wanderings 
asa religious reformer, met one day in the road 
a certain beautifol youth, whom he addressed 
in the words of the first verse. and who repeated 
the remainder of the poem as his reply; but 
there seems no authority for this story. 

There is a curions parallel tothe Hastdmalaka 
in an ode of the great Persian mystic Shamsi 
Tabriz, quoted by Erskine in the first volume 
(p. 108) of the Bombey Literary Society's 
Transactions :— 

“What advice, O Musalmiins, as I do not know 
myself; 

Iam neither Christian nor Jew, noram I a 


_ fre-worshipper nor Musulmiin. 


I am not from the East nor the West, nor am 
I of land or fire, 

Tam not from the country of "Irak, nor am I 
from tho land of Kharisin. 

Iam neither of water nor air, nor am I of 
fire or earth Hd 

I am not of Adam or Eve, nor am I of the 
inhabitants of paradise. 

My place is no place, my sign is without sign : 

I have neither body nor soul,—what is there 
then? Tam the soul of my beloved.” 

: raccoon ‘a yesh ae aa aahigr 94 ive, bhdyiin madvad | 


“te Prom dinidafabhit fokaih 
Journal hilology, Vol. WL. (1870) 
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MISCELLANEA. 


ON SULABA. 
To the Editor of the * Indian Antiquery.” 

In my translation of the Kud&é Inscriptions 
(Ind. Ani. VII. 254) I have identified Sulacd, 
in the name Sulasadata, with the modern 
Tulef the Prikpit namea of which plant, viz. 
Suard and Selasemeiijarl, Dr. Bihler had pointed 
out tome. I have since met, in Sildnka’s com- 
mentary on the dAchdrdiga Sdira, written in 
the Sikn year 798, with SulasA aa one of 
the jagenmdferas or mothers of the world. She 
is there ssid to be the mother of all snake races. 
The name Sulas4datta is thos on the same 
line with three more snake-namea occurring 
in the same inscriptions: Niga in No. II, 
Niginikdin No. 2, and Sarpild in Nos. 3 
and 9. 

The word sulasa for snake, is derived from the 
root fas, and means originally either the agile one 
or the shining one. What connection there is 
between the mother of the enake-races and the 
Tulast, if there be any, I dare not decide. 

The passage in question makes part of an ae- 
eount of the different opinions regarding the 
origin and nature of the universe (Calcutta edition 
vol. L. p. 48): 

Agtid iden famobhi¥am aprofidaam (sic) alak- 
shanom | oproferkyam ovigieyom prosepiam ira 
servatah || (ef. Manu, I. 6) tarmin chdrnortbhiite 





Ate sthdeara dmoranare chaina— 
nash jengems | maskt Se Le | so as°to form w text of similar character to that 


pronashtoragerdkshase || kevalarh gahvarthhdite madd. 
bAdsavivarfite | ackintydfmd vibhus tatva éaydnas 
tapyate fapah || fafra ftasya daydnasya mdbhch 
matdalanitham Aridyam kdiichanakarrikam || farmia 
padme “prabhagerda dandf yofioparttasariyuktah 
(read “eifakah) | brahmd fafrofpannas tena joganmd- 
terah srishidh : 


Aditih surommghiadh Ditir tomisen Mawar | 


minuthydadm | Vinatd cikongdadm mdtd 
Haérdndm || Kodroh serfsripdadm Sulaed mdfd te 


adgajditadm | Suradhih chatushpaddndm Tid ponah 


sarvabtjdndm || ity dd. 

These jagaumdforas remind os of the Greek 
goddesses called paripes, 8 temple of which was, 
according to Plutarch (Mare.),in the old Sicilian 


Minster, Westphalia. 
BUNDAHISH MBS. 

A few montha ago(in the Academy of May 3, 1879; 
see anfe, vol. VILL p. 262) I wae oblo to announce 
the existence of 4 Pahlavi manuscript, in Bombay, 
containing a more complete text of the Bundabiuss 





than that hitherto known; and I can now report 
the existence in Europe of a small fragmont of 
what appears to have been a similar text. 

When the late Professor Westergaard of Kopen. 
hagen retarned from Persia in 184, he brought 
with him two imperfect Pahlayi MSS., which he 


had obtained most probably at Kirmin. One of 


these he kindly lent me in 1878, when I found it 
had lost 71 folios at the beginning and some 35 
at the end, but the remaining 181 folica contained 
the whole of the ninety-two questions and answers 
of the Dddistdn-i Dintk, together with a consider- 
able portion of the writings which usually precede 
and follow that Pahlavi text in the most complete 
MSS. This MS., which was probably written in 
aD, 1572, was presented by Westergaard to the 
University Library at Edpenbagen | 
before his death. 

The other MS. appears to have commenced with 





the Bundahish, of which the first 129 folios are 


lost, leaving only the last page of the text followed 
by a colophon written in a.n. 1567; next comes 
the Pablavi text of the Mafnék-i-Khard written 
4.0. 1569; and after that some short texts, esid 
to be of minor importance, I am indebted to 
Professor Hoffmann of Kiel for directing my 
attention to this emall fragment of the Buadahish, 
and for kindly sending me a facsimile of it. Tt 
contains only tho last few sentences of the last 
chapter, interspersed with somendditional phrasea, 


contained in the recently-reported MS. in Bombay. 
There has, as yet, been no opportunity of compar- 
ing it with the corresponding part of the Bombay 
ME., but, og the 129 missing folios would have 
been exactly sufficient to contain the remainder 
of the text existing in that MS., there can be very 
little doubt that Westergaard's MS. formerly 
contained the same more complete and extensive 
text of the Bumdchish, amounting to nearly 30,000 
words instead of the 15,000, which have hitherto 
been supposed to be the extent of the work. 

one-third of a. century in Europe, before their erect 
character could be ascertained by comparison with 
other copies of the same texts, is surely an argu- 
ment in favour of a searching examination of all 





 Piirsi libraries, by some one thoroughly acquainted 


with all known Pahlavi and Avesta texts, to 
ascertain not only where the best copies exist, but 
also what fragmenta of unknown texts yet 
survive, Soch an examination must be of the most 
searching character to be of any use, so as to 
account for the text on every folio of every mano- 


| script, and to ascertain the name and date of 
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every copyist. Unfortunately, the owners of such 


MSS. can rarely give much trustworthy informa-— 


tion on these points, and are apt to have very 
erroneous ideas of the contents and importance 
of their books. 


METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THE 
MAHABHARATA, 
BY JOHN MUIR, D.O.L., LLD., &e. 
(Continued from Pol. IIT. p. 330.) 
Evits or Isprotiow. 
Mahdbhdrata, xii, 3814. 

The dilatory men who let 
The time for action pass oway, 
Though long they seek, can seldom get 
Another opportunity. 


E. W. Wesr. 








Harsy Sreece. 
Mahdbhdrata, i. 8559; vy. 12667, 
Of all men him most luckless deem 
With thorns of speech who others tears, 
Who on his lips, with taunts that teem, 
Destruction's cursing Goddess bears. 
Tut Crams asp Duties or Farmsxpsarr, 
Mahdbhdrata, v. 3317. 
That mortal —sages heartless call 
That does not help his friends in need, 
Who does not kindly warn and lead 
Whene'er they seem about to full, 
He merits praise, who urged by care 
His friend from folly back to hold, 
Should use all means, and, waxing bold, 
Should even seize him by the hair, 


BOOK NOTICES. 


Ixtaopuction to the Screven of Rettorox. By F. 
Maz Miller, M.A., or. Bro. London: Longmans & (Co, 


Lecrones on the Oxtorm and Gaowrn of Reiatow as 


eee ee 

These are two interesting volumes, written with 
all the ease and elegance characteristic of ane 
who is at once a master of his subject and the art 
of exposition and the language he employs, Pro- 
fessor Max Miller writes with singular grace, so 
adorna whatever be handles, and so illuminates it 
with the moat felicitous illustrations that hia ab- 
| strosest discussions flow and fascinate as if they 
were vivid historical narrations, In an age remark- 
able for the number of eminent men of science 
who are also eminent men of Ietters, he has the 
literary gift in eo remarkable a degree that he 
not only has secured an audience for the sciences 
he specially cultivates, but may be said more than 
any other man who uses the English tongue tohave 
created, in circles that usually fear and flee the dry 


and the recondite, something akin to an enthusiasm | 


for the study of the languages and religions of the 
He bas helped to give India and England a new 
méaning to each other, to create between the two 
happier, because more intelligent, more moral and 


sympathetic relations. He has helped to mako | 


India feel that sn European scholar may love and 
with as moch enthusiasm aa any Native Pandit, 
and he has helped to make England feel that the 


spirit, that, as their languages have the same 


blema, and have fallen on similar solutions, have 





been indeed alike in their search aftor truth and in 
their desire to find it. Hoe who succeeds, though 
but in a small degred in a work like this, achiovea 
one of the greatest successes posible to man. 

The volumes before us tay be said to represent 
Professor Mar Miller's more systematic and deti- 


berate contributions to the Science of Religion. 


Their germs, indeed, may be said to lie seattere 
up and down hia other writings. The questions 
discussed there involve more or lees the questions 
discussed here. The questions ag to the Origin 
and nature of language, and as to the nature 
and growth of mythology, are essentially related 
to the question as to the gonesia and d 
ment of religion; they may, indeed, be said in a 
sense to be one and the same, And so whether 


writing of Language or Mythology or Indian 


Literature, Professor Max Miller has never been 
able to escape from the problems that specially 
engage him here, But just because they specially 
engage him, we expect from him a discussion ays- 
tematic and scientific in a degree impossible to the 
Lecturer on Language, to the writer of the Chips 
The hand of the writer has here all ite old conning, 
his speech haa all ite old charm, is now swift, gonial, 
graphic, and now slow, ornate, elegant, holding us 
illustrations long drawn out, Yet wo are more than 






in the earlier writings than for the full and scien- 


1 Compare the expressions in Pealms bi. 2; Iv. 21, lvi.4; and lziv. 3, 4. 
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tific exposition in these; and yet we must confess 


to this conviction. Weare sorry to have to say 
that Professor Max Miillor’a standpoint seema to 
us to have changed for the worse. He has indeed 
qualities that fit him in an exceptional degrees to be 
an interpreter of ancient Hindu religion. He is o 
scholar, with o scholar’a general love of truth and 
special love of his subject. He is a poet too, with 
the poet's penetrative insight, quick eye for all that 
is true and besntiful and good, with the poet's 
fine imaginative sympathy with the men and 
natures he would interpret, and his ability to re- 
present their mind and meaning in his own and 
our speech. But behind the scholar and poet 
stands the thinker, and Professor Max Miller's 
philosephical standpoint is not what it once was. 
In his earlier works he was more or leas in philo- 
sophy a disciple of Schelling, in his last he has 
fallon under the influence of Noiré. And the in- 
Aluence bas, to our mind, beco anything ‘nt 
happy: . Schelling, especially in his later days, was 
dreamy, fanciful, even phantastic, bot in his ideas 
of spirit, of reason, of the nature and genesis of 
religion he was, as seems te us, on the whole 
essentially right. ? 
represent one of the most reactionary and infertile 
schools of philosophy in the Germany of to-day. 
And we can only and deeply regret that a name so 


influential in connexion with the study which is | 


now called “the science of religion” should have 
in any degres been open to the influence of such a 
aystem. 

Each of the volumes now before us may bo said 
to consist of two parts, o philosophic and o 
acientific, or a theoretical and historical. The 


philosophical and theoretical is concerned with the | 


questions as to the origin and nature of religion ; 
the scientific and historical with the interpreta- 
tion of religion in its concrete forms, religious idens 
and beliefs as expressed in the language, litera- 
ture, customs and laws of given peoples. Yet 
thesetwo parts are most intimately connected. 
A man always interprets facts of mind or spirit 
according to his theory of spirit. He studies reli- 
gion and history by the light of his philosophy, and 
cin 660 00 more in them than his philosophy enables 
him to see. Hence the significance of Professor 
Maz Miller's theoretical principles for his scien- 
tific criticismand historical presentationof religion. 
On this point we must say a word or twoa propos 
of his Hibbert Lectures; the other work has been 
too long before the public to need any further 
notice here? The first lecture, on “ the Percep- 
tion of the Infinite,” discusses the philosophical 
question. It is to ua the least satisfactory in the 
* This work haa been. | 
Italian, and Swodish.—Ep, 





But Noiré appears to us to — 





book. ‘The question is much too large to be treated 
within #0 marrow compass, and we believe Pro- 


fessor Max Millor, bad he been left to himself, would 


not have attempted to discuss it under conditions 
#0 little equal to its claims. But passing by the cri- 
tical parts,—which are but a series of brief, though 
searching, glances at two or three theories as to the 
natureof religion, with omission ofall save the very 
slightest reference to the most rational and com- 
prebensive theory of all—we come to our author's 
positive and constructive doctrine. He modifies 
the doctrine maintained in his earlier course of 
lectures, that religion ia a mental faculty, which 
“independent of, nay,in spite of sense and reason, 
enables man toapprehend the Infinite under differ- 
ent names aod varying disguises." This os a 
piece of psychology was aever very lucid. It is 
not very easy to understand how any mental 


faculty “that is independent of reason and can 


actin spite of" it can be o rational faculty. But 
as now modified it is still less satisfactory. “ Reli- 
gion, in its subjective sense of faith,” is now 
made “ simply a development of sensuous percep- 
tion." And so be says, in answer to the ques- 
tion, how suche being as the primitive savage, 
with nothing but his five senses, ever comes to 
think or speak of anything not finite or infinite P— 
“It is the senses which give him the first impression 
of infinite things, and supply him in the end with 
an intimation of the infinite, Everything of which 
his senses cannot perceive a limit, is toa primitive 
savage, or to any man in an early stage of intellec- 
tual activity, unlimited or infinite: Man sees, he 
sees to a certain point; and there hia eyesight 
breaks down. But exactly wherehis eyesight breake 
down, there presses upon him, whether he likes 
it or not, the perception of the unlimited or 
infinite.” Now throughout this statement two 
entirely distinct notions are confounded, the In- 
definite and the Infinite. These are nat only 
distinct, but opposite. The Indefinite is simply the 
undefined, what is without perceived limits; but 
the Infinite is the without-bounds, is what is not 
simply undefined, but cannot be defined. The one 
includes, the other excludes, the ideas of relation 
because they perceive the definite; but the reason 
conceives the Infinite, Then in what sense can 
“the senses” be said “to perceive.” They are not 
rational things; to them as senses reason does not 
in history, or any reason or reasonable being in 
nature, ia doe to man’s quality as a rational, not to 
his nature aa a simply sensuous, being. A con. 
ception of “infinite things” is possible; “an im- 





® Hibbert : Perna 7. 26, 37. * Ibid p, 37, 
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pression of infinite things” or “a perception of the 
Infinite” is absurd. I frankly confess my innbility 
to attach any meaning worthy of our author to 
such m sentence as “T maintain that before it (the 
Infinite) becomes a noowmenon, it is an atatheton, 
though not a phainomenon.”" Whatever the senses 
perceive appears tothe senses; the a 


appearance | 
is the objective side of the perception, the per- 


ception the subjective side of the appearance. 

The influence of his empirico-transcendental 
philosophy pervades more or lesa the lectures ; 
it is, indeed, hardly apparent in the second lecture 
with which we throughout cordially agree, or the 
third, which is on admirable account in our 
suthor's very best style of the place and value of 
the Vedas in the acady of religions. But in the 
fourth, “on the Worship of Tangible, Semi-Tan- 
gible and Intangible Objecta”—and in the fifth— 


“the Ideas of Infinity and Law"—its presence | 


and action become very manifest. For one thing 
it makes in these and the next lecture the pre- 
sentation of Vedic religion leas ethical and more 
sensuous than it might have been. We could have 
wished that Professor Max Miller had analysed, 
verified and organized for ua not simply the forms 
and characters and qualities of the deities that 
fill the Vedio Pantheon, but also the ethical ideas, 
work in the heart of the Vedic society, not only 
creating the seeds of the philosophy that was 
afterwards to blossom into the Upanishads, but 
also laying the foundations of the sacerdotal 
polity that was afterwards to receive expression 
in the Laws of Maan, And this auggests another 
remark—the significance of India for religion 
does not end at the point where Professor Max 
Maller leaves us. Inasense it only begins there. 





We see Indian religion becoming at once more | 
spiritual and more sensuous, entering upon one of | 


the many phases through which it was destined 
topass, Yet cach of these phasea—Brahmanism, 

Buddhism, Hinduism—was the logical and natural 
outcome of the other; and to erhibit them in 
their relations to each other and to the epirit of 
man is to oxhibit one of the most wonderful pro- 
ceases of cvolation in religion the history of the 
world has to show. 

It is not possible, within our limits, to give any 
sdequate notice of this book; or any illustrations 
of the learning, the true and felicitous reflexions 
the vigorous and searching criticiam with which 
it abounds, or of the generous and catholic spirit 
which ina dopa penetrates and illumines it. 
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A. cummns Damen os Mogae a0 
o EOGRAFIHT, IsTORT, AND LitehaTvne. 
Tche Tiswanes ie Profemor of Hindastan!, 


Staff College (Bro. pp. xix and 411), London: Tribner 
Many students will hail with pleasure Mr. 
Dowson's handy volume (which forms the sixth of 
Tribner’s Oriental Series) os o book that is 





| much wanted. It is scarcely eight years yet since 


its only English predecessor appeared—Mr. J. 
Garrett's Classical Dict at 





| Madras; and though there were serious slips in it, 


and it was too largely composed of mers extracta, 
it is often very useful, ond is much fuller than that 
now before ws. Mr. Dowson has not dealt to 
much in extracte as his predecessor; none of his 
articles are long; and be has condensed in each 
with the intelligence of a man who knows his 
subject. He doea not draw on original Sanskrit 
sources, but his authorities are among the beat, 
viz. Muir's Origiaa! Sanskrit Texts, H. H. Wilson's 
Rig-weda, and Viskuu Purdne (Hall's Ed.), and the 
Bébthlingk, Lassen, Weber, Whitney, Wollheim 
da Fonseca, &c. Owing to the brevity necessary in 
such a work, we regret that theauthor bas not given 
references at the end of each article to authors 
where more detailed information might be found, 
The mythological parts are decidedly the beat; 
in the biographical matter we note many omissions, 
the names for example of Bilhana, Raménujyn, 
and Madhvichirya are missing, and the dates of 
the authors that are given are rarely indicated. 
We trust the day is not far distant, however, 
when another and enlarged edition of this work will 
be required,and we hope the enterprising publisher 
will see to it that it is then greatly increased 
both in ‘matter and value. Why should it not 
develop into » Dictionary of Sanskrit Mythology, 
Religion, History and Literature fit to rank with 
those of ancient Greek and Roman life and 
thought, soably edited by Dr. W. Smith? The late 
H. H. Wilson projected a scholarly work, and 
went so far, forty years ago, as to announce his 
intention of preparing it for the Oriental Transia- 
tion Fund. Here is the nucleus, well done, but 
far too restricted. Of this Professor Dowson is, 
modestly, well aware. “No doubt very defective” 
ia the verdict he passes on the fruit of his own 


Public Instraction in Mysore, dc., de. 
Raves a ha oe The Supplement 
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sively to the purely Brdhmanik subjecta, to the 
exclusion of Bauddha and Jaina ones, perhaps pur- 
posely; but the names of many of the sects, as 
well as of individuals mentioned in the great epics, 


are omitted. But, on tho other hand, what we | 


have is well done. Néthing could be bettor than his 
treatment of the Vedas and Epics, of such popular 
deitiegas Krishna and Rama, and of the Avatéiras, 
or incarnations of Vishnu, on which eo much of 
modern and practical Hinduism hangs. Under 
Tantra some of the truth is told regarding the hor- 
rible immorslities of much of Hindu worship and 
belief. Our readers will form an ides of the utility 
of the book from this account of the Gdyafri -— 
“A most sacred verse of the Rig-veda, which it 
is the duty of every Bréhman to repeat mentally 
in his morning and evening devotions, Tt is ad- 
dressed to the sun sa Savitri, the generator, and 
#0 it iscalled alsoSAvitri. Personifiedas a goddess, 
Savittt is the wife of Brahma, mother of the four 


Vedas, and also of the twice-born or three superior — 


castes. Oolebrooke's translation of the Gdyatri is 
‘Earth, sky, heaven. Let us meditate on (these 
and on) the most excellent light and power of that 


generous, sportive, and resplendent sun (praying — 


that) it may guide our intellects.’ Wilson's ver- 
sion is, in his translation of the Big-vada,' We 
meditate on that desirable light of the divine 
Bavitri who influences our fious rites.” In the 
Vishou Purdna be had before given a somewhat 


different version—* We meditate on that ercellent | 


light of the divine sun; may he illuminate our 
minds.’ A later version by Benfey is— May we 
receive the glorious brightnoss of this, tho genern- 
tor, of the god who shall prosper our works.’ 
Wilson observes of it —* The commentators admit 
some variety of interpretation, but it probably 
meant, in its original use, 1 simple invocation of 
the aun to shed a benignant influence upon the 
customary offices of worship, and it is still em- 
ployed by the unphilosophical Hindus with merely 
that signification. Later notions, and especially 
those of the Vedinta, have operated to attach to 
the text an import it did mot at first possess, and 
have converted it into a mystical Propitiation of 
Brahmi," It is considered a0 holy t 
often refrain from transcribing it,” 

As another specimen, wo give the following ana- 
lysis of the Ramdyana. After a brief notice of the 
versions and Adhydima Rdmdyana he proceeds :-— 


“Tho RAmdyana celobrates the life and exploits 


of Rama (Rima-chandra), the loves of Rima and 


his wife Sitd, the rape of the latter by Révana, the | 


demon king of Ceylon, the war carried on by 
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of Sith, the restoration of Rima to the throne of 
Ayodhya, his jealousy and banishment of Sith, her 
residence at the hermitage of Valmiki, the birth of 
her twin sons Kuéa and Lava, the father's discovery 
attestation of her innocence, her death, Rama's re- 
solation to follow her, and his translation to heaven. 

“The Hdmdyana is divided into seven kdedas or 
sections, and contains about 50,000 lines. Tho last 
of the seven sections is probably of Iter date 
than the rest of the work, 

“1. Bdla-kdnda, The boyhood of Rama. 

“2. dyodhyd-kdnda. Tho scenes at Avodhva 


and the banishment of Rama by his father, King 


“3, <dranya-kdnda. ‘Forest section.’ Réma's 
life in the forest, and the rape of Sité by Ravana. 

“4 Kishkindhyd-kdnda, Rama's residence at 
Kishkindhyd, the capital of his monkey ally, King 
Sugriva. 

“5. Sundara-kdndd. * Beautifal section," The 
marvellous passage of the straits by Bima and his 
allies and their arrival in Ceylon, 

“G. Yuddha-kdnda. ‘War section.’ 
of Sit, the return to Ayodbyd and the coronation 
of Rams. This is sometimes called the Lankd or 


The war 


“?. Uttara-kdnda. ‘Later section,’ Rama's 
life-in Ayodhya, his banishment of Sitd, the birth 
of his two sons, his recognition of them and of the 


and his translation to heaven, 
“ The writer or the compilers of the i 
hada high estimate of its value, and it is still held 


in Very great veneration. A verse in the introduc- 
tion says, ‘He who reads and repeats this holy 
life-giving Rémdyana is liberated from all his sina 
m0 y to the highoat 
heaven;' and in the second chapter Brahmé is mado 
to say, ‘As long asthe mountains and rivers shall 





continue on the surface of the earth, so long shall 
| the story of Rdmdyana be current in the world,’ " 


The book is followed by a very complete index 
student, and enables the suthor to avoid much 
repetition. 

Tho whole work is introduced ® condensed 
account of the origin and staal of the 
“that s good beginning has been made, and that 
a basis has been laidon which a greater and more 
worthy structure may hereafter be raised.” ‘The 


Lr 
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| acetal anamanaaas a aie Gant 
 TIECAQEAGCAT RM ADAM AMAT 
 TmIRamSzadEd UU RATAMAIT 
. Bp Ranalkes Glee. 
: nach Si PAUSE AI SaTs ATA gare 
; ae eaniaaner AARNE S1AASHY A 
| BINGHAM ATIIATA AZ AAT ae 
ERMA FAM ATAG TIVIIILS TATA A: 
ARITA AAA ARH AT a 
| PAUATTTIRS ASTANA MUA: a 
aap aeraeeIar aaa AAT IAT, : 
| FHAMTMASIA AMAIA AS AIA — 
: aapencegal ag AzaMIAAqaaaaaa 
Fes) ata He AT DH CCT PM TAA tee 
ASMA MAGA A GIST Vea AAA 
FAG AR AMAIA Ae ASTARA DEIdag 
TM SETHIS T4 ACAI TAA ALAS 
DITA AAM AAC FAATAAATA | 
MIT AADS ADM PLITAUAAEIA 
a TAMAR: qAOATAT a 
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WMT AGE THIN 


dee becadts e. 
928} aiRING 


i Alrqqer aa sya 
MATS Tala ATH TAH eeqagl 
C ahahageaaias SNA AAS RIT AIG 
j RATISLALMs| IC RRA IAVAGAAIRI 
IM ATER IAG ATTA Ragas 
 PARBAATIA WAAAY aaa 
TAKARA ira: WUNAUDAIGA (413° 
| MAD MIVIAAT ALON ICA] ae as 
. Heald ATA LA FAAA ITT SAH 
) Camraqragesarnaaarmdd aaa 
aang etalga saRAATRA Ae ATATOAT IA 
Naz Fase TOTTI ITTAACSORS RAT 
ARATAAPA OS AAMAS AMOI FAIA W718 F 
| RAMA Ra] AAA AAIATAT Se 
MEAT FA FAAS AAA AA 
RAIA TS GAMERA A TAT GI ASANTE ia} 
TARAS YT AT AMISGEIS AMIS AIM SIA | 
| aang: Raq Rada Tsoan aay, 
oaitsaaaraaqearaantyne SoG 
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A NEW SILARA COPPER PLATE GRANT. 
BY KASINATH TRIMBAK TELANG, M.A., LL.B. 


fl hice is a grant mode by a prince of the 5 i- 
lara dynasty. The plates belong to Mr. 
Rimchandra Sivrim Desii of Khirepdtan, and 
were handed over to me several months ago by 
Rao Saheb Gajinan Krishna Bhitavadekar, then 
Subordinate Judge of Devgad, and now in the 
service of the Barodi state. The plates were 
found many years agoat K hirepitan, buried 
poder ground; and itis now impossible to get 
any forther information regarding their ac- 
quisition. They consist of three sheets, about 
8 inches in length by about 6} inches in breadth, 
joined together by a ring of the usual shape, 
bearing, for a seal, the figure of a man seated 
cross-legged and with joined hands. The grant 
is, aa usual, engraved on both sides of the middle 
plate and on theinner sides only of the first and 


_mdird being in many cases written before the 
letter with which it goes, instead of over it, as 

in the modern Dévanigari. There ‘ce wandes 
instances of that confusion between g and 4 
which may be noted in other pilates also," and 
there is oiso a somewhat noticeable tendency 
towards doubling some letters.* The substitu- 
tion of agp fora; the similarity of g and q; and 
the use of the avagraha,—are some of the other 
points worthy of note in the style of writing 
in this grant. The language is throughout 
Sanskrit, the greater portion of the document 
being in fairly good verse, while a small por- 
tion at the end—which is the only part directly 
referring to the actual grant made—is in prose, 
and somewhat involved, and not always correct, 
prose. The date is given in letters and figures 
as 1016, or, according to the view of Mr. J. F. 


The characters are the old Dévaniigari, the | Fleet, 1017? of the Saka era. 
Transliteration. 
Plate 
() ava aaarg gaa mora: [il] Rafa a: qre- 
(9) qr: (u] & og Oe on ate fi] 
aETae aI (] af rad 





= TT: 
fafa 
(19) aa iil] aaa 


("] amtitatcat age =y fu] 








aesiqaaes [fa] Pamater: Ill] Ze Pet quieras: 
gat at cafe meas Hage [ll] Trae Piae- 
bth aa hy Sabina fui] 
a arefan: Hoel deri pieetye (4) | aTeaT- 
gaalearm dara: galt}yeleacaetia: 
aacgaieaaltent Pdtek anfa 9 wsaaat 


atacata 
(11) 





qafaciasraler: | fra: aferit- 
qataqaear |«6=— aeafaaaa 


| afar ATT ae ota [ll] aeRTeer- 
_ a Eggle 


('*) wafeafaqeaiora 


“la: Sagi ya ui) ‘amiatraritin 
(“Ja tara a4 fara Rasa agi 


ee debit Sie THAHT 
















+ Se fr oe. intance the, art at Cunningham's 
A L Piste x. 
4 Of Jour, B. B ae” dre wk 0. 
* Inasmuch an the expression is '' 1016 of ti the Sake 


Paleoprory (ia op 7anHiving compared the 


years given in some of the plates 


Bee ee ge to agree with Mr. Flovt's 


* The has s Ene thua! at the clowe of some 
of the » In tho transliteration Buble nce 
thus [|i], Gave besa Inserted an! Bar in brackets. In 
pedi perpen: rather areprinted only 





C7) as Prrae m7 reat edt ha wrt = 86acene 

[ry | All are argrarata q- 
C'*] ay rorraayat GD aan wrt aT a 
(°°) qeqarseaaererar: Taratparasenaeray 
Plate Ia, 


("lat aaaat sida arrrq fii] SIT RIT 
C*] sifr = aaorat "ge Rar Ta aaar | Aertiera- 
C**) argamyaq: aa fercennitar: fil] Tee eT T- 
CO) aiftahasren (ear jaraitia: ya AaraeTeeTT TACT 
C] samy: |(I1) aebeeeer 7 06ata | aaAHT- 
(“] mr wert: eaqaay rates ua ba TERR. iti) Aq f- 
(la gat: = oqadts | age: fii) aa qt: aaftirs 
C**) qurfara: |[ll] ace: ah a: arena qT aie: (] sar 
C*) qeiftardes: aesereer af ft (i) weonnvarta  ay- 
C°) aft wate cPear ta (\] eft serdar aconmaaaiaty &: [11] 
a4 oeprrarmart = att irate «Wakes 
) ated cet Peat ariee (Il) TTT Taya aT Tas a 
LU) atfarcare 7 |i] fray TASeAT- 
Oat xgemerearersa sa, arent wer fea wr 8 
[""] ara ena grafeparebees tet 5 

jet wt rata ] areat aia ame 
*) ag: stefan: (11) Bes wHeagy: heart aaea- 
Ul ye [ll] stercta: fg a ta, TayMATAaT [I] aa 

















( ns ET: it eae! RMT ATIC sAs aI- 
[°"] frrafey iit) LL Talitha: alecawaneie. 
(°°) for: siftrares:  \[ 1] 
0°) arate aretiewa [iljaten erg 

Cle ret see i TI STTT 
Olarararrane: [i] ae aed 
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ie soaadsaratqjaaaa: aes. 
orale (THA TARRATSMS FIT RIGA | 
‘7 Armalrante HIMALAYA IANS CAT 
334 AA TAH AT HTM A IMAA Sag & 
reali eerererer Nea a 
OMG Wasa 74 7 TAFT A arnt 
| WIRAATTIAUGZ maaan? MIAAG ATA THA aaa 
AANA ATTRA AMARA: Tal 30 bars: Bm 
Cr enema a ieee rau 
| TASTE MaTTa MARANA 
- DAAAATAGA| ASST IIAIAGS ROT 
PUI IAAHAAMG? ARaquzaBe DA FHI VI 
IVQAIT HITT ecbseaiclOuiciede ee 
AZT TAI AAG ATTN AMIE 
RAI AA TA Ala Ia 1A ¢ 1a aaag 
‘ chietueetauseetnin Gicleciet aaa 
| Add NePHIVTAAAA TE AS | m3 FGNIDAST A 
| UNAGIFSORIZIARNAA HeaRhany g707, HAIN TAF 
) edaqaeragga7gas 1 ssanaqaaeenass 
AHIIAZ| aaeag 79 , AVIA AA VAAL Si) 
, RIAA TINS AAD an p Se MAAS IAAI 
QAAET IM AF 3 GSI-O3 ASISITIA AAS 


WaAAd al aaa 
cy *, OS tan BE | ces | 0, 
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Ey gait madgaircagnnsotias Sue 
RAAAASIT AAI ITT @y 849529894 5/778. 
MSqqIIA (44 Ra TARA IARC 
eee aa 
ee ST ftstbal Sea EIta aiaamaa aAaaay 
CLEC EE IEPERICE Gta DELICE Ene 
ecanaaeen paRTPE HAAN A RAAT 
 FAVAAATIVAAAMHA IAA ANTIIZIFAQE 
FAGSAAATNAISAAISA FACAIAVAA AS 
ACTIVA AIHA INA AAAI | 
maaranigentta 9 ANDAMAN AD 
qeae 284: ASA Eiki) ALATA 
are SIIGA TAL) HOTT 
ve Wer Te ql RU NAIIGIA: 12 Qaer) I 
ab Bis SET HGRAA Gly te iy 
WS CITIYAA AA Fae 
RIGS OSEOAL RLTATMAAY Taare | 
ATM AIZ FTAA ISA ag 
eta] AOI shy FATA a 
a TAAAA| SURARA Hae tee Graraayg 
at ROAR TARA ACH IVA SK) 
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(4 araratoer se) 
[5] rpaaieen 7 aati Pate fu Fer-araery rr) raat aa- 
Part oa 6 gtragat |= ameaaie [II] RORRCHe 
oe ab ENE: SURI SECENR: WS 5 ER 


————= ——— 


chia 











(59) patineranterestvdackeanaitatntenet 

") sssiaoaiieh nb i i NAIR aaa TaATAe 
(%'] gaye | 

(""] ava eiikeacorevata rife 














Oat a aig a 
e we(eaereryt ree é a 
["7] Swi list ear lh | fedrreaaet- 
(°°) Saarrstaraoreny: | Repreya yl Stay a oa a- 
[°°] epreaeqa(t:) ates wats 










°") fy VT 
[7] rindi ry aaqqer (at 
[**] sari abie btvt Ut | TOTALATAERTTAATE- 







[7] &: diame pall ma i aes TGit 
may weary padaeaciantaarqaeaaqerai 
["*) ware way ore rerio sinctaqa- 





TATATS vtgpatea yeni 

(7) pxopaaty i(lajaeot warren | aes ° nat 

(°°) aaotonate | tae PRT igRoaaaitaT | ATEAAC 
aredaer rr ol said I ae 















[("] alas at 

(°?] agtaretat(at) male D 3° 

[°*) afy nferarertra il Saran) farat at RparcaPeet cre: 

[("] aa TELE tarda aaraaar lt NG iI 
Translation, whose crest glistens the Ganges like a clear 


May that Chief of the Ganas (Ganapati) digit of the moon rising over the summit of 
protect you from harm, who is honoured with | Sumern. 
worship in all undertakings, and who destroys Jimitavibhans, the son of Jim f- 
obstacles. taketu, is renowned inthe three worlds as ever 
May that Siva always protect you, on | humane; for verily, treating his own body as 
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a blade of grasa for the sake of another, he 
rescued Sankhach ida from Garuda,’ 

In his family was born the prince K a pard f, 
an ornament of the Silira dynasty, whose clean 
footstool was streaked with the beams of the 
fresh jewels in the diadems of all kings of the 
earth, and who was bold like Sr! Sahasi i- 
ka.* 

To him waa born a son, named Pulasakti, 
who was, as it were, the utmost limit of the 
polity proclaimed by the Preceptor of the Gods,’ 
and who having vanquished the whole multitude 
of hia foes in the midst of the battle-field, 
reigned over the earth unmolested. 

He had acon Kapardi the younger,’ the 


head-ornament of kings, who WS, 08 it were, & | 


second sharp goad to his elephant-like enemies, 
and whose glory rendered the universe so exces- 


sively white,” that the elephant of the gods, the | 
moon, and the milky ocean shone not (before it). | 
To him, too, was born a son, Sri Vatpu-— 


¥anna,’" an ornament of the lords of the earth, 
who was the seat of great splendour, who had 
purified the entire sphere of the earth, and who, 
sporting in the battle-field, out off with his 
sword one tusk of his adversaries’ elephants, and 
rendered them devoid of masters.™ 


He had a son, the king Zanza, -worthy of | 


praise, who delighted all people like the moon, 
and destroyed all evil like the sun who destroys 


night,"* and who in his own name erected full | 


twelve temples'* of Sambhu, which were steps 
methinks for (the use of) those suppliants of his 
who were labouring on the path to heaven. 
Then came his brother SriGoggi, the 
brilliant mass of whose glory was spread (in all 
directions), who had lit up the whole sphere of 


the earth, who was powerful among the men of 





* This story forms the mbject of the Na , 


Placed cise on. 1@—170; Ind, Ant. vol. L pp. 148, | 


DEAE con pd ad ; + Fergurson, Jour. y. Ag. 
Boe. (N. 8.) vol. iV. p63. ae na 
" Glory or fame with our 
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power, and on whose engaging in the work of 
| drawing his bow in the battle, Bhishma, Drona, 
the son of Pritha,"* and others were all cast into 


the shade. 
To him was born a son, the illustrious V aj ja- 


dadéva, whose renown was noised about owing 


to hisastonishingand attractive exploits, who was 


the head-ornament of the circle of the earth,"" 
and upon whose bosom, his strength being in his 
arm, the goddess of royal splendour, suddenly 


appearing of her own accord in the midst of the 
battle-field, enjoyed pleasure as (on the bosom) of 
Morari.™* 

To him was born an illustrious and righteous 
son, Apardjita, like Jayanta to Indra, like 
Eirtikeya’’ to Siva. He was Karna himself 


in munificence, Yodhishthira in veracity, the 


brilliant sun in prowess, and the staif of Kila 


to his foes." Victorious is ha who pre. 


tected in this world subordinate chiefs who 


came for shelter, and others also'"—the king, 
who deserves his‘name of ‘adamantine cage for 


those who come forshelter’.*° Ip Various ways, 


he welcomed Goma, when he came; be alone 
confirmed to the name of Aiyapadéva 
| the sovereignty which had been shaken ; he 
} Sfforded security tv the kings Bhillamé- 
manamambudha.™ What more need be 


said of that king Rima bearing the title Sri? 

After him came the illustrious head-jewel of 
kings, his son Vajjadade va, well versed in 
polity, whose exploits all people even yet extol 
with their bodies clothed, as it were, with hair 

Then came his brother theking Arikesar t, 
respected by the good, who played the part 
of the thunderbolt in the destruction of his 
proud foes, who were like the great mountains 








ed | bedorived from Ind. Ant. vol. VI. p. 63 

| Pole: sol. IE. p. 381 A .RAjA Bhillame of 
ini (5. 1120-1115) i# mentioned in Wathen's leer 
oho. @, And sce Jour. Roy. As. Soc. vol, V.p. 1 7:3 
B. E. A. 3. vol. IV. p. 104; an lairaant vol, VI. p. 888 
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GF the Uuieaiua >” daa Ae ered sh childhood, | 
having with (his) army gone to and visited 


Somésvara, offered up™ before him the whole © 


earth by direction of his father, and then returned. 

Then Sri Chhittarija, the son of his 
brother, Vajjadadéva, became king, who 
being himself'an exalted personage, even though 
achild, greatly exalted the Silira dynasty. The 
wives of his antagonists, who were cut down by 
his unsheathed sharp sword, had, owing to him, 
their hair hanging loose, their necklaces fallen 
off from the vicinity of the edges of their breasts, 
eod their eyes devoid of collyrinm."* His fame, 
like a creeper, climbs the universe which is like 
a shed, as if it had been reared up by being 
watered with the teara of the women of his des- 
troyed enemies. 


Then his younger brother N ig Arjuna be- | 


came king, who, in his anger, was like the fire 
of destruction to his proud foes, and in grace- 
fulness like Krishna to the courtezans,”* and on 
hearing of whose superhuman and excessive 
strength of arm, the itching of the arma of his 
enemies for the battle-field goes, as it were, to 


sleep. The guardian elephants of the several | 


quarters’ of the universe do not open their eyes, 


having their flow of rut-water dried up by the | 


wind blowing over the rut-water of the intoxi- 
cated Gandia elephants” in his matchless camp, 
and having their eyes closed through fear, in con- 

sequence of the spreading of theexcessive volumes 


After him his younger brother Mnm muni 
became king, who was Cupid himself incarnate,™ 





? ‘Thea ara anid to be soven, Seo Mahdbhdrata, Bhishma 


Pee yas Fa)» Bi and the reference given at Ind. 
Ant. 


nied Literally fastened Ph See her on this injra. 

Those are all a a ks of widow hood 

ae pls of Gokal aa applied to Krishna 
, Ghat, south-east, « 


| Wathen's reudaring, wee J. KA. & vol. ¥, 
| mmo Kinet Khe nexhea don 





cal 
At J. BB. Peheoloricat 8 
Tarte. 


was bad destroyed the power of his enemies, and 
on whose taking up his bow after the céremony 
of waving lights before the horses, eventhemighty 
Indra cast aside his yearly bow.”* Upon that 
king assuming an excellent body of renown,"® 
AnantapAla, thesonofNigirjuna, con- 
versant with the whole cirele of politics, whose 
body was purified by the highest piety, and who 
was an ornament of the princes of the Stlira 
family, became king, With the wind-like force 
of his arm (?) he cast into the ocean of the 
edge of his sword™ those wicked heaps of sin™ 
who at a time of misfortune from relatives 
that had become hostile, having obtained power, 
devas‘ated this whole Koikan district, by harass- 
ing gods” and Brahmans; and then he a friend 
of the lord of. . . stamped his own fame on 
the face of the moon." While that moon-like 
prince, who is a wish-giring jewel to his friends, 
who is a Cupid pleasing to tho sighi of the 
fawn-eyed ones, who is the one hero of the 
world, is righteously protecting the whole sphere 
of the earth, after having rid it of enemies -— 
Now in the happy and victorious reign of the 
illustrions Anantaddéva, the chief of the 
Mahimandalésvaras, who by means of his own 
apintual merit has obtained the five great titles,™ 
who'is the chief of the great Simantag (sub- 
ordinate chiefs), who is.barn in the family of 
Jimaitavihana, the Stlira prince, lord 
of the excellent city of Ta gaora, who boasts of 
the standard of the Golden Eagle,™. ... . =. 
the lord (?) of Lanki, nonchalant in the great 
ocean .... the Fire of Destruction in his wrath 
tahoe adorned with all the royal titles"*— 


—————————————_=_=_—  _———______—————— EEE 
of Dr. Bialor'’s Plate, Ind. Ant. vol. V. p. 276 Dr. Burnell 
fe? Ind. painiparcean at bee secre not te have boon aware of this, 
) 107. At p. 381 of Grham's 

ithe Apacer Nections) the Si ay ia alluded 
pecses nF neh rt Na aaa oh Sir Walter 

Ellict (Jour. RF. Be Biah a4) eae “Tt in 
ilads fire had adopted 





‘Az. Soe; vol. 
remarkable that bot the Ya duaad the Sis Silat 
as thetr 
| numiling to allow bo bie feaidatory.” One af the other 
tithes in the text in iy 





HEeTETTATHE, also occurs ; in Dr. Bible's (Ind. Ant. 
ral. vol. V; p- 378), Heel et wrarai 


preagion occurs at J. BR. ROA. S§. 
wol. V. Ina: ra, Ma. 7 po No"8; sb i. t 
p. 413 (ted sheet); Ind. Ant, mM; Ton 

‘ode Survew y Report vl » VI. Plate Zz 


| row of rajua’ (J, #, BRA. S. vol IX p #19) x 
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liras,in respect of every cart belonging to two 
persons,—the great Minister Sri Bhabhane 
Sreshthi,“ the son of the great Minister 
Durgasréshthi of the glorious Valipa- 
yana,” and his brother Sri Dhanama Sr é- 
shthl, the great minister of praca and war 
which may come into any of the ports," Sri- 
Sthanaka, a3 wellas Naigapur,Surpa- 
raka,C hemuli,andothers, included within the 
Koakan Fourteen Hundred,*’ as well as thetoll in 
respect of the ingress or egress of those who 
carry on the business of. . . « . This 
should be preserved (La icoatinuel) olan by ta? 
BOnS, na, de. Sréshthi Pinama, 
Sréshthi Kudukala, Sréshthi Ma- 
layya, and so forth, This has been pro- 
cured by Scidhar Pandit who is stationed at 
RA yav Ar, and gratiges the illasicsous A nas 
tadéva, the Emperor of the Konkay.™ 

Remarks, 

“The Silbaras,” wrote the late Col. Meadows 
Taylor in 1870,** “were local princes, tribu- 
tary to the Chilulyas, Their territories lay 
around Kolapur, which was then their capi- 
tal, and their ini mple: 
copper-tablet grants prove them to have held 
extensive, though not perhaps independent, sway 
over a large portion of what is now styled the 
Southern Maratha Country. i Sin Onan OF 
A. D. 1135 enumerates eight successions up 
the founder of the family, which said place their 


the original whi ae Se Seep 


Lord of the Western Ocean, the grandfather of 
the king, adamantine cage for those come for 
shelter™ and so forth—and who rules over the 
whole ofthe Koikan district, including four- 
teen hundred villages of which thechiefis Part; 
and embracing many provinces acquired by his 
own arm: whilethegreat Minister Sri Nauvi- 
taka Vasaida bears the barden of anxieties 
about this kingdom,” and the great Minister of 
peaceand warisRishibhatta, while inthe first 
rankatthe Treasury isthegreat Minister Pi dh i- 
sena” Sri Mahidévaiya Prabhu, 
while in the second rank is the Minister Sri 
Somanaiya Prabhu; while such is the 
ruling administration,” that illustrious Mah4- 
mandaleévara king Anantadéva, announces 
with salutations, honour, respect, and directions, 
to all princes, councillors, priests, ministers, prin- 
cipal and subordinate officers,—both those con- 
nected with himself and others,** as also all heads 
of riéshiras, beads of vizhayas,"" heads of towns, 
headsof villages, royal officials specially appointed 
or not,** country people, as well as townspeople 
of the town Hanjamana" of the three classes, 
and so forth; “Be it known to you, that on the 
first day of Magha Suddha, falling in the year 
Bhiva,onethousandandsixteen (in figures) 1016 
yearsof the Saka king having elapsed, the Mahi- 
mindalika, the illostrions Anantadéva, the | 
emperor of the Konkan, has released the toll 
mentioned in this copper-grant given by the 5 i- 
™ This title is claimed by oa Chiln J.R. A. &. vol. ¥. 


Inser. 8. And ef. on all the titles Ind, Ant. vol. V. p. 277. 
™ Of. the expression in J. KR. A. 8. vol. Ve Inaor. 8 qayaq- 














4 which is farther similar RAVER ECE 
with the Rashtrak(ias sand ending. with the ‘Siliras, one 
Seo’ remarks on this at J. B. BR. A. S. vol. XIL 3 


430-33. 
PPh Bee Ind, Ant. vol V.p. 260; J. BB. RAL a. vol. at 


p- 834. In Inser. No.9 at J. R.A. 8, vol. V. 31% 
agape tcl yp rapathcaia estas ry. 
1 : to the words following also as well aa 





vol. WITH p. 143, 





3 Ind. 115, 147, 299; also J. B.A. Lis Helper, ee at 
§. vol. vies, J. V. pp. 11 116, B vol, X., p20. ' port.” “The word occurs in the line quoted 

s Ciuad hes secces colicabicd Xt ae Hero of course. See Mr. Floot’s j 
east. here a5 wall ns * the 


Tiake (79% and ara ae de fet which 
, ately follows, « it is hard to poor ag 1 instead of Konkan 
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origin about 907 4. bp." In the lightof the in- 
formation which we now possess, this is not 
altogether acenrate, And, indeed, it is obvious 
that Colonel Taylor in this passage only refers to 
one branch of the Silira®’ dynasty—the branch 
to which the various inscriptions found in and 
about Kolhipnur apperiain. There are, however, 
three different branches of that dynasty, disclosed 
in the various documents at present accessible. 
These documenta were diseussed pretty folly 
by Pandit Bhagvinlal Indréji in a paper in the 
Jour. Bombay Br, R. Asiatic Society (1877), vol. 

XII. pp. 1ff. He there distinguishes three dif- 
ferent branches of this dynasty, which, neverthe- 
leas, appear to have Hourished contemporane- 
ously. The grant before us belongs to the first 
branch of Pandit Bhagvinlil, And the series of 
kings, as it appears in this grant, is as followa :— 

1 5 rdf, 
2. Pulasakti 


3. Kapardt IL™ (Saka 775-799) 


4. Vatpuvanna 


5, Zanza 6. Goggi 
(Sake 838) | 
7. Vajjad 
8, Aparijita 
9, Vaijadadva I 10. Arikesari (S. 939) 


Li: Chhitlartje 12. Niagirjona 153. raul 
(Saka 948) (Saka 982) 
14. nes (5. 1016) 


Apariditya (Sako 1109) 


"This name appears in sundry different forms in, the 
various inscriptions which wo Mea, 
Jour. Fit, Soc. of Bombay vor, L p. 419, the form ia 
. In Dr. Bahler's Plate the form is Silira as well 
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It will be observed that this coincides 
with what is deducible from Dr. Bihler’s 
Plate,** 80 far as it goes. The first king of this 
seriesa—for Jimiitavihana and J!mita- 
ketm cannot be looked upon as historical,— 
would appear to have flourished somewhere 
about the beginning of the 9th century of the 
Christianera. The third king Kapardi IL. is 
identified by Pandit Bhagvénlil with the “ K a- 
pard?t. . . meditating on the feet of Pn] a- 


-éak ti,” ia ig mentioned in two ofthe Kan- 
| heri Inscriptions,” and the identification may 


be accepted without hesitation. It affords a 
very safe and tangible basis for the chronology 
of the Silira dynasty. Pandit Bhagvinlal 


| gives the Saks year 725 as the date of the first 


Kapardi. That appears to be an inference 
from the date of the second Kapard!, allow- 
ing twenty years a-piece to his two predecessors. 
The inference is not inadmissible, especially 
having regard to the fact that the Kanheri 
Inscription of Saka 775 speaks of the already 
flourishing and victorious reign of Rapardt 
IL Ié is not unlikely, indeed, that the reign 
of Kapardi I commenced somewhat earlier 
even than the year 735 of the Saka cra. 

Of the kings who came after Kapard! If. 
none requires any notice here till we come to 
Aparijita the son of Vajjadadéva. 
With regard to him Dr. G. Bihler writes as 


follows"? : “Tt is also probable that a king has 
been omitted between Aparijita and Vaj- 


jodadéva IL, or at least the real name 
of Aparajita has been left out,+for the 
verse in which the names of Kesidéva and 
lated.” There 





omission in our plate as there is in that on 
“ Ind. Ant. vol. V.p. 276. | 

“J.B. 2B. R.A. &. vol. XII pp. Il, 13. 

Jad. Ant. vol. ¥, 277. A remark ought to be mada 
on king Zanza. He ss ‘to be the king mentioned b th 
Arsbian : ‘di as reigning at Satmor in § 
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which these observations wero made. And 
AparaAjita is relatively larger than the nom- 
ber devoted to any of the other princes except 
ChhittarijaandAnantadéva; andal- 
though, too, there is some little doubt as to the 
meaning of a part of one of these stanzas; still 
there ia nothing here to suggest the existence 


of any prince in the series between tha two | 


Vajjadaddévas, other than the one prince 
described in the stanzas in question. It may, 


perhaps, also be noted as s point leading tothe — 


same inference, thatthe second Vajjadadéva 
was, ih all likelihood, the grandson of the first ;™ 
and therefore, too, though it is, of course, quite 
possible, it is not probable, that between the 
two Vajjadadé vas, there was any other prince 
than the one we have mentioned in our list. 
What was the true name of that prince, is 
perhaps a question presenting somewhat greater 
difficulty. Dr. Bihlor doubts if A parijita is 
the true name. In another place, he says : “I feel 
somewhat doubtful about the name of this king, 


which alone among so many Deéi forms is pore | 


Sanskrit. But it seems to meimpossibleto refer 
the two verses to Vajjadadéva IL. mentioned 
in verse 10, and Aparijita ia the only word 
which can be taken fora name. Perhaps it isa 
bireda.”™ Town Idonotfeel mach pressed by the 
reason here given by Dr. Bihler forhis conclusion. 
In the list above set forth by us, we havethe namea 
Apariditys, Anantapila or Anan- 
tadéva,NAigirjuna,and wemay add A ri- 
kesariand Kapardi, which sre Sanskrit 
names undoubtedly belonging to princes of the 
Silira dynasty. At the same timo, I agree that 
A pardjita is, in all likelihood, only a biruda. 

Perhaps the name is Sri Raima, Tho com- 

pound of which it forms part, vic. ¥fagenoy 
aaa (the plate in the Asialic Researches soams 
to read firqzrnit) is not quite explicit. And 
Ido not think, therefore, that we are yet ina 
position to settle the qaestion. Bat wo may, I 
think, safely reject the translation in the Asiatic 
Researches which renders it as the ‘king Sri 
Birudanka’.” “es ee ae 





(Fesnvanr, 1880. 





considerable amount of further elucidation—for 
although the number of stanzas devoted to | 


which the facta accessible to us at present are 
not at all adequate. 

We come next to the King Arikeaarl, who, 
we may say with cortainty,"* is identical with the 
Kegidéva of Dr. Bihler's plate. It is not, 
however, easy to understand what transaction is 
referred to here in connexion with Somfévarn. 
ThatSoméé vara means the famous Somanith 
which gave occasion in this century toone of Lord 
Macaulay's beat orations, there can, [ think, be 
little doubt. In a» stone-slab inscription now 
in the possession of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Somety, ond appertaining to 
the time of the Silira king Apardditya, 


who sbands last in our list, the “ God Somanith 


of Surishtra” is distinctly referred toapparently 
ay a favourite deity of the Stliras.” The 
grant in the Asiatic Researches, which is by A ri- 
keosari himself, might have been fairly expect- 
ed to help us on this point. But the stanza there 
appears to have been identical with the one in 
our plate, though the translation is very defeo- 
tive and erroneous. 

On Chhittarija nothing need be said, 
further than that, if we may safely judge from 
the number of stanzas referring to him in our 
plate, he appears to have had a living reputation 
even in Anantapila’s days. We next come 
toNigairjuna. Ho appears to be probably 
identical with the prince of that name referred 
to in inseription No. 17 among the Kolhipur 
Inscriptions in the volume by Major Graham 
on Kolhipur among the Govarnment! Selections. 
It is difficult to speak on the point with any con- 
fidence, bocanse I am unable myself to read the 
text of the inscription, and a friend whom I 
eonsulted about it is also nonable to afford me 
any help. I have therefore only the statement 
of the “substance” of the inscription in Major 
Graham's volume. At the same time I ought 
to mention, that Major Graham ranks N ii g i r- 
juna among the rulers of one portion of “ tha 
principality of Kolhipur’—and apparently 
places him between the years 1218 and 1235 4.p, 
But on this last point I am not quite certain, 

| Paodit Bhagvinldl sars only “may be the same." 

*? The actual grant there appears, howover, to be by one 
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The next prince in the Hine ja Mammoni, 
a8 he is called in the plate before us, In the Am- 
barnath inscription which records a grant made 
by a king of the Sllira dynasty the king 
calla himself Mimvaini.™ It ia not, I think, 
a very bold proceeding to identify that Ma m- 
viniwith oo Mummunti. The dates are 
notagainst the identification,and perhaps M a m- 
vini was the real name of the king, which 
more smooth and euphonious one which we find 
in the plate before us. If this identification is 
correct, Dr. Biihler’s suggestion, that the cor- 
rect onme of this prince is Viol, appears to 
‘be untenable. 

There are one or two other points also, of some 
importance, which our plate enables us to deter- 
mine finally. Pandit Bhagvinlil, in his remarks 


on the Ambarnith Inseription, had suggested that — 


Mimvyv ini was probably the zon or sutcessor 
ofChhittarija™ When that suggestion 
was made, the materials for deciding the point 
were very far from being full. Our plate, how- 


ever, now settles the question, in a way that, 
equally with Pandit Bhagvinlil's suggestion, | 


accounts for the facta on which that suggestion 
was based. Parcdit Bhagvinlal, in the paper 
referred to, argued from the identity of names 
of one of the officers mentioned in the Ambar- 
nith Inseription and in Dr. Bihler’s plate, 
that Mimvdini was probably ason or suc. 
cessor of Chhittarija. A similar argo- 
ment may be used in support of our identifica- 
tioof Mummuniand Mimvangi. Forthe 
First Lord of the Treasury, if wo may so call 


him, in Miamvini'stimo—Mahidévayya™ | 
—continues to hold the same office, at the time of | 


our plate also, a circumstance strongly indicative 
of a close chronological propinquity between 
Mimvini ond Anantapdla. It is also 
to be noted here, that the bigh offices of state, 
mentioned in our plate as having been held by 
Mahad4yayya and the others, appear to have been 
enjoyed by these “southerners” for a very 
considerable period. For we see some 
mentioned as far back as in the grant of Arik é- 
sariin the Asiatic Researches," which is the 
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artlaak wa have gulag Uae simak asad ds 
tails aboutthe period to which they belong. The 
next prince in our sericea is Anantapéla or 
The civil strife, which is referred to in the verses 
devoted to him, is one about which no other in- 
formation is at present accessible, unless, indeed, 
it waa the beginning of that conflict which ia 
referred to in a boast made inthe grant published 
in the Transactions of the Bombay Literary 
Society," With reference to that grant, Pandit 
Bhagvanlil says:—" The Vijayarkadéva of 
this branch is described as having re-established 
the sovereignty of the dethroned kings of the 


province of Sthdnnkaand Gos. This showa 


that he restored the lost power of the two branches 
of his dynasty, viz., the firstat Thind, and the 


| second at Goa.’"** The original fully bears this 


out. Vijayirka, however, appears to have 
reigned about-the Saka year 1065. ‘The oocur- 
rences, therefore, to which reference is mado 
in our plate cannot have been those in which 


| Vijayirka took part. But it is not impos- 


sible that, althongh Anantapila boasts of 
having rid the country of his foes, who appear 
to have been some of his own kinsmen— 
ddyidda—there may have been a renewal of 
the disturbances after the Saka year 1016, re- 
sulting in that misfortune to, the Thiind Stiliras 
from which Vijay Arka rescued them. Bat, on 


| the other hand, we cannot, in the present state 


ofour materials, come to any conclusion on these 
questions. 

Ofthe period between Anantapiéla and 
Aparaditys, the last prince mentioned in 
our series, we know at present very little. 
Pandit Bhagvinlal in 1877 thonght, that the 
gap between Mimvinirdijs and Apara- 
dityas in the genealogy of the first branch, 
might be accounted for by the destruction of the 
sovereign power above allnded to." We have 
seen, however, pela a cnteyoeren adhe: 
aa tho Pandit supposed. Onur plate b our 
information down to the Saka year 1016. Apa- 


ayyas | riditys appears to have reigned™ in the 


pe-eeeiarrsorss ed et eo ro to 
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say—as both the Pare! Inseription and the stone 
slab inscription already mentioned as being in the 
possession of the Bombay Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society are dated in the same year. Dr. 
Biibler’s Accountof hia Tour in Adjmir affords 
us, however, some further information on this 
point. For it appears that a work composed in 
Kaémir between 1135 and 1145 a.p. makes 
reference toan “ ambassadorof A pariditya, 
king of the Koikana,"*" named Téjakantha, 
being then in Kiaésmir. Ifso, I think, we may 


safely assume that Apariditya cannot have com. 


menced to reign much later than 1135 a.p. or 
1057 of the Saka era." And then the hiatos in 
our Silara lists appears to be reduced to 


very modest dimensions, indeed, vir, searcely | 


forty years, 

Lf these argaments and conclusions are correct, 
it is difficult to treat the boast of Vijayirka 
in Dr. Taylor's Inseriptionas of any greater value 
than a rhetorical flourish. At the beat, it can be 
only a very great exaggeration of a very small 
historical fact. Forsee how the case stands :-— 
According to Dr. Bihler’s account, which ap- 
pears from our. present materials to be perfectly 
correct, Apariditya must have succeeded 
to the throne in any case before the Saka year 
1066," and he sppears to have still been om 


the throne inthe Saka year 1109. Now Gan- 
dariditya, the immedinte predecessor of the 
Vijay irk a who claims to have re-established 
the Thind Silaras on their throne, cer- 
tainly reigned till the Saka year 1058. The first 
document of Vijay ark a's reign thatis acceasi- 
ble tousis dated in the Saka year 1065."* Vijaya 
therefore cannot have begun toreign much if at all 
before Aparaditya. The last datein his reign 
that we know of is the Saka year 1073, and the 
first in that of his successor Bhojadera IT. is 
1101, so that his reign must have closed at 
least eight years prior to that of Apariditya. 
We have, therefore, this result:—The whole 
period of the reign of this Vijayfirka, who 
claims to have re-established the Thanh §i1A- 
ras, is itself covered, or nearly covered, by the 

'* See J. B. B. R. A. 8, vol. XII. (extra No.) p. 51, 62. 
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reign of one of theseSiliras themselves. There 
are then, it seems to me, three alternative 
explanations of these facts :—either there was-a 
revolution in the kingdom of Sr i1Sthinske 
between the Sika yoara 1058 and 1066: or the 
statement in Bhojadéva's plate is a mere 


rhetorical flourish having little or no historical 


basis; or Apariditya does not belong to 
this branch of the Silira dynasty. The 
third alternative may, I think, be sammarily 
rejected, both on the grounds adduced by 
Pandit Bhagvinhil,” and on the grounds of the 
connexion of this Apariditya with the town of 
Thina," and the coincidence of sundry ex- 


| pressions in Dr, Bihler’s plate with expres- 


sions. ip the Parel Inscription and the stone 
slab inscription obtained at Thind, now im 
the possession of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. The facta stated by 
Dr. Bihler™ in his account of his Kiémir 
alternative also appears to me, I own, upon 
the facts set forth above, an extremely doubtful 


one, The second alternative appears to be the: 
least improbable of the thres. It is not necessary 


to reject the statement in Bhojadeva's grant as 
altogether a myth and unhistorical. It is, 
perhapa, only an exacra 
compliment to the grantor's line of the suceour 
afforded by Vijayirka to his brethren at Thani 














in some local, possibly dynastic, disturbance, 


such as is referred to in our plate in the verses 
devoted to Anantapdla. I must add that there 
are two other possibilities not covered by the 
alternatives mentioned, viz.,thatApariditya 
himself may not have bad an uninterrnpted 
reign, or that Dr. Bibler's date for the Kaémir 
work to which he refers may be erroneous. 
No evidence is available on either point, and we 
mast leave both here without farther discussion, 
We have now gone through the whole series 
of princes of the Silira dynasty at present 
known to us, The series appears to be complete 
save for the period intervening between the reign 
ofAnantapala and Apardditya.” If 
yan i expose mentioned in the stone-sab in- 
bo - B. B. R. y . 8. coriypei ag XII. pp. 51, 68. 
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one may = from the evideune now available, 
it is probable that there were two kings between 
those two. But upon this point, and on the 
point relating to the revolution above referred 
to, further materials must be awaited. 

There is one question of considerable interest 
which is now satisfactorily settled by the plate 
before us. 1n°1869, the late learned Dr. Bhiu 


Dajl, having read before the Bombay Branch of. 


the Royal Asiatic Society a paper regarding the 
inscription at Ambarnath, ashort discus- 
sion took place concerning the date of that in- 
scription and of the Ambarnith Temple. Mr. 
Burgess pointed out the architectural difficulty 


in accepting the date of the inscription, as read 


by Dr. Bhiu, as giving the correct date of the 
Temple, and he referred also to Mr. Fergusson's 
opinion on the point. Dr, Bhiiu dissented from 
these opinions, and expressed himself to the 
effect, that from the character of the lettera, he 
would assign the Insoription—and consequently 
the Temple also—to the ninth century™ 4. p, 
In 1876 Pandit Bhagvinlél gave us a revised 
transcript of the Inscription, and made out the 
date to be 982 instead of 782 as Dr. Bhanu Daiji 
had read it." And in the discussion upon the 
Pandit's paper, 1am reported as having observed 
“that there was no doubt about the numerals 
in the first (viz., the Ambarnith) inscription" — 
the date arrived at being confirmed by un un- 
published plate in my possession.” That plate 
is the one which forms the subject of these 
remarks. It is now quite plain that since 
Anantap&la flourished in the Saka year 


1016, his predecessor ‘and uncle conld not | 


have reigned as early as Saka 782, but must 
have reigned somewhere about Saka 982. Ac- 
cepting that latter reading of the date, Mr. 
Fergusson'’s and Mr. Burgess's views about the 
date of the Temple receive moat remarkable 
confirmation. Mr. Burgess, on the occasion in 
question, also pointed out that the style of 
architecture of the Ambarnath Temple as. 
sociated it with the oe of Somanith. 





*? See Canningham's B Bhitea 6p. 268 
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| That, too, appears to me to be an important 


circumstance, having regard to the reference to 
Somanith in the plate before us, and in the 
Than& inscription of Apariditysa. We 
shall have to say % word on this aubject in 
the sequel. 

Two lessons of general application for the 
future may, I think, be derived from these 
facts. The first is, that. chronological infer- 
ences based merely on the character of the 
writing in old documents must be accepted with 
very considerable caution. The tendenoy to- 
wards regarding that aa the all-important 
element—instead of as one only of the important 
elaments—in such investigations, ia to be ob- 
served in sundry quarters." The second lesson 
is, that inferences derivable from the style of 
architecture of any building are entitled to con- 
siderablo weight tn chronological™ i fis steep 
the atyle nd reibin gtk oompperbtaken guinibiciass 
tions. 

A point of considerable interest connected 
with this dynasty is raised by the titl which 
all branches-of it seem to have retained —viz., 
Tugarapuravarddhtioara, That title finds a paral- 
lel, among others, in thetitle ofthe Kadambas. 
—Banacdripurddhitvara." Probably the ori- 
ginal stock from which the three branches of the 
Siliras afterwards branched ont belonged to 
the city of Tagara. Whatisthatcity ? Pandit 
Bhagvinlil, after an elaborate examination of 
Colonel Wilford's suggestion on this point, dis- 
sents from it, and identifies Ta gare with the 
modern Junnar.” I donot find much difficulty 
in agreeing with the negative side of Pandit 
Bhagvinlil's reasoning; but as respects the 
positive portion of it, I own that though there is 
a good deal in the arguments he addaoes, I can- 
not persuade myself that he has satisfactorily 
surmounted the initial difficulty in his theory, 
viz., that whereas Juonnar is to the weat of 
Paithana, Tagara is stated by Arrian (as 
quoted by Col, Wilford) to ba bowanda the east 








1 Aw to this see Cunningham's Arch. Surv. Reports, 
vol. VII. p. 87—83. 
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of Paithana. Pandit Bhagvinlil may be 
right, and perhaps further materials will show 
that he is right, in thinking that Arrian made a 
slip in saying 
said “ west.’ All I say at present is, that the 
identification which proceeds on the basis of 
such a slip having been committed does not yet 
satisfy my mind.*” 

While on this subject of Tagara, we may, 
perhaps, refer here to the other matters of 


geographical interest in the plate. The first 


interesting name to be notedis SriSthinaka, 
which has been satisfactorily identified with 
Thano&. ThaAnd appears in former days, 
from sundry other authorities, to have been a 
place of very mach greater note than it is now,. 
having been a port of considerable trade” till 
the times even of the Musalmans. Albiriini 
appears to speak of it under the name of Tala, 
which he says waa the capital of the Kofitkan, 
and the Koikan, we may observe en passant, is 
distinguished by Albirinf from the country of 
the Marithis.™ 

The next name to note is Port which has 
been identified by some with Thigi, but this 
identification bas been dissented from.” Oar 
plate certainly does not support the identifica- 
tion, while its mention of both Pari and Srt 
Sthinaka”™ may be regarded as some, though 
not very strong, evidence against it. I can say 
nothingabout Hanjamana,"orRiyav dra; 
and about Niigapur, I can only suggest it as 
probable, that it may be identical with a village 
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near Alibig—between Alibag and Révadandi— 
named Niginva, which ts substituted by syncope 
for Nagagifv, or Nigagrima, the same aa 
Nigapur. Or, may not Nigapur have some- 
thing to do with Nigothnéi? In any case 
the modern Nagpur of the Bhonslés is not to 
be thoughtof. Ihave not found theNdgapur 
of oor plate referred to anywhere else. Sar p- 
piraks, as our plate seems to have it, is 
probably only a miscopy for Surpiraka"— 
the modern Sopiraé near Bassein. It is a 
place of considerable antiquity, being in all likeli- 
hood the same as the Soparaga of the Nasik 
inscriptions."* Sopiri under varions disguises 
of name is familiar to the mediwval travellers and 
geographers. Chemul i” is almost certainly 
the modern Chenwul, or,as it has been sometimes 
called, Chanl. This place has a history extending 
over several centuries, going back, indeed, evenas 
far apparently as the times of Ptolemy, who men- 
tionsitunderthe name 8 im y1la™ and Timonlla. 
From the various disguises which the name had 
assumed in the works of foreign geographers 
and travellers—soch as Ptolemy, Hiwen Thaang, 
and Albirini—Col. Yule had said “that the old 
name was something like Chaimul or Chanwnl."""" 
This happy guess is fully corroborated by our 
plate, and the identification of the place with 
Chanl,” also suggested by Col. Yule, may be 
accepted, more especially having regard to the 
current native pronunciation of the name. 
We come lastly to Somedvara, which, as 
we have already pointed ont, may safely be iden- 


I. p. 221, vol. IT. p..96. Onall these ports the wise, though, 


p. 4.5) may be of practical moment. 
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tified with Soman th, In ‘our time; it is trae, 
the Koikan and Somanith are not closely con- 
nected in our minds. Butin former days, even 
so late as six centuries ago, Somandth and 
Thind seem to have belonged to one political 
division of the country. “ Guzeriit,’’ we are 
told for instance, “isa large country, within 
which are Kambdjyat, Somnit, Konkan, Tina 
and several other cities and towns." And 
this affords some explanation of Albiriini's 
words alluded to above, in which he distin- 
guishes the Koikan from the country of the 
Marithis. One farther remark we may make 
here, which is suggested by the circumstances 
now brought together regarding “ Somnit."’ 

The temple of Somanith is stated by the late 
Mr. Justice Forbes’®’ to be similar in some 
respects to the Temple of Ambarnith at 
Kalyin. And, as we have already seen, Mr. 
Burgess in the discussion above allnded to 
regarding the Ambarnith Inscription, also 
pointed ont the similarity."“ In view of the 
information which the writings of the medi- 
eval geographers furnish, that fact is one of 





considerable interest. For it is not improba-— 


ble that the Siliiras being devotees of the “ Somn- 

nith of Surashtra,” and there having been such 
eonstant intercourse between the immediate 
dominion of the Sildras and the district in 
which the Temple of Somanith is situated, it is 
not, 1 say, improbable that the restoration of 


the Temple of Ambarnfth under the direc-— 


tions of a Stlira’” prince was made con- 
sciously opon the model of the Somanith 
Temple. 

Returning now from this geographical digres- 
sion, we proceed to consider the political status 
of the Silaras. They do not, then, appear 


“Wn 33-47, Vales Ml; ales Yolo's Marco 

Yule's Jathay vol. 1. p. oewxrn. 

ep. 1b, A Sel ith is mentioned in one 
Hee Sires BR. B, R.A. 8. 


Boe alec 
te Se si tay gts “Ae Wi 1. p, 97. 

mM. J, 8. B. R.A, 8. vol. 

wt Dr. Bhiu Diajivs conjectare—that t MAmy wh 
a Yadawa 3 Nairne dn hia Raabe 
p. 14 (eee Trad. 9s rol. Hic sata 
Bs errooectia erguason also (J. R.A 
Ad P. 187) was tsisiod by Dr. Bhia's incorrect reading « 

the Ambarnith date in t 


theory of the *Balabht Samrat 


Figg cee FA 
mi ead faa RIMM. p. 12. Perhaps Pap lit 





Bhogvinlil's cant wns due to the fact that 
th rant recontiad tm the eri Inscriptions isnot. mea. 
tioned in any Rishtrakiita plate. But. perhaps it was not 


thought important enough. 


i: (i. ) vol, | 





to have been sativaly independent ee 


The titles Mahd@mandalévera, Mahdsdmanta 


pati—although coupled with the titles, Raja, 


and Koatura-chakravarti—seem to point to 
a subordinate position. And this conclnsion is 
clinched by the fact which Pandit Bhagvinlil has 
brought out with the aid ofthe Kapheri Inscrip- 
tiong: namely, that the third historical king 
in this line—Kapardi Il.—in spite of the 
boast, be it remembered, made in our plate and 
elsewhere, about his being the head-jewel of all 
kings, and of glory which eclipsed the glory of 
every one else in the world and ont of it, was 
but & subordinate ofa king Amoghavars ha. 
Of this latter king, Pandit Bhagyinlil says 
that he probably belonged tothe Rishtrakifta 
race." I venture to think that we are safe in 
taking itto be historically certain that this A m o- 
ghavares ho isthe firstking of thatname inthe 
Rishtrakdta line. The dates appear to me 
to support the identification.’ And it is further 
corroborated by the fact which appears to be 
made out pretty satisfactorily by Dr. Bhiin Daji 
and Dr. Biihler, that the Ba lhAra princes, of 
whom the medimval geographers speak, are iden- 
tical with the Rishtrakitas;' for those 
same geographers distinctlystate that the Konkan 
formed part of the territories of those Ba|l- 
hira princes.“ It is plain, therefore, that at 
least at the time of Kapardi II. the Sfliras 
were only feudatories of the Rashtrak itas."” 

At the same time, it is not impossible that they 
may have afterwards thrown off the yoke of their 
masters, and ceased to be fendatories.’™ The 
princes of the branch of tha family which reigned 


; at Kolhapur appear to have been feudatories of 


the Chilukyas in the twelfth contary a. p,"°* 
Bat there is no evidence showing that the Siliras 


* T most admit that Dr. Bible's “ isdiauaie” ot ian 
Réshtrakdtaa 95 ee Agninet this, to aome 


reas se dat, vol. VI. erat nee [ venture to think, 





‘va Ind, Ant. vol. VI. p. G4. 
History of India v1. 8 ot bey. med. p. 384 ot soy 
rep eM i ee 


OT OF. Ind, Ant, vol. VI. p. 60, , 

saya ae Cf. Burnell,” Elements of 5. J. Paleography (2nd 
Mey BIB. a. os le, ang also J. FR, 
A. 8, vol. IV. pp. 82-34; Nairna, op 30-21. 
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former times. Among the Inscriptions collected 
by Major Graham" too, there are several which 
record grants of tolls. As the tradeat Thana, 
Chemulya,and Supra appears to have 
been considerable,” the exemption granted 
by our plate cannot have been quite insigni- 
ficant. 

The names of the grantees and of some of the 
be southerners. ‘These “southerners” are also 
to be noticed in Dr. Biihler's plate, and in the 
Ambarnith Inscription, as well as in the plate 
in the Asiatic Researches, and in Dr. Bihlor's 
plate of the Rashtrakiita Govindalll. Tt is 
evident, therefore, that the “ ayya"’ community 
ocenpied s position of considerable inftuence in 
those days even at the courts of princes, who 
were not directly ruling in the south. Upon the 
name of Ananta Pai Prabho, which occars in 
the Parel inseription, Mr. Wathen remarks as 
follows :— / 

“ [tis singular, however, and in support of the 
pretensions and traditions of the Kiyastha 
Prabhus, that they seem to have been mi- 
nisters under this Raji, viz. Apariditya,” 
Tam not quite so sure that Prabha there does 
| indicate the Prabhu caste, and Ido not under- 
stand that Mr. Wathen has any other basis for 
his suggestion." Againstit we have to remember 
thatin No. 8 of Mr. Wathen's own Inscriptions. 
a Bribman is mentioned as bearing the name 
Keéavy Prabhu, and there are persons named in 
our own plate as “ Prabhoa” who do not appear 
to belong tothe Prabhu caste Even in our own 
Inscription regarding the grant of the Kofkan days, Prabha isa Brahman surname, and I am 
to Kapaerdi LI. is engraved on a Banddha | inclined to interpret the word in the various 
vare, | plates before ns as indicating only a surname 

Tolls—which form the subject of the exemp- | and nota name of a caste. The name Anant a- 
tion recorded in the plate before ns—appear to pai also seems to indicate that that man was 
have been not an uncommon source of revenuein | not of the Prabhu caste bat a “ southerner," 


ruling at Thani were alao feudatories of the 
Chilukyas. And possibly, Anantapil a's 
calling himself Chokravarfi’ of the Konkan 
coupled with Apariditya's despatch of an 
ambassador to Kasmir'*' might be taken as some 
index that the later *Siliras treated themselves | 
as independent sovereigns. On this view the 
expreasions Mahdmondaledear*™" and so forth, 
would be explicable on the theory suggested 
by Mr, Newton regarding the term safrap— 
that “in common with other similar titles, it 
must have come to be Icoked on 48 indicating | 
authority only and not subordination." In 
Marco Polo's time the Koikan wns still under 
Hindn princes—werethey Siliras P—whem Polo 
describes as being‘ tributary to nobody.""* The 
point is one, however, which cannot, I think, 
be settled finally in the present state of our 
materials. . 

From the numerous references to Siva in the 
Silara inscriptions, the family may well be in-— 
ferred to have been devotees of Siva."* Jim (- 
tavahana’s namo, however, certainly suggests 
Buddhist associations.““* Probably the creed of | 
the princes was not of a narrow sort, and the eyvi- 
dence is daily accumulating, which shows that | 
in days so late even as the 10th and 11th cen- 
tories of the Christian era, sundry Hindu Princes 
showed considerable catholicity of spirit as be- 
tween Hindu, Bauddha, and Jaina. The branch 
of the Siliras, whose inscriptions are noted 
in Major Grabam's volume on Kolhipnr, seems 
té have made grants alike to Brihmans and to 
Jainas."*" And it may be remarked that the 













nba Aparddit ity olso calls himself “chakravarit of the | Nair, about ¢ : pnd tie! Oo . 
Konkag." J. HB. R. 4.8. vol. XU. p. 888. I may oe, | eedcuh edie atau the wrandiloqaenoe of these princos in 
| erate 


F perl nndoubtedly ontithed to ce able 
observe here in pausing, parilitya, in both the Paced | ™* Yale's Marco Polo vol. IL. | Nw r 
d the Thin » imecripi is rae Ll p- 11; see also J.B. A. 8. vol. II». Sa8- Hecet Kotkoy 





itya, which 1 Cont. J. Kd. 8. vol. FV. p, 114; J.B. B. R.A. 8. vol. 
rica wi vipa Ind. Ant. vol. IIL. p. S17 &.; ail Sor 
) m Z welt ‘fe "The seal would | : | . 
86). It ia, howsver, of rare occurrence wa Fidel eed ae ae 
J, BBR. A. 8, vol. X11. (Rutva No) p. 6, mans and teging with an igre tee it jr Sy tee 
“" Asto which of. Ind. Ant. vol. V.p. 145, Our plate, | 7: $87 and ct. Camis fesle dink Ret ne wal. VE 
however, baa also the expression Egat which can | {98 ; vol. VIII. p. 10; Tad dnt eel WIE eg" TO VAL p. 
iis aa : BP. a 
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GRANT OF VIRA-CHOLA. 
BY a THOMAS POULEES, F.L.5., M.R.A.8., CHAPLAIN OF SAINT JOHN'S, BANGALORE. 


—Two plates of a copper-plate 
grant, 10 in. long by. 9} in. wide, of unequal 
thickness, varying from ,', in. to 7, in., with a 
ring-hole in each, but without the ring. They 
are numbered 2 and 5 respectively; and there- 
fore the document had originally six plates at 
the least, and probably seven. They are well 


preserved. They record the donation of a 


large village, called, after the father (7) of the 
donor, Parakessarichaturvredimab- 
galam, situated on the river Kivert, to 
150 EBribmans, by Vira-Choln, with the 
consent of the reigning sovereign, Parak e- 
farivarindé,in order to obtain benefits for 
his ancestors in the world of spirits. The 


donation was made at the instigation of the 
prince's religious teacher, the Brihman Nila. 
Anushtubh metre, except the incomplete verse 


| at the beginning. The character is the old 
| Grantha. The letters are firmly and distinctly 


engraved: but the engraving is not neatly 
executed. 

Plate 2 contains a portion. of the pedigree of 
the donor, tracing his descent from the Solar 
Kace of the Purdpas through Ra g ht, the great- 
grandfather of the hero of the Ramdyana, 
Plate 5, thongh only a peor eae tnt 
substance of the grant, and the circumstan 
of the donation. 





Piate IT a, 


[(v. 3 probably). 


* bhavatim bhavataét 


vibhityai § tmyi(y!)siravastu chaturanana- 








°m Aditejal [\|*]  Vidhatus putro’ bhit | Martchi ) 
* 80 mahin Mari(rijchea cha tantijo bhit Kadéyapé- 
*kbyo mahimuni(h*) [||*] Kisyapasya © muner fitma- 
*jo bhinomin MRavirv(vib) | visveshaticha(chi) lokindm © andhe- 
* kiripanodakyrit [||*] Voedavedimgatatvajiio Vi- 
Plate IT b. 
* vasvatad cha suto Manuh lisitkehitibhritim Aadyab 
"pranavas chhandaéim iva ([||*] Ikshvikui cha 
* bhaktimin Garudadhvaje Manos siinuh kshiti(m*) éa(éi)sann bsi(ata k 
“ ndalasamah  [||*] Ikshvikuvaméajiteshu kehatriyesha 
ja hegre > pilayitva bhnuvan | yatesho cha  divam 


wi tii tadvamnée tato 


prati [i[®] Sagaro nima tadvaihée jatavin bhttpapd(pu)igavah Bhag}- 
jato jano(ne)évara(h*) [|/*] Beghur nnima 


Plate V a. 


[y. 24, probably] 


* Raksbamine bhuvam vi(vi)éva(svi)m Vi(V1)ra-Chole nripeévare dhamo(dharmmo) 
* padeshtt tasyibhit Ni(Ni)lanimé mahisorah [|*] Yushmedgurinith sa 






* rrveshim 5 brahmadeyan st grene H 
* dehityenam adidisat rile} Sratvi tadvachanam riji 
* Cholamahi(hi)patin namaskritya puras tasya § sthitvaitad eth 


* dvachah [J[*] Matde(dde)ée tu 


mahigrimam disyimi tava 


Plate Vb. 


_ bays bhisurebhyo hantatki(kir)yyo 


vy 


mahyan dehityanugrahath 


* Tadiéa kurvvityanu(tyA)jidtah Parakesarivarmmand 


» abhyaé 


 turvredimangalihvayam  pi(pir)ppam = Kiiverryi 


fatcthyad cha VitVSraCholo nripebrarah [[*]. 





amicrnor ey 


“ 4 cha maddhyame supratishtha(shthi)tam savva(rvva)laksbanasampannam §i4- 


™ lyidiéasyabhishitam  [||*) 


Panasimridisatnyuktath 


pigirima. 
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Translation, 
May the substance of the three-fold Veda 


which is the primeval brightness of the four — 


faced god,’ be to you for riches, 
Marichi was the great mind-born son of 
that Vidhit &*:and the great Muni Kaéyapa 
‘was the son of Martchi. 

The bright Ravi’ was the son of the Muni 
Kaéyapa; the dispeller of the darkness of all 
the worlds. 

Mann, learned in the doctrines of the Vedas 
and Vaddngas, was the son of Vivasvat*: he 
wag the first of kings, as the sacred syllable’ 
was the seed of the Vedas. 

And Ikshvi ku, pre-eminent in knowledge 
and the worshipper of Garada-dhvaja," was the 
son of Manu: as a protector of the earth he 
was the equal of Akhandala.’ 

Very many Kshatriyas, born of the race of 
Ikshvdko having roled the fruitful earth, and 
having set out on their heavenward journey, 

The pre-eminent king Sagara waa born in 
that race. In that race also Bhagiratha 
then was born, lord of men. 

Raghu by name 

While Vira Chola, lord of kings, waa 
ruling the whole varth, the Brihmag Nila 
became his religious teacher. 

He tanght him him thas :—" Bestow religions 
endowments on distix d Brihmans, in 
order that all your ancestora may reach the 
heaven of Indra.” 
to the Chola monarch, and having bowed down 
thia speech, saying, “I am proposing to make a 
donation of a large village in my district to the 
Brahmans, and to call it by your namo : grant 
me your assent in that matter.” 





-—fF (2) es 2) SO Ue, OS OD Ue UCU 





Having received a command from Parake-_ 


sari Varma, saying, “Do so speedily;" 

Vira Chéla, lord of kings, [gave] toone hun- 
dred and fifty persons, the whole [village] 
named Parakesari-chaturvedimaige- 
lam, well sitanted between the Eiiveri and 
the little river, abounding with all the signs of 
prosperity, and adorned with flelds of rice and 





other grains, with jack, mango, and other fruit- 





* Chuturfouas, « name of Brahmi 
: — 
* A same of Sire. 


(Fearvanr, 1880. 


| trees, with areca-palm and other groves, reese 


This — affords the following items of 

1. It was issued in the reign of Parak- 
esari VarmA, who is described as the Chéla 
Mahtpati (vv. 26,28); for whose complete 
identification we may as well wait patiently o 
little longer until more of the granta of the 
Chélas have been published. 

®. ViraChdla, the grantor, was appa- 
rently his Yuva-rija, In what blood-relationship 


he stood to his sovereign does not here appear: 


but, from other information about the Chdla 
princes, I think we may safely regard him os 
his son. 

$ Vira Ch4|a had at this times definite 
portion of the Chéla kingdom under his separate 
government; as appears from the words mad- 
des in ¥. 27: and his district or province lay 
on some portion of the banks of the Kiivert, 
asia shown in vy. 29. The expreasion “ little 
river” of v. 29, if svalpa is the proper 
correction of the svafpa of the plate, is in- 
sufficient for any identification of the confluence 
referred to in the description of the village. 
There is a tributary of the Kiveri called the 
“Chinnir,” which ia the Tamil equivalent of 
“ Svalpanadi,”’ as may be seen in Maps 60 and 


- 6Lof the Great Trig. Survey, which rises in the 


hills tothe south of Anaikaland Hos tr: but 
much weight cannot be put upon that ciroum- 


stance. The plates were found at NA maka], in 


the Salem district: bat even this circumstance 
affords bat an uncertain clue to the identification 
of the agrabiram. The expression chaturvedi- 


| maagalam is a mere tithe which was borne in 


common by several other known Brihman settle- 
ments: and there are other instances, similar to 
the present one, of the names of the reigning 
kings, and other public fanctionaries, being given 
to new foundations of “ chaturvedi-maigalams.” 
Bat though the plate affords no certain clue to 
the identification of Vira Chila’s deta, conaider- 
ing that the immediate neighbourhood of the 


capital was probably under the direct govern- 


ment of the sovereign, it sends os to look for 
the province of the subordinate king somewhere 





Fenevanr, 1680.) 


higher up the course of the Kaveri than the 
district of Tanjor. This brings us into the 
Salem and Koimbatur districts, which formed 
portions of the old Kofgu kingdom down 
to the time ‘of its conquest by the Chéla king 


Aditya VarmA, some time (as it appears — 


at present) about ap. 894, Adityn Varmi's 
son was named Vira Ch6la amongst other 
names : and it is probable enough that he may 
have been placed in the government of his 
father’s conquest during his father's life-time. 
If this be so, the identification of the Vira 
Chila of this grant, and of his “deta,” as 
well as of his father Parakesari V ar- 


ma, may so far be regarded as complete; 


subject, however, to the remarks which are 
presently to follow. 
4. From the expression “lord of kings,” 


and “ruling the whole earth,” in vv. 24, 28, it | 


may possibly be inferred, even after making 
due allowance for the laudatory exaggeration 
of some of these grants, that this Vira Chola 
had made conquests in the neighbouring king- 
doms: and if this be so, it will add some 


amount of confirmation to the above identifica-— 
| ly placed in 3000 n.c.; some time previous to 


tion of the prince. 

5. The savour of Hinduism and Brihman- 
ism runa through the grant: but the religious 
creed of these two Chéla kings is not farther 
to be ascertained from this document. The 
influence of Nila upon Vira Chéla, which 
seems to be mentioned with a special object, 
may possibly point to some innovation upon 
the former religious ideas of the prince. 


The question now arises whether the mate-— 


rials already published respecting the kings of 
the Chéladynasty afford enfficient data for 
the certain identification of the Vira Chéla 


of this grant, and to fix the date of his reign? 


And the answer ‘must be for the present,—Not 
quite yet. The name, or rather the title, of 
Vira Chola, with or without other combina- 
tions, has been borne by several of the Chéla 


princes; and the dates connected with these 
princes in the various scattered moticea of 


them, are widely different and conflicting. My 
impression is that the above identification will 
not be disturbed: but I subjoin the following 
list of names in which the title ‘ Vira Chéla’ 
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appears, arranged in alphabetical order, toge- 
ther with the different dates which have been 
assigned to them* :— 

1. Virsa Chéla, who has been variously 
placed in K. Y. 1443, which may perhaps be s 
clerical error for 58. 1443; in the Ist century 
a.p.; in 88. 407; in §S. 899; in the end of 
the 9th century a p.; from a.p. 1044 to 1114; 
and twenty-five generations before Uttama 
Chéla, the grandfather of Karikila 
Chéla; while another authority makes o 


| Vira Chéla the great grandson of thia or 


another Karikala Chola. 

9 VitraChéla Deva, who is placed in 
SS. 1001; in SS. 1044; and whose viceroyalty 
of the Veigi country is made to extend from 
4.p. 1079 to 1135, 

8. Vira Chéla Mahfrija, who is 
placed im a.p. 1279. 

4 ViraChéja Nadrdyana; and 

5. Vira Chéla Nardiyona Raya, 
who is apparently that Kilottuiga Chola, 
the father of Adondai, in whose reign the 
Chélas conquered the Tondamandalam from 
the Pallayas; which conquest has been various- 


the Christian era; shortly before that era; in 
the 6th century A.p.; in the Stheentury; and 
in the 9th, about a.p. B56; some time between 
ap. 700 and 1000; in various years of the 12th 
century, ranging between A.D. 1118 and 1171; 
in a.p. 1200; and in a.p, 1256. 

6. Vira Chéla Riya, who has been 
placed in a.p. 978. 

7. Vira Deva Chola, or 

8. Vira DevaChéla Kulottnnga 
Ch éla, whois placed in the 12th century 4.p.— 
1128 to about 1160. 

9 WVWiraMirtandaChGla, who seems 
to be the same as either No. 2 or No. 12. 

10. Vira Nirayana, the same as No. 
4, 5. 
ll. Vira Pindiya (Tam.), orPandyas 
(Sansk.) Ch 41a, who is said to be a contem- 
porary of Rimanojichirya, and placed 
about Fasly 460, and in SS. 939; while 
Riminnja's dates also differ consider 
ably. 

12. Vira Rijendra Chila, to whom 
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various dates are given, rangig from 88. 460 


to after a.p. 1273. 


18, Vira Sekharea Chdla, who was 
contemporary with Aghyuta Riya of Vija- 


yanagara; whose dates, with a few exceptions, 


[FPenevasr, 1880. 


range within the second Guatlor of the 16th 
century A.D, 

14. Vira Vikrama Chéla, who is 
the same as one of the preceding princes, but 
no date occurs with this form of the name.° 





AN IDENTIFICATION OF A WESTERN CHALUEKYA CAPITAL. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo.C.8., MBAS. 


At p. lev of the Infroduction to his Mysore 
inscriptions, Mr. Rice speaks of the Western 
Chilukyaking Vikramaditya VI, or 
Tribbuvanama] | a, as apparently residing 
in a. D. 1077 “at Tagiri, perhaps the modern 
Daulatibad.” 

I have been asked whether this *‘Tagiri’ 
might not be a mistake for'Tagara’, which, 
atid.,p. Ixxx, Mr. Rice gives as the older name 
of the ancient Dé vagiriorthe modern Dan- 
latabid, and which has been accepted as such by 


other writers of authority, though the identity | 


ofthe two places is disputed, and on apparently 
good grounds, by Mr. McCrindle, at Vol. VIIL., 
p- 143, (51), note. 

This question led me to examine the two 
passages from which Mr. Rice has derived this 
name of ‘Tagiri’; and the result is that I 
find the correct name to be, not ‘Tagiri', but 
‘Etagiri.’ 

The first passage isin No. 60 of Mr. Rico's 
Mysore Inscriptions, or No. 163 of my Pali, 
Sanskrit, and Old-Canareze, Inscriptions, After 
giving a short description of Vikrami- 
ditya VL, the original continues, in J, 11 :— 
Autu ‘dhareyowt nishkasifakowi-anddi  sulha- 
sovtkathd-vinddadiid=Etagiriya — nele-cidinol 
rij yar geyyuttam-ire. Curiously enough, the 
reading given in the copy of this inscription in 


the Elliot MS. Collection, Vol. I, p, 272, is 





a peg he Ge 
re fur 
ja Bera ins flowing noone 





vinddadih Déeagiriya nele-tidinol; bat the 
correct reading of the original is perfectly dis- 
tinct in the photograph, and is as I have given 
it above. 


The second passage isin No. 77 of Mr. Rice's 


| Afyedre Inscriptions, or No. 164 of my Pali, 


Sanskrii, and Old-Canarese, Inscriptions, -The 
original runs, in 1. 13:—Srima(mat-)Tri(-tri)- 
bhucanamalladivara vijaya-réjyam=ntlar-dttar- 
abhivriddhi-pravarddhaménam=[4 chaidr-drkka- 
(drm bard) salution Blagiriya nele-tidinol'= 
sukha-sobkathé-[rinidadin rdjyah-ge]yyuttam- 
ire. There is no copy of this inscription in the 
Elliot MS. Collection. 

The above two passages are not metrical, and 


there i is, therefore, nothing in them to show 


absolutely whether the first and third syllables of 
Biagiriya are jong, or short. Bot there can 
be no doubt on this point, as the only possible 
otymology is the Sanskrit éta, ‘adeer, orantelope,” 
and giri, ‘a mountain." 

It remains to identify this town of ft tagiri. 
Having regurd to the tendency of the modern 
Canarese language, as spoken, to prefix a y 
to. an initial ¢ or é, and sometimes to convert an 
initial € into yd, we must look for some gach 
name as * Y@agiri', or ' ¥atagiri.” And we have 
not to look far. There is a common enough 
surname in the Canarese Districts, which, 
with the usual indifference to orthography, in 


Jour. Lt, § Se. Soe. Madras, vol. XIII. 
ae fge iy pt. ii. p. 36; Reinand, Fragments, 


Chdin kiigs isthe Red ed. of bie. ind. Palwography (p. 40) — 


Kern he (? shot 0 
a, alias Waveadve (ante 42 yre.), 1608 to 1064 a.p. 


_. Vira Ché 
abhuheks 


Vikrama Chija (15 yre.), 1118 to 1128. 


Y ciias Kelottudga’ Chijs alias Rajarijondra (RAjarkjs) 





A (2) yeurs), 1064 to 1115. His 


arate oe 1128 to F ruled over the Tamil country (Caldwell, Gr, p. 185) fos, ot least 30 years. 


reigning 2895 (Four, Lit. # $e. Soe, eo ae, vol, XTTI.-pt. i. Pp: 50-1), Kalings was lost in 1999 a.p.—Ep, 


Aprhierrcd in the Eerie Big iat was wating (ace Jour o- a 
sorbaphie te our. r. 
sy re, sO Comal re 


the And 


found this form of the Old-Canarese locative e epelt with 
Rh. As. Soc., Vol, X pate 37) to 
meaning of ia is, sitabed to? ved 7) oh ee 
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written sometimes ‘ Yitagiri’, and sometimes 
*Yatagiri." The persons who own this surname 
take it from a town on the G. I. P. Railway in 
the Nizim's Dominions, in lat. 16° 46’ N. and 
long. 77° 13’ E., and about eighty miles to the 
south by east from the modern Kalyana, which is 
the site of the ancient chief capital of the same 
name of Vikramaditya VI. The name of 


this town is wiithe'* Yedigesey? im the Tri- 
gonometrical Survey Map, and ‘Yedagiri’ (with 
an optional form of ‘ Edgheery’ in the Index) in 
Keith Johnston's Map of India. This Yeda- 
geery, Yedagiri, or Edgheery, of the maps is 
undoubtedly the Etagiri of the inscriptions, 
which was one of the minor capitals of 


Vik ramaditya VE 


MISCELLANEA. 


FOLELORE PARALLELS. 

Lam sorry to say that both Mr. Grierson and my- 
self have been anticipated in our Folklore Parallel' 
by Dr. Reinhold Kaéhler in an article in Orient 
und Occident, vol. IL p. 111M. Of course be does 
net mention theparallel in Laura von Gonzenbach's 


Sicilian stories, published in 1870, nor in his notes | 


upon those tales does he mention the Indian tale. 

There are o great many interesting parallels of 
the kind in this little known periodical. I 
proceed to quote one which I am able to supple- 
ment fromthe Kathd Seri! Sdgert, On page 135 of 
vol, I. Dr. Felix Liebrecht mentions o story in the 
Avoddues translated from the Chinese by Stanislas 
Julien, Paris, 185), ofa man who lost a vessel of 
silver, and made a mark in the water at the place 
where he lost it. Hethen remarks that he believes 
he has read this story in the "Acreia of Hierokles. 
On page SF of vol. II. be gives an amusing paral- 
lel from England -—* A Yarmouth maltater hired 


an Irishman to assist in lading his ship with malt. | 


Just as the veasel was about to set sail, the Iriah- 


man called out from the quay—Oaptain! I lost your | 
shovel overboard, but I cut a big notch on the rail-_ 


fence round stern, right on the spot where it went 
down ; so you will find it when you come back.” 
He compares also Hagen's Narrenbuch, p. 493. 

The following is the form of this story in the 
Xth book of the Kathd Sarit Sdgava :— 


“A certain foolish pereon, while travelling by | 


sea, let o silver easel fall from his hand into the 
walee. The fool took notes of the spot, observing 
the eddies and other signs in the water, and said 
to himeelf—I will bring it up from the bottom 
when I return. He reached the other side of the 
sea, ond as he was returning he saw the eddies and 
other signs, and thinking he recognised the spot» 
he planged in to recover his silver veasel. When 
the others asked him what his object waa, he told 

if 


_ One of the amusing stories of fools related in the 
Xth Book ofthe Kathd Sarit Sdgara is (carious 


to say) found in one of Molitre'’s plays. Thisis the 


Sanskrit form of the story >— iid 


came and placed itself upon the fire ; 





“A certain fool was engaged in relating hia 
father's good qualities in the midat of his friends. 
And describing his superior excellence he said— 
‘My father has followed a strict vow of chastity 
from his youth, there ia no man who can be com- 
pared with him." When his friends heard this 
they said—' How did you come into the world P’ 
He answered—' Ob! [ ama mind-born son of his," 
whereupon the matchless fool was well laughed 
at by the people.” Now compare Sganarelle in 
Ia Moeriage Foret—" La raison, O'eat que je ne 
m6 sens pas propre pour le mariage et que je veux 
imiter mon pére et tons: ceux ds ma rece qui-ne 
se sont jamais voulu marier.” 

The following wtirkiakathd in the KXth Book of 
the K. 8.5. haa also its counterpart in Europe. 
A certain merchant said to his foolish servant— 
“Take care of the door of my shop, I am going 
home for a moment." After the merchant had 
said thia, he wentaway, and the servant took 
the shop door on his shoulder, and wont off to 
see on actor perform. And as he was returning 
his master met him, and gave him a scolding. 
And he answered: “ I have taken care of thia door 


| aa you told me.” Compare with this the 37th 


story in Laura von Gonzenbach's Sicilianiache 
Marchen, “Giusa's mother wanted to go to the 
mass, and she said to him :—Giusa, if you wish 
to go out, draw the door to after you (siehe dia 
Thir hinter dir zu). Instead of shutting the door 
Giusa took it off its hinges, and carried it to his 
mother in the chorch,” 

An incident in the 23th story of the Sicilianische 
Marchen may be paralleled from Indian literatare. 
Lattughina said: “ Fire be lighted,” and immedi- 
ately a clear fre burned upon the hearth. Then 
she said —“Come along, pan”—-and a golden pan 
“ come along 
ail; and the oil came and poured itself into the 
pan. In the episode of Nala and Damayantt 
Nala is detected by his possessing similar powers. 
In the same episode the gods are discovered by 
their not winking. Ido not know whether there 
are many parallels to this in Greek literature, but 
I lately came across ong in the Aethiopica of 





4 See vol. VIII. p. 288, 


76199 
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Heliodoras which contains other Indian ideas, 
In the 13th chapter of the [[Ird book Kalasiris 
speaking of the gods, makes the following remark : 

Tower per dy BeSpiove war Siahdbouy, rye 8¢ coho 
yriow duc dv Siaduryour, GAG rus of GplaApous de 
yrurbiuy drevis Sidhov Bdérovres cal rd Fhepapor 
obror' drisvorres, , T. 4. Coanuzs H. 'Tawser. 


JAMES WALES THE PAINTER. 


In the Council Chamber at Bombay there are | 
three large pictures, the first of Bayi Rao, the | 


second of the Nand Fadnavis, and the last of 
Madhavji Sindia.? All three were painted by 
Mr. James Wales, an artist who arrived in India 
in 1791, accompanied apparently by his family, as 

his eldest daughter was afterwards married to 


Sir Charles Malet, the Resident ot Poona, and | 


became the mother of Sir Alexander Malet, so 
well known in diplomatic circles, and who still sur- 


vires. Thennatural taste of the artist seams to 
have been in the direction of ancient architecture — 


and sculpture. He wasa Scotchman, hailing from 
Peterhead, on the coast of Aberdeen, and was 
educated at the Marischal College in the local 
capital, His exhibited pictures at the Academy 
were portraits, but in this country he devoted 
much time to the cave temples and other carvings, 
working in collaboration with Thomas Daniel at 


the Eluri excavations. He worked also at Ele- | 


phanta, making drawings of the sculptures there, 
and it was in pursuit of these researches that he 
met his death. The jungle grows thick in that 
part of the Island of Salaette where the interesting 
Buddhist works are found; and though the aoc- 
tual hill itself in which occur the caves of Kanberi 
is nearly bare, it has to be approached through 
tangles of undergrowth. Mr. Wales is reported 
to have died at Salsette, whither he had gone to 
make drawings of the excavations; we may presume 
he died at Thin4, which is some five miles from 
Kanheri, and unhealthy exposure was probably 
the cause of thia sad and eudden termmmation of 
his labours. If he effected anything at Kanberi, 
it does not seem to have been preserved," as the 
examination of the remains there is always asso- 
ciated with other names. We find no notice in 








METRICAL VERSIONS FROM THE 
MAHABHARATA. 
BY JOHN MUIR, D.O0.L., LILD., &e. 
(Continued from p. 29.) 

Fate OF THOSE WHO HAVE NO BELIEF IN VIRTUE; 
BENEFITS OF FAITH. 
Mahabharata, iti. 18747f. 

The fearful doom of all ia sure 

Who laugh at men whoee lives are pure; 

Who doty's binding force deny, 

And scout all virtae us a lie. 

The man who loves to live in sin 

Is like a hoge inflated skin; 

With wiadom's show himself he cheata, 

For vain are all his proud conceits. 

No sin can want of faith exceed, 

While men by faith from gin are freed.” 

The faithful man throws off hia sins; 
snakes cast off their worn-out skins. 

NOTES AND QUEBIES. 

i “Wootr Ham, asp etowoaTen Eanr-Lours 
or Brppua.—Where can I find any explanation of 
the Negro-like hair, short crisp curle, with which 
Baoddha is generally represented in his statues P 
Recently at Eanauj and Sankééar (Fatehgarh 
district) I have seen several statues of Buddha 
with this conventional treatment of the hair. 

In these, and in other statues also, the lobes of 
the ear sre greatly elongated (see also Moor's 
Hindu Pantheon). Has this ever been nocounted 
for? If so, where P 

At Manipori, an old Zamindar, an Abir, called 
upon me. ‘The lobes of both his eara wore 
elongated in the manner shown in the representa- 
tions of Baddha, and hung down detached from 
the cheek, boa depth of about 2 inches, This 
formation did not appear to have been caused 
artificially, and the ears showed mo marks of 
earrings, which, if heavy, would of course prolong 
the lobe of the ear.—H. Rivert-Cakwac. 


With regard to the query aa to the woolly hair 
and elongated car-lobes of Buddha, Mr. W. Simp- 
non, the artist to the Illustrated London News, 
recently gave a lecture at the Society of Arts in 
London on Afghanistén and its Sgt ene He 
mentioned the immense number of --‘Baddhist 
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mounds and remains existing there, and Col. Yule, | 


who was present, expressed his belicf that ancient 
India extended to KAbul, and that the Greoks 
when in those regions considered themselves in 
India. Amongst the antiquities from Afghanistan 


exhibited by Mr. Simpson, there was a small head | 


of white stone, beautifully carved, the features 
purely and exquisitely regular and classical, but 
the ear-lobes as much elongated os in any image 
of Buddha, and the head covered with close crisp 
curls, with the border so sharply defined as strongly 
to suggest the sort of cap or wig imitating curled 
hair spoken of at page 240 vol. V. of the Indian 
Antiguarg. There were the long pierced ear-lobes 
and the close curly hair, but the beautiful youthful 
countenance had no suggestion of Buddhs, and the 
appearance of the hair strongly suggested an arti- 
finial covering. 

London, December 1579. M. J. W. 

Legend says that Gautama Buddha on leaving 
his home cot off bis luxuriant locks; and a3 no 
images of him were made till long after his 
decease, the characteristics of the Buddha sthaviras 
of the day would be the only guide that the 
fabricators of the first images would have to 
model them by. Then, though rupds or orna- 
mental figures in caves and temples were probably 
largely in vogue before this, there were no 
bably cut lines crossing each other all over the 





scalp and very close together; but the result 
would not be 0 astisfactory as the work would be 
laborious, By and bye we may suppose the width 
between the tines wns increased, and the small 


knobs left between being somewhat rounded, the 


effect would be improved, and it would soon be 


generally adopted. When the Mahfyina sect, in 


the sixth century, were gaining influence by their 
hair of Buddha was universal. It would be curi- 
ous to Compare any images that remain of earlier 
date or belonging tothe HinayAns or puritan. sect. 
beauty in Buddha's person. 

As to the ear lobes: o mistake is not unfre- 
quently made here. A carefol examination of 
many images convinees me that what appears to 
be a very long pendant lobe is not always really so, 
but whilst the lobe was largely prolonged, aa it is 
by the modern EAnphatas, an elongated link was 
inserted in the lower extremity of it: this link is 
often supposed to be part of the elongated lobe, 

But it must not be forgotten that it is part of 
the physiognomical lore of the Hindus, that a man 
with short ear-lobes is deficient in religionsness, 
and that long ones are the sure mark of a good 
and great man: hence Buddha's ears must have 
bad unusally long pendant lobes, 

The Jaina Tirthatkaras are also represented 





with the same short hair and elongated ear lobes, 


as Boddha. 
va Caves, 17th January 1550. Eprron. 


BOOE NOTICES. 


Auminotiscnes Lesew: ore Cunrur Der Veptsceex 
ASIEW NACH DEN Samiti DARGESTELLT von Heraica 

MMEM; sploneas polrtabe peeaechei. 
Congress in krdnte p » Berlin : Weid- 
mannsche EH 1 

The Prize gained by the author of this essay 
was one liberally offered by the Italian Govern- 
ment, which thos afforded a fresh stimulus to 
the efforta of the European echolars who are ot 
present directing their attention to the study of 
Indian antiquity. 

I shall first of all enumerate the contents of 
the work. ‘ 


It is divided into three books, The first de- | 


weribes the land, ei ae ae eee 
products, mineral, vegetable, and animal, 

Deis the olet Lyee, ond adage 
tive tribes, The second book treats of the external 
circumstances of the Vedio people, their gavern- 
ment and law, their cattlo-rearing and ngricul- 
tural occupations, trades, commerce, &c., their 


-® (Life in Ancient India; tho Civilization of the Vedic 
Aryans dovmibed sncordig to the Savuhith; © pes 


clothing and finery, food and drink, amusements 
and ware. The third book gives an account of 
their internal relations, domestic life, morals, 
nomy and cosmology, division of time, art of 
healing, death and burial, life after death. 

In his preface (pp. v. ff.) the author romarks 
that the materials which we possess for sketch- 
ing the state of civilization among the different 
races allied to us in speech, at the period when they 
emerged from the darkness of primeval antiquity, 
are very different in the case of ench branch. 
there ia the Germania of Tacitus, in which 
scarcely any side of life is left undescribed. This, 
combined with their own language and literature, 
especially those of the north, furnishes a picture 
of their prehistorical life, such as is obtained in 
the case of no other kindred European race. 

The sources of our knowledge of the earliest 


ay crowned by the fourth. International O a of 
wotalista in Florence. 
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history of the Indians, Dr. Sieriier enoceede; are 
of an essentially different character. None of the 
Phamicians, who in: Hiren's and Solomon's time, 


vader ti 107). ‘Phe dietinetion sbetwesn: the 
two races, <A and Dasyus or Disaa (p. 
stadia i marked by their difference of 





productions, give up any account of the people 
with whom they traded. Nor have the Indians 
any Homer belonging to the period preceding 
their immigration into Hindustan proper: our 
knowlodge of this people's life is obtained solely by 
collecting the scattered allusions which are found 
in their surviving lyrical poetry of that period. 

Yet the literature of no Indo-Germanic race 
has resoued from a remote antiquity such a mass 
of hymns as are found in the four Vedic Sanmhitds 
of the Indians. These Vedic lyrics are fortu- 
nately of a very realistic character, 

Their prayers, hymns of praise or thanks-giv- 
ing, supply ua with many means of insight into 
their mundane relations and the objecta of their 
desires, They lay bare their virtues and vices 


before the all-seeing gods. The Rik and Atharea | 
Sauhitds, which were not compiled with purely 


liturgical views, contain also a number of hymns 
and fragments which introduce us into the inner- 
most life of the people. The notices which we 
thus obtain are the more valuable as coming from 
contemporaries who were taking o part in the 
affairs to which they refer, and who, besides, do 
not all belong to one period, but place before us 
the developments of their people's life during 
several] centuries, These Rishia, it is true, do 
not answer oll our questions; regarding many 
keen enquiries they maintain an obstinate silence. 
Setting aside such pointe ag theae (of which the 
writer gives some examples), from what the 
Rishis communicate, we can draw o picture of 
the life of that lively youthfal people,—strong in 
fuith in the gods,—which ia clearer and more 
exact than Tacitus gives of the Germans, To 
supply such a pictare is the author's design, 

I shall proceed to stato some of the contents 
of chapters iv,., v. and vi. pp. 104. in which Dr. 
Zimmer treata of the Indinn races, and traces 
the gradual formation of the caste system which 
afterwards prevailed in Hindustan, 

The oldest settlements of the Aryas in histori- 
cal times were in Enat Kébolistin, and slong the 


and women remained aa the slaves of the in- 





jon (verna), the Dasyus being black and 


| the Rvyaa white, a difference which must have 


been more striking in the early days of the immi- 

gration, before the colour of the Aryus had been 
mach affected by the climate (p. 113). The two 
races also differed in speech (p, 114), but the 
greatest difference was in their religion (p. 115). 


‘The Dasyus did not worship the gods of the Aryas. 


Of their own religion littl appears. But the 
author inclines to agree with Prof. Ludwig that the 
epithet éiénadeva applied to the enemies of the 
Aryas meana phallus or linga-worshippera (p. 116). 
The Dasyus are represented as being rich in cattle 
whieh the Aryas naturally coveted. Until the 
latter had gained the upper hand, they lived in a 
state of hostility with the Dasyus. This condition 
of things is discernible in the contents of the 
hymns. Eventually large Aryan tribes advance 
eastward and conquer for good Hindustin between 
the HimAlayas and Vindhyas. The large por- 
tions of the Dasyn population which did not 
retire to the hills, embraced the faith of the Aryns, 
and became to some extent assimilated to their 
conquerors. Tho social condition of the Arynas also 


underwent important changes; the caste system 


became more and more developed : the subjected 
aborigines obtained a recognised position in the 
State, by becoming a fourth caste. It is mot to be 
doubted that in the long period before this took 
place, Aryan had become largely intermixed with 
aboriginal blood. Dasyu virgins and women came 
as slaves into the houses of the Aryaa: some of 
them may have become mistresses of the house- 
hold. The word Dasyu now disappears in our 
ethnological sense, (though the namo continues 
to be applied to the aborigines}, and is succeeded 
by the appellation Sddra. The latter word is 
unknown to the early Vedic era : it only appears 
along with Brihmara, Rajanya, and Vaidya in 2. 
F. x. 90, 12, a hymn which can only date from the 
period when tho Indian people had become divided 
into classes according to the Brihmanical system 
(pp. 116,117). Just alluding to what Dr. Zimmer 
tells us in pp. LISH. of the different tribes of the 
Dasyus and of thoAryas, thePancha-jaadh, Pancha- 
krishtayah, oppellations under which he wunder- 
stands the Yadus, Anus, Drubyos, Torvadas and 
Pdrus to bo meant, and what he enya of the other 
ratas, de. [come to the fuller scoount which he 
gives in his 6th chapter of the constitution of Aryan 
society, and the formation of the caste syatem. 
Esch Aryan state was ruled by a king (p. 162) 
whose office was often, though not always, heredi- 


Fenevant, 1830.) 


tary, but sometimes elective, though whether he 
could only be chosen out of o particular family docs 
notappear. Constant obedience to him is enjoined 
(p. 166), and the offering of gifta, not the payment 
of tribute. In nearly erery tribe we find families 
of bards, who were attached to the king's cotrt, 
and celebrated his exploits and thoge of his people; 


like Vasishtba's family among the Tritsus and — 


that of VidvAmitra among the Bharatas. They 
had to live chiefly on the king's bounty, and so 
sought as far as possible to render themselves 
indispensable. eieiege pe Tisesionn, tery pees 
were uot scceptable to Indra unless scoompan 


Srparets shen She) ssiabenc, Of comtan ab he 
Sierniis atu Gn fA) io meer: If the Vedic 
people while still living on this [the western no 
doubt is meant) side of the later Sarasvat!, in the 
land of the seven rivers, was already in possession 
of the Brdhmanical order, the caste | and 
a special prisstly claas, how does it happen that 
the Aryan tribes, which had continued to occupy 
heen seigeannta, yar ot Piste of the rise of 








by hymns of praise. But it was not every king | 


or wealthy man who could, on occasion of im- 
portant ceremonies, produce such a composition of 
the proper sort. A member of one of the families 
of bards then took his place, became his purchifa. 
If the ascrifice was visibly blest, the bards knew 
how to tarn this circumstance toaccount. Thus 
Vasishtha impresses on Sudis (f. ¥. vii, 33. 6) 
that it was because he (V.) was puraetar, that the 
Tritsus were victorious, and the Bharatas over- 
come; and his opponent Visvimitra asserta (J. ¥. 
iii, 63. 12) that his hymn protected the Bharatas, 
The prince was constantly reminded how neces- 
sary it wes to attach the bard to himself and to 
reward him liberally. To give force to these 


demands, the bards ascribed their calling, as well — 


as their right to receive presents, be Indra. 

The stingy are in the bard's eyes “ godless,” 
and they call the liberal, “ pious, mon who fulfil 
their duty.” (p. 1688.) The presenta which the 
kings made to them were often princely (p. 170), 
especially after victory over & dangerous foe. 
If these giffa are sometimes exaggerated with a 

(that of influencing other seitons) ita the 
portions of the hymna celebrating liberality, still 
they were often considerable. The subjects of 
the bards’ encomiums were not only kings, but 
also wealthy men who employed them. 

Passing over the contents of pp. 171—185 (from 
which various details of the civil and social life 
of the Aryns might be quoted), he comes to the 
question, proposed as follows, p. 166: Did the 
caste system exist in the Vedic age? To suswer 





this precisely, that age most be itself defined. 


If we understand it of the time when all the 
hymns and sacrificial formulas which we find in 
the Vedic Sanhitds were in existence, the question 
must be answered in the affirmative. Bot if we 
mean by it the period when the Aryas dwelt prin- 
cipally in East Kbulistin, and in the land of the 
seven rivers, and single tribes only had advanced 
towards the Jumna and the Ganges, in short the | 


period at the close of which king Sudda and his | 


Purohita Vasishtha stand as the Istest important 


which Wober (Hist. of Ind. Lit p- 66m. of Engl. 
trunsl.) would regard as the oldest of those works, 
when describing the march of these tribes to the 
Saraavatl, says of them that “they do not observe 
| the Bribmanical roles; not being 

consecrated, t 


Bribmanically 
hey speak the language of the con- 
secrated” (17, 1. 14), Did these tribes remain 
true to the institations of their noewtora, or bad 
they abandoned the ancient traditional order of 
their soolety P The answer will not seem doubtful 
to any one to whom it is not, os it ia to the Indian 
theologians, an article of faith, imbibed with their 
mothers’ milk, that the social divisions prevailing 
in later times were primeval, that tho divinely 
favoured Rishis of old worshipped the gods 
aractly as their successors did, 

Let us therefore proceed on the established fact 
that the Vedic people were unacqusinted with 
the division of society into castes during that 
period of their development at the close of which 








| King Sudds and his Purohita Vasish}ba appear 


as the last important figures. 

These two men and the Tritsus whom they led 
succesded in the famous battle of the ten kings, 
on the banks of the Parushni, in stopping the 
advance of the united tribes of the North-western 
Panjab towards the south-cast. But the Triteus 
must at last have succumbed to a renewed inva- 
sion, a8 we bear no more of them, or of any de- 
whilat some of the tribes which they bad ovrer- 
come in that battle, as the Pdrus, afterwards 
attained to great power. The period which fol- 
lows is one of the darkest in Indian 
When we reach o period of more light, we 
encounter a people 20 nceustomed to altered con- 
ditions of life, institutions ond religious ideas, 
as to have begun to lose the power of understand- 
Ing the state of thinga described in the hymna 
of the anciont Rishis, and to look upon their 
brethren of the same race who had. remained, in 
fcetiéatious, as semi-berbarous (p. 1910), 

Let us endearour to make clear to ourselves 
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more in detail, the modifications gradually under- 


gone by the Aryan Indians. The tribes in the 
north-weat of the Panjab begin to advance 
farther into Hindustdin. To effect this, and over- 
come the foea by whom they are opposed, they 
have to combine into larger massea. One of the 
kings, the most distinguished and powerful, is 
entrusted with the chief eommand, and thus 
gains yet more in cousideration. The opposing 
tribes are overcome, and forced to aid in the ex- 
pedition; and no doubt their chiefs lose their 
independence. Through severe conflicta with 
the nboriginal Sddras, the extensive country 
between the Himilaya and Vindbysa mountains 
is gained ; large tracts on the banka of the Jumna 
and Ganges are occupied. Those of the abori- 
gines who do not flee to the hills, embrace 
the religion of their conquerors, and remain in 
their villages as tolerated, thongh often oppressed, 
members of the State. The victors are scattered 
over the conquered territory, and so their fighting 
men cannot be readily collected, aa they could be 
in the small principalities in the Panjib. Plun- 
dering inroads of the dispossessed sborigines, 
who had retired toa distance, revolta of the only 
apparently subjected population, attacks of 


tribes, compel the 8 am rAj (sovereign prince) to | 


have always a band of warriora around him. 
The small tribal chiefs used to have o large 
number of followera. Now, under this new order 
of things, they were deprived of their power, 
either forcibly, or gradually through the impor- 
tanoe of a single ruler, which constantly increased 
in troublonus times, ond sank with their numerous 
families and dependants into the position of a mar- 
tial nobility surrounding the sovereign prinoe. 
The sovereign was thos enabled in the small 
feuds which were constantly occurring, to dispense 
with the help of the people, the Vid. The martial 
nobility began more and more to regard arms as 


their occupation, to devote themselves exclusively — 


to «a military life, and to transmit it as an in- 
heritance to their descendants. The rest of the 
people, devoted entirely to agriculture, the rearing 
of cattle,and peaceable traffic,became leas skilled in 
the nse of arma, while the altered climatic oondi- 
tions contributed more and more to relax their 
energies. In this way two classes srise which 
become always more separated (p. 193f). 

But it was not to be the lot of the warrior 


class and of the roler, to reap the entire har- 
vest: the best part of it was taken from them by | 
others 


We have seen that the families of the bards 
lived, held in high honour, at the courts of the 
petty tribal princes, whose exploita they cele- 
brated. But their action in another direction was 
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yetr more important, and caiiaeaced aeoaeaaie the 
entire national development. With their poctical 
endowments they lived in the service of religion ; 
they laid before the gods the desires of the 
princes and of wealthy men; they landed in well 
composed hymus the might and glory of the 
deities, and thanked them for the blessings which 
they bad | bestowed. In return for this service, 
they obtained rich gifts. They thus acquired the 
reputation of being more highly qualified for the 
worship of the gods, for the celebration of sacrifice ; 
they began to boast of being the objects of the 
special favour of the gods. Towards the end 
of the Vedic period properly so called, it had 
already become the custom for the prince, no 
longer himself to offer the sacrifices which were 
necessary for the State and the tribe, but to 
cause them to be celebrated by a bard so gifted. 











| The person entrusted with this fanction waa called 


perohita (puraeter in RV. vii. 33.6). We have here, 
as Roth was the first to recognize (on the Lil. and 


Hist. of tha Veda, p. 117),—to seek for the origin 
and oldest form of the Indian priesthood (p. 194f). 

The employment of a Purohita was, indeed, at 
this period customary, but not yet a duty binding 
upon the prince. But the priestly bards sought 
to impress upon. the king the necessity for snch & 
course. The functions of the Purobita, if one was 

appointed, were not however confined to one of 
tees gifiat bend: Kings’ sons could fulfil them, 
as in the case of Deviipi (Ydaka, Nirukta, ii. 10, 
and A. F.=.98). MNorwas the office as yet heredi- 
tary in any family. 

But all the objects at which the priestly bards 
were aiming towards the close of the Vedic period, 
were fully and amply attained by them in the 
succeeding period of conflict, fermontation and 
eonfasion. If these priestly leadera had hitherto 
been honoured and rewarded by the tribal princes 
as trusted counsellora and helpers in religious 
matters, their estimation among the people in 
virtue of their actual or arrogated higher quali- 
fications was not leas, especially if they were the 
beads of numerous families. In the struggles of 
the pretty princes for supremacy, the leaning of 
auch and such a bard towards one or the other side 
was, consequently, often decisive of the isane. 
Modesty was never a characteristic of the old 
Tishia: much leas can these their descendants 
bave failed to profit by the opportunity, when the 
king owed his power to their intervention. 

The personal relations of individuals to the 
gods declined the more, the oftener these bards 








| intervened as mediators ; the forms of worship be- 
| came more manifold, the number of the ceremoniala 


ic depend nicks upon thaty vight colebeaticct ‘han 
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on the intention of the sacrificer, The families of 


the bards carefully preserved the ancient hymns 
of their forefathers which had often visibly 
secured the favour of the gods, the estimation 


of the bymns was in every way songht to be — 


enhanced, Who else was it bat these priestly 
families, with thoir preponderance of culture, and 
their intellectual and moral influence which was 
thas strengthened, that established on a new 


basis the worship in the conquered districts of — 


Hindustin? And if they sought to make the 
civil institations alao entirely dependent on 
themselves, this is easily understood from the 
position which they had already occupied. If, 
now, these powerful nssociations, formed of the 
priestly bards of the petty tribal princea and 
their families, which were united by community 
of interesta and identity of education, whose right 
of decision in divine things was scarcely disputed, 
which claimed, and in many points possessed, the 
same voice in civil matters also,—if these asso- 
cintions made their order dependent on birth, then 
a close priestly caste had been formed, and stood 
over against the other classes iu the State. 

The rulers, and the martial nobility, which had 
grown into a distinguished order, did not, how- 
ever, bow submissively to the claims of the 
priestly community which became ever more un- 
bounded. It was only after hard internal strag- 
gies, after being subjected to oppression and 
violence in different ways, that the priests suc- 
ceeded in carrying through their demands, and 
in moulding the religious and civil life of the 
Indian people in sccordance with their ideals, and 
in away conducive to their own advantage (pp. 
194—197). 

Wonderful was the pertinacity with which the 
priestly class maintained its claims, and always 
bronght them forward anew. ‘They gradually 
succeeded in conquering the resistance of the 
kings and nobles, and in obtaining the recogni- 


tion of their four prerogatives,—reverence (archd), — 


gifts (ddna), immunity from oppression (ajyeyald), 
and the inviolability of their persons (aradhyald). 
The further transformation of social and religions 


life according to their ideals now sdvanced | 
In order to rear o further barrier 


irresistibly. 
between the different branches of the Aryan 


order of warriors,—which was mainly composed 
of royal and noble families, and which had acquired 


Abe iygeecine nate papery aie 


dent upon birth; and detain) dctamion free "taim 
appertaining to the Vid, then formed the third 





esate, that of the Vaidyaa. As an authorized | 





member of the State, waa added the subjected indi- 
genous population, which had become somewhat 
assimilated to the Aryas in religion and custome : 
it formed the fourth caste, that of the Bddras. 

The reader will, I think, have perused with in- 


| terest the extracts from Dr. Zimmer's book which 


I have placed before him, and which appear to mo 
to treat with ability a most important chapter in 
Indian history, the rise and growth of the caste- 
system, 60 fur agits genesis can be conjecturally 
traced. 


Edinburgh, September, 1879. J. Mum, 


Ixoramw Farnr Tates, collected and translated by Marva 
Sromes. Calcutta ; 1679." 


No better account can be given of Miss Stokes's 
collection of Indian Fairy Tales, than that which 
she herself gives in the preface :— 

“The first twenty-five stories in this book were 
told meat Calcutta and Simla by two Ayahs, 
Dankni snd Maniy4, ond by Karim, a Khidmatgar. 
The last five were told mother by Maniyl. At 
first the servanta would only tell their stories to 
me, because I was ao child, and would not langh at 
them, bat afterwards the Ayahs lost their shyness, 
and told almost all their stories over again to 
mother when they were passing through the press. 
Karim would never tell histo ber or before her, 
The stories were all told in Hinddstdni, which 
is the only language that these servants know.” 

We have thus the most unmistakable evidence 
that all these tales form port of the popular poetry 
that still lives among the people of India, and 
there is mo reason to suspect that they have in any 


| way been modified by Earopean influences, except 


eo far as the tellers must necessarily have modified 
them in order to adapt them to the understanding 
and morals of an English child. One obvious modi- 
fication is pointed oot and accounted for in the 
notes. “In these stories the word translated God 
is Khud&. Excepting in ‘How king Bortal became 
a Fakir’ (p. 85) and in ‘ RAjd Harichand’s Puniah- 
ment’ (p. 224) in which Mahideo plays a part, the 
tellers of these tales would never specify by name 
the god they epokeof. He wasalways Khuda, *the 

great Ehod&é who lives up inthe sky.’ In this 


they differed from the narrator of the ‘ Old Decean 
peeple it was only necessary farther to make the | 


Days’ stories, who almost always gives her godaand 
their Hindu names, probably because 
from being Christian she had no religions scru- 


ples to prevent ber from so doing.” 
The stories have been rendered into English, 


which though simple is clear and forcible, and 
some of them would, we imagine, be favourites in 
an English nursery, as well ss with children of a 





+ Ques hundred copies privately printed. 
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larger growth. Itis unnecessary to dwell upon 
the interest they will excito in all students of 
folklore. Their value in this respect ia much 
increased by the notes by the collector’s mother, 
which contain illustrations from tho Folklore of 
every country in the world, and are evidently the 
reault of diligent and observant study, It would 
be difficult to find in any book so much erudition 
packed into so smallacompass. We might in- 
stance as an exarple the elaborate note on the 


passage in the let story, “ Her beauty lights up a | 


dark room” (p. 240). 

As a specimen of the stories we will choose 
the following, (p. 39) which happens to be ons of 
the shortest :-— 

The Bulbul and the Cotton Tree,—There was 
once o bulbol, and one day as he was fying sbout, 
be sawa tree on which was o little fruit. The 
bulbul was much pleased and said, “I will sit 
hore till this fruit is ripe, and then I will eat 
it.” Sohe deserted his neat and his wife, and 
eat there for twelve years without eating anything, 
and everyday he said, “ To-morrow I will cat this 
fruit.” During these twelve years o great many 
birds tried to sit on the tree, and wished to build 
their nests in it, but whenever they came, the 
bulbul sent them away, saying, “ This fruit ia not 
good. Don't come here.” One days cuckoo came, 
and said, “ Why do you sendusaway ? Why should 
we not come and sit here too? All the trees here are 


not yours.” “ Never mind,” said the balbul, “Iam 


going to sit here, and when this fruit is ripe, I 
shall eat it.” Now the cuckoo knew that this tree 
was the cotton-tree, but the bulbuldid not. Firat 
comes the bud, which the bulbul thought a fruit, 
then the flower, and the flawer becomes o Sig pod, 
and the pod bursts, and all the cotton flies away. 
The bulbal was delighted when he saw the beauti- 
fal red Hower, which be still thought a fruit, and 
said, “ When it is rips, it will bes delicious fruit.” 
The flower became a pod, and the pod burat. 
“What is all this that is fying about?" said the 
bulbal. “Tho fruit must be ripe now,” #0 he looked 
into the pod, and if was empty ; all the cotton had 
fallen ont. Then the cuckoo came, ond said to the 
angry bulbul: “ You see if you had allowed us to 
come and sit on the tree, you would have had some- 
thing good to est; batas you were selfish, and 
would not let ony one ahare with you, God is angry, 
and has ponished you by giving you a hollow fruit.” 

Then the cuckoo called all the other birds, and 
they came and mocked the balbul, “Ah! you 
seo God has ponished you for your selfishness,” 
they said. Tho bulbul got very angry, and all the 


birds went away. After they bad gone, the bulbul | 
ssid to the tree: “ Youare « badtree, you are of 


use to no one, you give food to no one.” Tho treo 






said, “ You are mistaken, God mad¢ me what I am. 
My flower is given to shecp to eat. My cotton 
makes pillows and mattresses for man.” Since 
that day no bulbul goes near a cotton tree. | 

We proceed tonoteoneor two parallels which sug- 
gest themaclres on a cursory perusal of the book. 

The way in which Phdlmati Rani is eupplanted 
in the first story reminds us of Die Ginsemagd, 
No. 8) in Grimm's Kinder und Hausmdrchen, also 
of the story of Hansivati in the Kathd Sarit 
Sdgara, Lamboka xii, Taranga 71. For the manner 
in which PhOlmati ia recovered at the end of the 
story, compare the story of Hasan of El-Baarah, 
Lane's Arabian Nights, vol. IT. p. 38). 

A modern Indian story very nearly resembling 
the Xth story is quoted by Benfey, Panchafaaira, 
vol. I. p. 261, from the XIth vol. of the Asiatic 
Jourval, Here the monkey skin is worn by o lady. 
In the X[th story HirilAl Bish addresses the 
Rikshasa as “uncle.” In the notea o tale ws 
quoted from the Indian Aafiguery, in which two 
brothers address a tiger by the same propitiatory 
title: compare the 7th Fable of the Vth book of the 
Panchatanfra (Dr. Bihler's edition), where the 
musical donkey calls the jackal “ nephew," and is 


in turn addressed by him as “ uncle.” 


Sonabri'’s betrayal of the Rékshasa finds o 
parallel in the betrayal of Angirakn by his 
In the X11th story the episode of the extraction 
of the thorn in the tiger's foot reminds ua of the 
story of Androclas in Aulus Gellius, v. 14. Com- 
pare also Gesta Romanorum OLV. The gratitndo of 
the animals calls to mind the story of Bodhisattva 
in tho 65th Taranga of the Kethd Sarit Sdgara, 


| which is the same as the second story in the appen- 


dix to the lst book in Benfey’s translation of the 
Panchafantra, “Die dankbaren Thiere und der 
undankbare Mensch.” For parallels sec Benfey's 
lat vol. p. 192 and ff. A striking one is to be found 
in the Gesta Romanoram, Bobo's edition, page 212. 
For the incident of the man coming out of the alli- 
74, al. 192M. Seo nlso the story of the Saktidova 





in the 25th Taranga. 


With the licks in the XVth story conf. the elixir 


| in the beginning of the 99th Taranga of the Kathd 


Sorit Sdzera, also the pdyasa in the 16th Sarga of 
the Ramdlyand. 

Tho wonderful knowledge of Eholipsri Rant 
in the XVIth talo may be paralleled by that of tho 
paticratd Brihman lady in the 55th Taranga of the 
Kathd Sarit Sdgara, dl. 1741. 

The horse Kiitar in the XXth atory may be com- 


| Yule-tide Stories, p, 295. 
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The XXUiInd story may be compared with the | 


fablo in the Pawchafantra, previously referred to 
under the title of “dir dawkbaren Thiere und der 
widonkbare Mensch." The episode of the ant-king 


resembles an incident in Svend's Exploits, Thorpe's | 


Yule-tide Stories p. 363." For the tasks we may 
compare the story of Sringabbuja in the 39th 
Taranga of the Kafhid Sarit Sdgere, ond the 
numerous parallels adduced by Dr, Reinhold Rohler 
in Orient wad Occicent, vol, L1. p, 1031. 

In this story, the RAjé’s con cheats four fakires 
out of a bed, a bow], a stick,a rope,and a bag, which 
possess magic properties, by shooting fourarrowsin 
different directions, and persuading themtoran ond 
fetch them. The bed carried the owner whither- 
soever be wished to go, the bag gave its owner 
whatever he wanted in the way of food or clothes, 
the bowl gare him as much water as he required, 


and tie up his enemies. Of course the prince 
escapes by means of the bed, while the fatirs are 
fetching the arrows. This recalls Grimm's story 
of “Der Goldene Berg.” In his notes he gives 
numerous parallels,one from the Kathd Sarit Sdeera 
‘Tarange 3; many will be found also in H. H. 
Wilson's Collected Works, vol. TI. p. 168, note. 
Wo have found another in the 3st of the Sichan 
Tales published by Laura von Gonzenbach. 

In the XX1Vth story, that of the “Demon and 
the King’s Son,” the demon canses his daughter 
to be dead all day and alive all night by changing 
the position of two sticks, one of which is at her 
head and another at her feet. In the Ta tmep 
GotAqe Gevra, of Antonius Diogenes (Didot's 
Scriptores Erotici, p. 502), Paspia makes Dercyllia 
and Moutinias die during the day and come to life 
at night by spitting: in their faces. 

For the way in which the heroine of the XX Vth 
story gains her information about Prince Sabr, 
compare Thorpe’s Fule-tide Stories, p, 590, There 
are an intelligent parrot and an equally intelligent 
maina in the 3rd story of the Vefdla Panchoviasati 
(Karhd Sarit Sdgara, Toranga 77). 

The XXVilth story of Panwpatti Rint is the 
Ist of the Vetdla Pawehoriaiati, the 75th Toraunga 

of the Kathd Sart Sdgara. 

The XXVIIlth story is compared with that of 
Upakod’ in the Kethdpttha, translated by Dr. 
Buhler in the Iegdian Anfiguary vol. L (October 
TAS pe « See niso Mr, Damont's Disapepore 
Legends, pp. 2 and Sof the present volume.* Wilson 
tella ua (Collected Works, vol. IIT. p. 172) that 
besides boing found in other Oriental collections 
it ia a story of ancient celebrity ia Surope ag 


® Soo aleo Ind. Ant,, rol. VITE. pp. 87-95, 230, and 233. 
® T may hore mention that there ia a cart us lel to 
the termination of Mr. Damant's story in 








‘Constant Du Hamel ou La Dame qui attrapa on 


| Prétre un Prevot et wn Forestier’ (Legrand 
d'Aussy, Fabliour et Coufes, Paris: 1829, vol. TV. 
pp- 246—256). Seealso Liebrecht's translation of 


Dunlop's History of Fiction, p. 246, and the trans- 
lator’s note. Danlop expresses his belief that it 
came from India through Persia. 
Wo think we have said enough to show the 
scientific importance of these stories. 
Inconclusion we beg to congratulate Miss Stokes 
on having done for the Folklore of Northern India 
what Miss Frere has done for that of the Dekhan. 
0, H.T. 
Kivrenmisasawozana—A Collection of Poetical and His- 
torical Pieces. Poona : 1873-79. 
It is certainly a matter for congratulation, that 
there are at the present day numerous signs, show- 





| ing that the attention of many of our educated 
and the stick and rope would, on being ordered, beat | 


people is being seriously directed to the preserva- 
tion and development of Marfithi literature. Ib 
cannot be said, of course, that much has yet been 
actually done, still it is something to know that, 
at al! events in many quarters, there ia now none 
of that cold indifference with which the vernacular 
Innguages of the country used to be formerly 
looked upon. We may, therefore, fairly hope 


that, in process of time, this new feeling with 


respect to Marfthi literature may lead to very 
substantial and tangible benefits. 

The publication, of which the name heads this 
notice, is, im our jodgment, one of the most im, 
portant and useful of the productions to which 
the feeling referred to has given birth. Whether 
in consequence of defect of management, or of 
some other canse, that pablication has not become 
so widely known as it deserves to be. It com- 
menced to be published in January 1875, and from 
that time till now the monthly parts have come 
out with pretty fair regularity. The contents are 
divided into three separate departments, 60 to say : 
the first is intended to contain old documenta of 
Marithd history; the second ia to contain un- 


published Marighi poems; and the third is to 


eotitain unpublished Sanskrit pooms. The original 
matter which the Editors are to sapply will em- 
brace information regarding the various pieces to 
be published, and their authors, short notes in ex- 
planation of difficult words, 4c.,and inthecase of the 
historical portion, references from time to time to 
Grant Duff's History of the Mardfhds, ond other 


similar works. Such is the general scheme of the 


publication; and if it is exeeated with even ordinary 
care, it cannot fail to be of the greatest service to 
the interests of the literature and history of Weat- 


Saree ete ea es 


ta eso Nini ti Die Geschichte von Sorfarina. Bat it is 
SS eas bo ant betek aad laa 308 ha al 
oat onein our own Shakspere. 


# 


ern India, So far es the undertaking has already 
progressed, wo have no besitation in saying that, 
upon the whole, the work has been done very judi- 

ciously. In the first department, we have already 
had one very interesting Bolder completed. It 
givea a connected ngrrative of the carcers of all the 
Peshvis from Balaji Vishvanith down to the last 


Bajiriv, and has been called the “ Peshod's Bathar,” | 


The other, which is now in process of publication, 
and which has been named “ Bidu Sdheb's Bakker," 


relates to that most important period of Markthi | 


history, the period of the battle of Panipat. The 
principle adopted in printing the first was rather an 
uncritical one, as the Editors permitted themselves 
to make snudry alterations in the text of tho 
Bakhar in order to render the nurrative more per- 
spicuous. In printing the second Bathar, how- 
ever, they have abandoned that principle, and wo 
trast they will not act on it again with reference 
to any of the other documents they may publish. 
' And this the rather, that, as the Editors them- 

selves observe, theae Bubhars, besides supplying 
the raw material for History, are also of high 


value as specimens of the old style of Marf}hi 


prose. 

The Editora mention sundry other Bakhars as 
being in their possession, and they are also on 
the look-out for more. We trust that their efforts 
in rescuing from oblivion these valoable records 
will prove successful. Theduty of contributing 
to a trustworthy and complete history of the 
Marith4 power belongs eapecially to us in Western 
Indm. But no systematic attempt had been made 
in this direction till the publication of the work 
before us. Individaal members of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society hare often 
talked about the matter at meetings of the Society, 
bat nothing tangible has yeb come ont of such 
talk, while the Society still continues to recsive 
from Government o sum of noarly Ra. 30) per 
month, which was originally intended, we believa, 
to be applied towards the publication of docaments 
illustrative of Marithi history. Wo hope that 
those who have the control of tho affairs of tho 
Bociety will look into this matter betimes, 

In the second department of the publication 
before us, we have already had one or two small 
picces by the poet Viman and one or two by other 


and leas known writers. The works now in process | 
of publication are, firstly, the Vasa Parea of Muk- 
teivara, whom, the late Mr. Krishna Sdstri Chip- | 
| that the public will patronize the work so as to 


lonkar used to regard as the beat among Marithi 


Poets, and secondly the Pirna Manfra Bhdgavata — 


of Moropant, whioh ia remarkable, like most of 
that aothor'’s performances, for a very ingenious 


tains the letters T4] Hy Wea in that order, | 
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although other letters intervene, The letters, it 
will be perceived, make up a sentence meaning 
“Salutation to the venerable Vasudeva," which 
is the Manfra from which the work takes its 
nime. In this department, the Editors hare alao 
collected together some useful items of information 
regarding the three great posta whose works are 
embraced in it, namely, ¥iman, Mukteévar, 
and Moropan t. 

The third department contains unpublished 
Sanskrit poems. In this part, the place of honour, 
ifwe may say so, was given fow work called 
Mutuddamda Bhina, We own that wo hare 
been utterly anable to wade through the whole of 
that work. And we do not think wo can be 
charged with squeamishness in‘our taste, if we 
say, that we consider the work so exceptionable, 
aa not to be entitled to any place whatever in 
aoch a publication as the present, let alone the 
place of honour. Wecan only express our great 
regret that the Editora should have thought it 
worth while to preserve such & performance in 
print. The other pieces are, however, good ones. 
The first, Apirokshinubhiti, ia a work ascribed to 
Sankarichirys, andthe other is a Rdmdyana by the 
famous Marithi post Moropant, which is curious 


as showing, among other things, the same verbal 


ingonuities as those which mark his Marithi 
poetry. This work has not yet been completed. 
Upon the whole, we trast we havo said enough 
to show that this publication ie a very meritorious 
one, and deserving of the patronage of all who 


take an interest in Sanskrit and Marfithi literature 


and inthe history of India—especially the history 
ofthe Marithis, It is at present conducted on a 
scale smaller than is required by the nature of the 
subjects it deals with. At the present rate, it will 
take yeara before even a fairly large number of 
Bakhars can be published. And the samo thing 
may be said of the large mass of Marathi litera- 
tare which still remains unprinted. As to Sans- 
krit, the call for such work is not urgent, because 
there are many other agencies at work directed to 
the publication of old Sanskrit pieces. But os 
regards the other two departments, the publication 
before os is almost the only one in the field. A 
few years’ delay, and we fear there will be no 
harvest to reap at all. 

We have boon informed, that the only difficulty 
in tho way of enlarging the sizo of the present 
publication ia the vulgar one—money. Woe trust 


get rid of this difficulty, and we shall bo glad if 
our notice serves tointrodace the publication to the 
knowledge of a larger circle of readers than it com- 
mands at present. 

K. T. Trtare. 


Marcy, 1880.] 
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i Es Indian Anfiquary vol. VI. for 1877, | 


pp. 274 to 277, 1 described some remarkable 
coins of the Andhra dynasty: simultaneously 
making an appeal to our correspondents in 
Southern India to aid in the development of the 
ancient history of the peninsula by contributing 


additional examples of the local coinages. This | 


appeal has been responded to from several quar- 
tera, but notably in the new acquisitions of Mr. 
Ri. Sewell, Madras C.8., Mr. J. Burgess, and 

These contributions enable me to place the 
preliminary outline of the series upon a more 
ecientific basis, eo far as the sequence of coins 
extends, and I have ventured to add some sug- 
gestive notes, which may perhaps prove of yalue 
in the more advanced stages of the enquiry. 

Family Coins. 
A.—M inal. 

No. 1.—Lead, with traces of copper. Weight 
220 prains. ice 9 of Mionnet's scale, 

Obversee—A_ crudely-ontlined delineation of a 
primitive rowid bow, with a broadly-barbed 
arrow, in position. 

Raiio Maddri-putasa Sivdla-kurasa 
(culasa)." 
\ "The aboriginal rae goes a cohes fociuc beak (than the 


Aryan), and rests its system on the sim itical unit 
of a nomadic vociaty, the family, ashe ry 


ural Bengal 


Bhagwanla)] Indraji bas a coin of this t which dis- 
agree rmiji ype | 


Roto Midhariputasa Sivalo-burcsa.—Eo. | 
see oon ie & as No. 13 of Indraji's Plates. The 


leaves no donbt shout tie present i 
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In one example of this type, the words 


cat weft gaa Rafio Maddri putasa are clear upon 
_ the margin of the original coin, which has been 


superstruck, or perhaps recast irregularly, with 
a die or stamp bearing the titles of ryt tirafy ga 
Ratio Gotami-putasa, which words underline,in an 
inner semicircle, the previous or normal impress." 
Reverse. —A Chaitya,or conventional definition 
of a fope or tumulus, formed of four rows of in- 
verted semi-circlesorarches,eurmounted bya half- 
moon: at the base of the chaifya, serving as o 
pedestal, is an oblong space filled-in with a bold 
representation of a serpent, in the wavy intervals 
of whose onward course, by way of completing 
the pattern, are inserted five dots*; to the right* 
of the chaityn, rising from the end of the pedestal, 
is seen the seven-leaved sacred, or possibly here- 


—ditary, family tree.* 


B.—Vasurt.* 
No. 2.—Lefd, with traces of copper. Weight 


228 grains. Size 9 of Mionnet’s scale. 


Obverse Device—Bow and arrow, as above. 


the important modifications—Ist, of the inser- 
tion of prominent dots within the semi-circles of 


certain families hold in honour trees and pl 
and ime bras eof inde: trem are ook sap 
Sr tes Some ‘Tt is maid that o I, in every other 
respect unexeeptionable, will ba broken off if Lhe two houses 
ac. Lyall Gaseltetr of Berds (Bombay, 1870) p. 187, 

a Lae i, = cr ty 1 i Pe £075 
Mr. Lyall elsew' atibniretederadben = yr are 
or in hovaur of mo presiding deity. ‘The fear of incurring 
dirine dizpl easure has ea pantations trom derse- 
tation,” ), ste aloo Fone. ey joe Aol 
sprog es ce oe ee Wilson's Work, 

vol. AE ri Py te 2, ns vii. 0, 34 
the same name as tho Vashi of Seriptare 
ved from Sift “ " the origin of and use of 

| ro tM rome iblical texts. 

. “ Now it proved that that this damsel, whose name was Esther, 
Lotpl| se Re nt eats, tS See 
her o of the spectators 
to ono of 
er bod: Peasinedto' be 
Lar Peay pay ar fp ergy 
3 untly purisied, inthe fore- 
i. 3,9, 12: “Now 
with oil of myrrh and six 
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which the Chaitya is built up ; 2nd, of the ordi | 
nary shifting of the sacred tree from the right 


to the left-hand corner of the pedestal. 
C.—Gorami. 
No. 3.—Lead with traces of copper. Weights 


varying from 180 to 196 grains. Size 9 of 


Mionnet’s scale, 
Obverse Device—The usual bow and arrow. 


Rano Gotami-putasa Vidivdya-kurasa," 

Reverse Device—The general characteristics 
of these reverse devices are similar to those 
of the two varieties just described. There are, 
however, some peculiarities to be noticed. 
There are no dots within the semi-circles of 
the framework of the Chaitya as in the 
Vasithi coins, the sacred tree is usually 
placed on the right: and the Chnitya itself is 
surmounted, at times, by a chakra or rayed 
circle," denoting apparently the sun, as opposed 


to the half-moon of the other local families. This | 


chakra again is often replaced by the figure of 
the Swastika or symbolic cross,” which so often 
appears with other objects of worship on the 
ancient Punch-die coins'’ and elsewhere: but 
which, in this instance, can only be taken to 
typify and represent the great luminary itself, 
In this arrangement of symbols it coincides 
with the device of the unique coin of Chaé- 
tana; where the Chaitya retains its ordinary 


superimposed demilone, but has a second half. | 


moon in the field on one side, which is balanced 
by a well-defined figure of a rayed sun on the 
other." 

No. 4.—Copper? Small coins. Weight 35 
grains. Size 4 of Mionnet's scale. 

Obverse—Similar device, Bow and arrow. 

Legend — Rao Vdsitho-putasa Vidiniya-kurasa, 

No, 4a.—Similar coins, in weight about. $5 
Vidivdya-hurasa, 

Keverse—Chaitya, with the sacred tree placed 
directly above the apex of the edifice. 


is Vilivdya-kurasa, the 
; A 





* On some at least the 


being the rame as in Girnar Tnecription . 
This may b 


. os. 0 and 16 Indraji's Plates J. B, BR. R.A. 8, 
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Coin No; 8, bat T have it in tore deficits form oh m 


apex of the Chaityn, - placed oa the right hand nearer the 


Monograms, in the field, No, 4—Letters 
secming|y representing aay (tach) or aay (tava), 


“No. 4a, a letter very similar to a Chaldwo-Pahlvi 


u—a, with a curious fdnfric figure like one 
of the symbols on the Hathigumpha Rock 
InscriptionofAirantUdayagiri.™ Itmay 
be added that the other associate devices on this 
rock represent the Kurmachatra or “ tortoise 
symbol” and the Swastifa, 

I have separated, in this catalogne, the family 
or general maternity-descent cuina, from those 
which, in addition to the tribal orancestral record, 
bear the definite name of a reigning sovereign. 

I prefix for the purposes of comparison tho 
Puriigik Dynastic succession list, which, however 
imperfect, in its more exect details, evidences a 
certain meagure of value and authentic authority, 
in the confirmation afforded to its leading daéa 
by the appearance of so many coincident names 
on the extant coins described below. 

The Vishnu Purdna’s leading text contributes 
the following series of the Andhra kings :— 

“ Susarman, the Kanwa, will be killed by a 
powerfal servant, named (1) Sipraka, of the 
Andhra tribe, who will become king (and 
found the Andhrabhritya dynasty). 

He will be succeeded by his brother (2) 
EK rishna; 

His son will be (3) SAtakarni; 

His son will be (4) Pirnotsanga; 

His son will be (5) Sitakarni; 

His son will be (6) Lam bodara; 

His son will be (7) [vilaka(Vikala ?); 

His son will be (8) Meg has w ati; 

His son will be (9) Pat umat(Pudumdyt?); 

His son will be (10) Arishtakarman; 

His son will be (11) Hala; 

His-son will be (12) Pattalaka (Manda- 
Inka f) ; 

His son will be (13) Pravilasena (Puri- 
kashena ?) ; | 

Hia son will be 
SiraKarsin ] 


Manon, 1880.) 


nin; 

His son will be (16) Sivas w iti: 

His son will be (17) Gotamiputra; 

His son will be (18) Polomat; 

His son will be (19) Sivaér! Satakar- 
nin; 

His son will be (20) Sivaskandha (the 
Matsya adds Sitakarnoi); 

His son will be (21) Yajfiaéri; 

His son will be (22) Vijaya; 

His son will be (23) Chandraéri (Dan- 
dadri) ; | | 

His son will be (24) Pulomirchis (Pu- 
lomévi). 

These 
456 yeara,"""" 

The total numbers in the royal succession 
above enumerated only reach twenty-four. 
The other Purinas are equally, though irrega- 
larly, defective ; the Matsya list is tha fullest, 
and retains twenty-nine names, with an aggre- 
gate total of 435} years."* 

Personal Coins, 
Gotami’s Brancu.—Yara SATARARSI. 

No. 5.—Bronze ? Weight 240 grains. Size 7. 
Sir W. Elliot,"* 

Obeerse Device—Imitating, in some respects, 
the normal type of the preceding coins. The 
Chaitya or tope, in this case, seems to represent 
solid earth-work as distinguished from the bwilt- 


Andrabbritya Kings will reign 


up hollow outline of the earlier examples. It ia, | 


as usual, surmounted by the half-moon, while the 
conventional serpent at the bottom is left free 
lines of a basic pedestal. The sacred tree is also 


wanting, and in its place is supplied a lotus or | 


water-lily on the one side and a conch-shell on 
the other. 
arene 


Raio Clam alien Siri Yana Balakuaase, | 


Reverse—Four circles, each composed of a 
central dot and two concentric circles, con- 


- Wilon’s Pahyu Porn, oT. p. xxiv, (Halls od. 
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a leading type of the pattern, conventionally 
known as the Ujjain device," 
Gotam! Buaxcn—YaSa Siraranet. 

No, 6.—Lead. Sire 44. 
Obverse—A well-executed figure of an elephant 
to the left. 

Legond—x trad} gaa faitaa are 

Ratio Golami-putasa Siri Yaka Sataka. 

Reverse—The usual Ujjain Symbol. 

No. 7.—Variants of the type of No. 6. 

Obveree—The leading device of the elephant 
is retained, but the animal is profusely adorned 
bt head-gear, &c. 


Reverse—The Ujjain symbol. 

The forma of the letters of the legends of 
these pieces clearly assign them to a later date, 
and possibly, toa different locality, from that of 
the prototype. 

Gotam: Braxca.—Yasa SATakagst. 
No. 8.—Lead. Weight 70 grains. Size 4. 
Obverse—A boldly sunk die, bearing a well- 


_ designed figare of a horse to the left. 


Legend—at mate yaa fet ay oa... 
Fiano Gotami-putasa Siri Yano Sataka. 
Reverse—The conventional Ujjain symbol. 
No, 9.—Lead. Weight 135 grains. Size 6. 
Obverse—A well-executed figure of a horse to 
the right, half-moon in the field. 
Legend— os ss0saes ara. 
Rato G(otami-potasa) Satukanasa, 
Reverse— Device indistinguishable. 
Visrpot Braxca.—Yasopa ? 
No. 10.—Lead. Weight 86 grains. Size 5. 
Obwerse—Small Chaitye, composed of three 
hollow inverted semi-circles or arches. Serpent 
free at the foot. 
Legend— 
cr mf gaa mt aaa. 
Rofo Visitho-putasa Siri Yaratzea. (Yasoda ? 
Retverse—The conventional four-fold sun, 
Visrpal Braxca.—Pvubomar. 
No. 11.—Lead. Weight 86 grains. Size 4. 
Mr. Sewell's coin®’ from Gudivada. 
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Obverse—Small Chaitya, with 3 arches. Ser- | 


pent at the foot. 
Iegend— cy qTaaqa‘* [CECE 
Rano Fasc puleee. _Puynmavasa. 
Reverse—The usual Ujjain symbol. 
Visirut Braxcu.—Srvaéel. 
No, 12.—Lead. Weight 86 grains. Size 4. 
Mr. Sewell’s coin. 
Obverse—Chaitya as above. 
Legend— cx afeat gaa frafere 
Ratio Vasitho-putasa Sivasirasa. 
Reverte—As usual. 
Visiral Braxcn.—CHanxpDaa. 
No. 13.—Lead. Size 4. 
Obversee—Chaitya as usual. 
Legend— 
H ofa oa fat a aaa 
Rano Vasistho-putasa Siri Chanda satana. 
This reading of this lerend is to a certain 
extent conjectural. The absolute-letters of the 


name would be preferentially rendered qeqaq | 


Vadasalaet. 

Reverse—The Ujjain symbol. 

CHANDRA. 

No. 14.—Lead. Weight 112 grains. Size 5, 
Mr. Sewell, from Gudiviida, 

Obverse—Horse to the right, 

Legend—In coarsely engraved lettersa— 

m fat iz 
Raito Siri Chondaea. 
Reverse—The Ujjain symbol. 
No. 14a.—Weight 70 grains. Size 4. Small 


coins of similar types, but of superior execution. | 


The legend itself seems to be more full and 


complete, und the letters are better formed. | 


Mr, Sewell's specimens are not in very good 
condition, but the lerend seems to ron— 
wm fat a | ame. 
Raid Siri Chanda satasa, 
Sitaxarsr Cours. 
No. 15.—Copper? Weight (average) 35 
grains, Size 4. 
Obvereae—A_ well-outlined figure ofan elephant, 
free, trunk erect, without trappings. 
Ieqend—fait anit 
Siri Satakani. 


100 ; and Genl. Cunningham, Ancient @ : 
(1ST page 41 eee aloo Profemor BR. Geography of India, 


don Oriental 
dow Cries ‘Congress 87h, pp. 807-810, No. 2 Wack 


, page S40. 
Fe een ee of hace in Sir W I IL, No-89, weight 2269, and No, 


Grishma in the year 19 nineteon of the King Srl 
0 6 fbi” fare FEAT. 


No. 24a also commences FTACEaTAT Whaat Tar fairy- 





Reverse—The Ujjain symbol. 
No. 16.—Lead. Size 3. Weight 35 grains. 
Obrersee—A. crode figure of an elephant to the 
left. 

Legend—aftzg Serivana or Salivana, perhaps 
a repetition of the name, but not necessarily 
indicative of the personality ofthe great monarch. 

Reverse—The Ujjain symbol. 

Rupra. 
No. 17.—Lead. Similar coins. 3 specimens. 
legend—qlE 
Siri Ruda. 

The = is on one occasion given a5 zg, and the 
R, if era ee has to be supplied to 
the existing contex 





Sorna Corrs, 
No. 18.—Lead. Weight, varying from 218 
to 250 grains. Sizes from 6 to 7. 
Mr. Sewell. 11 coins from Amarivati."* 
Obverse—A spirited outline of a lion, stand- 
ing erect, to the right: to the front, a square 


pedestal with cross lines, above which is a 
standard upright line intersected by four rows 


of bars, forming in effect with the central ataff a 


_ series of four-repeated frisulas or tridents, 


Iegend—Above the lion, in somewhat in- 
distinct letters, aRaWA eakasakasa or ERERET 
eakasakasya, Seshak ? 

This is perhaps the most appropriate place (u 
notice the metallic constituents of the coins and 
the coincident mechanical appliances of the 
Andhra Mints. 

Dr. Perey has taken so much interest in the 
former question, as to have the family class of 
coins exhaustively tested in the Laboratory of 
the School of Mines. The larger pieces prove 


| to be simply lead, retaining only so far a trace 


of copper such as the local assayists did not 
take the trouble to eliminate. The secondary 
admixture of lead and copper with a view to 
form a new compound is stated to be chemically 
impracticable. 

The larger londen coins were obviously, in 
many cases, carf, but lead was alike so soft in it- 


ee 
zat, nese aod ao the Professor's remarks on the 


ctence, vol. IIT. No. 53, weight 226-9, and No. 


ol spe te hc 
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self, and so readily made softer by heat, that we 
should be wrong to pronounce any final opinion 
upon the actoal methods of manipulation, which 
seem, however, to have admitted of a super- 
imposed, or otherwise as it is technically termed 
superstrock, secondary impression. Whether 
this was effected by mero reheating and the 
pressure of a hard-clay mould upon the surface 
of the original casting, it would be hard to say. 
Numismatically-speaking the latest impression 
ought to decide relative dates. But we know 
too little about family or tribal relations in this 


ease to venture to draw ordinary deductions from | 


That mechanical «frifing, or the complete 
formation ofa coin of two dies, was in vogue at 
this coincident period, is proved by the smaller 


copper coins bearing the same legends. and | 


devices as the leaden pieces, which, however, 
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come out far more distinctly in their devices, 
and sharper and more definite in their legends 
than the associate coins of the other metal. 

The Sfhacoins, just described, furnish os with 
unusually definite examples of a practice common 
in the eatly mintages of southern India—of de- 
signedly leaving the lower surface of the piece 
blank. In these instances, the lead hasseemingly 
been poured out, in a fluid state, from a heated 
ladle, on to flatsurfaces of stone, or even wood, and 
then sealed with the impress of the single autho- 
riz d die, which was to give it a legal currency, 
according as the ultimate weight corresponded 
by this erade process with the intentional 
value. Mr. Tookey, who has lately held the 


position of English Mint-Assayer in Japan, 


informs me that a similar system of rude fabri- 
cation of money prevailed until very lately in 
that kingdom. 





THE SWASTIKA. 
EY E. THOMAS, F.B.&., CORRESPONDANT DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 


The orypto-import 
Western nations—the counterpart of the Indian 
Swastika, has hitherto proved an enigma alike 


to classic and oriental commentators. Our | 


Andhra coins scom to suggest a solution, 
which may, perchance, satisfy and convince all 


In describing Coin No. 3 of this series, (page 
62, aufe,) 1 pointed out, that the place of 
the more definite figare of the Sun, in its rayed- 


wheel form, was taken by the emblematic — 


cross of the Swastika. The position, so taken, 
in apposition to, or in natural balance of the 
coincident semilune, could leave no doubt 
that the aim and intention in this case waa to 
represent symbolically the great luminary itself." 
In seeking for further confirmation of this in- 





of the mystic cross of | ference, I found that, in one instance, the Swas- 


fika lad been inserted within the rings oF 
normal circles representing the four suns of the 
Ujjain pattern on coins," in which position it 
seemed equally to declare its own meaning as 
indicating the onward movement and advancing 
rotation of the heavenly body*® which is described 
in some texta* as never going back. 

1 had already noticed that thero was an 
unaccountable absence of the visible sun, or its 
accepted representative, in the long list of 
the recognised devices of the twenty-four Jaina 
Tirthahkaras, whose distinguishing chilimas, or 
marks, constituted so important an element in the 
authoritative discrimination of the succession of 
their saints. 

The sun, moreover, occupied a high place in 





- tho heavens.” ii. 3. _ Wilson's R. ¥. vol. II. p. 190. The 


later Indian cone 


of the motion of the aun are erm- 
bodied in the following terms:—" Tho chariot 


is © © on which is fied oo wheel with 3 navea (or rather, « 
triple nave, or 3 naves in one), five spokes, and [ri= 
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their estimation,—even to the extent of an ad- | distinet sequent curve given to the four limbs, 


verse charge of Vaishnavyism—bnt in this official 
list or catalogue there was no apparent sunlike 
orb, or even wheel, to denote the “universal 
deity."* Whereas the Swastika avowedly con- 
stituted the sign for the Saparswa, the 7th Jina, 
and the closely-associnted half-moon stood forth 
as the chinha of his anccessor Chandraprabha, 
the 8th Jina,* 

Under the advanced interpretation of the 
design and purport of the Swastika, from an 
Indian point of view, now put forward—perhaps 
few archwologists will be disposed to dissent 


from the inference that, in this instance also, its 


figure, as representing one of the received attri. 
butes of the sun, was used, conventionally, to 
typify the solar orb itself? 

In describing the hand-made whorls, found on 
the site of Troy, which were unaided by the 
mechanical appliances of the potter's wheel, and 
whose ornamentation clearly preceded the use 
of alphabetical letters—Dr, Schliemann, in com- 
menting on the appearance of this identical 
Swastika symbol on so many of these clay objects, 
appears to have divined the leading idea nssoci- 
ated with the foot or following limbs attached 
to the square or normal cross—in designating 
these devices as “representations of the: wheel 
in motion effected by the incisions." 
independent conclusion is fully confirmed by an 
eramination of the subsequent numismatic 
evidence, 

The earliest Lycian coins have a consiant 
reverse device, nearly identical with the original 
Swastika, except so far as consists in the more 


* Wilson Rig Feds, tol. TV. p. 15. Text ¥. i. a, 

* Jour, B.A... 1857, p. 161; Colebrooke's Kant » rol. TT. 
Pp. 187; Aviatic Herearches, vol. 1X. p. 306; J n Anti. 
qwiry, vol, LL p. UM. 
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and a more definite opening out of the centre into 
an open circle, which, in one instance, is ima- 
gined to have a thread or rope inserted in the 
ring.” These fonr-limbed symbols are speedily 
reduced into similar objects having only three 
arms, the Aryan friquetra,’* which admitted of 
the extension of the length of the limbs, and 
if so intended, would fancifully aid the speed 
of the revolutions" or clear the contracted die- 
space for improved artistic freedom of trea! 
ment. 

A similar device of the Trinacria appear on 
the coins of Aspendusin Pam pbylia,** but in this 
instance the curved lines are transformed into 
the likeness of three human legs, manifestly in 
motion, with a tumbling or rotatory onward 
course,’*® which recalls “the three steps of Vish- 
no."** But the idea of speed and revolution is 
much more distinctly rendered in tho mintages of 
Syracuse, whero the ankles of the legs are aided 
by small wings, such as. are represented as 
constant adjuncts of the statues of Mer y: 
In one instance this winged friguetru is placed 
above the horses of the chariot, who are at full 
speed" * and in others it isassociated with Pegnsns. 
In some instances it replaces a quasi star, 
which clearly stands for the sun,'° and the astro. 
nomical tendencies of the consecutive mint 
series are shown in the admission of a design of 
anew moon whose upper limb is given in an 
eclipse-like form, with a faint outline circle, 
perhaps intended to indicate the obseured por- 
tion of the moon itself. 7 
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THE SWASTIKA. 
BY REV. 5, BEAL. 


I have observed in the Indian Antiquary vol. 
VIL. (1878) pp. 176ff. an article written by Mr. 
Walhouse, in which he refers to a paper by Mr. 
Westropp printed in the Athenaum for January 
12th, 1878, relating to the origin and signification 


of the well-known symbol called the Stwas- | 


tika. As Mr. Westropp in the course of his 
remarks alludes to me by name, and points to 
some observations I had made (Romantic Legend, 
pp- 66, 196 nn.) on the same subject, 1 will ask 
you to permit me to state in the Jndian 
Antiquary, somewhat more at-length, what I 
have elsewhere written on this matter, 

In order to open up the subject and lead to the 
explanation I have to give, I will quote Mr. 
Walhouse's words: “ It is curious indeed,"" he 
says, “ to find the same symbol used with a mystic 


meaning both in English and Japanese heraldry, | 


and for the same office of repelling demons on 
Japanese coffins and English church bells.” 
And without doubt its: a curions circumstance, 
and only to be accounted for by discovering 
whether the symbol itself does not embody n 
meaning equally widespread. 

When I was located many years ago in the 
remote town of Hakodate, in the island of Yeso, 
the most northern of the Japanese islands, I was 
occasionally present at some of the religious 
functions of the Buddhist priests, who bad 
several flourishing monasteries (ferahs) in that 


place. My attention was drawn on more than — 


one such oceasion to the mode of their accepting, 
or perhaps consecrating, presents, sent to the 
brotherhood by charitable persons. The gift 
was placed in the middle of a circle (mandala), 
and the priests, in their canonical dresses, would 
march round it three times in single file, reli- 


giously keeping it on their right, i.e. with their | 


right hands towards the centre of the circle 
as they moved. This of course brought to my 
mind the custom known for ages in India, and 
called pradakshina, commonly practised also 
in early times amongst the Romans, and styled 
decursio, equally common in Scotland down 
to the present day, and called deasil, and so 
well known in Ireland that the town of Tempo, 
in Fermanagh, is still in Irish called “ t'iompodh 
desiol,” which, a8 Mr. Joyce explains, is nothing 
more than 8 compound form of iompodh, mean- 








ing “tarning” and deisiol “to the right.” So 
that we here have a castom known from Japan 
to Ireland and common in India, the Roman 
Empire, Scotland, and doubiless at 
Northern Europe. 

There is a volume before me, belonging to the 
Buddhist Tripitaka, printed in Chinese charac- 
ters, and called “Account of the custome: of 
countries in the Southern Ocean" ; the 32nd cap. 
ofthe 2nd volume of this work is occupied by an 
account of the way in which the people of Ceylon 
mark their time by the sun's shadow, and hence 
the author says (he lived in the 7th century) 
is derived the religious ceremony known as 
pradakshina, i. ¢. tarning to the right in con- 
formity with the sun's shadow, in other words, 
turning “ sun-ways.” 

Ineed hardly observe, in illostration of the 
same point, that im many Buddhist Siitras the 
‘custom of circumambulating the Great Teacher 
three times, or seven times, with the right hand 
kept towards him, is mentioned as a religious 
custom generally practised at the time when 
these Sitras were written: and in one Siitra in 
my possession the entire argument is occupied 
in discussing the happiness (good fortane, or 
blessedness) of those who thus circumambulate 





-'Topes, or Chaityas in general, consecrated: to 


Baddha or his disciples, 

Enough then os to this widely recognized 
custom. 

I come now to show that the figure called 


the Swartita symbolizes this idea of cireum- 
ambulation, derived from the apparent move- 


ment of the sun from left to right round the 
earth. The idea is this, that if a person face 


the east at sunrising and follow its movement 


southward and westward, he will tarn with 
his right hand fixed towards an object supposed 
to be placed like the carth in relation to the 


| sun, in the centro of a circle. 


Now the figure of the Swastika consista of two 
parts, Ist the cross -+ and secondly the eram- 
pons at the end of the arms, The figure of the 
cross + is one of the oldest symbols used to 


represent “the earth” or “the four quarters," 


General Cunningham in his recent work (Corpus 
Inseriptionum Indicarwm, p. 44) has shown that 
this sign, vis. +, is in the KhAlsi inscription 
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equivalent to“ chatura," i.e. four, Butin Pali 
the word Chaturantd (i.e. the four quarters, or 
points) is a word for “the earth,” hence Whitu- 
ranto= Lord of the Earth, (vide Childers’ Pali 
Thiet.) In Sanskrit we have similar compounds 
with the same meaning. But proof positive is 
derived from the Chinese, in which we not only 
have the symbol [+] for “an enclosed space of 
earth,”’ and the symbol + (2 ) for “19 
o'clock,” or noon, (the upper portion indicating 
the heaven, with the sun on the meridian, and 
the lower portion (the cross) denoting the earth), 
butwe also have in so many words the fact stated 
that “God made or fashioned the earth in the 
shape of a cross,” and the symbol used is exactly 
this+. I refer toa passage in the celebrated 
Syrian inscription found by some Chinese 
workmen in the year a.p. 1625 near Si-gan-fu, 
the capital city of the province of Shen-si. 
In this inseription (which is givenin the original 
characters), and with three translations in Eng- 
lish, Latin, and French inthe Chinese Repository, 
(vol. XIV, May 1845), we find the following 
passage towards the end of the first clanse :-—“ he 
determined in the shape of a cross (ahith "tex 
in the original is represented thus + + ) to 
spread out theearth.”” So that at the time when 


this stone tablet was erected, 7. ¢. a.p. 781, the 


symbol +- was known (in China at least) ag 
an ideogram representing “the earth,” 
There may be other illustrations in proof of 


the same point familiar to students which for | 


the present can be passed over. 

The crampons at the ends of the arma of 
the cross are, in Buddhist symbolism, mostly, 
though notalways, drawn to the right—denoting, 
as we argue, the son's movement round the earth 
from left to right. Now it is plain that this 
is always the apparent movement of the sun in 
Northern latitudes, that is, in latitudos to the 
north of the Tropic of Cancer, In Northern 
countries (unaffected by Southern or Phoenician 
inflaences) therefore we find the crampons of 
the +- drawn to the right. But, as Milton has 
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observed (Paradise Regained, Book IV.) 1. 70, 
“Some from furthest South, 
Syene, and where the shadow both way falls." 
The shadow of the sun, or, in other words, his 
*pparent movement, is not always from to 
right, but sometimes in intertropical countries, 
opparently from right to left, and this has gene. 
rally attracted attention, Thus the Phoenicians 


who were in the floet despatched by Pharoah 


Necho weresurprised to find the sun on the north 


instead of the south—and go the imbassadorg 


sent from North India to the Emperor Clandius 
expressed the same astonishment—and the first 
Portuguese navigutors, who voyaged south along 
the coast of Africa, noticed the same fact — 
80 that wherever sun-worship prevailed in such 
tropical countries, his path would be repre- 
sented both from Jef? to right, and from right to 
left. Hence the double form of tho Swastika, 
the crampons being found on either side of the 
arms of the cross, apparently without distino- 
tion, as ¢. g. at Hissarlik, and on the altars 
found on the Roman wall in Northumberland 
(vid. Lapidarium Septentrionala ; passim): and 
as the reason of this diverse form wns era- 
dually forgotten or lost, tho figure would be 
drawn less carefally and without any regard to 
the symbolism pointed ont, 

The argument therefore amounts to this: 
that, as the figure of the Swastika is found seat- 
tered throngh countries reaching from Japan 


to England, so also the custom. of turning 


*sunways,’ or with the sun, is equally wide. 
spread; and secondly, that as the Swastika 
is a sign of good Inck, signified by its ety- 


mology, so also the practice of turning with 


the sun is considered a lucky or fortunate pro- 
ceeding, and turning in the contrary way, 
especially among northern people, is dreaded as 
entailing a curse; (called by the Scots wither. 


thine ; German, wider-shine) [vide the passage | 


have referred to above, in Waverley (Black's 
Fd. p. 76)]; the custom and the symbol there. 
fore, we argue, are co-related. 


Se eee ee es 
THE BRANCHIDA, 





ancred gens, descended from Branchos, the 


| mythic founder of tho Temple of Apollo, near 
. | Miletus in Tonia, Their forefathera had yielded 


up the treasures of their temple to the Persian 


Mancn, 1880.) 
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king, Xerxes, one hundred and fifty years 
before. This surrender brought on them so 
mach odium that when the dominion of Xerxes 
wag overthrown on the coast, they retired with 
him into the interior of Asia. The Persian 
king also carried away with him to Susa the 
colossal bronze statue of Apollo, which had been 
cast by Kanachus, ‘This statue was afterwards 
restored by Seleukos Nikator (about $00 B.C.) 
to the temple rebuilt by Paionios and Dhapnis. 
When Xerxes had carried away the Bran- 
chidm, he did not retain them in Susiana, as Mr. 
Newton seems to imply (Travels and Discoveries 
in the Levant, vol. I, p 148), but transported 
them to a small town in Sogdians, between 
Balkh and Samarkand, where their descendants 
were found by Alexander, They were now a 
“bilingual and partially dishellenized race, yet 
still attached to their traditions and origin” 
(Grote). “Delighted to find themselves once 
more in commerce with Greeks, they poured 


forth to meet and welcome the army, tendering — 


all they possessed. Alexander, when he heard 
who they were and what was their parentage, 
desired the Milegians to determine how they 
should be treated. But as these Milesians were 
neither decided nor unanimous, Alexander an- 
nounced that he would determine for himself 


Having first occupied the city in person with a | 


select detachment, he posted his army all round 
the walls, and then gave orders not only to 
plunder it, bat to massacre the whole popula- 
tion, men, women, and children. They were 
slain without arms or attempt at resistance, 
resorting to nothing but prayers and suppliant 
manifestations. Alexander next ordered the 
walls to be levelled, and the snered groves cut 
down, so that no habitable site might remain, 
nor anything except solitude and_ sterility, 
Bach was the revenge taken upon these un- 
happy victims for the deeds of their forefathora 
in the fourth or fifth generation before. Alox- 
ander doubtless considered himselfas executing 


the wrath of Apollo against an accursed race | 


who had robbed the treasure of the god. The 
Macedonian expedition had been proclaimed to 
be undertaken originally for the purpose of 


revenging upon the contemporary Porsians tho — 


ancient wrongs done to Greees by Xerxes; ao 
that Alexander would follow out the same senti- 
ment in revenging upon the contemporary 
Branchidm the acts of their ancestors—yet more 





guilty than Xerxes, in his belief. The massacre 
of the unfortunate population was, in fact, an 
example of human sacrifice on the largest scale 
offered to the gods by the religious impulses of 
Alexander, and worthy to be compared to that 
of the Carthaginian general Hannibal, when he 
sacrificed three thousand Grecian prisoners on 
the field of Himera, where his grandfather 
Hamilkar had been slain seventy years before,” 
Such is the brief account given us of this 
atrocious massacre. It would seem that Alex- 
ander, influenced by his feelings towards the 
aristocratic party in the Ionian cities (which had 
always been under the patronage of the Persian 
kings,) treated the Branchidw as he had already 


dealt with tho Milesians, that is, by simple 


extirpation. Be this as it may, there is moch 
room for conjecture left as to the influence pro- 
duced on the arts and philosophy of the neigh- 


_bouring populations, by the residence of s 


colony of Ionian Greeks in Sogdiana during 
the one hundred and fifty years of their survival. 
There must have been some influence exerted. 
Tt has been a long question how and through 
what channels the civilization of Indin was 
affected by Greek intercourse. Both in litera- 
ture and art the effect of contact is plainly 
visible, anid this, too, apparently at an rarlier 
period than the establishment of the Grmco- 
Baktrian kingdom. We must look elsewhere, 
then, than to the court of Seleukos and his suo- 
cessors for the channel of this imter-action, and it 
would seem that the town of the Branchida, 
situated in the centre of Sogdiana, will provide us 
with some elue to the solution of the question. 
That thus intercommanication of thought did 
take place at an early period may be gathered 
from several! considerations. The Réméyana 
has been called the ‘lind of India,’ It waa 
long ago observed by Turnour, and more re- 
cently by Weber, that some incidents, especially 
those connected with the adventures of Ulyssea 
(in the Odyssey) and of Rima and hig followera 
in Ceylon, bear a marked resemblance to one 
another. But, as a more striking instance 
of agreement, let us take the myth of the 
birth of Apollo (the god of the Branchidsw) 
and that of the Indian Buddha. Mr. Coxe, 
in his Aryan’ Nation, Vol. II, p. 21, gives 
the following account of the birth of the Sun- 
God :—“ Then, as sho drew near (i.¢, Eileithyia) 
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she reclined on the bank of Kynthos, and the 
babe leaped to life. The goddesses bathed him 
in pure water, and wrapped him in a glistering 
robe, fine and newly wrought. . . while Thetis 
touched his lips with the drink and food of the 
gods. No sooner had the child received this 
nourishment than he was endowed with an 
irresistible strongth, and his swaddling bands 
fell off from him like flax, as he declared his 
mission ‘of teaching to men the counsels of 
Jove.’"" Compare with this the Indian account 
of the birth of the child of Miya (the illnsive 
dawn): “ Having arrived ot the garden, Queen 
Miya stepped down from her chariot, and sur- 
rounded by her dancing women (#.., female 


attendants), passed from spot to spot and from > 


tree to tree in the garden, admiring and looking 
atall. Now in the garden there was ona par- 
ticular tree called the Paldéa (palm), perfectly 
atraight from top to bottom, its branches spread 
out in perfect regularity, de. Delighted at the 
sight, Miya paused awhile to admire it, and 
gradually approached under its shade . 
taking hold of one of the branches, she looked 
up into heaven's expanse and the child was 
bon... . Atthis time Sakra and the four 
Mahiirijas advanced and wrapped the child in 
his ewaddling oloshies, but he advanced four 
paces each way, and exclaimed: ‘Now have I 
arrived at my last birth, &o.” 

There are so many points of resemblance here 
that the two mytha cannot be separated. It is 
indifferent whether we suppose the one to have 
originated the other, or merely to have been en- 
grafted on it. Probably the two havea common 
origin in the distant ages, but were modelled by 
mutual intercourse. And the existence of the 
Branchidm, the priests of Apollo, in the 
neighbourhood of North India for one hundred 
and fifty years, may give us an insight into the 
source of agreement, 

It would seem, again, as though the Greco- 
Ruddbistic seulptures, about which #0 much has 
been lately written, were allied with the Ionian 
and Asiatic type of conception, rather than the 
pure Attic. Hence the resemblance has been 
traced principally with remains found at Cyprus 
and the islands bordering on the Asiatic const. 

And we have farther corroboration of this theory 
in the actoal remains still existing ot Bran- 
ehide (Geronta) compared with some Indian 


they were evidently copied from wood. 


. then | 
Here we uot only have the normal idea of the 


throne.” 


us take for example the form and general char- 
acter of the chairs or thrones found along the 
“sacred way" leading from Port Panormns up 
to the Temple itself. Mr, Newton, in his second 
volume, p. 148, Levant, &c. has given ua an 
account of one of these chaira. He gathers that 
“ Two 
of them are ornamented in front with a pair of 
pilasters, the capital of which formed a bracket, 
projecting atthe end of the arm of the chair 
about three inches,” whilst “the cushion on 
which the figure is seated is shown under the 
arm of the chair.” He says nothing about a 
footstool, It would be pleasing to know if such 
an adjunct were provided in this case. At 
any rate, according to the Homeric formula, it 
ought to be there; compare for example the 
promise made by Juno to Hypnos (il. ziv., 
L, 232) -— 

" Aone dé ro: dacm, ecko Epdoar, aplrroy ali, 
Xpureow “"Hopaurros Od x (ude waig daryuiper 
Teva doxnear, tord Bi Cpqeey wooir Fore, 

T@ cev druryoins Aurapots wodas eihamwafar.” 


throne and the footstool, but the added meta- 
phors that the throne should be fidéirow ale, 
And so the seat or throne of Buddha on which 
he sat under the figtree is always designated as 
the Vajrdsana, “the diamond,” or “ imperishable 
And as we see both at Sinchi and 
Amarivati, there are the cushions and the 


 footstools, and the pilasters, and more than this, 


on many of the sculptures the simple inscription 
of the donor's name, agat Gero nta onthe back 


of the lion (p, 155, op, cit.), where the names 


of five donora are recorded who dedicated the 
figure to Apollo. The resemblance here appears 
to be more than accidental. It is true there is 
no ¢ixév seated in the chairs at Siinchi and 
Amarivat, as there is ot Geronta, but the 
absence of such a figure is in complete harmony 
with the Boddhist theory of the spiritualized 
condition of the founder of this religion, who 
could not, therefore, be represented under any 
homan form or by any visible resemblance. 
These resemblances or parallelisms may be 
accidental, but I do not recollect to have seen 
allusion made to these priesta of Apollo dwelling 
in exile near the Oxus, as possibly influencing 
the progress of Indian art. It seems to me that 
the presence of the He brew exiles in Susiana 
and these Greek priests in Sogdiana are 
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elements from which we may guther some in- 


dhist development, so marked and in all re- 


formation aa to the inciting cause of the Bud- | spects abnormal, in the history of India.* 





ARCH.Z OLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.3. 
(Continued from vol. VIII. p. 167.) 


No. XXIV.—Fihical Parallels. 

Old Hesiod in his homely way affirms—No 
saying wholly dies which many people com- 
monly utter; ‘tis God's very voice. 

Daring the last twenty or thirty years there has 
been agrowing disposition to recognise this truth. 
But although St. Augustine has said that “the 
substance of what is now called the Christian 
religion was in existence amongst the anrients - 


enforcing of trath, gentleness, justice, and 
charity without any reference to aid from 


pricstly intercession. 


it has never been wanting from the beginning of | 


the human race,” (Hetractatio, 1. 15); the idea 
that most nations have had Scriptures, in which 


the central and enduring principles of religion | 


and morality are declared in diverse manners, 
would still perhaps be questioned, and impatiently 
heard in some quarters. In many pages of the 
Indian Antiquary Dr. Muir bas largely illus- 
trated the parallelisms traceable in the Old and 
New Testaments and Sanskrit literature, and 
I here venture a few references to the popalar 
Scriptures of the Tami] and Telaga peoples of 
the Madras Presidency.” 

The Kura!" is inall respeots the Bible of South- 
ern India; the earliest and best monument of the 
highly organized and elaborate Tamil language, 
and oonstitutes the ethical and literary rvle and 
standard against which there is no appeal: nor 
undeservedly. Higher and more comprehensive 
mortal teaching has never been set forth; like 
all ancient books it contains parts and passages 
which later culture passes by, and separates from 
the universal and enduring treasures. Its author 
Tiruvallavar lived in the 9th, or perhaps as early 
aathe 3rd century ofourera. Bribmayshave tried 
to disguise the fact that ho was, as his name 
implies, born in alow and impure caste, and have 
surrounded his birth with legends, but they can- 
not claim him; nonecould decide from hia writings 
to what caste he belonged except that he was not 
a Brahman, and this from no attack upon priests 
or ritual chservances, but from asimple constant 
were The Oriental, Oct, 9th, 1875,—revised by the 

sa eae al a eto 
Vémona, by Charles Philip Brown, ™s Civil Service. 





Madrasa: L520. , 7 
When writing hia Note I had orerlooked tho far 
er cal echanuite Notes om the Kurra] by 


| falling tears.” 


When Europe lay blinded in the depth of the 
dark ages, Tiruvalluvar wrote “ Lettersand nom- 
bers are the eyes of man, and the words of the 
good are like a staff in slippery places,” almost 
echoing the words of the wise Job, ‘I was eyes 
to the blind and fest was I to the lame.’ His 
answer to What is truth ? might, if considered, 
stay many mocking Pilates; he says: “It is 
the speaking of words that are without the 
least degree of evil to others.” Want of 
trathfalness is a reproach compendiously fang 
against Hindus, bot it was a Hindu who de- 


| clared—“If a man asbstam from falsehood, 


though he practise no other virtue, it shall 
bo well with him. Truth will lead to every 
virtue.” Want of gratitude, even incapacity 
to understand it, is another failing alleged by 
European self-complacency, but verses, familiar 
to the Tamil people as any Bible-text, affirm: 
“ He who has forgotten every virtue may esoape ; 
there is no escape for him who forgets n benefit : 
the wise will remember through seven-fold birth. 
the lave of those who have wiped away their 
The low-born Indian moralist 
gives these readings of the Golden Rule: “tis 
the resolve of the pure not to do evil im return 
to those who have done evilto them,—should 
a man inflict on-others that which were grievous 
to himself ?—Would you punish those who have 
done you evil? Then put them to shame by 
showing great kindness tothem!’’ So would 
Tiravaljnvar heap coals of fire upon an encmy's 
head. He too saw olearly the little thank of 
lending to them from whom there is hope to 
receive. “To give to the destitute,” he says, 
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happiness :—“Ia there any bolt that can shut 
in love?’ “The pipe is eweat, the lute ia sweet, 
say those who have never heard the prattle of 
their own children.” “He best labours for 
fature happiness who lives well and kindly in 
his household"; and he knew as well as the 
Roman mother that “good children are the 
jewels of the good wife.” The Kural abounds 
with wise sayings on the conduct of affairs; take 
this for example on the necessity of forethonght. 
“There are failures even in acting well. The 
work not done by suitable methods will fail, 
thongh many attempt to further it. The chariot 
ig weak at sea, and the ship on land.” And 
again: “Is anght difficult to him who works 
with the right instruments at the right time ? 
he wins who can think silently, and bide his 
time.” “' Patience is finest gold ; to bear with the 
ignorant is might of might.” In Wilhelm Meis- 
fer's Travels there is a passage full of Goethe's 
far-reaching meaning, when in the Pmdagogio 
Province the elders inform Wilhelm that though 
a child may be bora with many gifts, one there 
is which no child brings into the world with 
him, and yet on that one thing all depends for 
making man ir every point a man, when Wil- 





helm conld not discover this thing himself, | 


” Reverenca,” they exclaimed, Reverence, all 
want it, perhaps you yourself; nor is the fear 
felt by rude people for natural convulsions or 
similar awfal oceurrences, an exception, for 
Nature is indeed adequate to fear, but to rever- 
ence nob adeqoate.”’ Tiruvallovar had also 
felt the weight and meaning of this sentiment 
when he wrote, “ Never will reverence bo found 
with those who have not received careful 
instruction,” 

With this small handful. of ears from Tiru- 
valluvar's abounding grainfield, woe now turn 
to V émana, emphatically a people's poct, the 


familiar oracle of the old Telugu race, much 


below the great Tami] Teacher in moral and 
poetic sentiment, and sweet reasonableness of 
perosption, he excolled him in satirical force and 
vehemence of scorn. The mild wisdom of 
Tiruvaljavar is never aggressive, bul Vémana 
deals swashing blows at hypocritical sancti- 
moniousness, and never wearios in discharging 
shaft after shaft at Brahmanical assumption. 
Nothing certain is known of his life. Tradition 

ii Baa 5 
mance of | lsat -verve of some very atriking 








Fra. Ant. vol. Lb 102, where ils texas Hop aly. | 
the ls = Mateina 


| hands him down as a Kadpu or farmer, and his 


translator, Mr. C. P. Brown, thinks be lived in 
the 16th century, but there is reason to think he 
lived long before. Several hundred quatrains 
are ascribed to him, a large number of which 
are probably popular sayings that in course of 
time gathered about his tame. He embodies 
the popular distrust and hatred of Brabmans, 
and is one of the few singers whose works 


could be collected from the mouths of the people, 


who know him by heart, and are always delighted 


to fling one of his stinging sarcasms at preten- 


tious purity and asceticism. He well discerned 


the emptiness of broadened phylacteries. 
“ Sanyasia,” says he, “affect partionlar words 
and vests, they wear a brick-red garb and shaven 
pates. On these they pride themselves, their 


heads look clean, but are their hearts so? A 
tiger skin, a staff, bells, and smearing with ashes! 
what avail these for the worship of God, who 
ts a Spirit?" In the same vein as Moses pro- 
claimed that the commandment aid upon the 


people was not hidden nor far off, neither in 


heaven or beyond tho sea, bat very nigh to them, 
in their mouth, and in their heart, that they may 
do it (Deut. sxx), Vémana exclaims, “ Kidi, 
they cty ; why roam in pilgrimage to holy shrines 
to find the God that dwells within them Fe 
Wandering in the wilds will not discover sanc- 


tity, nor is it in the sky, nor at the conflnence | 


of holy streams. Make the body pure, and 
thou shalt behold the king!" His version of the 
Golden Rule is very absolute: "Though an 
enemy worthy of death fall into thy hand, 
affiict him not, conciliate him by kindness, and 
bid him depart. This is death to him! Injure 
not others, O men, and live for ever!" Tho 
following expression js striking in the mouth 
of a Hindu:—* Why revile a Pariah ? OF what 
caste is He who speaks in the Pariah ?” Carlyle 
highly praises the words of the German Novalia, 
“There is but one temple in the universe, and 
that is the homan body: nothing is holier 
than that high form, bending before men ig 
& reverence done to this incarnation of the 
Divine." Long before him, however, Vémana 
had written—" Why collect marble and build 


is the God therein," a strange nnconscions echo 


of the wards of St. Paal, “know ye not that 


Translations by Mz. RB. Caldwol from the postry of 
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yo ore tho templo of God, and that the Spirit | 


of God dwelleth in you?" Vémana despised a 
fool as utterly as any Hebrew prophet : “should 
a fool," says he, “find even the philosopher's 
stone, it would melt in his hand like a bailstone.” 
There is quite a ring of Emerson in this 
saying -—" That alone is yours which you have 
bestowed upon othera, the rest is not at your 
disposal,” and here is one of the last words of 
the philosophy of to-day:—" Lo, all fear is 
ignorance: when fear leaves us the divine spirit 
shall hecome our own.” It is no bad Indian 
version of the maxim—" To thy own self be 
true," to say with Vémana, “If dissimulation 
leave thy heart, none in the world will be 
deceitful towards thee." 

Tt has been conjectured that Vémana lived at 
Eondavid near Guutir in the south-west Tolin- 
gana country; certain passages in hie writings 
seem to favour this supposition, but it cannot bo 
held certain. Whether contemporary with 
Shakespeare, or living as early as Chaucer, it is 


clear that he had intellectual strength and in- | 


sight enough to shake off the worst superstitions 
thut swayed the people amongst whom he lived. 
He had no respect for the Vedes or the Hindu 
deities; declares all castes equal; and scoffs 
unsparingly at Brahmans, ascetica, ceremonial 
observances, and the respect paid to omens and 
auguries. In effect he was o Stoica! Pantheist, 
and his countrymen to-day, though outwardly 


conforming to the Brihmans, have all his bitter 


sayings at their finger-ends. 


It haa long been tho fashion in Europe to — 


regard the Hindus, as beyond other races, bigot- 
ed, fettered by caste, and immoveable in their 
religion and customs, bat in fact no country 
ean show more signal instances of the revolt 
of the intellect and conscience against idolatry, 
superstition, and priestly domination. Indeed 


it may be asserted that Europo has lagged 


behind India in the sphere of moral and re- 
ligions insurrection. The Jaina and Buddhist 
systems, older than Christianity, are examples 
on she agent seale of triumphs over priestly 

tensior at times too when Brahmanical 
in a ey were strongest, and the 
view taken of Buddhism in the Indian Anti- 
quary (vol. VIII. page 180) seems to me cer- 
tainty correct. 











| Again, no Paritan or Cove. | 





nanter of the old stamp could have gone to 
work in a more root-and-branch style than 
Basava, the founder of the Jangam or 
Viraéaiva sect in the 12th century. Him- 


_ gelf the son of a Brahman, he was Jed to rebel 


against the orthodox creed, even in its strong- 
hold, and resolutely rejected all the Brahminical 
priesthood and principles, renounced the Vedes, 
Ramdyana and Bhagavat Gitd, on which they 


are founded, and discarded all the observances 


and purificatory rites go tenaciously onforced by 
the Brahmans, teachingintheir place the doctrine 
that all men are equal by birth and holy in 
proportion as they are temples of the great spirit, 
and that worship is due only to Siva conceived 
as the one God and Father ofall. His teaching 
spread wide, many of the Rajas on the Western 


Coast were his followers, and they are still 


numerous in the Maritha and Kanara countries 
and in Maistirand Berar. Three centuries later 
in Bengal, where Brahmanical tyranny waa most 
fixed and supreme, Chaitanya, born in the 
same year with Lather, renounced caste and 
priesthood, proclaimed the sufficiency of simple 
faith withont works, ceremonial, or observances, 
and died with four millions of followers, now 


paid tobedoubled. And V émana,sarrounded 


by Brihmans, shot shafts at them and all their 
works unceasingly. But India also exemplifies 
theapparently ineradicabletendency of the human 
mind towards sacerdotal direction, authority, and 
ritual, for the Brihman, though so often de- 
feated and seemingly near extinction, is again 
supreme, and his rivals have faded away, or exist 
in comparison as but a few scattered dissenters. 
Still amongst all the follies and servitudes 
of idolatry and priestcraft there will never be 
wanting in Indin many whose daily aspiration 
will be as of old, the famous hymn ascribed to 
to Jangam and Jaina books, and continually 
uttered as a credo or confession of faith. 

The Being, endless, giver of goodness, image 

of wisdom, whom pain and grief 
Never can reach, the sky his emblem, whose 


The One, everlasting, stainless, stedfast, who 


' Passionless ever, of perfect justice,—Him do I 


ae and him alone.*- 


tcistes balsapshc aud pueaardano maaeaaalt 
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SANSERIT AND OLD.CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 








BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.5., M.B.4.8, 
(Continued from Vol, PITT, p. 805.) 


No. LXT. 

At a short distance to the south-west of the 
village of Aihole, in Survey No. 72, there isa 
temple, small but highly interesting on account 
of the quaint and elaborate sculptures with 
which it is decorated, which is noticed by 
Mr. Burgess in his First Archeological Report, 
p: 40. It is now disused, and ig partly in ruina, 
the whole of the roof having been removed. 
Mr. Burgess considers it to be of about the same 
age as the Durga-temple. It appears to have 
been originally a Vaishnava temple, as there 
are figures of Garuda over the doors both of 


the mandapa and of the shrine, and a figure of | 


Lakshmi, with her elephants, over the entrance. 
But there is also a figure of Siva, dancing, on 


the roof, with Parvatt holding a child, which | 


must be either Ganapati or Karttikéya. 

On the north side of the porch there is an 
Old-Canarese inscription of eleven letters, in 
characters of the ninth or tenth century A. D., 


of which a fao-simile is given in the First 


Archeological Report.” It commences with the 


word Svasti, followed by Genasobbana, ‘of 


Ganasobba’; the last four letters cannot be read 
satisfactorily. 

And ons pilaster on the south side of the 
porch, there is the following inscription,’ in the 


Sanskrit language and in characters of the | 


seventh or eighth century a. p., which probably 
records the name of the builder of the temple :— 
["] Svasti [/|*] Jambudvip-dntaré kadchit 
[*] vastu-prisida-tadgatah 
[*] Norasobba-samé vidvin 
[“] na bhité na bhavishyati || 


Hail! There has not been, and there shall not 
be, in Jambudvipa, any wise man, proficient 
in (the art of building) houses and temples, 
equal to Narasobba. 

No. LXTI. 

Further to the south-west of the 
the right bank of tho river, in Survey Nos. 74 


© Pir anki t, PL. LY., No, 38; and No. 75 of 
Pero: re aN JU, : L 10. fo 
: No. 7P af Pali, Sanskpit, «¢ Old-Canarese, Inperip- 


‘There ia some uncertainty as to the exact date; for, 


handsomely sculptured gatewny, 





village, on 


and 75, there is a large group of ruined and 
disused temples, mentioned incidentally by Mr. 
Burgess in his First Archeological Report, p. 43. 

The largest and most interesting of them is 


| the temple of the god Galiganatha, On the 


front or east side of the courtyard there is a 
still nearly 
entire, after the fashion of the gates of the 
topes at Siiiichi and Amardvat!, but not nearly 
so elaborate in design, and on a diminutive scale, 


being only ten or twelve feet high. It is the 


only gateway of the kind that 1 know of in this 
part of the country. 

Just outside this gateway, and a few steps to 
the south of it, there is a small cell, on one of 
the beams of which is an Old-Canarese Inscrip- 
tion* of the Rishtrakata king Kannara 
or Krishoa, dated Saka 83] (a.p. 909-10), 
the Prajipati savivatsara,* I shall publish this 
hereafter in separate paper on the Rash tra- 
kita kings, 

The only inseription, that I could find, be- 
longing to the temple of Galiganiitha itself, is on 
the north fave of one of the four pillars of a'small 
equate unroofed structure, in the centre of which 
there is a Iiaga, standing in the middle of the 

ourtyard. The characters are early,—perhaps 
of the sixth or seventh century a.p, The writing 
covers 4)" by 61." A fno-simile® is given here. 
with. The transcription is [1] Pawtiga-Bittu- 


[2] kritam ; ie., ‘Made by V améiga-Bittu,’ 


‘ Bitto’ is probably another form of * Bitti," 
which is a corruption of the Sanskrit ‘ Vishnu’; 
Vouiiga is his surname, and is a corruption of 
the Sanskrit emidika, 
No, LXIIT. 
In front of the abovementioned temple of 


. 


| Galiganiitha, there is a large unnamed temple 


with an Old-Canarese inscription, in one line, on 
the outside of one of the atones of the wall on the 
south side of the door, which is in the east wall, 

Tho characters are of the eighth or ninth 
century a.p. The writing covers I 4|" by 4’ 84". 
A fac-simile* is given herewith, The transcrip- 


Saka 832 was the Gukia sam fors, and the Prajbrat: 
ae 


ON A PILLAR IN THE COURT-YARD OF THE 
TEMPLE OF GALIGANATHA, AIHOLE. 





ON THE FRONT WALL OF A TEMPLE IN FRONT OF THE 
TEMPLE OF GALIGANATHA, AT AIHOLE. 


‘S : Sven 
ly 





FG a0 EMPEREEOW OY J. F. FLEBT, BO. Cc. £ W émgep Fey Lk, Donde 


ON A PILLAR IN THE TEMPLE OF 
NARAYANA, AT ATHOLE. 


Se ree 

HSS raheaes 3 on ae) 
ese cbs AVIS) 5 ae 
AJEAG? AK PH EKO 
OU dS DEN 
JU 3} 
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tion is :-—Svasti Sri. Sidipulencwiditenaaligh 
Bdddviya mini. 

Mr. V. R. Eatti explains spt ass term ap: 
plied to * an old woman’ or ‘a goddess’ —and 
proposes to correct kadapudin into kadapudin, 
which most then be taken as an irregular form 
of the instrumental singular of kidapu, ke- 
dampu, ‘a cheek, alip.'. The tranalation would 
then be :—‘ Hail! The goddess (or, old woman) 
of Bidivi, who enforces that which is 
uttered (or, that which she utters) with the lip.’ 
aviolent one, But I cannot suggest anything 


better,—with the exception, perhaps, of point- 


ing out that Sanderson gives mdi as ‘the mem- 
brum virile," whence it might perhaps be used 
in the sense of a liiga,—that keda may be 
for kadu, ‘excessive, great, much,’—and that 
puda may be for éuda, which we have in 
budakkane, budabuda, budabudane, ‘ with force, 
hastily." From this point of viow the insorip- 
tion would refer to some linga, probably a litiga 
brought from Badimi, and set up in this tem- 
ple, which was supposed to have the power of 
immediately enforcing any vow made, or any 
promise given, in its presence. 


No. LXIV. 
In the same group of temples with the temple 


| of Galiganitha, bat in Survey No. 75, and 


rather closer to the river, there is a temple of 
the god Nariyana. It contains three separate 
shrines, all leading out of the central hall. The 
inscription, of which s fac-simile’ is given here- 
with, and of which there is s partial transcrip- 
tion in the Elliot MS. Collection, at Vol. I, 
p- 562, is on the front {noo of a pilaster on the 
right side of the entrance to the south shrine. 
The language is Old-Canarese, The writing 
covers a space about 2’ 5” high by 1’ 9’ broad. 
At the top of the inscriptions there are the 
usual emblems; wiz., in the centre,.a figure of 
Bamava, ard a cow and calf: on their right, 


| a lisga, with the san and moon above it; and 


on their left, a carved sword. 

The inscription is dated in the forty-third 
year of the Chalukya Vikrama-Varsha,' i, «, 
in Saka 1040 (a. p. 1118-9), the Vilambi santeat- 
sara, and records the gift of certain lands to 
provide for the perpetual oblation of the god, 
anda grant of ten gadydaas to provide food 
for the Pijdri, or officiating priest of the 
temple. 


Trangeription. 
[*] Svasti Jay (yd)=bhivri(vri)dhdhi(ddhi}i=cha ("1 rir ae a 
43[ 


[*] ma-varishada 
[*] rada 
baa do 

[*] ga(ha)-Sanahgiyaroth 
id jirige 
[*] neya’ 
["] yo 
[*] keyi 
[") yi 
[**] mata(tta)rw 3 


keyi 
‘mata(tta)ru 


Gafigidhar Satna 

Fee cites igckokes kaa) 
mattaru 
. mata(tta)ra 3) 


mata(tta)ru a 


ne*|ya Vilambi-aam 


siakjipounknbdial ok 
NaArasith- 

bitte Kagala-mi- 
12 Doddann-mini(ne)- 
Satidhi*gereya 

12 x Ree re ke- 
MidlasaaiXaters keyi 


[**] mata(ttajru 3 Jacheha-geyi dévara bo(Fongipa ope P)tu(tta F)- 


[] t...yalu 

(**] bitte gadyana 

(**) tuva(vam) 

[“*] ttare = []*] 
Tranalation. 


Hail! Victory and prosperity ! At the time 
of the sun's commencing his progress to the north 








1 No, Sof Pali, Soni, and Hd-Canarese, Inserip- 


Me See Vol. VIO, minya. 
To the th letter haa conse Oa a if it wore 


lithograph 
ads hes 
ads borg! net rebate 


gathti-mata(tta)rw g 
hatu(ttn) 
dhdra-piirbba(rvva)karh-mildi bi- 


(kkati) 


ie Amt=ani- 


in the Vilambi smivateara which was the forty- 
third (year) of the Sheba Sob Vikrama- 
sha,—Gangidhara-5 : 
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Sanaigi allotted to the officiating priest of their 
god, for the purpose of the perpetual oblation, the 


cultivated land called Kaggala-minya (imeasur. 


ing) twelve matiars,and the coltivated land called 
Doddana-minya (measuring) eight matiare, and 
the cultivated land of the tank called Sandhigere 
(measuring) twelve matiars, and the cultivated 
land of the well called Beluvivi (measuring) three 


sattars,-and the cullivated ‘land. of. the tank 


called Danneyakere (measuring) three mattara, 
and the caltivated land of the tank of Midhava 
(measuring) three matiars, and the enltivated 
land called Jachchageyi, im .....cccs.s0ce0see0e . of 
the god, (measuring) two ganfi-natiars,—and, 
to provide for his food, ten gadyivas, This much 
they allotted, with libations of water. 





STRAY NOTES. 
BY CAPTAIN J. 8. F. MACKENZIE. 


1. In the North-West Provinces, on an out- 


break of amall-pox, it is the practice with some | 


people to place, in the centre roomof the house, in 
a water-pot, a branch of the nimb tree decorated 
with flowers as representing the goddess (S!- 
tali Miyi or Dévi Bhawini) of small-pox. The 
gardener's wife who furnishes fresh flowers 
every morning, worships the representation on 
behalf of the family. While small-pox is in the 
house, the inmates feed a donkey morning ond 
evening with gram and jagari. The donkey 
is fed becanse itis the animal oa which the 

2. Among the Brihmans of Bengal, eight ont 
of the thirty-six castes into which the Hindos 
are divided, are considered clean. These eight 
are Abhirs (milkmen), Kambis (ryots), Lohars 
(blacksmiths), Milis (gardeners), Tamboglis (pin 
sellers), Kumira (potters), Hajims (barbers) 
and Kahiira (bearers). Any one of these castes 
may come into the house, and touch the bodding 
or pots without necessarily defiling them. A 
Brabman will drink water out of the hands of 
any one of these. If any member of the other 
castes were to touch the things, they must be 
washed and purified. 

3. While trying a case of adultery (in My- 
sore), in thecourse of cross-examination the head- 
man of the village admitted that some time 
before the caso had been brought into court, a 
panchiiyat had enquired into the matter, but at 
the same time he showed ‘a very marked reluct- 
ance to giving details of what then happened. 
It strack me that all the villagers were afraid 
they bad done wrong in taking notice of the 
affair, and each pretended to know as little as 
possible of the doinga of the panchiyat, The 


following facts were however elicited, A wo- 
mab who could not get on with ber husband | 





returned to her parents’ home, and they, at the 
request of her husband, after some months, turned 
her out, bat she declined to go back to her 
husband, went off. and lived with the co- respond. 


ent, an inhabitant of the same village, On 


this there was a general panchayat convened— 
at whose request I could not learn—each house 
im the village sending one member, who was 
summoned to attend by tho village (Lulwadi) 
‘toty.' The meeting settled that if the woman 
were allowed to remain in the village, some mis- 
fortune would happen, and it was determined she 
should be expelled. The sentence was commn- 
nicated to the headman, who said he had not been 
present at the meeting, but admits heexecnted the 
sentence by leading the woman ont of the vil- 
lage, and dismissing her beyond the boundaries, 
I have often known cases where a breach of caste 
Tules has been punished by a fino, but this is the 
only case I know of where tho drastic course 
of expolling from the village an offending mem- 
ber has been followed. 

4. The Holiars of Mysore are generally 
looked upon as onteasts of yery low morals, 
On one occasion I was trying the headman of 
the caste, a reputed dacsit. The chief witnesses 
against him were members of his own caste, Ho 
tried to make out that the evidence of one of 
the witnesses was unworthy of any weight, since 
he was the offxpring of a Holiar by a“ Beder" 
woman. Now the Beder is admittedly of o 
higher caste, and yet a Holiar had been punished 
by @ caste fine for marrying a woman even of e 
higher caste, And in the eyca of the caste a 
slor attaches to the offs pring. Another witness 
he declared was unfit to give evidence becauso he 
lived with a woman without being married to 
ber, and he had been fined by the caste for this, 
The incident is interesting ag showing how ¢ven 
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is looked on as detracting from the respectability 
of the offender, and rendering hia evidence of 
lesa value in their own opinion, 


§. Among the lower class of Musalmans in 
the North-West, there is a belief that bad luck 
will attend a child through life unless a naked 
sword or knife isshown to it soon after its birth, 
There is also a belief among this class extending 
to the lower castes of Hindus that the goddess 
or angel of good luck will not visit a house in 
which there is no sword of some sort or other. 


6. When talking to a Bengali gentleman on 
the subject of tree and serpent worship, hs told 
me—but I had better give his own words :— 
“In reference to the conversation of last Sun- 
day morning, I have been, on the evening of that 
day, to a prostitute’s house, and obtained the 
following correct information in respect to their 
system of marriage with flower plants. 


“There are two classes of prostitutes -—Ono | 


born of prostitute mother and carries on the 
profession from generation to generation. This 
class is married to flower plants, the daughters 


born of anch prostitute mothers form no con-— 


nection by rights of marriage with any living 
man, consequently any intercourse with this 
class of women is not considered a great social 
crime, as they bring no shame to any one by 
their pernicious profession. 

“ The otberis the one who, on account of high 
metal, quits the protection of their guardians, 
leaving infant children, and thereby bring dis- 
grace to the family which she had deserted. 


Intercourse with this class of women ia in a | ' : 
ground Allahabad of tree-marriage. The ninob, 


moral and social point of view a heinous offence 
aod sinfulness, as any assistance rendered to 
them encourages women of such disposition to 
enter into this profession. 


among tho lowest castes breach of the caste rules 





“Tn the olden timesr or what is called the 
Satya Yuga, according to Hindu mythology it 
appears from the Purdnas, that there was a set 
of prostitutes of the first class ench as Ur- 
vasi, Ménakd, Rambhi, Tilottama, &c., and the 
mode of their living is also defined there. Each 
woman attaches herself for one night or suc- 
cessive nights to one man only, and during that 
period she has no connection with anybody else. 

“ The ceremony observed in the marriage with 
flower plants by the first class is—that the mother 
of the girl gives away her daughter to a flower 
plant, previously planted in her house for the 
purpose, in the presence of a priest of their class 
and of other friends invited forthe purpose. A 
wedding feast is given on the occasion, accort 
ing to the circumstances of the party. 

“So long as the flower plant with which the 
girl is married is alive, she daily waters it, and 
puta s light nearit at night. When the plant 
withers and dies away, the girl cbserves mourn- 
ing for a period of three days, and sbstains 
from meat or fish during those days, but hves 
on one meal of rice and vegetables. On the 
fourth day she bathes, cuts her nails, feeds 
friends and Brahmans, and then leads her uansl 

“ All dowers are of the female sex, except four, 
which are of the male species. As I'am not ac- 
quainted with their English or botanical names, 
I give their names as pronounced in Bengal :-— 
Togore, Kund, Goluncho or Kulka, and Sepha- 
lika. With these four species of flower plants 
the treemarriage is contracted, and with no 
other kind of flower trees." : 

So far as I can learn, nothing is known 


as I have already noted, is worshipped, during an 
outbreak of small-pox, by the people. The pipal 
is worshipped as Mahidéva by the Brahmans. 





THE PERUMALS. 


Milabdr or Malayalam denotes the 
eountry between the Western Ghits and the 
Arabian Sea south of Konkan. 


growth of the keram or cocoanut in these parts. 
According to tradition Paraéurima, the 
sixth incarnation of Vishnu, reclaimed it from 
tho sea, and established the principal temples 
and grimams. To distinguish the people of 


Its Sanskrit | 
name Kérala m refers probably to the abundant | 


Malabir from their fellow Aryans in other 
parts of the peninsula, certain changes were 
instituted in the manners and customs of the 
people; the principal of which are the wearing 
of the kudumi or tuft of hair, on the forepart of 
the head, the restriction that the eldest sons 
only of the Nambori Brahmans should marry, 


and the system of inheritance known as Mara- 


makkatayam amongst the Sidra castes. Tho 
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lands in the newly occupied country wero 
divided, rent free, amongst the temples and 
a few Brihman proprietors called thence “ Jan- 
mis,” 
tenants or dependents, and at first established 
an aristocratic form of Government, till the 
rapid increase in the numbers of the colony and 
the dissensions amongst the chiefs rendered it 
necessary to instal a sapreme executive officer. 
About 8. c. 60° a great congress was held, when 


it was agreed that a governor or Pérum4l | 
should be sent for from the neighbouring king- . 


dom of Chaéda, comprising Koimbatur and 
parts of Milabir and Travankor. Each viceroy 
was restricted to a rule of 12 years only, 

Tast of soma of the Perumal Princes who 


reigned in Malaydlam, §c. :— ; 
l. Kaya Pérumil,—Died before the 
expiration of the prescribed time, 


2. Shola Pérom4 l,— Assassinated by a 


Brahman, who, with his associates, were expelled | 


their tribe, and their descendants are called 
Nambid ih 


3. Pandi Péramal,—Described as an 
enterprising female who reigned under this 
name. She resigned her government. 

4. Vinom Pérumil—Doescribed as 
having been converted to the Buddhist faith, 
and retired to Makka.* 

5 Tulu Pérom &l,—The division of Ma- 
layilam into four provinces took place in the 
reign of this chief. 

6. Inderam Pérgo m a 1,—Subdivided the 
country; thé north he called Tulunid, the south 
each should confine their alliances to those be- 
longing to their own particular tract. 

7. Aria Péru m 4 1,—During the reign of 
this chief the country underwent a third change, 
from Gokarna | Per 
Tulunid; thence to Pothupatnam, Kérala Rij ; 
thence to Kaniath, Muthaganid; and thence to 
Kanyn Kumirl, Kavala Raj; each province was 
superintended by a Daledderi or Brahman 
Councillor. 

§ Kuna Péromil 








‘Aphrotia, , the native Syrian Christian 
states that "at that timo the Jews and Asche 





These had each a large number of 








| conntry were ot war. 
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9. EKottai Pérumal—ls said to have 
founded Kottaikolam, the modern Calicut. 

10. Munda Péramil. 

ll. Yailia Pérumil. 

12, Kumbum Pérumil 

13. VijayamPérum dl,—lIs said to have 


| boilt Kulam then ealled Vaddakenkolam. 


14. Valuvam PérumAl,—Derived his 
appellation from his constant tours through 
the country. 

lib. Arechendron Péromil—His 
successor early disappeared. He built the Fort of 
Puraviyamalla, 

16. Mallam Pdéruamil—tTraced his 
lineage from the Madura kings. 

l¥. Kolashagara Péramal. 

18 Chéraman Pérumil—He made 
Tirdwanjekolam his residence and encouraged 
commerce. A Saiva temple there perpetuates 
his memory.* 

The Pérumils had their capital at Kranganor 
or Kodungal dr, and preserved the tributary 


relation to the Tami] kingdom, till the fourth 


century after Christ, when the last Chéraman 
Péromil made himself independent. The Jews 
and Syrian Christians had received the protec- 
tion of the Pérumél as refugees and traders, 
of his sovereign, 

Before the retirement of Chéraman Pérumal 
to Makka as 8 Buddhist(?) in an, 373° he 
divided his dominions amongst his relatives and 
dependants. The Rijas of Cochin are the descen- 
dants of the Pérumil in the Maramakkatayom 
line, and as such were entitled to the paramount 
position in Malabar. They were crowned at 
Poniini in the presence of the other Rijas till 


that town wns forfeited successively to the 


Samorin of Calicat, the Sultin of Maisur, and 
lastly to the British Government, 
From the native annals of Milabir and their 
own traditions, it appears that ten thousand 
Jewa arrived on the coast shortly after the de- 
straction of the second temple and the final 
desolation of Jernsalem.* It is supposed that 


| S0me seven thousand settled at once on a spot 


We and the Jews were allies, The 


Arabs commenced the 4 ® city—slew the two 


| Eéjas Vilyoovattale, and burnt their bodics 


Tai er iy face Ok Ms ot. Medes 
‘iMkoere ee ie jah, Pp. 3, 3—Ep. 


Others giro a. pt aD 
* This is quite fabulous, see ante. vol. III. p, 323.—Ep. 
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then called Mahad §vapatnuam, but now | 
Enudangalor, and applied themselves with their — 


usual sagacity, economy and success to trade, 
and thence early obtained the respect and pro- 
tection ofthe native princes. Some considerable 
time afterwards’ they procured a most valu- 
able grant from the ruling sovereign, and had it 
engraved inold Tamil upon copper plates. These 
plates are still in existence at Cochin. They 
have been already given in facsimile with a 
translation. The following is the transliteration 


of the first plate sien 
Svasti sri—kdgdn amai kondin. ké ari Pirkaran- 
Iravivapmar tirovadi pala  niiniyira- 


ttindam igdl nadatti yalA ninra  yiin- 
du irandim Andaikk'tdir muppattaérim indo Mu- 
yirikottu irunda ‘ruliyw ni] pirasididia ‘ra- 
liya pirasidamivadu: Issuppu Irappinukko 
abjuvagnamum vediyilum payanattilo- 
m pigudamum anjuvanpapptrum — pagalvi- 


lakkum pividaiyum andéjagamum kudaiyum . . | 


[kéduttém].* 





‘ The States formed on the dismemberment of 
the Péromiil's empire were further weakened 


| by smaller apportionments amongst Chiefs or 


Kaimals who were under a species of fendal 
subordination to the Rajas, and, subject to their 
control, exercised a tyrannical role over the 
tenants and people included within their pro- 
vinces. These subordinate Chiefs were styled 
Rajas again by their subjects, and were often at 
foud with one another. The army was raised 
by conscription from the Niyars, and the 
inferior castes were pressed into the service aa 
camp followers. When we consider that a 

loose patriarchal sort of government was all that 
pertained to the sovereign in those times, who 
levied no land taxes, and established no strong 
tribunals, it is not surprising that some of the 
chiefs latterly claimed sovereign rank for them- 
selves, or were adjudged the same by foreigners, 





| who found the lines of distinction between the 


honoured subject or tributary chief and the 
independent ruler too narrow to be perceived." 





FOLELORE SCRAPS FROM BIRBHUM, BENGAL. 
BY G. D. BYSACE. 


Sajol, in the district of Birbhum, ts situated 
one anda half kos to the north-east of the railway 
station of Bolpur. Its correct name is Srin- 
gelpur. Tradition says that this place was 

the hermitage of the great ascetic Rishya Sringa. 

The country is undulating, and the village 
Sujol ia built on an elevated site. One of its 
wards is called Dévipiri, and to the north-east 
of Dévipird isa narrow moond of earth where 
the great Rishi used to perform his devotions. 
Near the mound was his Kurde or sacrificial 
fount. That Kunda is now called Kunri land. 

This place is regarded as sacred, and dedi- 
cated to a lion-mounted goddess Nava Dorgi. 
It is anid that the father of Rishya Sriaga, the 
great sage, Vibhindaka, established the stone 
image here. Cindera, rice and bilva leaves are 
still to be found in digging. A story prevails 


that a few years ago a European sunk an iron — 
bar in the earth to know whether the place bad | 
a coal mine, when the bar was taken out of the | 


ground he found it to be hot. This served to 
contiras _—— belief or superstition that 


I —Ep. 
De. Baral 8. adian 





pg er gr ey 
Rha ok tno) a 
trimlation giren 





the Munis still perform their devotions below 
the earth. There is a tank in the middle of 
the village called Endo—the hermitage of 
Andhaka. A tank was dog to the east of the 
village in the year 1231 Beng. San, and 
called Morepukhar. When digging it pieces 
of broken boats, rotten tobacco, ond bhoman 
bonea turned up. It is said that formerly the 
Ajai river flowed through this place. Daga- 
ratha,the lord of Ajodhya, when celebrating 
the Putresti yajna (ascrifice to obtain o son) 
took Sringa to Ajodhya by the river. Rishya 
Sringa’s father Mahiyishi Vibhiindaka was 
very old, and was by no means inclined to 
let his son go to so distant a place, bat the 
mother was prevailed upon to assent to the 
Raja's earnest commands as there was no other 
alternative left for her. After the departure of 
her son, she iecame very anxious for him. 
The river which had helped Dasaratha to take 
her son away excited herire. On the return 
of her son she stopped ita course by a curse. 
Br0re. Like Se Ane river DogEA Oo up, ze 


onte, vol. TIL, pp, 888M. 
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ultimately changed its course. The climate 
of the place was then highly salubrious. It is 
only lately that it has become unhealthy, as the 
ravages of cholera and malarious fever indi- 
cated by the number of deserted and dilapi- 
dated houses prove, The village is said to be 
very old, an old long Digi or tank, and the 
debris of an old brick-built house are the only 
vestiges left to testify to its former existence. 
From the people also we gather that the place 
was the abode of a Rija Basanta, His palace 
was to the east of the railway. Traces of 
buildings at the place are found to this day. 
There is also a story connected with this fort 
at Bhubarva. Onco it is said the Raja took 
shelter with his army within this fort, The 


fort had only one gate, and a gate-keeper 
guarded the gate without closing it. One of 
the men from the enemy killed the door-keeper, 
and no one else cduld come ont of the fort, 
so the Raja was killed with all his army and 
followers, The men killed in the fort became 


| @hosts after their death, and it ia said that now 
and then during the dead hours of night they 


resume their former shapes and march about 
in battle army, and sounds are audible—the 
noise of chariots, &c. To the south of this 
village is m place called Makdamiala. The 
Muhammadans say that at this place a great 
battle was fought between the Hindus and 
Muhammadans, and the men who died in the 
battle were buried there. 





MISCELLANEA. 


A VILLAGE LEGEND. 

Keldr is a village three miles to the sonth of 
Aibole in the Hungund taluka of the Kalidgi zilla, 
and about a mile and a half to the weatof the village 
is a kol or glen, in which is a temple of Siddhéé- 
varadéva, To the north of it isa cavern in the rock 
and another to the south. Once upon a time two 
cows used to come daily from the south cave, and 
graze on the pasture in theneighbourhood. A boy 


attending the village cattle observed them, and _ 


took it into his head to watch them so as to find 
out their owner, and ask wages for keeping them. 
Accordingly in the evening ho followed them into 
the cave, where he found two Rishis engaged in 
their devotions, who, on opening their eyes, Were 
surprised to see the cowherd boy. They ques- 
tioned him who be was, and how he happened to 
come there. The boy explained all and asked for 
him a ball of cow-dang and dismissed him, enjoin- 
ing him not to reveal to any one what he hac aceN, 
The boy's mother finding her son had not come 
home at the usual time went out to seck him, and 
met him just as he had come out of the cave. She 
naked why be was so late that evening, when he 
told her the whole story, and shewed her the ball 
of cow-dung which he was carrying undor his dhoti. 


The ball was found to be half gold and half dung, 
but the boy immediately expired on the spot. Since 


then nobody has ever attempted to enter the cave. 
J.B. 





THE GRAMMAR OF CHANDRA. _ 
Kandy : Dec. 18, 1879. 


1. Ata time when tho enquiry into the history | 


and development of Sanskrit grammatical literature 
jf engaging » large share of the attention of 





Oriental scholars, it gives me great pleasure to 
announce to them the discovery of an important 
work in Ceylon which will throw much light on 
this interesting subject, 

That grammar by Chandra existed till about 
cight or nine centuries ago, and that it now existe 
in a Tibetan version only, sre facts within the 
knowledge of every well-read Orientaliat. Not 
only is there the absence of its name from every 
catalogue of existing Sanskrit works, whethor 
published or still in MS., but we have the diatinct 
assertion of Raéjendraldla Mitra, LL.D., on p. 162 
of his Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS, in 


| the Library of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, pub- 


lished in 1877, that the work is lost. 

We find the author mentioned in the twelfth 
century by Vopadéva in tho second verse of the 
Introduction to his admirable Didiupdiha called 
the Kavikalpadruma, There a list is given of the 
eight principal grammarions, the founders, no 
doubt, of eight different schools, to some one or’ 
other of which all the existing grammatical treq- 
tises gre referable. These are Indra, Chandra, 
KAéakritsna, Apigali, SAkat&yana, Panini, Amara, 
and Jainendra. The works of Indra, Kiigakritena, 
Apigali, nnd Amara are also lost, and MSS. have 
only beon discovered of those of Sdkatiyans, 
Pisini, and Jainendra. haf Apidali and Saka, 
tiyana were predecessors of Panini appears from 
their being mentioned by him; and, although there 
ia no mention of Indra in his work by name, yet 
there are reasons making it highly probable that 
the Priifichah frequently referred to by him be- 
longed to his school. It is also clear that several 
works now extant, such as the Kdlentra and 
others, have been composed on the Principles of 
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the exception, therefore, of Indra, more perhaps is 
known of Chandra from quotations in existing 
works than of any one of the other three whose 
works have shared the same fate—viz., Easakrits- 
na, Apiéali, and Amara. What is known of him, 
however, is 50 scanty that it would not enable us 
to form any definite idea of the character and 
extent of his work. To say that it consisted of 
etitras, and that it was quoted by Bhattojiin the 
Praudhamanoramd, by Ujjvaladatta in his com- 
mentary on the Unddi-riifras, and by one or two 
other authors, would embrace perhaps all that 
could bave hitherto been anid of the Chindra 
grammar. But the MS. just discovered enables 
us to ascertain with certainty several important 
facta regarding this work and its relation to the 
existing «ystems of Sanskrit grammar. 

From this MS., of which I shall give a short 
account before concluding this paper, we gather 
that Chandra's work wae based on the model of, 
and was intended as an improvement on, Panini’s 
Ashiddhydvi. Both works have adopted the 
same arrangement, which may be termed arti- 
ficial, as distinguished from the natural asrrange- 


ment according to subjecta observable in the | 


Kilantra and Mugdhabudha, and, in fact, in all 
European treatises on grammar. The division 
into adhydyas and pddas is alao common to both 


works, with only this difference, that the num- — 
ber of adAydyas in Pasini is eight, while that in | 


Chandra is six, This has resulted probably from 
the latter embodying in one adhydya the sub- 
stance of Pinini's third, fourth, and fifth chapters, 
all of which trent of affixes. 

Both works open with a peculiar arrangement 
of the letters, materially differing from the alpha- 
betical arrangement, and styled by the Pininiya 
achool of grammariana the Sicasitras. There is, 
however, a slight difference between the two 
achemes—viz., thot the if or anubandha tat the 
end of the fifth sdtra in Pinini’s is omitted in 
Chandra's scheme, which thus contains thirteen 
sitras, while the number in Pinini’s is fourteen. 
This omission causes the absence from Chandra’s 
work of only one pratyfhdra, af, the necessity for 
which is obvinted by Chandra inan ingenious 
manner, as will he seen from an instance which I 
cannot help adverting to. 

Panini, after laying down in viii. 4, 1, that the 
dental n should be changed to the cerebral # when 
it follows r or #h in the same pada, states in the 
sitra immediately following that the rule obtains 
even when the letters incladed in the pratydhira 
af, and those belonging to the guttural and labial 
classes of consonants, as well as the preposition 





by “ii” I havo my reascos for omitting the r and 





da and the aogment sum, intervene between the 
ror éhand the dental «» Chandra, on the other 
hand, after giving a rule corresponding to Panim 
vit. 4, 1, in nearly the same words, mentions in a 
subsequent sitra a number of letters the interven- 
tion of which between ther or # and the dental 
uw prevents tho operation of the first-mentioned 
rule. These letters are those belonging to tha 
palatal, cerebral, and dental classes of consonants, 
those included in far sod the consonant -. The 
obvious meaning of this is that the intervention 
of any other lettera—and the only others are those 
given by Pdnini—does sol prevent the cerebral 
change. 

At also occurs in PAaini viii: 4, 63, but in tho 
corresponding stra of Chandra we find, instead of 
it, the more comprehensive pratyihira am, which 
includes, besides the lettera contained in af, the 
nasala and the consonant L That Chandra’s rule is 
the better of the two will be readily admitted when 
it is remembered that Panini's sitra was amended 
by a virttika of Kityiyans substituting this very 
pratyihdra am for the less comprehensive af. 

Another pratyfihdra employed by Panini but 
dispensed with by Chandra is the an formed with 
the second # in the scheme. Thia occure only 
in one solitary stra of PAnimi, viz., I. i. 69, accord- 
ing to which the letters contained in it would also 
represent or imply their homogeneous 
tions ; for instance, the short vowel a, which alono 
is given in the scheme, would imply, among 
others, the long and prolated d. Chandra finds no 
nocessity for this role, and omits it altogether, as 
the short vowel a, being o jAti term, would necea- 
earily imply its long and prolated forms and its 
other homogeneous variations. 

Tho only other pratyihics employed by Panini 
and omitted by Chandra is jha4; but he employs 
in his grammar the four protyahiras, rif, filam, 
mam, and chay, which do not;occur in Pinini. 
With reference to the Inst of these, chay, it 
must be stated that, though mot employed by 
Panini, it ia used by Kity4yona in a virttika to 
viii. 4, 48. 

With the aid of these now pratyihiras Chandra 
has effected a decided improvement on many of 
the stitras of Panini, an instance of which may 
here be mentioned. The stra Panini 1. 1, 51— 
Uran raparah—means, if we assign to the terms 
ocourring in it their troe and legitimate significa- 
tions, that an, that is io say the vowels -a, f, and 


| u, substitated for the vorel ri, should be followed 


by r. It was found by grammarians that this 


| rule stated too little, as it did not teach that an, 


substituted forthe vowel li," should be followed — 


a 
plalaing: oul hoy are too long to be stated im 
ng Ne alleys Sonakrit Grammar, pk. 
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by. To remedy this defect Panini's commenta- 
tors were obliged to have recourge to several 
ingenious devices, attributing to Panini doctrines 
he never inculeated and contrivances he never 
intended. They held that the vowels ri and Ki ara 
homogeneous, and that the former, according to 
i. 1, 69, implies the Intter. This can scarcely be 
asid to be a perfectly correct view, as li is actually 
given in the dive-sitras. At all events the com- 
mentators ara not consistent, as while asserting 


= 


that li, which is given in the scheme, is homo-— 


geneous with ri—which in point of fact it is not, 
the former being a dental while the latter is o 
lingual—they, in almost the same breath, assert, 
for certain objects which it is foreign to my pur- 
pose to mention here, that ai and ax, which in 
point of fact are homogeneous with « and o reapec- 
tively, are not homogeneous with them, because 
the former are given in the scheme at the begin- 
ning ofa sttra. Having, however, by this gram- 
matical fiction brought in the vowel i by implica- 
tion into the rule, they hada still greater difficulty 


to contend with, via. to show thatthe consonant — 


I is also mentioned in it. To meet this fresh 
difficulty they resorted to a step to which there is 
no parallel in point of subtlety in the whole range 


of grammatical invention. They contended that | 


the a in the sixth diva-sttra, lan, is an if, and that 
the consonant r in the fifth diva-sitra forms with 
it the pratyAbira ra, which includes the lettera r 
and /, In this extraordinary way the commen- 
tators of Panini have explained the sftra in 
question to mean that an substituted for ri and li 
should be followed by rand i. If now we turn to 
the corresponding rule of Chandra—riko'ns ralan— 
wo are forced to admit that the doctrine is taught 
there in the plainest terms, and that this has been 
effected by the adoption of the pratyAhdra rik not 
occurring in the sitras of Panini. 

In both works the employment of pratyihiras 
ia not confined to letters, but their application is 
extended to affixes also, which appear to be enu- 
morated in the same order, beginning with san 
and ending with kap, The affix pratyfihfras are 
also identical in the sitras of both grammarians, 
with this difference: that in Chandra there ara two 
ups, one formed with au and sup,aa in Panini, 
and the other with #u and kap. 

A remarkable feature in the system of Chandra 
is the absence from it of several technical terms 
invented by Pinini, or adopted by him from prior 
grammarians such as guna, vriddhi, pragrihya, 
sarvandmasihdna, ghi, nadf, shaft, and several 
others. This circumstance led me at first to sop- 
pose that Chandra’s work was prior to Pinini's; 





step appears to be that, while by the omission of 


these terms no obscurity or lengthoning of the 
sOtras would result, there was the decided adran- 


tage of many sitras, scch as thoee defining them, 
or rather explaining tho meanings assigned to them 


being omitted and, indeed, of others being actually 


shortened—a primary object according to the 
Mahdbhdshya in all grammatical sftras. I shall 


illustrate this by an example or two. 
Panini’s explanation of wvriddhi is “ criddhir 


ddaich” of guna“ adem gunah." Tt must be remem- 


bered that these sftras are not properly speaking 


«definitions of the terms eriddhi and guna, but that 


they merely give these names to the letters men- 
tioned in the aitras. Now these terms are by no 
means shorter than the convertible terma ddaich 
and adi, and hence no advantage is gained by the 


| use of the former in a afitra in preference to the 
_~datter, which may be used to equal ulvantage, as 


they actually have been by Chandra. 

In the case of sarvandmasthdna consisting of 
six syllables, there is a considerable | ii 
of space by its‘omission and by the retention of the 
dissyllabio disut used by Chandra, and occurring 
in two sitras of Panini, explaining the technical 
term sarvandmasthina—viz., si in i. 1, 42 and dud 
in i. 1, 43. 

The Vipratishedha-sitra, Panini i. 4, 2, and 
the Asiddha-sitra, Panini viii. 2, 1, also occur in 
Chandra, the latter being placed in about the 
middle of the third p&da of the sixth adhyiya. 
The sftras, therefore, in the latter half of the third 
pada and inthe whole of the fourth are, 08 ik 
Were, non-existent in reference to those in the 
preceding five adhyfyas and two pidas, and about 


| one-half of the third plidn of the sixth, 


2. I shall now advert to the work mentioned at 
the beginning of this paper, which has onabled ma 
to gather the above-mentioned facts regarding 
Chandra’s grammar and sevoral other facts which 
the limited space of this paper precludes my 
stating here. It is called the Bdl4vabodhana, and 
is o reproduction of Chandra's grammar by a 
Buddhist priest named KAdyapa, who lived in 
Ceylon about seven centuries ago, and of whom 
I hope to write a short account hereafter, The 
reader will be able to form some idea of the work 


and of ite extent when I eoy that it bears the same 


relation, ag regards matter and arrangement, to 
Chandra’s grammar as the Loeghukawmud¢ does 
to that of Parini. The Loghukaumudt -is an 
abridgement of a larger work called the Stddhdn- 
lakawmudf, containing all the eMtras of Panini, 
differently arranged and explained; but whether 
the Ddldrabodhana ia an abridgement of an al- 
ready existing work bearing the sane relation to 


Eomaic a 
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Chandra ad the Siddhdniakaumudd does to Pénini 
is a question which I om not yet ina position to 


decide. If, however, an introductory verse be any | 


guide, I should be very much inclined to conclude 
that the work is an original one, or, in other words, 
that Kédynpa bas effected in the Chindra system 
what Ramachandra bas done in tho PAniniya by 
hia work called the Prokriydéaumudt which, no 
doubt, afforded a model for Bhattoji in the com- 
position of his Siddhdatakaumudl, Tho verse 
referred to is the following :— 


my aham ||" 

Hero the suthor states that the Bdldvabod 
which he composed is a drop from the aye 
Chandra. If the work was au abridgement of an 
slready existing re-arrangement of all or the 
greater number of the sitras of Chandra, the 
author would most probably have referred to that 
work in the | Introdnction, just as Varadarija, in 
the introductory verse to the Loghukaumudl, 
has stated it to be an abridged Siddhdutakau- 
mud. 

The book begins with the usual adoration to 
Buddha as found in almost all Buddhiatical works 
—Namas tasmai bbhagavate ‘rbate samynk-sam- 
buddhfiya. Then follow the introductory verse 
given above, and the scheme commonly called the 
éiva-stitras, together witha gloss explaining the 
ase of the scheme and the classification and for- 
in the Kaumudis that the vowel i hos no long 
form, though it basa prolated one—a statement 
quite epee the Kdtantra—is also met with 
in the Bdldvabodhane, A reason is assigned for 
the repetition of the A in the scheme, which is 
that it is repeated in order that it may be in- 
cluded in the pratyihira val. Such o reason ia 
also mentioned in the Praudhamanoramd, which 
enumerates, besidea val, the pratyAbdras ral, jhal, 
and éal. | 

According to the Kaumudls, efhdna and pray- 
atna are concerned with the formation of letters, 
but in the work under notice a third thing is 
mentioned, namely, karana. The karanae ore the 
middle of the tongue, the vicinity of the tip of the 
tongue, and the tip of the tongue itself, as in pro- 
nouncing the palatals, the linguala, and the dentals 
respectively. In the case of the other letters the 
efhdna and karava are the same. 

Before leaving the subject of the classification 
of letters and the mode of their formation, and 
passing on to the chapter on gandhi, kirikd is 
given restricting the pratyahiras to forty-two, 
which beara a close resemblance to that given 














in the Kd#ikd for the formation of Panini's 

forty-one pratydhdras, os will be geen on a com- 

parison of the two which I quote here for the 

purpose :-— 

“ Nonafiavih syur ckasmich chaturbhyastukachau 
nashan | 

Dvibbyath radmyo ‘pi pailchabhyo las tu shad- 

bhyo ridhfyate ||" 

Késiki: “Ekasmfin nafianavati dvibhyim 

shaa tribbya eva kanam4h syub | 

Jieyan cheyau chaturbhyo rah pafichabhyah 

dalan ahadbhyah ||" 

As regards the arrangement of the subjects in 
the Baldvabodiana, Tam very much inclined to 
the opinion that it is more logical and, strange to 
gay, more in consonance with European ideas 
than the arrangement in the Kaumudis. As 
an instance affording proof of this, I may men- 
tion that in the former the declensions of pro- 
nouns and numerals are given in ecparate seo- 
tions, and not blended with thos of nouns as in 
the latter. 

The MS. in question belongs to the Lankiltilaka- 
vibdra, a Boddhist temple in the Central Provinoe 


| of Ceylon, about eight miles from Kandy, the 


mountain capital of the island, Mr. A. 0. Lawrie, 
district judge of Kandy, and a member of the 
eommittes of tho Oriental Library of that city, 
whose services to the library cannot be too highly 
valued, having received information of there being 
a good collection of MSS. in this vihira, at once 
proceeded tothe place and had the whole collection 


| examined and catalogued. At his request, Kobbe- 


kadowe Srinivisa Buddharakkhita, the incumbent 


of the vildra, lent the work to the library, and 


it was there that I found it about threo months 
ago. <A carefal oxamination of the MS. led me to 
believe that ita publication would be of immenss 
service to Oriental scholars os tending to throw 
new light upon questions relative to the historical 
connexion of the different systems of Sanskrit 
grammar and upon other problems in the solution 
of which scholars are at present engaged. With 
aview, therefore, to its publication I made diligent 
enquiries for other copies of it, in every quarter 
where I thought any would be forthcoming, for 
the purpose of collation, but my search has re- 
sulted in the discovery of only two other copies. 
One of these belongs to the Suduhompolavibira, 
near Kandy, and the other to the learned high- 
priest, Sumangala, Principal of the Oriental 
College, Colombo. .All the three copies now in my 
possession—and I do not believe it likely that any 
more could be added to the number—are in the 
Sinhalese character: but the edition I intend 
together with a preface, erplanstory notes, and » 
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list of the editras alphabetically arranged. Tho 
work of collating ia being vigorously carried on, 
and I bope to send the edition to the press in 
about two or three months. 

W. Goowerittere.* 


ROTE. 

The Niraydealiyd Sutiam by Dr. 8. Warren 
(Ameterdam: J. Miller), isthe text in Jain Prikrit, 
with notes and glossary, of five Jain Upangas, form- 
ing the above Suffa, and containing a legend of 
Bimbisira and Ajitasattu, a Jitaka story by 
Mahidrira, and several short araddnas or legends of 
Jain saints, Dr. Warren hos not ventured on a 
translation, and confesses that be has not been 
able to woderstand all the tert which he edits. 


The paucity of Jain texts compels ua to welcome | 


any new one, carefully edited, ag this is, from four 
MSS.—The Academy, Jan. 17, 1650. 





THE GATHA AHUNAVAITI OF THE PAzsts. 
Fosnd En. 
Now will I speak and proclaim to all who hare 


come to listen. 


Thy praise, Ahura-Mazda, and thine, O Vohumandé. — 
Asha! Task that thy grace may osppear in the | 
Hear with your ears what ia best, perceive with — | 


Lights of heaven. 


your minds what is purest, 


Bo that each man for himself may, before the | 


great doom cometh, 


Choose the creed he prefers. May the wise ones 


be on our side! 

These two spirita are twins; they made known in 
times that are 

That which is good and evil, in thoughs and word 

Rightly decided between them the good; not so 
created 

Life and death, that at last there might be for 
auch as are ovil 

Wretchedness, but for the good a happy blest ex- 
istente. 


Of these Two tho One who waa evil chose what 
was evil; 





* The Academy, Jan. 24 and $1, 1990, pp. af, 88M 
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Ho who was kind and good, whoas robe was the 
Heaven, 
Chose what was right; those, too, whose works 
pleased Ahura-Mazda. 
They could not rightly discern who erred and 
worshipped the Dévas; 


| ie the Bad Spirit chose, and having held coun- 


sel together, 

Turned to Rapine, that so they might make man’s 
life an affliction. 

But to the good came might; and with might 
came wisdom and virtue ; 

Armaiti, herself the Eternal, gave to their bodies 

Wigour; e'en thou wert enriched by the gifts that 
she scattered, O Mazda ! 
bad shall be punished : 

Then shall thy power be displayed in fitly reward. 
ing the righteous— 

Them that have hound and delivered up falachood 
te Asha, the Truth-God. 


| Letus then be of those who advance thia world 


and improve it, 


| O Abura-Mazda, O Truth-God, bliss-conferring ! 


Let our minds be ever there where wisdom 
abideth ! 


falsehood ; 
_ But in the honse where dwell Vohu-mané, Manda, 


and Asha — 
Beautiful house—shall be gathered for ever such 
ag are worthy. 


0 men, if you but cling to the precepts Mazda has 


given, 
Precepts, which to the bad are a torment, but joy 

to the righteous, 

Then shall you one day find yourselves victorious 
through them.*- 

The following is Dr. Hang’s prose version of 
the same gection of thia GAtha’ — 

1. I will now tell you who are assembled here, 
the wise-esyings of Mazda, the praises of Abura, 
and the bymns of the good spirit, the sublime 
truth which I) ‘see arising out of these ascred 


Ti 


2. Yon shall, therefore, hearken to the soul of 
nature* (i.., to Osplongh and cultivate the earth); 


all 
Soe eae 
mals he og tae onset 
ious dety, Zaibeairs, thon sacounee men by 
| prophet of agriculture and civiliaati =e 
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contemplate the beams of fire with a most pious 
mind! Every one, both men and women, ought 
to-day to choose his creed (bafween the Iva and 
the Ahura religion). Yeo offapring of renowned 
ancestors, awake to agree with ua (t.<. to approve 
of my lore, tobe delivered to you at this mo- 
ment! The prophet begins to deliver the words 
revealed to him by the sacred flames). 

3. In the beginning there was a pair of twins, 
two spirits, each of a peculiar activity ; these are 
the good and the base, in thought, word,and deed. 
Choose one of these two spirits ! Begood, not base! 

4. And these two spirite united created the first 


(the material things); one, the reality, the other, — 


the non-reality. To the liars (the worshippers of 
the Devas, ie. gods) existence will become baa, 
whilst the believers in the true God enjoy pros- 


perity- 

5. Of these two spirits you must choose one, 
either the evil, the originator of the worst actions, 
or the true, holy spirit. Some may wish to have 
the hardest lot (i.e, those who will not leave the 


istic Deva-religion), others adore Ahura- 


mazda by means of sincere actions. 

6. You cannot belong to both of them (1.¢., you 
cannot be worshippers of the one true God and of 
many gods at the same time). Gneof the Devas, 
against whom we are fighting, might overtake 
you, when in deliberation (what faith you are fa 
embrace), whispering to you to choose the worst 
mind.* Then the Dévas flock together to assault 
the two lives (the life of the body and that of the 
soul), praised by the prophets. 

7 And to succour this life (to increase if), Ar- 
maiti® came with wealth, the good and true mind; 
she, the everlasting one, created the material 
world; but the soul, as to time, the firat cause 
among created beings, was with Thee, 

& But when be (the evil spirit) comes with one 
of these ovila (fo sow mistrust among the believers), 


then thon hast the power through the good mind | 


of punishing them who break their promises, 0 
righteous spirit !* 

9. Thos let us be such as help the life of the 
future’ The wise living spirite* are the greatest 
supporters of it, The prudent man wishes only 
to be there where wisdom is at home. 

10. Wisdom is the shelter from lies, the anni- 
hilation of the destroyer (the evil spirif), All 
perfect things are garnered up in the splendid 
residence of the Good Mind (Vohu-mand), the 


all 
2’ tha angel of earth and the personification of 





Wise (Mazda), and the Righteous (Asha),” who are 
known as the best beings. 

ll. Therefore, perform ye the commandments 
which, performed by Mazda himself, have been 
given to mankind; for they are a nuisance and 
perdition to liars, but prosperity to the believers 
in the truth; they are the fountain of hap- 
pinesa. 


AVALAMBAWNA. 
Br Rev. 8. Beat, B.As 
Mr. Eitel, in his very naeful Handbook for the 


| heading Ulamba the particulars which relate to the 


“sacrifice for the dead” common among Bud- 
dhists, at least in China and Japan, (and in Ceylon 


also, according to Spence Hardy; Manual of Bud- 


dhism p. 59), made on the 15th day of the 7th month, 
This title Jlamba should doubtless be restored to 
Avalambana, as Julien gives it in his Méthode(1315), 
and as the Encyclopedia Yi-tei-king-yin-i fully ex- 
plains (Kiwen riv., fol, 25), ‘This title doalambana 
seema to be derived from the idea of the suspension, 
head downwards, of the unhappy occupants of the 
Limbus pafrum. This idea is not o new one in 
Hindu fancy. We all know how the “ Baital™ or 


| © ‘Vetal,” in the tale is suspended head downwards 


from a tree, and how Vikram repeatedly cuts him 
loose and carries him away on his back. We may 
remember also in the MahdbAdrata (Vana Parvan) 
how Agastya sees his ancestors suspended by their 
heels ins pit, and was told by them that they 
could only be extricated by his begetting a son 
(Theatre of the Indus, vol. I., p. 322n.). These 
instances are sufficient to show that the term 
Advalambana is intended to signify literally the con- 
dition of those unredeemed souls who suffer in 
purgatory (we have no other word) by being sus- 
pended head downwards, till the sncrifice made by 
their offspring on earth compensates torescuethem 
from their sufferings. How nearly this idea of the 
Buddhists approaches to that of the condition of 
or sacrifices of their friends on earth ia too plain 
to need comment. Mr. Eitel, however, would as- 
sign the origin of this custom of “encrificing for 
the dead” among the Buddhists to the time of the 
¥ ogach & ra school, introduced into Chins about 
4D. 733. Bat we have, in fact, d Stra translated 
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dynasty (i, «. cire. 265 4. p.), by the famous priest 
Dharmaraks ha, relating to this very subject. 
It oceurs in the Sth chapter of the collection 
called King-faong-yo-ahwro, and is called Fo-ahiwo-n- 
lam-pwan-king, i.¢. the Sdtfra Acalambana spoken 
by Boddha. Weshall proceed to gives translation 
of this short sermon, and so leave the matter in 
the hands of the student. 


The Avalambana Sutra. 
Thus have I heard. Buddha at one time was 
residing in the country of Srivasti, in the garden 
of Jeta the friend of the orphans. At this time 


Mugalon having begun to acquire the giz, 


supernatural powers (irrdAi), desiring above all 
things, from a motive of piety, to deliver his father 
and mother, forthwith called into use his power of 
supernatural sight, and looking throughout the 
world he bebeld his unhappy mother existing 
without food or drink in the world of Prélas(hon- 
ery ghosts) nothing but skin andbone. Mugalan, 


moved with filial pity, immediatety presented to — 


her his alms-bowl filled with rice. His mother, 
then taking the bowl in her left hand, endeavoured 
with her right to convey the rice to her mouth, 
but before it came near to her lips, lo! the rice 
waa converted into fiery ashes, so that ahe could 
not eatthereof. At the sight of this, Mugalan 
uttered a piteous cry, and wept many tears as he 
bent his way to the place where Buddha was 
located. Arrived there, he explained what had 
happened, and awaited Buddha's instruction. On 
this the master opened his mouth, and said, “ The 
sin which binds your mother to this unhappy fate 
is a very grievous one, from it you can never by 
your own strength rescue her, no! nor yet all the 
powers of earth or heaven, men or divine beings : 
not all these are equal to the task of deliverance. 
Bat by assembling the priests of the ten quarters, 
through their spiritual energy deliverance may 
be had. I will now recount to you the method 
of rescue from this and all similar calamities.” 
Then Boddha continued :;—“ On the 15th day of 
the 7th month the priests of the ten quarters being 
gathered together ought to present an offering for 
the rescue of ancestors during seven gencrations 
past, as wellas those of the present generation, 
every kind of choice food and drink, as well 
be offered up by the assembled priesthood as 
though the ancestors themselves were present, by 


which they shall obtain deliverance from the pains, | 


and be born at once ip a condition of happiness in 


Heaven.” And, moreorer, the World-honoured | 
One taught his followers certain words to be 





«From The Oriental, Nov. 6, 1876. 





(Mancn, 1880, 
repeated at the offering of the sacrifices, by which 
the virtue thereof would be certainly secured. 

On this Magalan with joy accepted the instruc- 
tion, and by means of this institution reacued hia 
mother from hor sufferings. 

And so for all future time this means of 
deliverance shall be effectual for the purpose 
designed, as year by year theofferings are presented 
according to the form delivered by Boddha. 

Having heard these words, Mugalan and the 
rest departed to their several places, with joyous 
bearts and glad thoughts." 





ye TOOTH-SEAL OF ASOEKA. 
Br Rev. 5. Beat, B.A. 

Inthecurions legend givenof Adédoka in Burnouf's 
Introduction a ['Hiat. du Duddhieme Ind. p. 407, 
we read that his wife Tishyarakshita, determined to 
punish her son-in-law Kun 4la, for his non-com- 
plinnce with her wishes, by having his beantiful 
eyes put out. For this purpose, having got the 
king to grant her the royal authority for seven 
days, she wrote a letter to the magistrates of Tak- 
shasila giving orders to this effect—“ That the eyes 
of EK un Alashoold at once betorn ont.” We read 
then that she caused this letter to be sealed with an 
“ivory seal,” and to be dispatched to its destina- 
tion, The expression “un sceau d'ivoire,” used 
by Burnonf, hus been shown by Julien (ii. 156n) 
to be really equivalent to the “seal of his tooth” — 
the Banscrit danfa meaning both “ivory” and 
“tooth,” and the Chinese version demands the 
latter signification in the legend before us. We 
hare here another proof of the advantage of 
studying the Chinese accounts in connection with 
these Buddhist legends translated from the Sans- 
krit or Pili. But our object in drawing the reader's 
attention to this legend is that he may compare 
this tooth-seal of Adoka with the following verses 


which occur in the gift of lands to the Rawdon 
| family (Marquis of Hastings), vide “ Burke's Poer- 


age, sub. “ Hastings” :-— 


“I, William, king, the third of my reign, 
Give to Paulyn Rawdon, Hope and Hopetowne, 
With all tiie bounds both op and downe, 
From heaven to yerthe, from yerthe to hel, 
For thee and thyne there to dwell, 

As truly as this kingright is mine, 

For a crossbow and an arrow. 

When I sal come to hunt on yarrow ; 

And in token that this thing is sooth, 

T bit the whyt wax with my tooth. 

Before Meg, Mawd, and Margery, 

And my third sun Henry." 


* From The Oriental, October 2, 1875. 
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METEICAL VERSIONS FROM THE 
MAHABHARATA. 
BY JOHN MUIR, D.C.L. LL.D. &e. 
(Continued from p. 52.) 
Tue Inpmx Ratiowatist 1m Asxciewt Tres. 
Mahdbhdrata, riii. 21941." 


The man who on the Vedas louks 
Aa on authoritative books, 
Who breaks their rules, and spurns all law, 
Down on his head must ruin draw. 
The Brihman who, in vain conceit, 
With ecorn those scriptures dares to treal, 
Who, shallow, yet acute and smart, 
On logie dotes—that worthless art,— 
Who, versed in all its tactics, knows 
His simpler brethren how to pose, 
Who subtly syllogizing speaks, 
In wordy war to conquer secks, 
Who Brihmans good and true reviles, 
At all they say contemptuous smiles, 
The truths they urge with doubt receives, 
And absolutely nought believes,— 
That man in speech so sharp, and wild, 
Is nothing better than a child, 
Nay worse: the wisest men and best 
That wrangler, ag a dog, detest. 
For just as dogs assail their prey, 
With savage growls, and rending, slay, 
So too these noisy scoffers strive, 
The scriptures into shreds to rive. 
The following is a nearly literal version of the 
lines of which the above is o free paraphrase :— 
“The opinion that the Vedas possess no author- 


universal lawlessness—(these things) are the de- 
struction of a man’s self, The Brihman who fan- 
cies himeelf a Pandit (learned man), and who 
reviles the Pedas, who is devoted to the science of 
reasoning useless logic, who utters argumentative 


| speeches among good men, who ia a victorious 
| wrangler, who continually insults and abuses Brib- 


mans, who ia an universal sceptts and deluded— 


such o man, however sharp in his speech, is to be 


regarded as achild. He is looked upon as a dog. 
Just as a dog assails to bark and to kill, eo such 
aman aims at talking, and at destroying all the 
Sdstras (scriptures). 

Whatever conclusion might have been drawn 
mars of old were by no means indisposed to argu- 
mentative disenssions; but, on the contrary, seem 
to have made a practice of indulging in them on 
important occasions when they met in large num- 
bers. This is shown by two passages from the 
Ramdyana, i. 14, 19 (Bombay edition), and the 
Mahdbhdrata, xiv. 2536, in similar terms, that 
during the Aévamedhas (horse-sacrifices) celebrat- 
ed, in the one case by Dadaratha, ana in the other 
by Yudhishthira, where it is said that “wise and 
eloquent Bribmans, eager for victory, engaged in 
argumentative discussions about the reason of 
‘ite 

It was only when the authority of the Vedas was 
called in question, or anything decidedly heretical, 
or adverse to their own high caste pretensions 
(though in this last respect the Mahdbhdrata it- 
self is often wunorthodor), was asserted, that 
they took the alarm, and sought to silence argu- 
ment. 


BOOE NOTICE. 


Butrisn Buawa and iss Feces j being Sketches of Native 


Manners, Costoms, and Keligion. By ore C.J. F. 8. 
Murray : 1578. a4 


Se dures” Lashon ; Jolin 

Captain Forbes tells us that his work owes its 
origin to a remark in the Report of the last 
Census. Nothing howerer could less resemble 
the balk of the somewhat dry compilations which 
are produced under the impulse of Secretariates 
and gazetteer offices. 

The statistical information occupies five lines 
of our author's preface, one-fifth of the space 
given to acknowledging the merits of 
in his own lines of research. Twelve chapters 
bee Taree ot re wiog that the same conch with 
which we are familiar 


iy ourown day between the vindi- | 


trent successively of physical geography, ethno- 
logy, social life two chapters), occupations, games, 
festivals, folklore, forest tribes, Buddhism in 
Burma, the monastic order, and the language and 
literature of the country; and are followed by 
a good index. 

Captain Forbes is well known to have a close 
acquaintance with the Burma of to-day, and doea 
not attempt the historical treatment of his sub- 
ject, though there are indications here and there 
in his book of the power to do so if he chose. 
Probably the most interesting parts of the work 
are the chapters on “ Social Lifeand Manners,” as 


of a supernatural revelation wae 


eatora and the 
ia in early times. 


hotly waged in L 
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the most spirited ore those upon amusements 
and festivals. In the former, it is pleasant to 
find him disinterestedly taking up the cudgels 


for the much abused‘ opium-smokers, admitting | 


the mischief of the habit when excessive, but 
reprehending the absurd generalizations under 
which all degrees of the habit are treated as alike 
ruinous and unconquerable. He gives an inter: 
esting case of an opium-ester whom he sent to 
jail (not for opium-eating, but as having no ostenst- 
ble meana of livelihood,) and who afterwards 
eame to thank him for having thus begun bis 
reformation, Captain Forbes considers opium 
eafing much more injurious than the emoking. 
The present writer's observations in Western 
India lead to the opposite conclusion; which may 
probably be accounted for by some difference 
in the preparation and method of use. 

Nothing Burman, perbaps, has been more 
discussed in British India than the peculiar 
position of the Burman women; especially as 


meant, but not very judicious, attempts of differ- 
ent Chief Commissioners to “ moralize” the popu- 
lation by order numberedand dated. We are glad 
to find Captain Forbes, an excellent authority, 
bearing favourable testimony to the character of 
the Burman women, The freedom of divorce, very 
great indeed, but not greater than existed in 
Imperial Rome, and now exists in some of the 
United States, has led hasty observers to form 
unwarrantable conclusions aguinst the general 
morality of the community. The fact seems tobe, 
that while the position of women in Burma is 
decidedly freer and pleasanter than in peninsular 
India or moat other parts of Asia, they are really 
much lesa apt there to abuse their liberty than 
their enslaved sistersare to cheat their servitude,— 
a result which might reasonably be expected, and 
for the detaila of which we can recommend our 
readers to our author. 

Perhaps nothing could better illustrate one 
phase of this independence and community of 
interest with the men, than the description of a 
strange “tug of war” which is performed upon 
the funereal catafalque of a departed Buddhist 
saint. Two villages strive each to move the car 
in their own direction, tagging at huge man- 
ropes of cana or coir. “ At first o few lads and 
idlora begin pulling at either side, without much 
effect on the heayy mass. Each side calls some 
more of their frionds, then perhaps a headman 





of a village to which somo of the lads belong | 


joins in, the numbers gradually inorease, and the 
car begins to oscillate; and as the attention of 
the crowd is drawn towards it, the villagera of A 
and B coming up, jom join their friends on either 





side, Suddenly a headman of B village seas the 
headman of A palling away and inciting his men : 
he gives a yell, shouta for all his people, and rushes 
to the ropes, which are now well manned. The 
car, strongly made as it is, shakes and quivers 
with the strain, while the lofty canopy of clastic 
bamboo rocks violently backwards and forwards. 
T have seen the struggle last for an hour or more 


without either party stirring the car more than 
@ few feet. The crowd, as usual, get violently 


excited; every man that has an scquaintance or 
friend in either village joins in; I have seen 
policemen on duty frantically waving their staves 
to encourage the contending heroes, or rushing 
at some shirker to bring him back to the liste— 
it Was no use taking notice of the want of disci- 
pline, Now perhaps one side gain the advantage, 
and with deafening shouts drag the car some 
paces; bat lo! in rush fresh forces. Led by 
some excited old Indy, all the women and girls of 


| the losing village fly to the rescue; and mingle 
attention has beon Sales drawn to. it by the well | 


with their husbands, brothers, and lovers at the 
ropes. Now, then—if you aro men—you kya ba 
tha’ pull for very shame till you snap the cables ! 
Hurrah! Da hyee! La hyee! it comes! it comes! 
and with a ringing cheer away we go triumphant, 
some hundred yards or go." 

It is impossible to read this book, or for the 
matter of that any of the best works upon 
the natives, and thoae of some of the older tribes 
in Western sou especially = const ole 
though ‘politically depressed. “There is the 
same physique, somewhat short and broad but 
active and of tougher fibre than is found among 
Mongolian faceand comeliness, rather than beauty, 





‘of the younger women; whose dress, too, the 


short sari, worn without the separate bodice, 
seems closely to resemble tho Burmese famein, 
And the cheerful, excitable character, and ready — 
friendliness with any European who will take 
any trouble to approach them, contrasts strongly 
with thereserve of the superior Cis-Gangetio races, 
closest when it seems most thrown aside. Some 

reculations on this head are thrown ont by our 
saiitiod, who mentions, besides, the Mongolian 
character of Buddhist sculphired at Barnith; which 
can be parallelled from some of tho Western 
caves, where dress and feature are frequently 
distinetly Koli. This ground, however, on which 
we should like to scoompany Captain Forbes 
further, is forbidden to us by caution and want 
of space. 
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CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.8.A. 


I. 

er writing the first volume of my History 

of the Mongols I have had the good fortune 
to meet with tho Russian translation by Palladius 
ofthe Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, or ‘Secret History of the 
Mongol Dynasty,’ which has been again trans- 
lated for me by some of my friends. This work 
is by far the most important authority which we 
possess for the historyofC hin ghiz Khinand 





his ancestors. According to Dr. Bretschneider it | 


was originally written in the Mongol language 
and was finished in the year 1240, atthe time of o 
great assombly onthe river Kernlon. The work 
is quoted in the Hung-wu-shi-lu, or ‘Detailed 
Record of the Reign of Hung-wu,’ under the 
year 1382, where, we are told, that it had been 
written in the Mongol tongue and in Uighur 
characters, and that a Chinese translation of it 
was made, to which the Mongol text was 
annexed, not in the original letters, bot by 
rendering the Mongol sounds by Chinese letters. 


Palladius translated his version from a copy in | 


Chinese contained in a collection of reprints 
published in 1848. After he had translated this 


he discovered a copy of the Ming edition, accom- | 


panied by the Mongol text in Chinese charncters, 
and found that what he hod translated, 
and what is alone therefore available, was only 
an extract of the original work which comprises 
15 chapters, and has no title." To this notice I 
may add that my friend Mr. Wylie met witha 
copy of the Yuan-ch'so-pi-shi, in China, written 
in the Mongol language in Chinese characters, 
as above mentioned. This was partially trans- 
eribed for him, but the original copy was lost 


during the rebellion, so that what he now has | 


ig only a fragment. 
The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi I believe to be the main 


source of the matter contained in the first book | 


of the Ywan-shi,or ‘Imperial Annals of the 
Mongol dynasty,’ of which the first three books 


were translated into Russian many years ago | 


by Hyacinthe, while the firat one has been re- 


cently translated into English by my friend | 


Mr. Douglas. From tho Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi the 
author of the Alfan Topehi and Ssanang Setzen 
apparently also drew the earlier portion of 
their matter. The Alfan Topehi or ‘Golden 


. Bretachneidér, Notices of Mediaval Geography, ete. pp. 14, 15. 





Epitome’ is a Mongol chronicle Phe habe by 
the members of the Russian Mission to Peking, 

and published with « translation in the 6th 
volume of the M¢moires of the Eastern Branch of 


_ the Imperial Archwological Society of St. Peters- 


burgh by a Buriat Lama named Galsan 
Gomboef. The last Elvin mentioned in it 1s 
Lingdan, who mounted the throne in the 
year 1604, and the last redaction of the text was 
probably made during his reign, although from 
the many archaisms it contains, the original 
text is no doubt moch older. It is apparently 


| the Erdoni Topehs quoted by Ssanang Setzen. 


The work of Ssanang Setzen entitled Sanan 
Seen uw Namlar is more generally known 
by the translation of Schmidt. Its author, 
Ssanang-Setzon Khungtaiji, was a 
Mongol prince, who was born in 1604, and com- 


piled his well known chronicle in the year 1662. 


(op. cit. 299.) Its text is of great use for re- 
covering the correct form of names as they 
were current among the Monols. 

Pallas also, in his work entitled Samlungen 
historischer Nachrichten weber dia Mongoliachen 
Volkerschaften, (St. Petersburgh, 1776), has re- 
lated the traditional story of the origin of the 
Mongol Imperial house fromthe Lama work called 
Bhodimer, which describes the origin of gods 
and men, and which, infer alia, gives a genealogy 
of Chinghiz Khan (op. cit. 17). This practically 
exhausts the material which is extant in China 
and among the Mongols for the discussion of the 
origin of the Imperial stock of Chinghiz Khan 

On turning to the Musalman writers who 
have left us such valuable materials for the 
history of this dynasty, we shall find that their 
accountaof its origines arederived almost entirely 
fromthe well known Jami uf Tawdrikh of Rashid- 

u'd-din, who was the main authority followed 
by Abn'lghazi, ag the latter himself tells us. 

Faz! o'llah Rashid, the son of Abu'l-khiir, was 
born at Hamodan about the year 1247, and was 
employed as a doctor in the service of the 
famous IIkhan of Persia Gazan K hin, whoin 
1300 pat him at the head of the administration 
of Persia, with the style of vazir. -This post he 
continued to hold during the reign of Garan’s 
successor Uljoitn,to whomin 1909 he pre. 
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conted bis famous work. Falscly accused of | 


having poisoned Uljaita, he was put to death by 
onder of the latter's successor Aba Sayyid on the 
13th of September 1318," 

He tells us in his preface that there existed in 
tho archives (i.¢. of the Mongol sovereign of 
Persia) historical fragments of undoubted anthen- 
ticity written in Mongol. These he had been 
ordered by Gazan to consult, aa well as learned 
Chinese, Indians, Uighurs, Kipehaks, and others 
who lived at his court, and especially the genera- 


lissimo and administrator of the kingdom, Pulad - 


Chingeang, “‘who knows,” he says, “ better than 
any one in the world the origin and history of 
the Turkish tribes, and especially of the Mon- 
gols."" Elsewhere Rashid speaks of x book 
called the Allan Defter, or ‘Golden Register,’ 
which was deposited in the Imperial treasury 
under the custody of several officials, and which 





(Aram, 1880. 





he refers to ag containing a history of the 
house of Chinghiz Khan.* The Altan Defter, as 
1 believe, was either identical with the Yuan- 
ch'ao-pi-shi, or contained virtually the same 
materials. 

The servant and panegyrist of s royal house, 
famous for its zeal in religious matters, it is not 
strange that Rashida'd-din should have connect- 
ed it with the patriarchs who are equally promi- 
nentin the Bible and the Koran, and have derived 
+t from Nuh and Yafia,and that farther he should 
have found a place for the eponymous repre- 
sentative of the Mongol stock in the strangely 
artificial and inconsequent cthnographie genea- 
logy, in which, like other Eastern historians; he 
affilintes together the various branches of the 
human family known to him. It will suffice 
nas to tabolate the story oa given by these 









Nob 
‘ 
Talis 
Turk Ehosar Saklab Rus Ming Chin Gumari Tarikh 
| | or Kimari 
| | | | 
Tunag Chikal Bazsinjar A 
or Tutak ordinkal or Barsajar 
ak Khin 
Dibbakni Ehiin 
Kus or Kiwak Khin 
Alinja Ehin 
| | | 
Tatar Khin Mughul Ehin 
mw 
Kora Khan Us Khin Kuz Khin Kor Khin 
| or Ur Khin or Kin Khin or Gur Khin 
Kon! Rhee Ai Ehfa Yolduz Ehin Ka Ehin Tagh tenighis EKhio 


ie. Sun Khbin i.e. Moon Khin te. Star Khin i.«. Sky Khin 


oe ee ee. 
Khan Nokes 


“s D’Obsson, Histoire des Mongols, vol. 1. p. alii, 








Td. FP: ELtt. and xxrvi. 


ie. Mountain Khin i.e, Leake Khin 





* Id. pp. 23 and 34 note 2. 





In thia table I have mainly followed tho de- 
tailed list as given by Abu'l-ghasi, excluding only 
the three names of Yolduz Khin, Mingh Khin, 
and Tenghiz Khin, whom he places in succession 


authors. They have been clearly in 7 
him, and two of them merely tren drticerit mk 
brothers of Ai Khin. I onght here to add that 
the list has been recently illustrated at great 
length, and apparently with a full belief in ita 
credibility, by Major Raverty, in the Transactions 
of tha St. Petersburg Congress of Orientaliata, 
but the whole is clearly fabulous. In it wo have 
8 corions medley of artificial and of real names, 
of mere eponymous creations, and of mytholo- 
gical figmentsa. They are cloarly also derived 
from the legends of the Western Turks. Kara 
Ehin, Oghnz Ehin, and I] Ehin are famons 
names in Turkish tradition. We are told by 
Roshidu'd-din and his followers that this race 
of princes lived in the Urtagh mountains and 
the Karakum steppe, that is in the old land of the 





Western Turks, and it was no doubt theanzicty © 
of the courtly Persian historian to find a | 


suitably dignified ancestry for his hero, which 
mando him link him to the legendary heroes of 
Turkish tradition. 

I need not any that these early links in tho 
chain are entirely absent from tho Chinese and 
Mongol rescensionsof the Saga about the originof 
the Mongol royal stock, and may be accoptedas of 


no value whatever, except as a proof of the reli- | 


gious loyalty and the diplomatic skill of Rashid- 
n'ddin. From Japhet to the two chiefs Kian 


and Nokuz we may cheerfally erase tho whole | 


list of names from our momory as utterly ir- 
relevant to the Mongols. Rashidu'd-din tells 
na these two Inst-named princes took refuge 
with their people in the retired valley of Irgene- 
kon—where their descendants remained for 400 
years. We are not told who the princes were 
who reigned during this interval, and after its 
closo the story really begins again. The gap 
is interesting as showing bow the patchwork 
story was built yp. After the interval of 400 
years joat mentioned the Mongols are said to 
have broken the yoke of the Tartara, and to 
have issued from the defiles of Irgene-kun under 
a chicf named Bartechino, descended from Kian, 
ani of the race of the Kurulas, Burtechino 
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and those who succeed him in Rashida'd-din's 


| atory are well known also to the more primitive 
legend preserved in China and Mongolia, and to 
after Ai Rin, and which do not occur in other | 

bed by | 


While Roshidu'd-din traces the Mongol Khins 
to the Semitic patriarchs, tho indigenous Mongol 
chroniclers ina similar manner trace them to the 


to the sacred founder of their faith Sakyamuni 


himself, In this the Alan Topoli, Ssanang 
Pallas agree, and they all name the Indian sove- 
reign, Olana Ergikdekeen, as the stem-father 
ofthe race. The two former authorities dednce 
the Tibetan roynl stock from this chief, and trace 
it through several generations to Digum-Daanbo 


Dalai Subin Ara Altan Shireghetu, who had 


three sons, Sivaghochi, Borocln, and Burtechino. 
We are told that their father having been killed 
by his minister Longnam, who usurped. the 
land of Ngangbo, the second to that of Bubo, 
and the third to Gongho." 

The story of theusurpation of Longnam is told 
in the native Tibetan books, whonce it haa been 
abstracted by Schmidt." In the original story 


| the three brothera are called Ja-thi, Nin-thi and 


Sha-ze-thi. ‘Thi, which is written KAri, means 
throne,and isthe surname of all the early Tibetan 
kings. Ja means bird or fowl, Nia moans fish, 
former ure similar in meaning to Sivyaghochi and 
Borocha, which respectively mean the fowler and 
the fisherman, While the third brother, the flesh- 
eater, has been ingeniously identified with Bar- 
techino, a name, a4 [ shall show presently, mean 


| ing tho‘ bluo-grey wolf,’ assuredly a very typi- 


cal flosh-eater. As Klaproth, to whom we owe 
tho dissection of the story, has argued, it is clear 
that on the conversion of the Mongols to Bud- 
meaning of the two names Sha-za and Burte- 
shino.a disk £y which to bridge over the in- 
congroous lineage they dosired @ priori to 
establish, I eed not say thek none of this pat 


achungan, etc. 15; Klaproth Tadlenue Historiques de V Aste’ 
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preserve for us the earliest edition of the Saga, 
and that we must discard it all as an invention 
of the Lamas in the 16th century. 

Having got rid of the accretions which the old 
tradition received at the hands of the Muham- 
madans of Persia and the Tibetan Lamas, let os 
now approach the older edition of it. 

The authorities, old and young, eastern and 
weatern, agree in deducing the Mongol Imperial 
stock from Burtechino. First, as to the ety- 
mology of this name. Chino in Mongol means 
a ‘wolf,’ éurfe means the bluish-grey colour 
which the far of many animals acquires on the 
approach of winter." Sothat Buriechino means 
merely the bluc-grey, or winter-coated wolf, and 
we find thatin the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi the ancestor 
of the Imperial family issimply called a blae wolf. 
This grey-blue colour is equivalent to that of the 
sky, and means in fact Celestial. Hence we find 
the royal race of the Mongols is known as that of 
the Borjigs, t.c. the grey or blue-grey eyed, from 
boro, grey or grey-blae,” tho celestial being who 
visited Alon Goa, as I shall mention presently, 
having had eyes of thiscolour. Again Seanang 
Setzen tells us Chinghiz Khan gave his people 
the name of Kitke Mongol, i, ¢. Blue Mongols,™. 
and bloo was the Imperial colour of the Yuan 
dynasty."* Inall these cases it no doubt refers 
to the heavenly or supernatural origin of the 
family whose members are so often apostrophized 
by Ssanang Setzen as the sons of the Tengri or 
of Heaven. Let us now continue our story. 
Burtechino, we are told, married Goa Maral.” 
Goa means white or shining, and is used as o 
personal name, and given to noble ladies ; maral 
means a hind."* The bloe wolf therefore mar- 
rieda white hind. Inn abridgment of Chinese 
history written by Yuan-leao-fan, and quoted by 
Visdelou** the wolf is said’to have been white 


and the hind grey. Together they roamed across — 


the Tenghiz (i.e. the lake or sea), and having 
reached the sources of the river Onon in the 
mountain Barkhan, they had a son, who was 
called Bedetse Khiin. This is the story as 

told in the Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi, in a Chinese work 
cited by Klaproth,** and in a Chinese dictionary 
entitled Wang-sing-fuag-pu, in which last how- 
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exes the bias wolf has been Goevected Up some 
rationalizer of the legend into s man of great 
size amd a bine colour, and the white hind into 
a miserable and deserted woman:"® Ssanang 
Seteen has sophisticated the story after his own 





fashion; he bas converted the river Onen into 


lake Baikal, and he adds a paragraph to glorify 
his protegés the Lamaz. He says that on arriv- 
ing at the mountain Burkhan, Burtechino lived 
fors while with the people Bede who dwelt 


there, When they had interrogated him on the 


motives of hia journey, and discovered that he 
was descended from the Indian Olana Ergiik- 
deksen as well aa from the Tibetan Tol Essen, 
they discussed matters together, and said— 
“this young man is of high birth, and we have 
no ove to rule over us, let na make him our 
chief.” Thereupon they made him their leader, 
and followed all his commands. He had two 
sons Bédés Khin and Bédétsé Khin.*’ 

The mountain Barkhan, the Borkhan Khal- 
duna of Ssanang Seteen, the sacred mountain 
chain of the Mongols, is the famous Kentei Khan 
range, where the Onon takes its rise, which is 
called Burkban-ula in the Chinese geographical 





work translated by Hyacinthe and Klaproth.“* 


There Chinghiz was buried. Burkhan in Mon- 
golian means ‘divine’, and Buddha according to 
Dr. Bretschneiderisknownamong the Mongols as 
SikyamoniBorkhan, As we have seen Ssanang 
Setzen calls the inhabitants of the Burkhan 
Ehaldona mountains the Bede people. The 
ditan Topehi calla this country the land of 
Zod, which is perhaps  corraption of Bede. 
Now Bédétsé or Batachi, according to Palladins, 
is a derivative of Bede or Bata ( Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, 
note 7). The name is in fact an eponymous 
one, created out of the race named Bede. 
This name Bede gave riso to a fierce polemic 
between Elaproth and Schmidt. I believe with 
Remusat that it is merely a corrmption of tho 
Chinese “ Pe-ti,” northern barbarians. In the 
Tibetan work named Nom Gharkoi Todonkhoi 
Tolli the Turkish tribes known as Hor-pa to the 
Tibetans are called Bada Hor.’* Again, we are 
told by Erdmann, who is doubtless quoting 


| Rashido'd-din, that after the capture of oe 





Schmidt, op. cit. p. 275 note 3. 
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kent-ling Juchi in 1219 the Ulus Bede returned — 


home to its head-quarters at Karakorum, and 
wasreplaced by 10,000 Turkomans. Erdmann,” 
D'Ohsson,“ and Von Hammer all state the 
same fact of the Uighurs. This points to 
UVighor and Bede being synonymous terms, 
a view which is strengthened when we find the 
Torks of northern Tibet called Shara Uighur 
hy Ssanang Setzen. Now it is very extra- 
ordinary that the neighbourhood of the Kentei 
mountains was the origina! homeland of the Ui- 
ghars, from which they infact sprang. The mean- 
ing of the story then is—that Burtechino became 


the ruler of the Turkish tribe of the Uighurs, | 


and the inference isd priori a reasonable one, 
that the legend belonged originally to the Turks, 
and not to the Mongols. On inquiring farther 
thisis amply confirmed. The story of the wolf is 
in fact w Turkish story. Weare told of the Usiun, 
a Turkish tribe, who were probably the ancestors 
of the Tukiu or Turks proper, that the Hiong-nu 
having attacked them, and killed their cbief, bia 
son was, like Romulus, miraculously tended by 
a she-wolf who suckled him, and by a bird 
which brought bim food. The ruler of the 
Hiong-nu having heard of this miracle deemed 
the child to be divine, undertook his education, 
and eventually gave him the command of his 
western dominions."* But it iain the legendary 
history of the Tokin or Turks proper that we 


meet with the real parallel toour story. In one — 


version of this we read that the ancestors of the 
Tukiu lived on the western borders of the Si1-ha 
or Western lake. There they were destroyed by 
a neighbouring nation, who killed them all with- 
ont distinction, excepta boy of ten years old, on 
whom jhe enemy bad a certain compassion, and 
spared his life although they cut off his hands 


and feet. He now dragged himself toa great — 


marsh, where he remained concealed. There he 
was tended by ashe-wolf, who eventually became 
pregnant by him. As the enemy still sought to 
destroy the young man, the she-wolf, who wns 
herself carried off by a spirit, took him with her, 
and transported him to the east of the Si-hai. 


She stopped with him on a mountain to the | 


north-west of the kingdom of Kaochang, /.e, of 
the Uighurs of Bishbalig, where they found 
cavern opening upon a retired valley more than 

#9 Temudschin der Unerschiltterliche, p. 873-4. 

1 Hirtoire der Mongols, vol. L. p. 224. 

* De Guignes, vol. IT. p. 56. 





2%0 li in circumference. There the she-wolf 

bore ten male young-ones, who eventually mar- 
ried, and each one took a different family name. 
A-se-na, who was the cleverest was chosen as 


their king, and he ordered that the heads of hia 


standards should be shaped like the heads of 
wolves, to show that he did not ignore his 
origin.” 

Another legend reports that the Turks sprang 
from the country of So, situated to the north of 
the country of the Hiong-nu. Their chief named 
Kha-pam-po had sixteen brothers, one of whom 
was called I-chi-ni-shuai-tu. He had ao ashe- 
wolf fora mother. His brothers were all weak 
and without spirit. He,on the contrary, was very 
strong, and could control the wind and rain. 
He married two wives, one the ruler of summer 
and the other of winter, by each of whom he 
had two sons, The eldest of these sons was 
called No-tu-ln-shi. Hia father’s subjects 
made him king, and at the same time adopted 
the name of Tu-kiu or Turks. He married ten 
wives, whose sons took the family names of their 
mothers. A-se-na was one of these names.** 
Sona or A-se-na is the equivalent of chino, and 
means wolf. . 

In these Turkish legends we assuredly have 
the origin of the Mongol Saga. In both we 
hare a wolf for the common ancestor, in both 
it lives near a great lake which it crosses, In 
both it goes to the Kast or North-East on leay- 
ing it." In both it reaches a mountain, and 


then brings forth offspring. 


Again, the derivation of the stem-father of 
the race from the Si-hai or Western lake, the 


| Tenghiz of the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, exactly accords 
with what we know of the original homeland of 


the Turks proper, namely, the country round lnke 
Issikul. Rashidu'’d-din and his followers 
describe the valley in which the wolf settled as 
named Irgene-kun. This according to Abn'l- 


| ghaai means a sharp-peaked girdle of mountains 


(op cit. p. 32), a desoription which applies ad- 
mirably to the actual cradle-land of the Turks, 
namely, the moantaingirdled and secluded valley 
of Issikul, which district was still known in 
the 18th century as Organum, and is referred to 
under that name by Rubruquis, I may add 
that the range of hills west of the Volga ran- 
“3 Viedslou, pp. 91, 92;. Klaproth, Journ, Asiat, Is isdolow, pp. 91, 225,, Kisprothy Journ. Asiat, Ist 
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ning from Sarepta to the Manytach are called the 
Irgene hills by the Kalmuks. Lastly, the western 
writers make Burtechino belong to the tribe of 
the Kurulas called by the Mongols Khorlut (id- 
33), which, as I shall show further on, was 1 
Torkish tribe. Atall points, therefore, the legend 
proves itself to be Turkish. Burtechino and Goa 
Maral, the blae-grey wolf and white hind as we 
lave said, bad ason Bédétes, Ssanang Setzen 
vives the latter a brother Bédes, who ia not 
known to any of the other writers, and who is 


no doubt an interpolation of his own, Hédétsé — 


was succeeded by his son Tamateak, or, as the 
western writers give his mame, Timaj (Abu'l- 
ghagi, p. 63). Hebad ason Khoritear Mergen, 


the Kichi Mergen of the western writers (id, | 


p. 63), Rashidu’d-din makes him the’ eldest of 
five sons of Timaj, the other four being the 
ancestors of the tribe Darban—of which more 
presently—in which be differs from the more east- 
ern writers, as we shall see presently. Khorit- 
sar was succeeded by his son Aghojim Bughurul, 
the Kachum Bughrul of Rashidu'd-din (ib.), 

I have adopted the orthography of thease 


names given by Ssanang Setzen, which is sub-— 
stantially the same as that given in the Yuan- | 


ch’ao-pi-ehki and the Alfan Topehi, as I prefer to 
tuke Schmidt's direct transliteration of the 
Mongol words to one taken at second-hand 
through the medium of Russian letters. 
Aghojim Bughurul was succeeded by his son 
Sali Khaljigho, who is not mentioned by Rashid- 
u'd-din nor in the Bodhimar (cide infra). We 
may remark that one of the Mongol tribes named 
by Ssanang Setzen in the 15th century was 
called Khalighoehin (op cit. pp. 175,191 and 259). 
This fact, and the omissionof the name from two 
independent lists, looks suspiciously like an 
interpolation for the purpose of flattering some 
tribe or family. Sali Khaljigho was succeed- 
ed by Yeke Nidiin, 1. ¢. the large-eyed, so 
called both in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shiand the Alien 
Topehi, and by Rashidu'd-din, while Saanang 
Setzen has corrupted itinto Nige Nidiin, the one- 
eyed, Rashidu'd-din makes him the son of 
Kichi Baghurul. Hehadason Samauji, and he 
had a.son Khali Kharchn, who is ignored in 
the Altan Topchi, but ia named by the author of 


the Ywan-ch’ao-pi-shi by Ssanang Setzen and by | 


Rashidu'd-din. The last anthor tells us these 
princes lived on the rivers Onon, Kerulon and 
an'erTemudachin der Unerschiitierlichs, p. 535. 





Togali and on the mountains Berghad (i.e. Bur- 
khan) and Bermi (?)"* 

So far the lists virtually agree, but at this 
point there is a marked divergence. Rashid- 
a'd-din makes Dubun Bayan the son and snoces- 
sor of Khali Kharcho, while the Yuan-ch’ao-pi- 
ais, the Allan Topchi and Ssanang Setzen inter- 
polate two names between them. That these 
names ore interpolations seems probable, Ac- 
cording to the authors last named Khali Khar- 
chao was succeeded by his son Borjigetei Mer- 
gen. This name has been created ont of bor- 
jighin, i. e. the blue-eyed, term applied to the 


- Mongol Imperial family, and derived apparently 


from the story of Alun Goa, to be referred to 
presently. This Borjigetei is said to have 
married Mongholjin Goa, a name as artificially 
created out of the name Mongol, and which is 
ignored by the Altan Topchi. These two had a 
son Torghaljin Bayan, which was perhaps created 
in a similar way out of the name Turok or Turk. 
He had for his wife Borokshin Goa, which seems 
also compounded of the particle boro, meaning 
blue-grey already referred to. The last named 
pair are said in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi to have 
had two horses named Tair and Boro, and a 
domestic named Boroldai. They also had two 


sons, namely, Doa Sokhor and Dubo Mergen. 


This Dobo Mergen is the same person as the 
Dubun Bayan of Rashido’d-din. As I have 
said, Rashidu'd-din ignores the names inserted 
by some authorities between Khali Kharcha 


and Dubun Bayan. In this he is supported by « 


very independent authority, namely, the Bud- 
dhist book cited under the name of Bodhiimer by 


Pallas. The list of names given in that work 
under a corrupt orthography may be profitably 


compared with those we have discussed. It is 
as follows :-— 
Burnodachi (i. «. Bartechino), 
Berchen (i. ¢. Bddétsd). 
‘Temana (i. «. Tamataak), 
Kakza Mergen (i. e. Khoritsar Mergen) 


Aiza Borogol (i. ¢. Aghojim Boghurul). 
Eke Dagan (i. «, Yeke Nidun). 
Sai Sunji = (¢. e. Sam Saji). 
Tebzw (i. ¢. Khorchn), 
Derben Zargan(i. 0, Dobo Mergen)*" 
Here we have the list as given by Rashid- 
u'd-din confirmed in two respects ; first, by the 
omission of Sali Ebaljigho between Yeko 
*! Pallas, op ci. vol. [. p. 17 TS es 
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Nidun and Sam Suji, and then by the cata 
of the names we are now discussing immediately 
before Dobo Mergen. 
greatly in the accuracy of Rashid, who was o 
singularly critical historian. He had the Alten 
Defter or ‘Golden Register’ before bim and 
was besides assisted, as he tells us, by Pulad 
Ching-sang, a Mongol prince well versed in the 
traditions of his house. He is not likely to have 
pecially the later owes 
with their peculiar aia as, the first of the 
line after Purtechino, whose wivesare mentioned, 
if they bad occurred in the documents before 
him, while their artificial and evidently made- 
up character also pointa to some ingenious 
pedigree-maker. Ihave no doubt that originally 
the list at this point stood very much as Rashid- 
n'd-din gives it, and we shall presently mention 
a fact which makes this almost certain. Ac- 
cordingto the Yuan-oh'ao-pi-shi Doa Sokbor had 
four sons, who all lived together, On their 
father’s death they behaved badly, separated from 
Deobo Mergen, and formed the family Durban 
(i. e. the four). Ssanang Setzen boldly tells us 
their names were Donoi, Dokshin, Emnek and 
Eirke, and that they were the ancestors of the 
four Uirad tribes Ogheled, Baghatud, Khoitand 
Kergud, who in his day were known as “ the 
Four” in contrast with the Mongols, who were 
knownas “the Forty." Rashidu'd-din, as wehave 
seen, derives the Durbans from four sons of Ti- 





maj. Al shall shew further onthe Durbans, | 


who were contemporary with Chinghiz, were 
probably the four tribes of Turtars and not the 
four Uirads, Dobo Mergen married Alun Goa. 


Tt was from Alun Goa that the Mongol Khins © 


traced their descent, not from him. He and his 
ancestors have nothing whatever to do, in fact, 
with them, beyond his having in the legend 
married their progedetrix. Whothen were these 
legendary chiefs? This was very ingeniously 
explained by Schmidt. Dobo is in fact no other 
than Topo Khan, the famous ruler of the Turks 
who died in 581. Doa Sokhor is the equivalent 
of Sekin, Topo's brother, who was also called 
Moko Khin, and the division of the tribes 
among the sons of Dosa Sokhor answers to the 
division of the Turks into four divisions on the 
death of Topo Khin (Ssanang Setzen, p. 374). 
I may add as a remarkable confirmation of this 

Wolff, Geach der x 
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isa of Schmidt, and as a proof of the correct: 
neas of the fable as given by Rashido'd-din, that 


This increases our faith | the immediate predecessor of Sekin and Topo 


Ehén as rulerof the Turks was Kolo, otherwise 
called Meke Khan, who assuredly answers to 
the Khali Kharcho of the above lists. Thia 
completes the proof that the earlier part of the 
genealogy of the Mongol Khans, as preserved 
in its primitive form, has been adopted from 
the Turks. Here, however, the adoption is more 


or less legitimate, for, as we shall show presently. 
there is every reason to believe that the Mongol 


Imperial house was in fact descended from the 
old Turkish Khiins. 

We will now complete the Saga of Dobo Mer- 

en, The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-ehi tells us that Dou 
Sokhor, while he was one day on the Mountain 
Burkhan, saw a number of people nomadizing 
along the river Tinggeli, the Tuguli of Rashid- 
u'd-din (this Wolff identifies with theriver still 
called Tangglu, which springs on the western 
side of the Burkhan Mountains, and fulls into 
the Kara Gol,” bat as I shal) shew further on it 
is probable that the Ingoda is really meant). 


| Among the rest he noticed a black /ibitka or 


tent on & waggon, on the driver's seat of which 
was apretty girl,and be said I must secure her 
for my brother. This was the maiden Alon 
Goa, whom Dobo Mergen married, and by 
whom he had two sons, Belgetei and Begontei, 
called Belgayut and Boganut by Rashidu'd- 
din.’ 

Dobo died, according to Abu'l-ghazi, when he 
was 30, one of his sons being seven, and the 
other six years old,” 

It was after his death that Alun Goa gave 
birth to three sons, whose father was. spirit, one 
of whom was the ancestor of Chinghiz Khan. 
So that, as we have said, Dobo and his ancestors 
have nothing to do directly with the lineage of 
the greet opequercs: and it is remarkable that 

in the chapter of the Yuan-Ai or ‘ Official 
Annals of the Mongol dynasty, which has been 


examined for me by my friend Mr. 


the dynasty is cA tea tee Ae wok 
and the earlier namesare leftout. M. D'Ohsson, 


in his well known history of the Mongols, has 
also excluded them, and has similarly commenced 
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(Continued from p. 76.) 


No. LXV. 

Inside the village of Aihole, in the componnd 
of the Majha of Huchchayya, there is an old 
and partially roined temple of the god lévara, 
one of the colamns of which bears an Old- 
Canarese inscription. It consists of twenty-five 
lines of about fifteen letters each. The greater 
part of this inscription is now undecipherable. 


But enough is legible to shew that the preamble 


refers itself to the reign of the Western Ch é- 
lukya king Trailékyamalla or Sébmé- 
évara L, and thatit is dated in Sakn 989, the 
Plavathga savivateara, on Sunday the second 


Miirgadira or Mirgaéirsha. 
No. LXVI. 
On a column in another ruined temple in the 


compound of the same Matha there is another | 


Old-Canarese inscription, consisting of nineteen 


lines of about ten letters each. This, again, is 


for the most part undecipherable. But enough 


i8 legible to shew that, though it does not refer - 


itself to the reign of any particular king, this 
inscription, again, is dated in Saka Qay, the 
Plavatnga saivatsara, on Wednesday" the 


seventh day of the bright fortnight of the month | 


Karttika, 
No, LXVIL. 

There is also an Old-Canarese inscription 
at the temple of the god Rimaliiga, in Survey 
No. 75 on the south of the village. A partial 
copy of it is given in the Elliot MS. Collection, 
Vol. L, p. 860. Without referring itself ta the 
reign of any particular king, it is dated at the 
fime of the sun's commencing his progress ta 
the north on Sunday*, the eleventh day of the 
bright fortnight of the month Pushya of the 
Yuva saiwatsara, which was the twentieth 
year of the Cha luk ya Vikrama-Varsha, i.e 
Saka 1017 (a.p. 1095-6). I had no leisure to 
examine this inscription when I was at Aihole. 

No, LXVIILI. 
On a stone somewhere in the wall of the fort 


there is said to be an Old-Canarese inscription, | 
which, without referring itself to the reign of 
any particular king, is dated in Saka 1019, the 


lévara saxeateara, at the time of an eclipse of 


© Adityarira. ® Bidige ; ac. dwitlyd, 
® Bodhavira. * Adivira, 








| the sun when the sun was commencing his pro- 


gress to the north on Sanday* the fourth day of 
the bright fortnight ofthe month Pushya. This 
inseription, however, was not forthcoming at 
the time of my visit to the village. 

No. LXIX. 

Just outside the south-west gate of the village 
there is a modern shrine of the god Hanomanta, 
with a stone dhvaja-atambha standing in front 
of it. Into the pedestal of this dhvaja-stambha 
there has been built a Viragal or monumental 


8tone, with an Old-Canarese inscription on it, 
= pisces | _ | of which a copy is given in the Elliot MS. 
dey ol tha beighh Sioerinighs ods Rela or eee Wel T, p- 410. The upper compart- 


ment of the stone is now hidden from view. 
But three lines of writing are visible, recording 
the date of Monday* the eleventh day of the 
bright fortnight of the month Srivana of the 
Vishu sailvatsera, which was the twenty-sixth 
year of the Chalukya Vikrama-Kila, i. 
Saka 1023 (a.n. 1101-2). The next compart 
mont of the stone has a figure of the god Jinén- 


dra, sitting cross-legged, with on each side of 


him a YaksM fanning him with a chauri. The 
rest of the stone is now hidden from view ; bat 
it records a grant by the five-hundred Mahd- 
janas of Ay yavole. 

No. LXX. 
, There is another ruined temple of the god 
Tévara in what is known as the courtyard of the 


Aramene or ' palace,’ in Sarvey No, 86, not far 


from the Brihmanical Cave, One of the pillars 


now lying in the mandapa of this temple 


has on it an Old-Canarese inscription consist. 
ing of twenty-seven lines of about twelve letters 
each. A transcription is given in the Elliot 
AMS. Collection, Vol. L., p. 640. But only enough is 


_ legible with certainty to show that it is dated at 


the timo ofa suikramana on Friday’ the twelfth 
day of the bright fortnight of the month Srivana 
of the Nala smiraieara, which was the nixty- 
first year ofthe Chiluky a Vikrama-Varsha, 
(ec. Saka 1058 (a.p. 1136-7). 
No. LXXI. 

Inside the village, in a temple of the goddess 
Kontemma or Kontevva", which has been appro- 

® Adityarirn. * Simaviira, u | 

* Sukravdra. " Kuotl, the wife of Pilndu, 


Aram, 1880.) 


=— 


priated as a honse by the Puijédri, haat is a 
black-stone tablet with an Old-Canarese inserip- 
tion on it, of which a partial transcription is 
given in the Elliot- MS. Collection, Vol. II., 
p. 239. I have published it in the Jowr. Bo. 
Br. RK. As, Soc, Vol. XL, p. 274; but my 
version there was given from the photograph’, 
which, from the letters having been imperfectly 
filled in with whitewash, represents the original 
bat indifferently. Inow give a revised version 
from the original itself. 

The tablet is 4’ 3 high, by 1’ 103" broad. 
The letters are well-formed, but rather shallow. 
The emblems at the top of the stone are :-—In the 


centre, a standing figure of a four-armed god, or | 


perhaps goddess, with a worshipper kneeling at 
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| its » right foot ; on the proper right, a maleand a 


female figure, kneeling and facing to the front, 
with the sun, partially effaced, above them ; and 
on the proper left, a curved sword or dagger, 
with a cow and calf beyond it, and the moon 
in the space above. 

It is a Sinda inscription of the time of the 
Mahdmaindeléivara Chimunda or Chi- 
vunda II. and his sons, Bijjala and 


~Vikrama,—by his second wife, Siriya- 
dévii—who were governing the Risukid 


Seventy, the Bigadage Seventy, and the 
Kelavidi Three-bundred. And it is dated 
in the Virddhi saveaisera, whisk waa the ninety- 
fourth year of the Chalukya. Vikrama- 
Varsha, 4. «. Saka 1091 (a.p. 1169-70). 


Tranacription, 


[*] Namas=tumga-siraé-chu mbi-chamdra-chimara-chiravéd 


stat bha- 


trailikya-nagar-irambha-mila- 


[*] ya Sambhavé || Svasti 4rimad-vinata-camast-iimara-makuta-nikata-vasta-gabhasti-nya- 


[ *] st-fhghri-pithan=iéam  sa(éa)stam 

[* J] Vri(vri) || 
ratn-Abhyudaya-kshétram 

[*] Mukuthda-priya-éayane-talath 


| padedarh  dharitriyuman=a[th"}budhiyoma[m*) || 
Udit-émda Sri-nivisazh éaranagata-kubbri(bhri)dh(d)-riijitA (tar) 


puina 


kirmma-pithina-nakr-inmadamitatg-Ali-kéli-chalita- 


[*] jalachar-isphila-kalléja-miJA-nada-nady-ombhahplav-ilamkarana = nrijagad-iivisa-mudram 
samudra. || 

[*'] Kam || Tad-udadhi-mékhaley-enal-oppida vasudhege makutam-enipa Méruge temkalu 
sad-amala-EBbarat-i- 


["*] vaniy=att-adarimdat tethkal-eseva Kuthtala-viéa(sha)yam || Adan=ildav(r)-aram(nam)ta- 

sukh-ispadam=enipa Chalokya-vam- 

[ *)] éa-ratndttamdéa(sa)r=mmadavad-ari-hasti- mastaka- videlana-karh (ka) othirava-pratipar=ané- 
karu || Svasti Sri-Simdavam- 

[**) é-ddbhava-kamala-van-Adityan=Anath(na)mna(mra)-bhoibhrin-mast-dlathkira-vasta-bra(rm )ja- 
vilnlita-vinyasta-pid-ibjan=a- 

[**] st-fri-stémam Girjjar-Athdra(dbra)- Dravila-Magadha-Népila-bhipi lak-idi-prastutyam 
nitya-t®jam praba- 

['*] la-bala-yotem vira-Chimna(mu)mda-bhipam || Jayati vijaya-lakshmi-narttya(rtta)ki-nitya- 
ramgd | vijita- 

("") samara-rathgd vairi-dér-ddarppa-bhamgah | vitaraga-guge-tomgd vidva-vidy-im(A)ntaramgé | 
vividha- 

[**) vibudba-samgé(gah) sihasdttumga-bhipa(h*] || Anst-iriti-nripalaram bedare bemkomd= 
attha(rttha )mam 

(**] vasta-vihanamam pervira tathdamam gudigalamh gidiramam nidomam munisimd=irkknli- 

(’*] golvud=ethbude vinddath tar(ta)nnol=emd=amdu pel ghana-san( san )ryyam-bada(de}d- 
ippareir=ttodarddn(rdu) Chi- 

(**] murthd-ivanipilanoly || Ant-enisida ériman-mahimatmdalAévaram Chimna(mu)thd-arnsar=n- 

(*] var-ardhdhitn(rddbam)ga-lnkshmt-Siriyidéviyara  daéa-dig-vartti-kirtiy-en ade | 
Kam || Pati-bhaktiyi[m*)- 

[**) p(d)=Ara[m@*]dhati matiyim Bhirati subhigyadim Ratiy=emd=i kshiftiyo]|» Chamomda- 
So Spe BA 

| a are = ee 


= No. 83 of Pali, Sanskrit, and ‘Old Canarese, Inacriptions, 
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r=) ti Siriyidéviyam jagam bavpisugum || Va || Ant=enisida Siriyhddvignt Chbliasbtaoanye: 


avanisam- 


tf PRL, 1880. 


——r 


("} ga[m*] [putte*] negarttegath pogarttegain neley=enisida. vira-Bijjaladéva-Vikrava(ma)déva- 


kumirary éri- 
liga | scl ein 
ramkathé-[vi!- 


Bigadagey-eppattum 


Kelavadi-[mantiru}mat su kha }- 


[™*] nédaditnd=alda Pec be deem Ide sree rs i beanare tiniemaen erik 


(*] Virddbi-satnvatearada “92. ........ 


a «¢ & oso & £ = PT 


Translation. 


Reverence to (the god) Sambhu, who is made | 


beautiful by a chawri which is the moon that 
lightly rests upon his lofty head, and who is 
the foundation-pillar for the erection of the 
city of the three worlds! Hail! He, the lord, 
the excellent one,—whose footstool is placed 
upon the substantial rays of all the diadems of 
the glorious immortals, who bow down before 
him,—acquired both the earth and the ocean | 
(L. 4.)—The ocean,—from which the moon 


arose; which ia the home of the goddess of . 


fortune; which is adorned by the mountains 
that fled to it for protection ; which is the place 


of the production of ever-new jewels; the sur-— 


face of which is the favourite couch of (the god) 
Makunda" ; 
streams of rivers, large and small, and with 
lines of surging waves caused by the motion 
of the aquatic animals which are driven to and 
fro by the play of the tortoises and the pdthfna- 
fishes and tne alligators and crowds of ele- 


phants in rut,—is marked, as if with a signet, — 


with (the earth which is) the habitation of men 
and animals. 

(L.:-7.)—To the south of (fhe mountain) 
Mérn, which ia esteemed the tiara of the earth 
which is charming as bemg considered to have 
thot same ocean for ita girdle, thero-is the good 
and spotless land of Bharats ; and tothe south of 
this there is the charming country of K untala, 

(L. 8.)—Many (kings),—who were tho jewel- 


led earrings of the race of tho Chalnukyas, | 
which was considered to be the receptacle of — 


endleas happiness; and who were as mighty 
a4 lions in rending asunder the heads of the 
infuriated elophanta which were their enemies, 
—governed it. 


There are are faint traces, here and thers, of two more 
Hoge of ering ad afer tnt th sent of Ua tone 
py? sree have been inten Y 


iS io nine app ee in the Koglish 





ee ee ee ee 


and which iw decorated with the | 





ee i ee ee | 


a ‘sa 2 ee UP ee ee ee ee ee fee oe ee a 


(L. 9.)—Hail! The brave king ¢ himuonda 
is the sun of the white waterlilies which are 
those who are born in the Sinda lineage ; the 
waterlilies, which are his feet, are shaken to and 
fro and sre pressed down by the many head- 
ornaments of the kings who bow down before 
him; he has driven awny the essemblage of his 
enemies : heis worthy to be praised by the kings 
of Girjara, Andbra, Dravila, Magadha, and 
Népila, and others ; bis glory is perpetual ; he 
is possessed of a very powerful army. Victorious 
is he, the king whoexcels in impetaosity ;—who 
is the stage for the dances of the daocing-girl 
whois the goddess of victory; who has con- 
quered (in) the battle-field; who has broken 
the pride of arm of his enemies; who excels 
in the virtue of generosity; who is deeply 
versed in all knowledge; and who associates 
with learned men of various kinds. Tell me 


now; who are those who have acquired snffi- 


ciently great courage to withstand the king 
Chimagda, when they consider that it is 
hia delight to frighten and pursue the hoatile 
kings who bow not down before him, and then 
in his anger to agsail their wealth, the vehicles 
in which they convey their goods, their troops 
of wives, their temples, their tenta’*, and their 
countries ? 

(L. 17.) —And as to the glory, which extends 
to the ten regions of the heavens", of Si ri- 
yidévi, who was the wife of this glorious 
Mahdémandal#eara king Ch imu da:—Man- 
kind praise SiriyAdévi, the virtuous wife of 

king Chamugda, saying that she is a very 
Asenctbosl in devotion to ber husband, a very 
Bhiirati in wisdom, and s very Rati in beauty. 

(L, 20.)—While the princes, the brave B ij- 

joladéva eng Vikramedé ¥o,—([who were 


rnning of the wort. “OME fe wlarge cloth which may be 
mee ss 8 carpot, or a cartain, or, suspended 
ree ns ta 


over a crom-ber supported at the | nngh 
Se nee aye 








Aran, 1889.) 


born] to this Siriyadévi and king Ché- 
m uo da; andwho were considered the abiding- 


places of glory and the objects of praise,—were | 


governing, with the delight of pleasing conversa- 
tions, the glorious Kis uk id Seventy, and the 
Bigadage Seventy, and the Kelavida 
Three-hundred, and were reigning :— 

(L. 23. ten Cha Wivcelc eine soto W's 
SINE Sage gece late eyes of the Virbdhi 
solivatsara, Bsn was the ninety-foorth year of 
the glorious Chi | ewe aT oe 


a ‘ = = » «& : & & &» & 8 
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No. LXATL. 


The lastand latest of the Aibole inseriptions'* 
is the following™ ona rock in the bed of the 
river, below the temple of Paragnrama in Survey 
No. 75. It is hardly worthy of notice, except 
as an instance of the extent to which corrupt- 
ness of diction can be carried in the more 
recent inscriptions. The characters are of the 


fifteenth or sixteenth century ; bot the im- 


scription is not specifically dated. The inserip- 
tion contains no fact of any historical im- 


praca 


Transcription. 
[*] Sva-dattam™ dvi-gagam pumayam para-datt-inupdlanam | para-datta-pahiirénam | ce pe 


[*] bhavétw 4 ((j) 

[*] Prajétpatya-sathhmacharada | Chayitra 

[*] FAmaling’ne stinikan Mapékhinara C 
made Tusabuka- 


ba 114 | érimatu rajé-éri Baregedéveniyaka-vodeyaru 
Chika-Sémathnaniyakarige Kotapadebenakanavore- 


["] Chikereya stale suhiivigi kota pateya [||*] Yidake Avan- in-obba tappidare Himdno tappida- 


(‘| re Kiisiyali fkeja komda péatake 


héharn Mousulamina tappidare Makkedalli 


["] muaipa bisita pltake héhari [|*] Yi dharmmake arobbara tappal-igadi [{/*] 
| notice. Among the latter, is a very interesting 


Tranalation. 

The preservation of the gift of another is 
twice as meritorious as making a gift oneself; 
by confiscating the gift of another, one’s own 

On the first day of the dark fortnight of 
(the month) Chaitra, of the Prajétpatti eaivat- 
sara'’, the glorious and royal lord Baregedéva- 
niyaka gave a strip of land in the village of 
Kotapadebenakanavore, together with the site 


of (the tank, or village, called) Tusaboka-Chik- | 


kere, to Mipékbinara-Chikka-Sémanyaniyaka, 
who belonged to the shrine of (tie god) Rima- 
hia. 

If any one offends against this (grant),—if he 
be a Hindu, be incurs the guilt of killing a cow 
at Kadi; and if he be a Mugulmin, he incurs the 


guiliof ..... 8 eee ee ee at 
Makka! No one » may offend against this: (act of) 
religion ! 


No. LXXIIT. 

“In the season 1876-7, I thoroughly examined 
all the inscriptions which were known to exist at 
Badimi in the Kalidgi District, and at the 
same time succeeded in discovering a few new 
ones that had never previonsly been brought to 


"§* Concluded from Vol. VIIL., pp. 297 to 248 and 254 to 
‘x A AS cdo 


er of Pili, Sanetrit, and Old.Canarese, Inscrip- 
sad s sbald taba wp tas Sinai gasn, and make the tran- 


fragment low down on the north side ofa large 
and shapeless rock lying to the north-west of the 
temple of Teggina-lrappa, or ‘Trappa of the 
hollow,’ which is on the north bank of the 
tank at the back of the village. 

A lithograph™, from the efampage made by 
myself, is published herewith. It includes 


fragments of two inscriptions, which cover on 


the rock a space of 4’ 2" broad by 3’ 11” high. 

The upper six lines are in beantifully-out char- 
acters of radically the same class with those 
of the early Chalukya and Kadamba grants 
which I have published. They have, however, 
certain distinct peculiarities and refinements of 
their own; and the only inscriptions known to 
me, the characters of which are of precisely the 
same type, aro—l, the Pallava grant of 
Vishnougépavarm, which I have published 
at Vol. V., p. 50,—and 2, the Pallava grant 
of Attivarma, which I give below. But in 
Plate XII. of his South-Indian Palwography. 
Second Edition, Dr. Burnell gives an alphabet 
from a Palla vastone-inscription at the Seven 
Pacodas, referred by him to about a-p. 700, the 
characters of which are of the same type, though 
scription too unsightly, to correct the mistakes in this 
| ly Saka i878 (s.0.- TRS A), oe 1488, or 1403. 


i No. of Pal, Se Canarese, Inserip- 
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slightly modified and | ariandly of later date ; 


he names them the Eastern Chéraocr Pallava | 


Alphabet, and, at p. 35 of his book, states that 
it waa confined to the old Tondainidao or 
Pallava kingdom of Conjoveram, and that 
the introduction of this alphabet into Ton- 
dain Adui is probably to be placed abont the 
fourth century. 

Owing to the peeling off of the surface of the 
rock, the greater part of this inscription has been 





entirely destroyed ; and it is of course impossible | 


to say how far the lines may have extended at 
the sides,—though Il. 3 &c, cannot have extend- 
ed so far asl. 1 may have, owing to natural 
obstacles in the stone and to some square sockets 
which, for some reason or other, were cut on 
each side of the inscription. I give below a 
transcription of what remains; it is too frag- 
mentary to translate. The fragment is of ex- 


treme interest as mentioning Badimi, in |, 2, 


under its ancient name of Vaitipi, and os 


apeaking, in |. 4, of “the Pallava tho | 
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foremost of kings." From this, and from the 
inscription being at Biadami itself, there can be 
no doubt that Vaitipi was originally the 
Western India stronghold of the Pallavas, 
and that it was from them that the C hal o- 


 Eyas wrested it, It is probable that Vitipi 
was temporarily recovered by the Pallavas 


from the Western Chalukyns afterthe reign of 
Polikési IL; and there seems to be an allo- 
sion to this, in the later Pallava traditions, in 
|. l4of the copper-plate grant published by 
Mf, Foulkes at Vol. VIII. , p. 273. 

The date is, unfortunately, entirely obliterated : 
but this fragment is, of course, of at least earlier 
date than the earliest C halukya inseription 
at Bidimi, which is dated Saka 500 (a.p, 
578-9). And this is, in fact, the earliest stone- 
inscriptionas yet known to exist in these parts. 

Lines 7 to 9 contain a few letters of another 
inscription of later date. Tho characters show 
it to be a Chalukya insoription of the 
sixth or seventh century A. D, 





Transcription, 
| First inscription. ‘ 
[FT og *a::6; 0.9755 %, wae eee ER ee x ciele ee eaeec ed. FL (sam)vateard Atmand 
rijywvarthd ohn varddhamind trafyédaés) 
‘ee Pete e et eee eee ne ena .» héna Mahimall[é}na vidvishim  Viitipir= 
ay See pa(?)ja Se mers i rishporsstolait on pupair=atme.....-. 5. 
[ls os Reo etl t.....tayah kshitibligjim=agréearah Pallfavah"*] 
det BEEP Ae scan rers, & 1 aaa yoh $ stambhati-jaya 
[*) s 5 5 2 * 8 me * = is # . p}e-bbdh-mat prakhyita- a ia Fs 
dial gums e reas) siebaweaere tae: oY on 
CET) een) e the lpn arate nee ar atlalinedae'ts Gta alte h _ .[Svajsti Saka-varsha-sa[tivvatsara]. . 
Hind ete, Ba nyt PANN RE ANE Ser ee 2a dikpavete re keh ys oe aes 
Whad WPA es =) NERS py aS eye Ser EAU AS Uehara ee 
‘No. LXXIV. were obtained for him by ‘ Baktavatchaliah’ 


from aman named Midhavarao, who found them 

; at‘ Gunapadeya’ in ‘Kondakur’ in the Guotiir 
District. They, therefore, come from the castern 
coast of India. 


! 


This ia the grant of 'Vijayabuddha- 
varmd, of which I have spoken at Vol. V., 
p. 175. I now give the text from tho eigtnal 
plates, which belong to Sir Walter Elliot. They 


M There can be po doubt as to 


(hs correctnae of the 
cd here. Halt of the Ut is dis Narusisibarishoa (either of 


Sisbbavishna or f which would 
eaitthe rose) of Mr, Foulkes" persnt tralia VIII. P. "a3, 





letters that I have 

tinctly visible. And the metre reqoires [lavah to complete oe that the vowel of the syliabl 

“e The to be f not & and the Anus 
Fis: edits” Sigal nace’ wich bade Aad) Ra doubtfal. 


ON THE NORTH SIDE OF A BOULDER 
NEAR THE TEMPLE OF TEGGINA-IRAPPA AT BADAMT. 


c 


| nsz¢ aster, 
HEN ~ a (i 


Mey hSeyser x aA Sh 


sey dle) si Jaalke 


Tels: sie fest o Ul [ae 
O 
ane? AG. 
eee M3 


a gdg a 
yy 





Foon An phe Fa ay j. F. FLSET ao. ¢ . *.CAIGGE FHOTO-LITM, FECEHAM 
r : a a w a rs 


SEAL OF THE PALLAVA GRANT OF VIJAYABUDDHAVARMA. 





PALLAVA GRANT OF VIJAVABUDDHAVARMA. 
De wus A eae 
>. Deas 
an Ca 9 SF: a 
EF 4 e<., 


Fa 
Sa 


i a | 
7 | 1 j 
a 
C\Ls's 
aoe ee 
™ it 4% fe & 
ct _ Ca 
i e " a 7 
= 4 
v 


95 aes 





Arai, 1880.) 
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The plates are three in number, about 5j* long 
by 2ye" broad. They are thin and smooth, 
having no raised edges; and they are much 
better preserved than I thought from the appear- 
ance of the ink-impression from which I first 
spoke of them. Together with the ring and 
seal, they weigh 354 tolas. The second and 


third sides are numbered. The ring had been | 


cut before the plates came into my hands; it is 
about 4" thick and 3}" in diameter, The real 
on it is circular, about 14” in diameter; and has, 


sunk in the surface of the seal itself, a standing | 


animal, which looks more like a deer than any- 
thing else, facing to the proper right. 

I am unable to give a translation, as the 
body of this inscription is in Prikrit; But the 
purport of itis clear. It records a grant to the 
god Nirfyann by the queen-consort of the 
Yuvamahdrdja VijayabuddhararmaA in 
the reign of the Mahdrdja Vijayaskanda- 
varm 4, whose name occurs in ite Prakrit form 
as Vijayakhendaevamma. And Vijaya bud- 
dhavarm 4 is said to be a Pallava, and of 
the Bhirattiyana or Bhiradviaja gitra.™ 
There is, therefore, no genealogical connection 
between the Vijayabuddhavarma of this 
grant, and the Vijayangndivarma of 
the Vengi grant at Vol. V., p. 175, who was 
of the SAlaikiyana gétra. 





its date, or the position of these two kings in 
the Pallava genealogy. Bot it is unlikely 
that the Vijayaskandavarma of this 
grant is identical with either the first or the 
second Skandavarmd of the grants at 
Vol. V., pp. 50 and 154. And, having regard 
to the rudeness of the characters in which it is 
engraved, and to its being in the Praknit 
language, and to the emblem being sunk in the 
surface of the seal, and to the fact that it records 
only one generation anterior to the donor,— 
the probability is that this is the earliest 
| Pallava grant that has as yet been brought 
to light. 

The grant, as in the case of many of the 
Eastern Chalukya grants, ends with an djfapti, 
or, in the Prikrit, dnafti, It gives os prac- 
tically the.came forms of the nomerals 2 and 
3.as are given by the Pallava granta at Vol. 
V., pp. 50 and 154, and the Vengi grant 
atid, p. 175. In lino 9, there is a form 
of 4, which differs m detail from the 4 of 
the three plates mentioned just above, but 
exactly resembles the third form of the Gupta 
4 given by Pandit Bhagawinlal Indraji at 
Vol. VI, p. 44. And in |, 10, there are two 
more numerical symbols, which are somewhat 
uncertain, but which seem to be eithor 200 and 
40, or, combined, 400,—and, perhaps, a third 





There is nothing in this inscription to indicate | which is altogether doubtful. 
Transcription. 
First plate. 
('] Siddha || Siri-Vijayakbandavamma-mabirijassa samvvachhara ™..... 
["] yavumahirijassa Bhirattiyana Pallavé- 
*] nam Siri- Vijayabuddhavammassa dévi OF ers es 
[*] kijanaviha(? jradévi kada(?)viya ten 
Second plite ; first side, 
[*) rijana _lchha(? )md{?)t8(?) piniya™’. 
[*] pid=nttare inyaokassa ka(?nu)sita™. . 
[*) chhennam dalgi(?)ré kimi-maha-naraka déva-ku lassi 
Second plate; second side. 
(*") blagnvan-Nirhyanassa abiim(?) yum bala vaddhani- 
[*) yam kitdya-bhimi nivattané chattari 4 adhii( P)hi 
[**] samya dattitamn  — tittiina-gilmé yok 200(2)40(?) ttara(?) 
["*] samya [? spicy ested dct ci" 
" 1), and No. XV., % Two letters, containing the fi of a proper name, 
14 (Vol, Yo & ene Wy 1,35 (Vol ME da Fm sul ney Ww | are illogitle here, mula 
of Mr. Fo scrip ar VII, BMT i bet doubt 4 One letter is illegible here. 
the Renuienson inscription. And the geneulogy ia ™ One lotter is illegible here; and perhaps also one 


aie 1.10 of Mr. Foulkes’ grant 
arya ¥ VI chs 
numerical Ggure is legible here, or perhaps two. 


before the pi of pdniya, 
™ Ove letter ix illegible here. 
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Third plate. 
datta 
yadi bhimih  tasya 


[**] Bahubhir=vvasodha 
[“] yasya  yasya 

[**) Sva-dattam 

[**] gavin iata-sohasrasya 
[**) Anatti Rohani-gusvatti 

No. LXXV. 

This is another copper-plate grant from the 
onginal plates, which belong to Sir Walter 
Elliot, and were obtained for him by Sémasun- 






dara Mudaliyir from Girantla in the Guntir— 


District. 
The plates are three in nomber, and measure 


about 83" long by 1§" broad; they are thin, and — 


quite smooth, having no raised rims. Together 
with the ring and its seal, they weigh 35 tolas. 


The ring had been cat before the grant came | 


into my hands; it is about }" thick, and 24” in 
diameter. The seal is circular, about 3” in 
diameter. The emblem on it is probably the 
figure of some god, sitting cross-legged on an 


altar; but it is anything but clear, even in the | 


original. Like the emblem on the seal of No. 
LXXIV. above, it is sunk in the flat surface of 
the seal itself,—instead of being raised in relief 
on a countersunk sorface, os is usually the case, 
The language is Sanskrit. The characters will 
be remarked upon below. 

The inscription covers both sides of two of 
the plates. One side of the third plate is blank. 
But parts of three lines of writing, in the same 
churacters as those of the extant inscription, 
can be distinctly discerned about the centre of 
the other side of this plate; thus, in |. 2 I can 
clearly read para-[da]ti[ ai) vd, and, in 1. 3, 
[pibalid kilbicha[m], and many other lettors 
are recognisable, though I cannot make a con- 
nected passage out of the first line. This obli- 
terated writing has all theappearance of having 


para-dattam vil 


hantuly 







bahubhié=ch=dnupilita 
tasya tedd = =phalam —=[(|*) 
yé harétta(ta) vasundharam 
dé(pi)vati dushkritam [il*] 


been beaten down with a hammer, by way of 
cancellation, after heating the plate. And the 
plate was evidently then attached to the other 


‘two, asa guard to protect the writing. Pro 


bably there was another blank plate, now Jost, 
attached to protect the writing at the other end 
of the grant. . 

The inscription records that king .A tti- 
varmi, of the family of king Kandara, 
granted the village of Antuokkir, anda 
field of the measure of eight hondred patti, or 
a field called Aahfaéata-pafti, at the village of 
Tanthikontha on the south bank of the 
river K rishnoabene 4, toa Brahman named 
Kottiéarmi. The grant is not dated. 

The names of AttivarmdandKandara 
are unknown to me. Hot, from the style of 
the characters, which are of the same type as 
those of No. LXXIII. above—and from the 
fact that this grant comes from the same 
locality aa No. LXXIV. sbove,—and from there 


- being the same peculiarity in the way of mark- 


ing the emblem on the seal in both this grant 
and in No. LX XTV.,—and from the statement 
that Attivarm 4 was descended from the god 
Hiranyagarbha, or Brahmi,—there can be no 


| doubt that this also isa Pallays grant, and 


that it is one of early date. 

_A transeription of this grant is given in the 
second Elliot MS. Collection, entitled Telugu 
Sdsanams, Vol. I., p. 13; but it is wrongly attri. 
buted there to the Early Chalukya king Kirtti- 
varmi I. 


Transcription. 
First plate ; first side, 


[*] Svasty=Atola-vipola-yasasi 


érimaty=Ananda-msharshi-vamda-samudbhité 


Va(? vam) kéévar-Adhi- 
[*] visinas=tri-bhovana-kartuh Sathbhéé=charana-kamala-rajab-pavitrikritd Kandara-nriputi- 
kuld samu- 
[*) dbhdténa ‘s sundara-su)ita-pdsala-jana-parichirén=ipraméya-Hiranyagarbha-prasavéns 
pratip-Opans. 
Firat plate ; second side, 


samyak-praji-pilan-d- 


Gre 210 os aR ely ae dha ty Bae PREM Coen ly Yo, ae p rp 


J ee y) 


ts os baw Deg mes : He S16 ois 
Ng ea Fete BBL ys. 


pO, 


WERT CI! (eF © zalaore! ye 


Oe 


% ag ® se a IG [2 i wR wr 


| Gon eae 
eos we “pr2 | (> Leds Ger! ee 


wife fi === 
i 
rae at 


ol@ ks BeGE athe ohne aie an 


+ (ee ll RCS G Ui 





"WANAVAILLVY AO INVAD VAV 11Vd 


ia ¥ Me ‘a 
Hirt Lony @o9 
: 3 ao 





Na: cath 
a CG i ee 
2 yp es : 
sal ve ,o8 @ I 
ORL: 


: el r ¥ 
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[*] parjjite-kiettind raja Attivarmimanh 


anuparate-dharmma-kriy@-pardoa Kisyapa-gdtra- 


(*] ya Apastatbha"'-sfitra-vidé yama-ni[ya*]mavaté Rig-Yajus-Sima-vidé brihmaniys 


Brahrea-kalpa. 
Second plate ; first side. 
["] ya Kottisarmmané Krishpabegnd-dakshina-kilé Tinthikontha-grimé chatur-ddiéam-ashta- 


datn- 


pa 
[*) thi-kehétrafi-ch=Antokktra-grimaé-ch-édaka- pirvvan=-dattah 


saa (sa)rvva(rvva)-bidba- 


parihiram [j|*] [S]v[a)-dattim pa- 
[*] ra-dattim va yo haréta vasundharim gavim éata-sabasrasya hantuh pibati kilbisham [/*] 
Second plate; second side. 
[**) Bhimi-dinit-paran-dinan=-na bhitan=na bhavishyati [tas|y=[siva haranit=pipajn=na 


bh[dtan=na = bha |vish[y]at[i] 
("| r=vvasndbi datta 
[tad phalam| [||*] 
[**) Brahma”’-svam visham 


Translation, 

Hail! By king Attivarm a,—who is born 
in the family of king Kandura™, which is 
possessed of unequalled and extensive fame, 
and which is glorious, and which is descended 
from the lineage of the great saint Ananda, 
and which ia purified by the pollen of the lotuses 
which are the feet of (‘he god) Sambhu, the holy 
one, who resides at (fhe femple of) Vaké- 
évara™, and is the maker of the three worlds ; 
who is attended by beautiful and well-born and 
clever people; who is of the posterity of the 
inscrutable (ged) Hiranyagarbha; who has re- 
duced the territories of all chieftains by his 
prowess; who is equal in valour to (the god) 
Mahéndra; who resembles in intellect the pre- 
ceptor of the gods; whose fame bas been ac- 
quired by properly governing his subjects; and 
who is intent apon (mainfaining) the uninter- 


rupted practises of religionm—a field of (the | 


measure of) eight hundred paffis, including 


(ite boundaries on) the four quarters, at the © 


villageof Tanthikonth a on the south bank 
of (the river) Krishoabe nod, and also the 





[\|*)  [Bahubhi}- 
bahubhié=ch=anonilita™ 


yasya yasya yadd bhiimis=tasya tasya 


ghéran=na vishat visham-=uchyaté visham=@kakinam hanti 
brabma-svam putra-pautrikam [|)*] 


village of Antukkira, were given, with 


libations of water, free from all opposing claims, 
to the Brihman Kottitarmi, of the EKligyap 

gitra, who knows the Apastambha™ sifra, and 
who practises the major and the minor observ- 
ances, and who is acquainted with the Rig and 


| the Yojur and the Sima (Védas), and who is a 


Brihbman, and who is almost equal to (the god) 
Brahma himself. 

(L. 8.)—He incurs the guilt of the slayer of 
a hundred thousand cows, who confiscates land 
that has been given, whether by himself, or by 
another! ‘There has not been, and there shall 
not be, any gift (betfer) than a gift of land ; 
there has not been, and there shall not be, any 
sin (greafer) than confiscating the same! Land 
has been given by many, and has been pre- 
served in grant by many; he, who for the time 
being possesses land, enjoys the benefit of it! 
The property of a Brihman is said to be a 
terrible poison, (bu/,in comparison with that), poi- 
son is not called poison; (jer) poison kills only 


one person, (whereas) the property ofa Brihman, 
(if confiscated), kills one’s sons and sona’ sons ! 


THE GAROS. 
BY THE REV. W. AYERST, M. A. 


have more or less of a family likeness to each 





éj Fe T of this form 2 ns of the am p Recipe 
“ Avetente et grant. Dr. Bibler has : 
ai bat I have not hia remarks to refer to. 


other. They believe in the existence of a Supreme 
Being, who is “ God over all." But they do not 


| worship him by sacrifice, benering vee de 


™ First bd waa engraved, and then 


ad J eyphnephenedpespegimeonrg 0 iydbecune. 
™ Sc. Episbon. ™ Or, perhaps, Vadbiivers. 
“! Bee pote 27 above. — 


benevolent, and therefore not in need of propi- 
tiation, Their numerous inferior deities are the 
objects of their dread, and they do sacrifice 
to them, whenever they believe that they have 
incurred their displeasure. Among the direct 
objects of their worship are the sun and moon. 
To ascertain which of the two they should wor- 
ship on any given occasion, the priest takes a 
cup of water and some wheat; he then calle the 
name of the sun, and drops a grain into the 


water ; if it sinks, that is a sign that they should 
worship the sun; if mot, he drops another grain 
into the cup, in the name of the moon, and so 
on till one of the grains sinks, 

Their minor deities are so numerons that 
even the votaries themselves cannot tell their 
names. Rishi is the chief of them. He ia 


the same as the Hindu Siva, and is also called 
Surjong. Rishi is said to preside over 


cropsand health, Surjomg over cotton. They 
are one, bat divided into two. Their worship. 
pers do not know of what gender they are, or 
where they live. Rishi ig not displeased at 
™m 

Owing perhaps to their having no written 
with the age. In this way they have come to 
regard our gracious Qoeen, “the mother of all 
the Foringis,” as one of their divinities. Un. 
happily they have brought into the same pan- 
theon the Hinda deity Mahideva, whom they 
consider the spirit of evil. 

They claim for themselves a divine origin, 
and practise hero-worship, making an offering 
to the newly-burnt ashes of the dead, and 
preserving the images of the deceased in their 
houses. They regard the higher mountains as 


the abodes of the blessed, the word Arué, which | 
signifies mountain, signifying also Aceven, tho 


abode of thegods. In the same way the Hindus 
regard the Himalayas as the dwelling of their 
deities, 

The first created man is believed by the Giros 


to have been a priest, but their priesthood is mot _ 


hereditary. It is the duty of the priest: to 
and at the investiture of chiefs; he also names 
children on the day of their births, but his 
sickness. Every house has one or more altars 
bofore it. The type is a certain fantastical dis- 
position of bamboos, with festoons of cotton and 
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_ other light appendages that wave in the breere. 


This is the general shrine for all common occa- 
sions, and is referred to in all cases of sickness 
or scarcity. 

In time of sickness, the priest is sent for to 


offer sacrifice to the particular deity he may 


Pronounce to have been offended. With his 
peacock’s feathers in his hair, and his official 
sandals on his feet, and with littl other cover- 
ing, he takes his seat on a low stool in front 
of the altar, and addresses it (there is no image) 
in a low monotonous chant. Meanwhile another 
person leads the victim round and round the 


shrine. It is taken away from time to time 


for Instration, and then led back to the prieat, 
who caresses it and feeds it with salt; after 
this has been repeated, the head is struck off, 
and the altar is smeared with the blood. If a 
second blow sbould be needed, it would be 
thought of ill omer. Tho sufferer, in whose 
behalf the sacrifice is made, lies near the priest 
during the ceremony, At the burning of the 
dead, if the deceased waa of rank, a bullock 


was sacrificed, and the head buried with the 


body. If he was a chief of the upper Garos, 
the head of one of his slaves is cut off and 
burnt with him, If he was of the first rank, it 
was formerly customary for a large body of his 
slaves to sally forth and seize a Hindu, and cut 


_ off his head, and burn it with their chief's. At 


weddings a cock and a hen are slain by the 
priest, but rather for augury than for sacrifice. 
The dead are kept four days. They are then 
buried at midnight, The pile is erected at 
the distance of a few yards from the chaung, or 
house. The pile is adorned with stripes of red 
cloth, and the head of the victim named abova, 
and the remains are placed in a small bout, 
and Inid on the top of it. It is fired by the 
nearest relation, and the ashes are buried near 
the spot, and covered with a small thatched 
building surrounded by a railing. A lamp is 
lighted every night for a month in the building, 
Moreover, the wearing apparel of the deceased 
is hung on poles fixed at each corner of the 
railing, and left there for six weeks or two 
months, after which they are broken and allowed 
to hang downwards fill they fall to pieces, 
The railed graves of chiefs are decorated with 
rude representations of animals placed over the 
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Tho dead are moreover kept in remembrance | 


by means of monumental images, placed in the 
porch of the dwelling-house. Those in a single 
house frequently amount to a great number, a 


reproduction, perbapa, of the Hall of Ancestors | 


with the earrings or other ornaments worn by 


the person represented, but in other respecta 
bears no resemblance, or hardly any, toanything 
human, Their beliefis that a Garo, as soon 


4s he is burnt, is born again a Giro in some | 


unknown spot far away in the hills, It is 


probably on account of their custom of repre-— 


senting their dead by images that the Garos 


are unwilling to be sketched. They believe that 
ate, production of a likeness of themselves is — 


ominous of their death. 

Colonel Dalton describes one of these rude 
representations as “es full-length figure, de- 
corated with all kinds of finery, and with an 
old silk umbrella supported over it.” He thus 
describes the offerings made at the grave of o 
young girl. “In front of the bonse wns a 
bamboo frame six feet long, two high, and three 
broad, at the corners of which carved posts 
were placed diagonally, and a lid of open 
lattice-work was lying ready to be placed on 
the top. Within the frame a small opening had 
bean madein the earth, into which the remains, 
collected from amongst the ashes of the pile, 
were reverently placed by the nearest female 
relatives, the mother and the aunts, and then 
covered with earth. This done, the same 
mourners filled the bamboo framework with 
various offerings, of which I noted the follow- 
ing :—Three baskets of raw cotton, four baskets 
of unthreshed dhan, two grilled fowls, a fow 
dozen shrimps, boiled rice, red pepper and salt, 
and gourds full of mhud or fermented liquor. 
After these, earthen vessels were broken and 





thrown in. The reason given for their being © 


broken was that all this provision was for the 
nee of the dead maiden, and that ber spirit 
could not use the vessels till they had been 
broken, but that the fragments would reunite 
for her. The trellis-work covering was then 
laid on the top, and a coarse silk éloth, etretched 
upon hoops, spread over it. Meanwhile the 
boys of the community were beating drums, 
striking gongs, and blowing horns. Above 
all, a bull-fight was exhibited, and attracted 
crowds. Indeed, but for the grave carriage and 





silent grief of the poor mother, as she slowly 
and quietly pot one offering after another into 
the grave of her child, all looked like a merry 
making. The henhoo frame is allowed to 
remain a year, and is then burnt amidst fresh 
rejoicings.”” 

Their marriage ceremonies and customs are 
different from the European. Ifa young Giro 
should make advances to a maiden, and she 
rejecting him, choge to tell her friends of it, it 
would be regarded as an insult to her whole 
clan, which the blood of the offender must atone 
for if among the Upper Giros, but oa feast will 
concilinte resentment among the lower clans, 
The custom is for all Giro maidens except 
heiresses (and these can only marry according 
to certain lawa of kindred) to indicate their own 
choice of a husband. When the wedding day 
arrives, and the bridal party begin’ to lead off 
the bridegroom, his patents and family feign on- 
controllable grief, and make lond lamentations, 
and some force is used to tear the bridegroom 


The investiture of a chief consists in a horn 
ring being placed on each arm by the priest, 
who is to be presented with one ring, which he 
is entitled to wear on his left arm, The fenst, 
which forms a necessary part of the ceremony, 
is so costly that none but the most wealthy can 
afford it. 

When o man has been killed by a tiger, they 
believe that he appears in a dream, bidding his 
relatives change their names, whereupon his 
parents and brothers and sisters adopt new 
names. ‘The object is to prevent the tiger from 


| discovering the kindred of the man he has 


slain, and thus attacking them too. The tiger's 

These simple people have great reverence for 
truth, Their mode of attestation on oath is very 
solemn. The oath is taken upon a stone, which 
they first salute, and then, with the hands 
joined and up-lifted, and with their eyes stead- 
fnstly fixed on the hills, where they believe 
heir god 4o reside, they wil press him in the 
most solemn manner to witness what they are 
about to declare as true or false. They then 
again touch the stone, with all appearance of 


the utmost fear, and bow their heads to it, again 
calling upon their god. They also lock stead- 
| fastly in the direction of the hills, and keep 
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heir right hand upon the stone during their | 
narration, In some of the hills they place a 
tiger’s bone between their teeth before they 
give evidence. On rare occasions they swear 


with their weapons in their hands. When a | 


Giro ia sworn in the Goalpura Court a little 


chalk scraped from the wallanswers the purpose | 
remselves, o lie is punished | 





with instant death, not so much as an act of 
justice, as of indignation. In case of murder, 
the relatives of the slain are bound to demand 
blood for blood, and ought according to Giro 
eustom to put to death either the murderer or 
The offending family is then bound to retaliate, 
and so on without ceasing, unless the Council 
succeed in bringing about a reconciliation, 
The mode-of effecting this is by inducing the 
injured party to accept a fine from the other us 
the price of the blood, 





In a deadly feud the weaker party flies too | 


distant hill to elude the stronger, Both parties 
immediately plant a tree bearing # sour fruit 
called chalaka, and make a vow that they will 
do their best to eat the fruit of that tree with 
the head of their enemy. A may 
pass away without opportunity of revenge. In 
that case the feud descends to the children. 
The successful person carries off his enemy's. 
head, and boils it with the froit of the tree 
which had been planted ; he then drinks of the 
juices thos mingled, and the feud is at an end. 
When head hunting parties have succeeded 
in massacring sufficient victims they call vast 
numbers of their friends to see the “ recking 
heads," which they fill with wine and food, 


of triumph. After these rejoicings the heads 
are buried for the purpose of rotting off 
the flesh. When arrived at a proper stage, they 
are dug up and cleansed of their putrid flesh, 


them again in triamph,. and finally hang them | 


upin the houses of the slayera as trophies. 
“Skulls so taken have amarketable value, vary- 
ing with the position of the owner, and the 
degree of hatred entertained for the victim.” 
Thos the skull of a Gomaita, who bonght 
Kalumabopera, was valued at a thousand rupees, 
and that of an India-Talukdir, an agent of the 


* From a paper om “ The North-east frontior considered 
aoe Mission id," in The Indian Christan Intelligencer 










Kanibani Zamindir at five hundred rupees, while 
the price of a ryot’s head is from ten to twelve 
rupees. Hence the Garos are carefal to reduce 
the akulls of their own kindred to powder, lest 
by accident or for gain they should find their 
way into the market. Of late years the British 
Government has brought its influence too near 
to admit of such raids, 

In case of disputes between clans,—and among 
a people so impatient of unjust disputes these 
are very serious—the territories of the hostile 
clans are mutually proscribed, Neither may 
eat or drink within the territories of the other, 
food so taken would not nourish, water so drunk 
would be-poison, The difference may be adjust- 
ed by the intervention of a third party, The 
angry clans may be brought together on neutral 
ground, that the canse of quarrel may be dis- 
cussed. Ifthe arbitrator succeed in effecti 
peace, the parties swear to observe it, by biting 
their swords: asa sign that friendly relations 
have been restored, the representatives of the 
elans must put food into each other's mouths, 
and pour miwd, the festival beverage, down 
each other's throate. 

T will only add Colonel Dalton's account of a 


| building “ bee" among the Gards. He witness- 


ed the process, and has thus described it: “ At 
the Lushkar's (chief's) village, there was a 
considerable gathering of young people from all 
the neighbouring villages, not often seen at this 
season,-as the inhabitants are occupied on their 
farms, either planting cotton, or preparing their 
ground for cultivation. But I was most for- 
tunate in finding here a house-building party, 
anda merry one it was. All the young men 
and young women of the Gundupira clans were 
employed, and most rapidly and yet neatly they 
worked. The framework was ready, and they 
were thatching; curiosity at the sight of the 
stranger stopped them ; but, on being reminded 


by some of their elders that the day is short, 


they went briskly to work again. The girls 
dived down the hills into the valley, and re. 
appeared laden with bamboo-leaves, while the 
lads on the roof covered it in with them. A 
feast was in preparation for the house-builders, 
provided by the individual who profited by 
their Iabour, and this’is all his house cost 
him." 
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JAMES WALES THE PAINTER, 
To the Editor, “ Indian Antiquary.” 

Si,—In the Indian Antiguary for February, 
page 52, there are several curious details regard- 
ing the Indinn carecerof James Wales, artist, 
in connection with which the following additional 
facts may possess some interest for your readers. 

In Stanley's edition of Bryan's Biographical 
and Crifical Dictionary of Painters, it is stated 
thenotice of Wales, written by Stanley, that he died 
at Bombay in November 1794, and the article 
also mentions that he “made all those splendid 
drawings of the caves of Ellora and the plans 
which were, after his death, published by Thomas 

In the well known work, Oriental Scenery, by T. 
and W. Daniell, thére will be found twenty-four 


views of the motintains of Ellora and the Hindu | ! . | 
| instead of tho last mentioned subject in my 


Excavations, (or as we now call them, Rock-Cut 


temples) drawn by James Wales, and engrared un+ — 


der the direction of Daniell. 

Té would appear, however, from a statement in 
the introdaction to a small oblong quarto book 
in the possession of the writer, entitled Sketches 
illustrative of Oriental-Mannera and Customs by 
Robert Mabon, that Wales was assisted in his 
archeological undertakings by Mabon, who says in 
hia preface, dated Calcutta, Feburary Ist, 1797 :— 
“The following sketches were made during my 
travels, while engaged in an ardnovs undertaking 
(which took me five years to accomplish, for o 
Mr. Wales, lately deceased ;) viz: —Oriental Anti- 
quities, or Drawings of all the excavated Hindoo 
Temples in India, particularly those at Ellora, 
near Aurungabad, Ekvera, near Poona, and those 
on the Islands of Elephanta, and Salsette, near 
Bombay.” 

“Being requested by a few Friends to favor 
them with Drawings illustrative of the Manners 
and Customs of the Asiaticks, to send to their 
Relations, who had never been in India, I con- 
eluded o emall Pocket Volume, o 
sketches, would be very acceptable to them, and 
the Public in general; and accordingly published 
my Proposals for the present Work.” 

“Treturn the respectable few, whose Names 





are here annexed, my grateful thanks, for the | 
of “calibashes” Inshed together,.is an officer 


readiness they bave shewn to encourage the under- 


taking; and sincerely wish it may answer their | 


expectations on the subject.” 

The plates, 19 in namber, are hand-coloured 
engravings, of considerable merit, each plate being 
accompanied by an interesting letter press de- 
scription, full of allusions to “ the Archwological 
Survey” work on which the artist was engaged. 
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Eobert Mabon appeara to have been a good 
architectural draughtsman, sa may be seen from 
those of his sketches (such as Nos. 9 and 16) in 
which buildings are introduced. 

I have not been able to trace any reference to 
Mabon as yet, but doubtless a search in the (aleutta 


| Gazetles for the years 1790—1800 would discover 
some particulars of this English artist in India, 


The Governor General of India, Sir John Shore ; 
Jonathan Duncan, Governor of Bombay ; and many 
other well known names ore among the subscribers 
to the book, which unfortunately bears no imprint 
whatever. 

The tithe page, which is engraved, was given. 


| a8 stated by the author, in substitution for the 


20th plate, promised in the proposals for publish- 


| ing the work, and is thus described by Mabon :— 


“T have introduced a Frontispiece to this work, 


proposals :—In the Vignette of the Frontispiece, 
the emblematical Figures are History directing 
the attention of Painting to Indian subjects, a 
part of one of which is represented on a Tablet, 
which she supports. Ihave given the Figure of 
Painting, the attitude of striking the Rainbow with 
her pencil, to denote the Power which this art has 
in giving a just representation of nature, and her 
many varied Tints.” The“ Indian subject" on 
the tablet is on Elephant, with a howdah on its 
back, kneeling down. 

- Tho following brief epitome of the contents of 
this book will, it is hoped, prove of interest, as this 
volume is, it is believed, the earliest published collec- 
tion of authentic plates illostrating the manners 
and customs of the natives of any part of India 


The Calcutta edition of Balthasar Solvyn's plates, 


illustrating the manners and customs of the Hin- 
doos, was not published till 1799, although the 
prospectus or proposal for publishing them will 
be found in the Caleutia Gazette for 6th February 
17¢@. The better known French edition of Solvyn 

appeared in Paris in 1808, in 4 volumes, otlas 
ne the publishing price being 100 guineas the 


ate I.—The manner of crossing the river at 
Wanker, near Poona, during the monsoon, 
Seated on a trunk, on the top of a raft formed 


dressed in uniform; three natives swimming by 
the side of the raft are urging it over om river. 
“In the background I have introduced coolies 
with his baggage ; distant from these, his bearers 
and palankeen, floating in the game manner. 
Since the year 1793, this mode of crossing the river 
has been: discontinued, on account of accidents 
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which have happened, people having often been making o 


carried duwn by the strength of the current, not- 
withstanding the united efforta of those who con- 
ducted the calibashes.” 

Pilate [..—Savoy Mahadowrow Pundit Purdhun, 
late Peshwa of the Mahratta Empire, seated on 
the Musnnd, at the Durbar of Poona, in which is 
introduced Nana Furnavese. 

The Peshwa is seated “do-zanu" on the 
musnud, to the left is Nana Fornavese, “In survey- 
ing the Peshwa seated on the musnud, the eye is 
dazzled with the immense riches about him, but 
his effeminate dress and the nnmanly-like attitude 
which the customs of the people make him under 
the necessity of observing, takes away from that 
dignity in appearance, which an European might 
expect to see ins Prince seated on a throne.” 

Plate I11.—Savoy Mahadowrow, late Peshwa 
of the Mahratta Empire, exercising the long 
spear, with other Bramin Chiefs, near Parbuttee, 

Plate IV .— Savoy Mahadowrow Pundit Pordhun, 
late Peshwe of the Mahratta Empire, mannting 
his elephant on bis return from Parbuttes, to the 
Durbar, 

Plate V.—The late Mahadajee Scindia, the 
celebrated Mahratta Chief, seated in hia tent. 

Plate WI—Mahratta Pendarees returning to 
camp, after a plundering excursion during the 
late Savoy Mahadowrow Pundit Purdhun, late 
Peshwa of the Mahratta’s expedition against Nizam 
Ally Khan. 

Pindarees, on elephants, mounted on horses 
and on foot, driving before them villagers laden 
with sheaves of ripe grain. 

“This sketch was made on my way to Ellora 
in order to make drawings of the stupendous 
excavated Hindoo temples there. At that period 
Savoy Mahadowrow had taken the field against 
Nizam Ally Khan, on account of the latter refasing 
to pay some tribute duc to the Mahrattas." 

Plate VII.—A Suttee, or ceremony of a Hindoo 
woman proceeding to the funeral pile, to be 
burnt with her deceased husband. 

“ While at Poons, I was present at three cere- 
monies of this kind: the annexed aketch was 
taken from the first I saw. The unfortunate 
victim was a beautiful young Hindoo woman. On 
the death of her hosband, she declared her re- 
solution to the court of Poona, that she would 
burn upon the same pile. They immediately 
issued orders, that every honor should be paid 
her; sepoys and a number of other attendants 
were sent, a6 also palankeens, and musicians, ele- 
which could form grand procession, She went 


salam, (the token of her departare,) in- 
discriminately, to almost every one she met, 
after which she proceeded to the funeral pile, 
attended by a vast concourse of people. The pile 
was erected af the side of the Mulna and the 
Motta, two rivers which form a conjunction st 
Poona. The construction of the pile was very 
simple—it consisted of four poles, about eight feet 
high, struck slightly in the ground, at the distance 
of seven feet by five. Billets of wood were Placed 
regularly within the space marked by them, to 
the height of four feet ; between these were placed 
gobur, or cow-dung, baked in the sun, straw and 
other combustible nustters;—over these, oi] was 
poured to accelerate the dissolution of the unfor- 
tunate victim, From the top of the poles others 
were tied across, so that the whole had tho rude 
appearance ofa bedatead. On the top of all were 
laid a great many billets of wood. 

“On her arrival at the pile, her husband's corpse 
| (which was carried before her to the place) was 
immersed in the river, during which the Bramin 
priests, who attended on the occasion, muttered 
| Some prayers, and laid it on the ground. She eat 
-50me distance from it. Her head was adorned 
with flowers; her relationa presented her with 
beetlenut and sweetmeats, of which she partook : 
and they placed upon her wrists, bangles or 
bracelets. She seemed to be almost ino state of 
insensibility, on account of their having previous- 
| leave of her friends she rose; her husband's body 
was carried beside ber, and laid upon the pile, she 
ascended and laid down by it, embracing the 
corpse ;—afterwards, four or five people laid hold 
of the poles fixed on the ground, and pulled them 
down, by which means, all the billets of wood, 
which were placed at top, fell upon them, In the 
imterim, her nearest relations were employed in 
setting fire to the pile below, which they epecdily 
| effected, on acconnt of the combustible matter 
contained: ina few minutes it was in an entire 
blaze—they retreated, applying their hands to 
their mouths, making a most lamentable noise : 
this with the shrieks of the unfortunate woman, 
were drowned by various music. She endeayour- 
ed to oxtrioate herself from the flames, on whici 
a Bramin, with a large billet of wood, struck her 
on the forehead; which effectually stunned har 
or perhaps deprived her of lifeo—as after it, she 
was at rest. Ina few hours, all that remmined of 
this faithful pair was ashes; those were thrown 
with some degree of ceremony into the river, 

“ Nothing could have induced me to bea specta- 
tor of this horrid scene, but a wish to give on 
| exact representation of it," 

Plate VITL—A group of dancing girls. 
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Plate [X.—Getterha, or = Fair, held in 


front of the excavations of Ekvera, in the 
Mahratta Country. 

“This wonderful work is very near the top of 
the Bhaur Ghant, and almost opposite to the fort 
of Logur.” 

Plate X.—Mohometans performing the Mohur- 
rum, or mourning of Hossein. 

Plate XI.—Parsees assembled for devotion at 
sunset. 

Plate XIL—Different modes of conveyance 
used at Bombay. 

“In thia sketch, I have introduced palankeens, 
chair-palankeens, mehannas, doolies, and a hac- 
kery, or cart; these being the modes of con- 
veyance prevalent there, and indeed all over India.” 

In the “ chair palankeen,” which is like a sedan 
chair, is seated a stout Englishman, in white 
clothes, reading a book, very like General “ Koir 
Wig" in Rowlandson’s sketch, in the * Adventures 
of Qut Hi? in Hindostan,’ London: 1816. 

Plate XIIL.—Bombay Subadars, Jemadars, 

Plate XIV.—The launching of the ship Carron 
from the Bombay Dockyard. 

Plate XV.—<Artificera at work. 

Goldamiths at work on the steps in front of on 
Englishman's house, a lady and two gentlemen 
looking on. 

Plate XV 1.—Gentoos at devotion. 

“In this sketch I have introduced the Bramin 
priest at Ekvera, with other two Hindoos wor- 
shipping in the temple there, the Lingum or 
Mahdew." 


Plate XVIL—Gentoos lamenting the death of | 


a deceased relative, or friome. 

A group of six Hindn women at the door of a 
native hut, beating their breasta with the palms 
of their hands: through the doorway of the hut is 
seen the dead person, covered with a white cloth, 
laid ont on a charpai. 

Plato XVIIL.—Snnke catchers exhibiting a 
cobra de capello. 

Plate XIX.—Fakeers or devotees of different 
CHeLe. 

In this plate Mabon delineates, two Hindu, two 
Muhammadan and one Sikh Faqir. 

Arcup, ConsTaBie. 
A HINDOO SHRINE ON THE CASPIAN, 

In our walks about the streets of Resht our 
servant Gopal, with his red turban and Indian 
costume, attracted great attention among the 
Khurds and Kogaks, who frequently inquired if 
he waa o Tark. Tho Persians seemed to un- 
derstand better his belongings, called him a Mul- 








tAni, and declared hb hail Shume bo join hte brother: 
I inquired what they meont, and learned in reply, 
that one of the “ lions’’ of the place was Sura- 
khani, a temple some ten milea away, which all 
visitors made a poimt to see, containing images 
that were worshipped. It was lighted by sacred 
flames, which shot up out of the ground, and for 
centuries it had been under the faithful guardian- 
ship of Multdnis. Who the Multénis were I did 





not ot first comprehend ; but, finally, it occurred to 
me that es Maultini must be synonymous with 


Hindustini, or a native of Indian; that the city of 
Multin on the Indos must have been in the 
distant past an important centre, commercially 
and politically; and Multéni might have been 
used by the Ensstern nations to designate the 
people from that city itself, as well as those who 
hailed from portions south of the Indus. We were 
now very anxious to see what we concluded must 
bea Hindu temple in Russia; and especially to 
interview the Hindu priest, if such he could be, 
in charge of the sacred spot, as we should then 
settle all doobts, and learn how it came to pass 
that the natives of Hindustan, who have such an 
antipathy to wandering to any great distance from 
their own country, were induced to make such an 
extensive journey, exposed to every kind of danger, 
both by sea and land, and finally be willing to 
erect o temple in such an out-of-the-way place, 


| among people who were perfect strangers to their 
faith. Still more surprising was it that they 
| should keep up so faithfully the guardianship of 


their idols, by constant recruits sent from time to 


| time all the way from India, as we were told. 


These were points that cast an air of improbakility 
about the whole matter, causing it to seem most 
unlikely, and made us very desirous of solving 
the mystery. If the pagoda was a fire-temple 
belonging to the Guebres, such o circumstance 


| would be mot at all strange, but would rather be 


the most natural thing that could happen; and 


that it is such a temple is distinctly stated in the 


works of several travellers, who are regarded as 
authority on matters out here, but who evidently 
would not know a Hindu were they to meet him, 
and to whom a fire-temple and a heathen pagoda 
were one and the same thing. As much os a 


eentury and a half ago, Jonas Hanway mentioned 


the existence of forty or more Hindo devotees 
residing at Baku. Why, then, we thought, 
might there not be some descendant of them still 
living, who would be a curiosity to behold, and 
whose acquaintance it would be profitable for 
us to make? Accordingly in the afternoon, wa 
hired o fine-looking droschky with a span of fast 
hardy Kalmuk ponies, who took us all about the 
town for only sixty kopeks (one shilling and 
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i htpence) for the firat hour, which ia the govern- 
ment regulation. The charge for the next hour 


is about one-half that of the first. An hour later, 


we had arranged with our driver to take us in hia 
droschky to Surakhani, and bring us back, for the 
sum of five roubles (fourteen shillings). In addition 
to the span of horses we had, o third horse was 


qaickly harnessed abreast of the other two, which 


we learned was the custom when driving off for 
some distance. We started from Baku at a quar- 


ter to four o'clock. Our driver was a Kosak, with 
a tall, black Astrakhan hat on; and, what is more, 
he was a regular Jeho, og he drove us over the 


undulating and poorly constructed roads, full of 
ruta and sand, at a ten-mile-per-hour rate. We 


passed through two small villages, and in sight of 
many oil-factoriea, which from the dark amoke 
they emitted, showed that they were running on 
full time. The oir sround was filled with an 
outrageous odour. 

On approaching Surakhani, a place composed 
simply -of two large oil factories, we readily dig- 
tinguished the Hindu temple, whitewashed, and 
surrounded by a high stone wall, with a large 
wooden gate for its main entrance. Gopal could 
hardly contain himself. Woe got out of the car- 
riage; but found the door locked, and could sea no 
one in the inside. We then walked around into 
the nearest factory yard, where we were told that 
the priest had gone that afternoon to Bako, and 
that without him we could not enter the temple. 
However, by persuasion and the offer of a keran, 
the key to s small backdoor was forthcoming, by 
means of which an entrance was easily effected at 





a point where the walla of the factory and the | 


temple joined. We passed through and out of one 
of the cells, several of which are built into the 
high surrounding wall, where the devotees lived. 
In the centre of this almost circular enclosure, with 


a diameter averaging about one hundred feet was — 


the temple proper,—a strong, quadrangolar stroc- 
ture, bearing marks of age, but in good repair, 
surmounted with a dome some thirty to forty feet 
high, From the dome hung a rope on the inside; 


and to ita end, some three feet from the floor, was | 


fastened, suspended in the air, a good-sized cop- 
per bell, just such oz ia rung by Hindus in their 
templea when performing theirdevotions. Besides 
the bell, nothing was to be seen, save a metallic 
tube, which protruded » foot or two out of the 
floor, and had some cotton batting stuck into it. 
This the man who furnished us the key pulled out, 
and in ita place held a lighted match. Tho reavlt 
was the same as when one lights a gas jet. We 
then were shown into the only cell still occupied. 
In it we readily recognized articles peculiar to the 
Hindus. There were pictures of Ganpati, the 
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four-armed elephant god of Siva, and a few other 
deities. The last were Penstes, or household 
divinities, cut out of small pieces of silver and 
gilded ware. They were arranged on a small 
raised altar in the middle of the cell; and about 
them were gas-jets like the one already describ- 
ed, and which our ciceroni lighted, ono after the 


| other, whispering audib!y that the place wo wore 


in was very holy. The man, though » Maham- 
madan, had evidently witnessed the Hindu priest 
in profound earnestness ot his prayers; and the 
darkness of the room, lighted up with flames fed 
from the spirit world beneath, had impressed him 
with an owe that characterized his every action. 
Having noticed all that waa to be seen, and satis. 
fied ourselves that, though miles away from India, 
we had not yot away from India’s gods, we 
started to return to the city; hopiug to find the 
old priest there, and get out of him something 


about the temple and its wonderful history. It 


was already growing dark. The fires from ignited 
gas in ditches, dug here and there for burning 
lime and baking brick, lighted up the sky, and 
enabled us to realize, to a very oxact degree, 
the appearance of the country when under an 
extensive illumination gotten up by the citizens of 
Bako to celebrate some festive occasion, or in 
honour of the visit of some important official to 
their city. Few, ifany, places have such natural 
resources for an illumination on eo grand, yet 
economical a scale as Baku; and the idea that wa 
were riding over “ gas-works” on a gigantic scale, 
it must be confessed, suggested thoughts quite 


_ peculiar to the time and place. Our Jehu drove 


back even faster than when we came, breaking the 
harness twice in his efforte to urge on the horses, 
regurdleas of deep ruta and steep banks. Wo give 
the palm to Rossian steel and Baku carriages, 
manufactured, we were told, in St. Petersburg, for 
withstanding all strain when a Kosak is the 
driver, and three Kalmak ponies harnessed abreast 
are making for home. We were back in the 
city by seven o'clock; and were just dashing 
round a corner, before drawing up by our steamer, 
when the driver suddenly reined in the horses and 
stopped. We wondered what tad happened. The 
driver, pointing toa group of men seated on the 
steps of a liquor shop informed us that the priest 
we wanted to see was there. I turned and spoke 


in Hindustani, asking the man to come to us, 


The sound of his native tongue startled him; and 
he stared at us wildly as he approached. When 
we told him that we had just come from his 


country, and as a proof showed him Gopal, the 


man's joy knew no bounds. His story, in brief, 
was, that he wasn native of Lahor. Nearly ton 
years had elapsed since he left Karichi by uative 
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at Bandar Abbas, after a narrow escape from 
drowning in a storm. From Bandar Abbas, they 
came on by bard, exposed marches to Kirman, 
Yeed, and Teheran, and thence by the same route 
that we had taken. They were twelve months 
making their long journey, At Baka, they 
found the temple in charge of an old priest, who, 
on being relieved, returned to India, there to in- 
duce others to follow his footsteps, just os his 
predecessor had secured these three fresh arrivals. 
One of the associates died after a stay here of a 
year or two, Shortly after, the other became eo 
homesick that he returned to India, promising 
atraightway to send substitutes in bis place. No 
one as yet had appeared; and the priest, still a 
man in the prime of life, was getting very much 
discouraged. He declared be could not stay any 





longer a voluntary exile from friends and country, — 


eren though be should have to commit the unpar- 
donable ain of legving the divinities unattended,— 
a circumstance without m precedent, he said ; for 
no break had yet ocourred in the guardianship by 


Hindos of the temple since its erection, overcleven — 


hundred years ago, but about which he evidently 
knew aos littl og he did about its subsequent 
history. Further than this, he was rapidly for- 
getting hia mother-tongue, and talking a mixture 
of Armenian and Turkish: so that, outside of a 
difficulty in expressing himself, bat often failed to 
complete his Hindustani sentences, making it very 
hard to understand him, One thing was evident: 
the man was losing faith in the virtue and efficacy 
of his Penates, and declared that they were not 
what they used to be. To prove this, he went on 
to show how moch wealth bad been slowly ac- 
cumulating for ages at bis shrine, part of which 
had come all the way from India; but the rest was 
the result of offerings from many people not so far 
away, who, though of a different faith, visited the 
sacred spot,—partly from curiosity, and partly 
from a general superstition in the vague belief 


that it is wise to appease deity under all forms, | 


This wealth had lately been carried off in the 
night by parties who could not be found, 
ifthe gods could not take care of what was their 
own, the priest seriously doubted whether they 
could look after him and his interests, and that 
of those gone before him. Evidently this ides had 
made strong impression upon him; for on the 
next day, when our steamer was advertised to 
start, this orthodox Hindu urged and besought 
me to take him along ag my servant, just as | was 


doing by Gopal, even at the risk of bis losing | 
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caste and undoing the accumulated merit, which 


was the direct result of so many years of self- 
sacrifice and penance, From England he he 
would return with Gopal to India. On finding [ 
could not take him, he determined he would aban- 
don the idols to the tender mercies of some Mubham- 
madan friends, and go back the way be had 
come; declaring this life he was leading to be o 
humbug !° 





PROF. SCHIEFNER. 


The death of Anton von Schiefner, which was 
announced in the Athenaum of November 29th of 
last year, leaves such a sensible void in more than 
one department of Oriental and linguistical re- 
search that a fuller notice of his life and literary 
work may, it is hoped, be welcome to many stu- 
dents to whom hia name has long been familiar as 
one of the foremost Oriental acholars in Kassie. 

Schiefner was born on July 18th, 1317, at Reval, 
where his father, who had emigrated from Bohe- 
mia at the end of last century, was established as 
a merchant. After passing through the grammar 
school of his native place, he matriculated in the 
University of St. Petersburg in 1836, and at the 
wish of his uncle, W. Schneider, who held the pro- 
fessorship of Roman Law and was anxious. that 


young Schiefuer should succeed him some day, 


enrolled his name asa student of jurisprudence, 
while he continued at the same time his philologi- 
cal studies under Prof. Graefe, who had been the 
first in Russia to write and lecture on compars- 
tive grammar. After creditably passing the usual 
examination at the end of a four years’ course, he 
went to Berlin in 1240 to attend the lectures of 
the celebrated jurist F. C. von Savigny; but 
soon the classes of Boeckh, Bopp, Lachmann, and 
Trendelonburg had greater attractions for him, 
and eventaally he gave himeelf entirely up to 
bis favourite philological pursuits. The influetice 
which the lectures of those far-famed professors 
exerted on him is traceable throughout hir literary 
earcer. On his return to St. Petersburg he was 
made, in 1843, Professor of Latin, and subs«:- 
quently of Greek, in the Firat Grammar School, 
and devoted himself exclusively to the study of 
the classics and wore especially the Greek philosu- 
phers. .A few years later, however, he took up the 
sorions study of Tibetan, for which the librarics 
of St Pétcrsburg offered special opportunities. 
After being appointed in 1848 one of the librarians 
of the Imperial Academy, he was elected in 1852 a 
member of that learned body, the cultivation of 
the Tibetan language and literature being assigued 


1 From Midnight Marches through Persia. By fi. Balantine of Bombey, (Boston, 1879), pp. 229-235. 
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to him as his special function. Simultaneonaly he | 


held from 1860 to 1873 the professorship of the 
classical languages in the Roman Catholio thoolo- 
gical seminary. Inthe last-mentioned year he was 
promoted to an ordinary membership in the Im- 


perial Academy, with the predicate “ Excellency.” 
After a fortnight's illness, which from the very 


heginning gave rise to the gravest apprebensions, 
he died on November 16th of the year which has 


It is in three directions that Schiefner has made 


his mark in literary history. In the first place ho 
contributed to the Mémoires and Bulletin of the 
Imperial Academy of St. Petersburg a number of 
valuable articles on the language and literature of 
Tibet, of which the following are of special in- 
terest:—Addifions and Corrections fo Schmidt's 
Edition of the Daanglun, 1852; The Life of Odbya- 
muni, tranelated in abstract from the Tibetan, 1859; 


‘On Foucaux's Edition and Translation of Raya | 


tch'er rol pa,’ 1850; Studies on the Tibetan Lan- 


guage, 1851, 1856, 1864, 1877; On the Periods of 
Human Decadence, from a Buddhistic Point af 


View, 1851; Translation of the forty-two Sitras, 
1851; On some Eastern Versions of the Legend of 
from the Tibetan, 1875-7; On Vasubandhu's Gdihd- 
sangraha (the Tibetan Dhammapada), 1878. Bo- 
sides, he separately published in Tibetan and 
German Vimalapragnottararainamdld, 1858, and 


Tirandtha's History of Buddhiam in India, 1869; 


in Tibetan and Latin, Bharaia’s Answers, 1875, 
and the ancient Sanekrit-Tibetan-Mongolian glos- 
sary Moahdeyutpatti (1859). When his fatal illness 
overtook him he was buay collecting and arranging 
materialg towards a work on the Bonpo or pre- 
Buddhistio religion of Tibet. 

Schiefner possessed also a respeotable accnaint- 
ance with Mongolian ; bot, unlike his predecessor 
I. J. Schmidt, who was a far better Mongolian 
than Tibetan scholar, he confined his principal 

In the second place, he was for a considerable 
number of years engaged in arranging and pre- 
paring for publication the memoirs and linguis- 
tical materials left by the great Pinnic ethnologist 
Alexander Castrén, who, after spending twelve 
years among the various Upro-Finnio tribes of 
Norway, Lapland, and Siberia, had finally sac- 
cumbed in the prime of life to the hardships 
which he had bad to endure. Of the twelve 
volumes brought out by Schiefner from 1853 to 
1861 only two are narrative; seven treat of the 
langunges of the Samoyedio tribea, the Koibal, 
Karagass, Tangosian, Buryat, Ostmk, and Kottic 
tongues, and three contain Castrén's researches 


on the mythology, ethnology, and literature of the | 
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tribes he had visited. This mass of valuable 
material would probably long have romained dor- 
mant in the University library at Helsing‘ors had 
not Schiefner, at the instance of the Imperinl 
Academy, arranged it and mada it generally 
accessible in a lucid translation from the Swedish 
original into German. His independent works 
under this head comprise translations of the great 
Finnie epic Kalevala (1852), the heroic pootry of 
the Tartars of Minusain (1859), and the lays of 
the Wotes (1859), as well as a number of highly 
interesting essays on Finnie mythology (1850-62), 
While he waa still in the midst of these studies, 
the languages of the Caucasus began to engage 
his attention; and it was in the firat place the 
Tash langoage on the analysis of which he brought 
to bear his wonderfal philological acumen. After 
a preliminary report on that language, which he 





nid before the Academy in June, 1854, he brought 


out two years later a full treatise upon it. It was 
mainly through the study of this work that Baron 
P. Uslar was stimulated to investigating on the 
spot also the other languages of the Cancagus, 
In a fall account by Schiefner of recent researches 
on these languages, which will be found ineor- 
porated in the Annual Address of the President of 
the Philological Society, just published, the author 
apeaks of hisown share in those most difficult 


- researches witha modesty and reserve which might 


well bo commended to linguistic acholars of far 
inferior abilities and attainments. 

As that statement can easily be referred to for 
farther details, it may here auffico to enumerate 
the various memoira by Schiefner on those lan- 
guages :—Hesay on the Awar (1862), followed (in 


1872) by a more comprehensive account of phat 


language anda collection of Awar texts, with a 
translation; Esacy on the language of the Udee 
1863); on P.von Uelar's Abechasian studies (1863); 
Rewarches into tha, Techetchens language (1964) ; 
Report on P. con Uslar’s Kasi Kumiik studica 
(1886); Heportsom P,von Uslar's investigation of 
the Hurkanian (1871), and Kirinian languages 
(1874). Also of the Oasetic language (which, though 
locally Caucasian, belongs to the- Iranian group) 
Schiefner had made himself master; a number of 
translations from that language by his pen, seve. 
ral of them accompanied with the original text, 
appeared inthe Bulleéin of the Academy in the 
years 1862 to 1867, For many of his linguistical 
investigations he had, with as moch tact ag 
patience, availed himself of the presence in St. 
Petorsburg of natives (soldiera chiefly) of the 
districts on the langunges of which he happened 
to be engaged. The importance, however, of the 
vast mass of linguistical material thus opened up 
by him, and of the resulta to which bis investigu- 
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tions led, hag not yet boen fully realized, except so 
far, perhaps, aa his numerous contributions to our 
knowledge of Eastern fables are concerned, for 
which branch of literature he evinced throughout 
his works a keen apprecintion. 

While his logs as the representative authority 
on all matters concerning Tibetan literature and 
the languages of the Caucasus ia felt to be irre- 
parable, it is not lees deplored by many earants in 
thia country, as well na in France, Germany, and 


| Awatring’ with: whore (was/ellied: “by ‘ties.cf 


intimate friendship. 

He visited England three times for the purpose 
of literary researches—in 1865, 1867, and 1878— 
and he will long be remembered here for his single- 
heartedness, his sprightly conversation, and hia 
unswerving devotion to the scientific pursuits 
which he had made the task of his life." 

R. Rost. 

January 1, 1880, 


BOOK NOTICES. 


UDDTEA Hermitage of Sikya Mani. 
; Mita, LUD, CL sa UB ee baat whisked eles nder 
Bengal. Calcutta, 1878. 
Fire ages 


Outwardly this is a large quarto volume, hand- 


somely printed, of 258 pages of text and 16 of | 
preface, contents and errata, with fifty-one plates | 
— tinted and 5 plain lithographs, and 12 photo- | 


graphs. Published by orders of the Bengal Govern- 
ment, no pains has been spared to make it look 
well by printers or lithographers. 

Buddha GayA, the birthplace of Buddhism, 


the Holy City of the great monaatio religion of | 


Eastern Asia, is a place of moch interest, and the 
illustration of ita history and antiquities ia well 
deserving the patronage of Government. Its 
remains had already been to someextent illustrated 


Cunningham, Mr, Fergusson, and others, and in 
this bulky volume Dr. RAjondraldle Mitra takes 


up the subject with a view, we might expect, to | 


an exhaustive treatment of it, It may therefore 
not be out of place here to examine, somewhat in 
detail, how he has performed this public task, and 
to indicate the quality of the contents of this large 
volume. The author has euch a repute as a scholar, 
that no one can wonder that the Bengal Govern- 
ment entrasted him with so importantadnuty. But 
of late he has eo frequently contradicted our greatest 
authorities in Indian Antiquitiee—J. Fergusson, 
D.C.L., and General Cunningham—men of true 
genios, who have done lasting service to the subject 
of their special stody,—that it seems desirable to 
learn whether he or they speak with the greater 
knowledge and authority, or whether the Bengali 


Doctor is not liable to mistakes of cven more | 


serious character than the authorities he differs 
The great point aimed at in the volome seoma 
to be to provethat Mr, Fergusson is wrong in 


attributing the building of the great Boddha- Gays | 


Rent heen be eaeeney ae 
& counberpaart Bodhidruma 
Pusan Uhisk woe erveted bis Ling Yayadaibe 0s ear 





temple to the Burmese,—thongh his opinion is fully 
borne out by the style, especially when compared 
with that of existing remains of templesof about the 
same age in Borms," and supported by the evidence 
of inscriptions, one of which records the repairs or 
rebuilding of the temple in 1106 a.n.,7 and the 
other distinctly states (p. 208) that this temple 
“was constructed o fourth time and finished on 
Friday the 10th day of Pyadola in the Sakkari 


| year 667 (1905a.n).” The author on the contrary 


holds that—as there waa ao great temple here in 
the 7th century,—that still existing must be the 
same: the Burmese could only have plastered it 
and done some trifling repairs ! 

At p. 102 we meot o statement that might have 
been expected in Baron Muanchausen, and there is 
no correction of it in the Errata: it is to the effect 
that the author measured ten bricks, and the first 
was 15’ x 50 * 9 5” x 2 7” :—that brick of 
four dimensions would bes puzzle for mathema- 
ticians who assert that there are only three dimen- 
sions ; and the other nine were also extraordi 


bricks, for they measured from 14° to 16 feet in 


length, somo 9 8” and others 10 5° broad and 
® 3” to 2 7" thick! We have seon big Uricks of 
great age, but nothing like the size of these: 
possibly, however, it i# a mistake or rather a 
series of mistakes, of which the author as well as 
the printer must share the blame, 

We pass from the author's ideas on the repre- 
sentation of the sizes of bricks, to those on 
Paleontology, which are as strange. At p. 213 he 
remarks that the “Chhadanta” elephant, so. well 
known in Buddhist mythology, could have been 
neither a Mastodon trilopodon nor M. tetralo- 
podon, nor yet an Elophas of the stegodon, luxodou 
or enelephasia species, but probably the: extinct 


| Hippopotamus Sivalensia! This long extinct fossil 


animal he believes to have been remembered by the 
early Hindus (p. 153), Are the representations 
of the Chbadanta Elephant like u Hippopotamus ? 





1 Seo Crawiord's Embassy to Ava (8vo ed.), vol, I. 
Ms tae Sour, A. &. Ben. vol. ZEXVILI. p. 07. 
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Some of the illustrations will amuse, if they do 


not perplex, the reader: thos on plate vii. is 


given a photograph of the‘ Southern Fagade of | 


the Great Temple’, which is intelligible enough, but 
the next plate is the same thing “restored.” No 
one looking at it would sippoge that the first could 
ever be restored so as to look the least like the 
second ; their proportionate heights to the bottom 
of the finial (which is destroyed in the first) areas 
3 to 5. We turn to the text p. 79, and are told 
in a footnote that the plate is wrong; “the 
uitmber of storeys above the terrace should be 
eight as in the photograph” (the first we suppose) 
“and not nine.” Bot even this correction would 


not make the two in any way comparable. The | 


author in trying his hand at a ‘restored drawing’ 
has failed to see that both the proportions and the 
details of the original should be followed; and, not 
having attended to this, his restoration is a delu- 
sion. After comparing these two plates, aon looking 
next a6 the ‘restored Porch of the Great Temple 
in plate xix; of which “ there is at present no such 
atructure,” the reader will have no hesitation in 
conclading that it never did nor could have existed 
—unloss it had been put up in the 19th century, 

This failure to comprehend what ia before 
him, must seriously affect the value of any re- 
construction Dr, Hijendralila may attempt. 
We doubt if he so understands the elements that 
enter into the distinction of successive forms of a 
style, as to be able to judge of the value of a re- 
storation of any building, 

From architecture we turn to the sculptures re- 
presented in his many tinted plates; and-of these 
we first remark generally that the features given 


to the figures are not such as are usually met with 


in Hindu or Buddhist sculptures: the faces are 
two narrow below, and just such as students from 


our Schools of Art are most apt to draw if not — 


carefully watched and kept right. Inthe smaller 
details oleo there sre errora of carclesaness and 
inaccuracy that the author ought not to have 
tolerated : some of these we shall remark bolow. 
Dr. Réjendralila, however, whilat intent on con- 
tradicting what heconsidersthe mistakes of General 
Cunningham, Mr. J. Fergusson and Professor 
Weber, has but short space to devote to tho de- 


At p. 133 is a very mengre account of the sculp- 


ture on plate «xx. fig. 3. The central figure is 
Buddha under the Bodhi tree conventionally re- 
presented by two leaves ; and round him are some 
of the principal scenes in the legend of his life, 
Below, on his right, is a representation of the story 
told by Hiwen Theang, of Buddha at Mathura, 
when the monkey brought him a pot of honey and 
then fell intoa tank,‘ and was drowned, but, for this 
meritorious act, became o man in the next birth, 
Above this is the well-known incident at Raja- 
griha, in which the clephant let loose to kill 
Buddha, is represented’ kneeling at the feet of the 
teacher. Above this, again, ie the Bandras scenes 
of Buddha seated {in the dharmachokra mudrd) and 
first preaching his law. On the opposite side o 
fimilar representation is perhaps intended to re- 
present him on his visit to Svarga to teach his 
mother; and jnst below it ia the scene where Mah& 
Modgaliyana requested him to descend. Below 
this ia Mayidévi holding the branch of a tree; 
and onthe lowest compartment is represented, 
according to custom, the maker of the image. 
Above allis the Nirrdna scene. Such slabs ara 
abundant sbont Buddha-Gayi, oll representing 
the same favourite scenes, none of which need be 
mistaken. In the Pinch Pindava temple there 


ig a very good example of it where the monkey in 


the first and the elephant in the second scene are 


very well cut; also the deer below the Banfras 


| scene, and o sil tree at the head and feet of the 


scription and explanation of the details of the | 


eculptures be presenta ; but bejnga native of India, 
and having a great reputation for scholarship, it 
could hardly be supposed he would make any 


mistake in mythology. We ore sorry, however: | 


to have to point out even in this department auch 
errors as be might surely have easily eroned: 


| ® Here the dra htaman hag omitted hia tail 
* Here again eenin the clapbaat's brad , represented in the | 
is omitted in drawing. 


wiredna figure; while in the Svarge scene a dis- 
ciple is making namadskdra to the standing Bud- 
dha, as related by Fa-Hian ; and the infant Buddha 
is represented og being born from the side of 
Miiyi—Sakra making music at the reat event. 
Round the nimbus is the formula Ye dharma hetu, 
&c., and on the pedestal is on inscription, dated 
inthe th year of King Mahipfila’s reign 
pipe reads thus — 





aitentaes I! 
Why has Dr, Rijendralila passed over all this in 
entire silence? The details ore just what give 
interest. to the sculpture, and the inscription ao far 
fixes its age. 
On plate xxx. are represented three figures, 
which he a8 ‘Boddho and attendants 
or disciples’ (p. 155): but if we look at the two 


pe ia Ea Sw a i ee 
® This is pam dra 
tpn = wo that no one would recoguise 


Caso hte 
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attendants, the ushets (turban) or Sistcaok pt 


once indicates that they are not disciples (who are 
never so represented), but all three are Buddhas. | 


On plate xxi. fig. 3 is another similar sculpture 
which he has failed to explain (p. 155), though it 


is plainly enough Buddha travelling, with Indra | 
the rija of Swarga carrying the umbrella over | 


him, and Na&gordjo the king of Patala with the 
saptaphana or seven-hooded cobra’ and bearin: 
the kamandalu or water bottle, 

The object in the lap of Puddha (plate xxiii. 
fig. 2) seems to have perplexed ourauthor (p. 134), 
yet it ia quite common in the later representa- 
tions of Buddha, and indicates no penance, as he 
imagines, but is simply the bhitehdpdira.* 

With the representations of the Bodhisattwns 
he seems to be even less acquainted than with 
those of the Buddhas; for, (on p. 190) he makes 
out Bg. 2° on pl, xiii, with the chakra chinha 
on his hand, to be Avalokiteérara—which it 
certainly ia not. On pl. xx. fig. 1, the figure now 
worshipped asT A radé vt, was indeed originally o 
form of Padmapani, though it is hardly ever recog- 
nised a4 such, but is well known as Sithhand&tha 
Lokéévaro—easily recognised by the lion which 
attends him, and on which he is sometimes repre- 
sented as seated. At tho right side of this figure is 
ent, in letters of the 8th or 9th century, the words 
Sri Buddhandgasya, which neither the artist nor 
the author has noticed. The figure on pl. xxrxii. 
fig. 3 may be Padmaplini,as he says,—but it is much 
morelike Minandéthe or Manjughosha; and that 








on plate xxiii. fig. 6, is not Padmapini, for it has | 


a bell in the one hand and a jala petra in the other, 
and is o figure frequently seen in temples of the 
Abbyantara sect of Buddhists, Figure 3 on the same 
plate is similarly wrongly called Padmapini 
(p. 136), for it has the northern style of dress, 
desoribed by Variha Mihira as appropriate to 
Sarya, with stockings on his feet and fo lotus 
flowers in his honda, 

Figure 2 on pl. xxxii is the image now wor- 
shipped of Viigidvart. This the author 
mistakes for Vajrapini, whilst it is undoubtedly 
a form of Manjuéri, the Buddhist god of 
learning, of which Vagiévara (Vdk-ffrara)is 
a well known name among tho Buddhists of 
Nep4l,—o fact that might have kept the learned 
author right. The threo figures (pls. xxix. and 
xxvi. figs. 1 and 3) which he calls Miyidévis (p. 197), 
We suspect are not so, for what the Babu calle a 

in the | 

It Tyce SaGOl nlntee oo Topreaeneet in the images in 

* Ho saye “ "—bot mistakes of this kind ara nu- 
parent ihe release 4on "plate uz," when be 
mean pl. xxx On p. 125 be has Saku 1250=1153 a.n. 

me go an 


man informed the writer. 
“ Tho fromt or proper pair of hands are in the dharma- 





tiluka in: veslly iaithird: ape’ wish Mapadleet ds 
never represented with ;—these are most probably 
Tantric forma of T dri. 

The supposed female Demon, plate xxxi. fig. 2, 
ig Vasudbidrdé,—and here again the Babu per- 
haps forgot his spectacles when he examined the 
original, for there are no horse on the stone (as 
on his drawing) but pigs! This figure is common 
on the east side of the great tope at SAnchi: at 
least three Iny there, not long ago, among the 
ruins. In Baniras there isa fine bleck stone one 
with seven hogs below, and an inscription ; and there 
one of the faces of the dévi is also that of a pig. 

Again fig. 1 plate xxi is another image of 
Vasudhird, which ho “ fancies” is “intended 
for Savitri Déyi, who haa apparently seized an 
opportunity to haveadrive in the chariot of her 
husband the sun-god Sirya” (p. 192). Where in 
India did he get hold of auch an idea? and the 
horses !—why, he has indeed represented them by 
seven hores heads, but the stone has bears ! 

_ Plate xxxi. fig. 3 represents an image ofa dévi, 
brought from the ruins of the monastery to the 
north of the temple: by estimation it is sbout 
7} feet high by 4 broad. This figure with its nine 
paira of hands“ is not accurately described by out 
author, (p. 138) nor does he notice the i 

below it in letters of the 9th or 10th century, 


which reads,— 


0] Seng eR aes aeeT- 
wa ECST Tea Ta agrararsigarsarana- 
hheadsiindd 


What he calla in the sais (p. 138) ‘another re- 
presentation of this dévi,’ but on the plate (xx. 
fig. 2) ‘a figure of Buddha,’—is a form of Tard, 

Figere 2 on pl. xxi. he callaa Nigakanyd (p. 138): 
why a mother with her child in her lap should be 
called a kanyd or ‘maiden,’ he does not tell us. The 
dress issufficient to show that hia “ devotee," on pl. 
xxil,ia only a édiifa or figure of laic, suchas were 
often presented by worshippers to the temples, 

Even Hindu gods, tho author misnames; thus 
(p. 199) he calls fig. 4on pl. xx. Prithvidé vi, 
whereas it is evidently Yomun 4 on the tortoise, 
as represented again ond again ot Elurfi, at 
Udayagiri in Bhopal, and elsewhere. ith ide 
pl. xxxi. he has not recognised as the Bud 


Mahikdloe. The sobject represented i 
xxvi. fig. RISES DE VEN RENNIN: built into 
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the south-east corner of the surrounding wall, out- 
side; below is an inscription in characters of the 
Sth or 9th century :—Paindapdtikadhiyendrabha- 
drasya—" (Gift) of Paindapdtika Dhiyendrabha- 
dra." The two figures on which the third stands 
ote—Bhati under the left foot, and under the right 
Bhito: itis a Tantric or secret image of a Bodhi- 
eattwa, but Dr. Rajendralils passes it off (p. B30), 
simply as a figure of Bhairara. 

On plate xxxiy. fig. 2 he has o long story (pp. 
155-56) to tell, which seems to have little to do with 


the sculpture except that it relates to a Kinnart: | 


but the Buddhist Kinnaras had human basta and 
birda’ wings and feet. We may refer for examples 
to the Barahdt tope, early Mathuré, and Mavalli- 
purnm sculptures, or the wall-paintings at Ajanté, 
But the figure bere has not a horse's head even (ns 
the Brahmanica legends represent the Kinnaras), it 
bus the short mane and long ears of an ass." How 
would it wear the “ jewolled coronct” he speaks of ? 
On the inner side of pillar of the rail of the second 
stdpa at Sanchiis a similar sculpture where the 
second figure is a child with throe mangoes in his 
hand, and carried on her side over the rocka by this 
asinine mother, So here, we suspect, it is her son 





be holds by the hand, A third example was found |. . 
: A ; e145 should have been guilty of so uneritionl a spirit, 


recently by Mr. Burgess at Bhijd whore it oocurs 
in the midst of a crowd of other figures. It moat 
probably relates to some atory of a Gardabhi déyt, 
as yot unknown. 

Plate xxxv. fig. § represents a man sitting in 
front of a cave ona rocky hill—not a stone 
house as the Babu has it(p. 157), In all sculptures 


and paintings of the Buddhist period, hills are | 


represented as in this figure. 

The “acrobatic performance" (p. 158) in fig. 1 
platexxxvii. is familiar to us in Buddhist seulptures 
45 a Gandiarvayugmd, or aGandharva and Apenra : 
and fig. 6 is well known ag a kirttimukha (also 
plate xliv, fig. 5), 


Plate xliii—the Dharmadhdtumandala perplexes | 


the learned doctor (p. 143)—he does not-even 
Bive ita name. But in the area of almost every 
Buddhist temple two or more of these are to be 
seen of stone or brags or other motal.™ They vary 
in detaila but are all of the same type. The onter 
band is not" of leaves” as he describes it, but flames, 
and the circle iscalled jodidvali ; the 2nd, rajrdoaii; 
and the drd, padmdvali, Inside this is the jayafi (or 
surrounding wall) with ita four doors, and in the 
centre is the deana or seat, upon which is sometimes 


laidalarge vajra. At the Svayambhunith tope in | 


Noepdl is a large gilt copper Dharmadhdfumandala 
and on it lies a huge eajra with an inscription of 


= ; 


counterpart 
KaMflon‘s Java (vol. IT. from ' 
a } {vo wh Me a metal cost 
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of this igure may bo seen in a plata it 
found ar | 


Arum, 1890. 





| the time of PratApamalla, The Mabdydna sectaries 


say that Indra made such throne for Sakya Muni 
when he was about to become a Baddha. : it closely 
resembles the camavasarna of the Jainas, 

More than two pages (160-63) are devoted to 
prove that General Cunningham was quite wrong 
in supposing that the figure in plate L represents 
Apollo or Sdrya, Now General Cunningham's 
account is quite correct—ho speaks of the “two 


attendants” however without stating that they are 


fomalea. What the Bibu thinks the sculpture 
does represent he does not make very clear. We 
hold that it is SQrya in his chariot; and similar 
figures may be seen ot Eluri and Sanchi, and 
always with his two wives ChhiyAd and Prabhi, 
shooting at the Rikshasas. Mortal women do not 


usually shoot or fight for their husbanda in Hindu 


poetry; the goddesses only do so; and this alone is 
fatal to the idea of ite being any rija or human 
being who is driven in the chariot. 

We have now indicated sufficient mistakes, woe 
think, to show hbw unscientific Dr. Réjendralala 
is in his treatment of these parts of his subject, 
in which he ought to be most at home, and the 


| reader will be surprised to learn from these speci- 


mens that tho great native savant of Calcutta 
If those he criticises are liable to occasional errors, 
he himself is quite as much so, We reserve the 
¢xumination of the inscriptions for another occasion, 


(To be continued.) 
Die Rivayavama, Voa. 8. Gotnscumrpr, ( Lit part,) 
Strassburg; E. J. Triibner, 194 pp. dito, 


The first instalment of Professor 8. Gold- 
achmidt’s long-promised edition of the Fdvanaraha 
(more generally known as the Sefuhandha or Betu- 
prabandha) has recently appeared at Strassburg. 
It gives the Prikrit text with various readings 


and critical notes, a complete Index (Prikrit and 


Sanskrit,) and an introductory essay on the 
materinis from which the editor has constituted 
his text, and the principles of criticiam by which 
he has been guided. A full account of this im. 
portant publication will be rendered in the Indian 
Aaliquery when the second instalment shall have 
appeared, which will give o German translation, 
explanatory notes, and a general isitroduction on 
the suthor and his work. Suffice it here to say, that 
thia edition, the outcome of many years of patient 
labour and research, will be sure to secure for Pro- 
fessor Goldschmidt the thanks of Sanskrit scholars 
for having #0 succes folly accumplished what 
may fairly be considered ag .one of the most dif- 
ficult tasks in Indian philolagy. KR. R. 


" Wo alwa refer to the Tr 3 = 
te |. not pa ty nite rho hig the plates, rw] amy 
* They can be bought in Nepal for Bs. ee 
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THE GANGAI-KONDAPURAM SAIVA TEMPLE. 
BY COLONEL BE. BR. BRANFILL. 


J he great Saiva temple at Gaigni-kondapu- | 


ram, in the extreme north-east part of the 
Trichinopoly district, twenty miles south-west of 
Chidambaram, and five miles north of the Kolli- 
dam (Coleroon), is the finest and grandest Indian 


temple I have seen, but is simple in design and | 


chaste in ornament. This style of temple, built 
on anything hke thia scale, is very rare. The 
great temple at Tanjore and one other near 
Kombakonam are the only comparable examples 
Tcan recall. That it is no common specimen 
may be gathered from Mr. Moore's Trichinopoly 
District Manual, p. 343, whenco the following 

“Tn a letter published in the Pall Mall Gazette, 
Dr. Caldwell has remarked that he has reason 
to hope that fature enquiry will firmly establish 
a supposition formed by him, that this temple 
is one of the great, if not the greatest of, parent 
Hindu temples. He believes that the old and 
splendid temple of Tanjore is probably merely 
a model of it.” 

Mr. Moore's description is erroneous in several 
particulars. Thosize of the outer court, 584 by 
372 feet, is an interior measure for the length, 
which is actually 610 from wall to wall, and the 
breadth apparently inclades the additional court 
of the Amman Kovil (Lady-chapel) attached, 
only that would bring up the width to 400 ft. 
There is only one Gopura (or “ gate pyramid”) 
instead of six as stated, and a wrong impression 
is given of the ruinous state of the buildings, 
which is true only of the accessories and minor 
parts. The principal is in very fair order, but 
the stone of the inscribed portions is beginning 
to decay and peel off. 

The first object of interest here is the great 
stone vimdnca dedicated to Siva, conspicnous 
from its situation and size, for many miles 
around. Roughly speaking, it 15 a fac-simile, 
possibly the prototype, of the Great Saiva 
temple at Tanjore, which it closely resembles, 
but it is larger in plan, built of better stone, 
and leas spoilt by stacco and white-wash. 

A strict comparison however cannot be made 


without studying the two temples together by | | 
means of comparable photographs, or by visiting — 


them in succession. 








TEs Gaigai-konda-puram temple, as 
it is now miscalled, consists of a nine-storeyed 
atin (steeple tower) or viména over the shrine 
or sanctuary, 99 feet square at the base," 
and about 165 feet high. This appears to be 
larger, though not higher, than any Indian 
temple of which the size is given by Mr. 
Fergusson in his volume (Tha History of Indian 
und Eastern Architecture). The two lowest 
storeys are vertical, and composed of five towers 
or compartments on each face; a large one in 
the centre, with two narrow ones beside it, and 
two of medium size outside, next to the angles 
of the building, all of them ranged in the same 
line forming a side of the square. It would 
seem more usual in Hindu temples for the cen- 


| tral compartment of each face to project or stand 


forward most, the intermediate next, and the 


outer, or corner towers, to stand back, or be 
_ withdrawn so as to form the anglés of a smaller 


square than would contain the central and 
intermediate projections, The base of this tem- 
ple conforms to a precise square, The central 
tower or compartment of each face is orna- 
mented simply by 16-sided pilastera at the 
angles, and has a deep niche between half- 
pilasters in the centre, containing a well seulp- 
tared figure or group in full relief or free stand- 
ing. The blank wall-space, of which there is 
plenty, is covered with bas-relief scenes in which 
Rishis bear a prominent part in company with 
country-folk, herdsmen, and others, in great 
variety. The abundance of these tableanx is 
a characteristic of the temple. The inter- 
mediate narrow partitions are ornamented in 
the same manner except that the pilasters are 
actagonal, whilst the outer compartments or 
towers at the four corners of the temple have 
plain square pillars and pilasters. Each storey 
is marked by a bold projecting cornice of 
single (convex) flexure, an older form than that 
of double flexure, Above the second storey, 
the tower rises in seven steps or terraces pyra- 


midally, each terrace having five small domed 


cells, which cap the five tower-like compart- 
ments before mentioned, diminishing in size to 
the top of the pyramid, According to Fergus- 
son, these emall domed cella may be supposed 


s tien tadeeeel bevrace 106 feet by 104. 
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to simnolate the monks’ dormitories that sur- 
rounded the many-storeyed halls of the Buddhist 
vihiiras or monasteries, of which the monolithic 
temples of ‘Sevén Pagodas’ are early imitations. 
These ornamental cells form a more conspicuous 
characteristic of this temple than is common 
elsewhere ; at Tanjore for instance, where there 
are thirteen storeys of cell terraces, the cells 
being only about half the size, are consequently 


for less noticeable individually, Above the | 
seventh or highest row of cells, there ina roomy — 


terrace occupied by four large bulls couchant at 
the corners, and from the centre rises a compara- 
tively slender neck surmounted by an umbrella 
or semi-dome crowned by the usual kalaia 
orfinial, Theentire temple from base to summit 
is of hard stone, brought from a distance, for 
there is none in the neighbourhood. On tha 
east side of this great Studi or Fimdna stands 
the Velimandapam or ‘ outer hall,’ a plain reot- 
angular building 160 feet long by 83 feet wide,. 
with w flat roof supported by four rows of plain 
stone pillars and withont any windows. This 
grand hall or covered court was evidently 
designed to be of two storeys in height, and was 


begun on that scale at the weat end, but never | 


completed, being only one storey, eighteen feet 
high, throughont. 

Between the Velimandapam, or outer court, 
and the great Vimdaa, there is a three-storeyed 
building joinmg them together, called Méle- 
mandapam, covering the transverse aisle be- 
tween the north and south entrances by which 
the shrine is approached.* This portico or 


transept is designed and completed in keeping | 


with the grand scale and style of the Fimdna. 
The interior is too dark for its arrangements 
and details to be seen, nor are strangers permit- 
ted to enter the doors. A third entrance is 
provided at the east end of the Velimandapam 
by a plain rectangular door in the centre, which 
is approached from without by a double flight of 
stone steps from the north and south sides, 
similar to the two other pairs of stairs by which 
the transverse aisle doors are approachéd. 
Gigantic stone wardera (diedrapdlas) guard each 
entrance, This triple building (Vimdna, portico, 
and outer hall) stands upon a grandly moulded 
plinth 5 or 6 feet high, no part of which is flat, — 
andthe whole is supported by » basement or 


* Tt measures 50 feet by 30. 
B ‘Asunag same akabohos' by. tha. welbin, is eke Gomsrel 








| terrace 5 feet harsipisual neal iba pecicaa 


34 feet beyond the plinth and forms a procession- 
path completely round the building. Itis term- 
edin Tamil é/jdai = "man-way” or “ service- 
course.”” The mouldings below the procession- 
path are very bold and good, the ornament of 
the vertical or flat portion simulating a range of 
pillars or palings, alternately plain and sealptur- 
ed to represeut Ydli, (conventional lions) and 
Various scroll-enyeloped animals. 

There is no trace of horizontal rails or of any 
wooden form of structure below the top of the 
plinth-moulding which is the floor level of the 
temple and 10 or 12 feet above the ground. 
Above that, wooden forms are frequent, as for 
instance in the projecting beam heads at all the 
angles, which are only slightly ornamented. 
The string-course of griffon heads between them, 


| probably, also represents the ends of the inter- 


mediate timbers. The whole structure points to 
a style of architecture in which the basement was 
of masonry and the superstructure of timber. 

The brackets underneath the lower projecting 
cornice represent rampant animals with at- 
tenuated bodies like greyhounds, of a rather 
wonlen pattern. 

The panel or fiat part of the back wall of 
each recess, between the projecting tower-like 
compartments, is ornamented by a vase or some 
very florid object called piiranakambam. This 
is a common feature at Tanjore and elsewhere, 


and seems to correspond to our cornucopia. 


The rounded plinth-monulding just above the 
procession-path is covered with inscriptions, 
mostly in old Tamil. Many of the lettera cor- 
respond with those on the base of the Tanjore 
temple as shown in plate xviii, of Burnell's 
8. Indian Palaography, but others seem more 
modern, approximating to those on his plate 
zix., of the fifteenth century a.p. To the on- 
instructed, the architecture seems uncommonly 
good, chaste and archaic compared with the 
common great Hindu temples of Southern India. 
The sculptured figures and groups that occupy 
the niches in the middle of each compartment 
are very good indeed, both in design and exe- 
oution, They are carved in very hard, fine 
grained, light coloured stone, occasionally ap- 
proaching a cream colour. The figures are re- 
presentations of Siva,” Vishnu and Bramhi, all 





| alike wremen tin Siva appearing oat of | 
she Mpreratog, Sire wopearing out of the wie of the 
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of them leas conventional and more Faknual than | 


is common elsewhere. 

The good state of preservation in which the 
temple generally now is, may be due to the hard- 
ness and durability of the stone, and to the 
fact that.the site is very secluded and out of the 
busy paths of men, the highways of commerce, 
and tracks of armies. It has also escaped the 
fanatic zeal of the bigoted Moslem. 

The temple stands in a courtyard 610 feet 
long E. and W. by 350ft. wide N. and 8., which 
containsseveral good subsidiary temples,* andthe 
remains of a donble-storeyed arcade or cloister 
which once surrounded it entirely. The gopu- 
ram proper or gateway tower in the centre of 
the east wall, is very fine, but quite subordinate 
to the temple (vimdnam) itself. It is of good 
stone throughout, but has begun to sth down, 
and will shortly be a complete ruin.* In style 
it assimilates more to that of the Vimninam than 
the Tanjore temple gopurams do, they being 
florid and highly ornate, whereas this is more 
severe and chaste than its principal. The chief 


adornment of the temple at Gangai-konda-puram | 
wid Mannirgudi, that leads directly to the place, 


is the repetition everywhere on the cells and 
cornices of the fan-like window ornament resem- 
bling a spread peacock's tail. 

The name Gan gai-konda-cholapuram 
occurs frequently on the inscriptions, and would 
seem to indicate‘ the city of Gangai-kondz-chdla,’ 


There is a place called Gangai-kondin - 
some 24 miles farther north, and the name is | 


believed to occur elsewhere in Southern India. 
The local legend, perhaps invented to account 
for the name, states that a pions pilgrim, 
whose life and strength were spent in fetching 
water from Baniras for the worship at Riméé- 
vaeram, bad a vision in which it was revealed to 
him that he should find a spring of Ganges- 
wuter at this spot, a result which his great faith 
enabled him to effect, doubtless to his great 
material comfort ; and a fine well of good water 
eountenances the tradition. ‘ Ganyni-kanda’ 
might signify something like “a vision of Gan- 
gé," or “woter;" goagd is not nncommon in 
Southern India with the meaning of water, 
pager for Pannier water, and very many 


grorelling by front. This is edindtae Meese ta ie DTiite 





Aratten temp ‘at Elora, only the subordinate figures of © 


are awanting in the southern exem:- 


-—Epb. 
ple are,—on the north side those of (1) Bhad- 
rakiti Armuman, (2) nearly opposite the Mele-or SandAya- 


| rie ball Neod! 


river Dames in + nie and Ceylon have the word 
Gang affixed to them. Gaigai-konda or 
Gangai-kondin may mean “he who obtained (or 


|. brought) water," atitle that might well have been 


given to, orassumed by, the prince who construct- 
ed the Ponnéri-karai, a great embankment in this 
neighbourhood designed for the storage and 
distribution of water, no less than 16 miles in 
length. A supply channel 60 miles long was 
designed to keep this great reservoir supplied 
with water from the Kollidam river, and it seems 
likely that the prince who designed this great 
water project, should have been also the founder 
of the great temple at the city which was to be 
benefited by it, The city has disappeared en- 
tirely, and the rural population is now scanty 
and poor, but the great temple and the skeleton 
of the great irrigation scheme remain to testify 
to the grand works that could be conceived by 
the minds and executed by the hands of the 
former rulers and people of this country. The 
high road from Madras to Kumbakénam passes 
within a mile or so of the spot, but there is u 
cross road from Chidambaram railway station 


the distance being about 20 miles. 
For the age of this temple consult the 


| Mudras Journal ‘of Literature and Soiencs, vol, 


MUTI. (1844), the following quotations from 


| whichare taken from Captain Carr's Collection 


of Deseriplive and Historical Papers relating to 
the Seven Pagodas (Mavalivaram), where Sir 
Walter Elliot attributes this temple to Vira Ra- 
jendra Chila surnamed Koppara-Keéarivarma, 
and cites “inscriptions of this same prince on 
the magnificent temple at Gangondaram on the 
north bank of the Cavery, of which he appears 
to have been the founder,” “ one of these, in the 
Sth: year of his reign (S. 991, a.v, 1069) 
rons thus; Ko-virija-kesarivarma named RA- 

jendra Deva, wielding the sceptre, &c. &c.". . 
“Son of Rajaraja (Narendra) Chéla whom he 
eneceeded in 5. 986" (= a.p. 1064)... From 
the remoteness of the quarries, the hardness of 
the stone, the great size of the bailding, and the 


| Vast amount of carving displayed in the basement 


alone, below the rounded moulding on which the 





pect eps Sandikeivara a anata) ite the dois thas ct 
Uragal Nayiki Kalli. In tha sooth south-west corner 
ia (4) that of Gals ¥ ate Kallas (h) south of the shrine iw 
Virvanfitha’ cove Snes or Ha Kaillien ; and (6) eeuth of the 
is ‘ Nariyar Kovil ;' Sella ds tha ant eek 


!1.—Ep, * It measures 75 foet by 40, 
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inscriptions mostly occur, I do not think it 
probable that so much of the work could have 
been done in five years. The whole design was 
never completed, perhaps because it took longer 
than the reign of the prince who founded it, 
and Ishonld think that the Great Vimina alone 
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The epoch of Vira Rajendra Chila a.p. 10t-4 
(to 1079 and later) seema well established, and 
his identity with the “ Koppara-Kesarivarma, 
also called Udaiyir Sri Rajendra Devar'’ of the 
Vaishnava (Tamil) inscriptions at the Seven 
Pagodas, so that the year 1000 a.p. seems 


must have been nearer 50 yeara than five in | hardly too early for the foundation of this 


huilding. 


' temple. 


NOTES ON THE TANDU PULAYANS OF TRAVANKORE. 
BY REV. W. J. RICHARDS, C. M. 5. MISSIONARY, COTTAYAM. 


The men of the Tandu Pulayans (or Polayans 
who wear Tanda grass) wear the ordinary lower 
cloth of the kind worn in this country, but the 
distinctive name of the tribe comes from the 
women’s dress, which is a very primitive article 
indeed. The leaves of a certain water-plant 


are cut into lengths of a foot long, and tied | 


ronnd the waist in such a fashion that the 
strings unwoyen hang ina bushy tail behind, 
and present the same appearance in front, 
reaching nearly tothe knees. Thiss accounted 
for by a tradition that in former days a certain 


high caste man of that region had been sowing — 


grains and planting vegetables in his fields, 
but found that his daily work wna in some un- 
known way frustrated; for whatever he plant. 
ed or sowed in the day was carefully picked 





up and taken “ when men slopt."’ So he set a | 


watch, and one night he saw, coming out of a 
hole hitherto unknown to him, certain beings like 


men but quite naked, who set to work destroy-_ 


ing his hopes of acrop. Pursuing them, he 
succeeded in catching a man and woman, and 
he was, so impressed with shame at their con- 
dition, that he gave the man his own upper cloth 
which waa hanging on his shoulder, and made 
him put it on, bat not having one to spare for 


the woman, she (following MotherEve's example) _ 


made herself an apron of grass os above de- 
seribed. These were the progenitors of the 





numerous slaves who are found there at this day, 
They are also called Kuri, or Pit Pulayana, from 
having originated as abovesaid, 

Their languageis Malaydlam. They worshipthe 
sun and heavenly bodies, and I have seen among 
thema little temple about the size of a large rab- 
bit hutch in which was a plank for the spirits of 
their deceased ancestors to come and rest upon. 

The spirits aro also supposed to fish in the 
backwaters, and the phosphorescent appearance, 
seen sometimes on the surface of the water, is 
taken as an indication of their presence. 

The food of the Pulayans is fish often cooked 
with arrak and with the lilisgeous roots of 


When visited about 11—1 o'clock they are 
found intoxicated, especially the men. 

They live in the Malayiilam country, Travan- 
kore, south of Cochin, between the backwater 
and the sea, and another division of them is 
found more south near Aleppay, who are called 


Kanna Pulayens. These wear rather better and 


more artistically made ‘aprons.’ Whena girl of 
the Tanda Pulayans puts on this garment—a 
sign of maturity—for the first time, there is a 
ceremony called the Tanda marriage. The state 


| ofthese poor people is virtually that of slavery, 


though some of them possess property. I should 
be glad to see in the Antiguary any notes of 
similarly dressed natives of India, 





NOTE ON A ROCK-CUT INSCRIPTION FROM RIW4A. 
BY DE. A. T. RUDOLF HOERNLE, PHILOLOGICAL SECRETARY, ASIATIC SOCIETY OF BENGAL. 


The inscription under notice was not long 
ago sent by Mr. M. A. Markham, Collector of 
Allahal 
It had been discovered by him in a cave near 
the falls of Keoti Konda on a tributary of the 





\ Boe the Proceedings of March 1880, 


bad, tothe Asintic Society of Bongal.' 


Tapwas in the Riwi State. Of the locality in 
which it was found, Mr. Markham gave the 
following charming description in a subseqnent 
communication: “As the name of the place 
(Keoti Kunda) implies, there is a pool, into 
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which falla a most lovely waterfall. The river 
Mahini, which rises in the Kaimir hills, and is 
a tributary of the Tanwas (Tons), here preci- 
pitates itself over a perpendicular drop of 336 
feet, anbroken even by a crag. The pool or 
kunda below is almost quite circular, and is 
hemmed in by the perfectly perpendicular rock 
of the above height for about two-thirds of its 
circumference ; the stream escaping through tho 
opening and flowing for over two miles through 


thecave. The relative size of copy and origin- 
al is not known. A squeeze or rubbing would 
have been more satisfactory; still the copy is 
evidently drawn very carefully. Atl the let- 
ters, with the exception of the 6th, can be ensily 
recognized. The 6th locks, at first sight, like 
no, but there can hardly be a doubt that it is va, 
the upper horizontal stroke having become 
slightly displaced. The 4th and 14th are a 


little differently drawn, but they are clearly | 


meant for the same letter; and the only letter 
that ‘will fit both words in which they occur 
is pu.” On the whole, the letters are very 
fairly preserved. The inscription apparently 
consists of two parts; there being an interval 
aftor the tenth letter. But the whole forms 
Haritiputenal Sonakena kdritd pukharinf, 
t ¢ 
Saunaka the son of Hariti.. The langunge, 
asin most cave-inscriptions of this kind, is Pali. 
The addition of the final anusvira in putenaw, 
if it be genuine, follows a well-known Prikrit 
rule (see Hema Chandra, I, 27, and compare 
Kachchayana, I, 4, 8), The diphthong aw of 
Sannaka changes, 04 usnal in Pali, to o. 
Pukhariné,* or pool, is the name of the cave, 
which is most appropriately so called, after 
the pool at the footof the rock which contains 
the eave. Snch caves were not nncommonly 
named after conspicuous objects in their 


“the pool (cave) cansed to be made by 


a canon of puSnAicnla ma eae the 


above height almost the whole way. On one 


side of the ‘ beetling crag’ is a fine old native 
fort, and on projecting crags on the edge of the 
fall are pickatesyne Sinitn temples: Altogether 
it is a most lovely place.” 

The copy of the inscription which Mr. Mark- 
ham sent, and which the accompanying woodent 
represents, is apparently a» mere copy made by 


' eye on the occasion of Mr. Markham’s visit to 


pene pena Thus General Casungnn 





‘ht se noticed that in the first cog ctr of ‘the 


Kepaort, p. 124) 
Hn iotharea iealven | written like the 14th; abd that pute 
aa ie twice epelt wi with na 


kno, a here, bet once 


L +6 h48 er 


in his Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum (p. 


185) mentions a cave called Vapiyaka after o 


game as now when he was born. 





fine large well immediately in front of it. 

As the form of the letters shows, the inscrip- 
tion belongs to the period soon after Agoka. The 
absence of the miffras or heads, and the round 
form of some of them (a8 the p and «) prove that 
the inscriptions may be assigned to as carly 
date as nc. 200," 

In the communication already referred to, Mr. 
Markham thus speaks of another cave in the 
neighbourhood, containing painted figures, and 
hunting and battle scencs, “In another cave, 
near a somewhat similar fall and pool on 
the Tanwas itself, nhout & miles west of 
Keoti Kunda, I found several square yards of 
very well drawn, or rather painted, figures, and 
hunting and battle scenes, in a rather bright 
red, They were certainly not recent, but 1 
could make no guess as to their age. The 

‘oldest inhabitant’ says they were just the 
I wonder 
if they are of any value, I have no doubt, 
that a close examination of the numerons 
caves would be rewarded with many inserip- 
tions.” 

I believe these particular caves have not been 
noticed hitherto by the Arelueological Survey, 
Porhaps this notice may serve to direct attention 
to them. From Mr. Markham’s statements 
they would appear to well deserve carcful 
examination, 


. The Satiskerit Pushiarial; conf. WN why" Pekar. 


nas’ oF 
* See Gen a pi oa ha Stipa of nai ui, poli. 
(From the length of the strokes for he Seas ete line 


to think it somewhat later dan da cuhae ket 
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REMARKS ON ‘THE WORD SRAMANA. 
BY REV. SAMUEL BEAL. 


General Cunningham (BPhilea Topes p. xii.) 
scems to conclnde finally that Sraman A ig © 
Buddhist title. But Colebrooke (Beraye. vol. LL 
pp- 203, 204) arrives at another conclusion, that 


the followers of Buddha are clearly distinguished | 


from Brachinanes and Sarmanes (arguing from 
Justin, whose opinion, however, is not final asthe 
pasnge if ambiguous), Colebrooke as a general 
definition extends the term Samanamns to asce- 
ties of various tribes (p. 204). 

Bot to examine Cunningham's argument. 
He mentions first that Duddha was called Mahé 
Sramana, but this proves no more than that 
this term was emplojed by Buddhists, adopted 
by them as it was by the Jainas (Colebr. ne, 
p- 196) and ascetics generally, as is evidbnt from 
the inseription placed over the remains of the 
Indian who committed himself to the flames at 
Athens (Strabo, lib. xv. p. 720 Caanob). 

Ho then concludes that the Sramanas or 


Germanw of Megasthenes must be the Buddhists, | 


because itis said that women wero allowed to 
join them (¢uppiddcodeir) on taking vows of chas- 


tity (drcyopéras ‘agpokrdie), adding that the 


Buddhists alone had nuns; but here we observe 
the words in the original do not bear out the 
assertion that the women were under vows, 
or became nuns; and we also find the same 
words need by Nearkhos (Strabo, xv., § 66 
ed. Siebonkees) in reference to tho Brahmans 


\euppiordpeir Favre wit yuraieae), so thal this is 


consideration. The identification of the first 
with the Arhans will not, I think, 
for their | studying the art of 
, &e., whieh does not apply to the 
condition of the Rabat; and secondly, as we 
know that at the time when Baddha became 


an ascetic, there were in the mountains a class | 


of men clotled as these mountaineers are de. 
scribed, in skins of stags, &e. As to the 
vepriran it is distinctly said * yiprove dcafir,” 
i sae . 7 3 

' ANAdBion of Alexandrina, Strom, Ub, 
eae ane Clemens audrigas, Sire, lib. L 











which will apply to no portion of the Buddhist 
community. Tho weAlrum are described as 
up, which is oqually foreign to Buddhist 
custom, 

With respect to the division of the Germanm, 
deseribed by Megasthenes, into "YAoHcos, larpixos, 
srror—if the “YhoSin:™ be Alobhiya" in Sans. 


| krit, it does not seem to refer exclusively to the 


Baddhists, for there were other nscetica who 
lived in woods and fed on berries; nor is it so 
applicable to the Baddhist as to others, for the 
Aranynka or Buddhist ascetic was allowed to 
receive food from the householders (eid, Prati- 
moksha). With respect to the larpuem, even if 
this were a corruption of wparico, how do we 
account for the description that they were 
physicians and concerned themselves with 
women? a thing strictly forbidden to tho 
Budilbint. 
On the whole we 860 ho reason to ongoe the 
antiquity of the Baddhist community from any 
_ Bat observe, on thé othor hand, that the word 
Sramana (ie, Germanw) is distinguished by 
Buddha himself from the Brabman, and yet 
doca nut refer to his followers, (Lalita Pist., pp. 
248, 216). “Bhikshus! there are Brahmans 
ond Sramanas who beliove that there ix _ purity 
resulting from abstinence,” &c., and so on, 
ie ages the same division between 
| ns Sramans is observed, which is 
noticed by the Greck writers above quoted. Wo 
argae therefore that this division was ono goner- 
ally acewpted, and was equivalent to Brahmans 


ee | 









oi meeting a Shaman with a joyfal face, ce. 


So that even before he entered ona religious 
life we read of this sect of Sramanas as oxisting 
commonly in India, proving (unless we allow a 
great solecism) that this appellation was applied 


to others besides Buddhists. If this wore once 


a . 


granted, the argument falls to the ground. 
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SANSERIT AND OLD:CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.5., M.BA.S. 
(Continued from p. 103.) 


No, LXXVI. 


The present copper-plate grant was published 


originally, with a rough facsimile, by the late 
Bil Gafgidhar Sistri in the Jour. Bo. Br. R. 
As, Soc., Vol. Tl, pp. 4and 12; and it has been 
repeated by Prof. Bhindirkar at tlem, Vol. 
ATV, p. 16. The lithograph now appears for 
the first time. 

My transcription is from the original plates, 
which belong to‘ Nansa Walad Kansan,’ of Nirpan 
in the Vigatpurl Taluka of the Nasik District.* 
The plates are two in number, each about 


8" long by 53" broad; the edges of them are 


raised into rima, and the inscription has been 


very well preserved, They are connected by 


two rings. The right-hand ring is a plain 
copper wire about }" thick, bent into the form of 


a ring of about 1)* in diameter; but the two- 


ends of the wire do nob appear to have boen 
ever soldered together. Tho loft-hand ring, 
which had not been cut when tho platos came 
into my hands, ie about |" thick and 1)” in 


diameter; the seal on it is circular, about 1)" 


in diameter, and has, in relief on o countcrannk 


surface, at the top, the moon,—in the centre, the: 
motto $ri-Jayidéraya,—nnd at the bottom, lotns, | 


Itis a Western Chalukyo grnt of X aga- 
vardhana, also called Tribhavaniéraya, the 
con of Jaynsimhavarm a’, also called Dha- 
rairaya, who was one of the younger brothers 
of PulikédlIL From the motto on. the senl, 
it is probable that Jayasituhavarid had also the 
title of Jayaaraya, 

The grant is not dated. It records the gift 
of tho village of Balegri ma, in the G4 pa- 


riahtra district, to the establishinent of tho — 


god Kapalévara, or Siva as the wearer of a 
garlavd of skulls. ‘This village has been identi- 


fied for mo by Mr. J. A. Baines, C. 8., with 


the modern Delgaum-Taralha about twelve miles 
to the north-cast from Vigatpurl. 

The doubtful points about this grant are,—l, 
that it is in the Giirjarn characters; 2, that it 
gives tho title of Satyiéraya to Kirttivarma J; 
$, that it allota ‘the horse of the breed called 


Chitrakay'ba’ to Pulikési I1; and 4, that it 








P BE Garetdlvar Shatet 
pis rene * ba Marea ‘Bhala Thakdr, form 
the vallvy of ' uciwar, oad pow of 5 


by itself, to denote the re 


a younger to his elder brother. 


palished the grart ‘ths ! 


speaks of Pulikééi If asa parama-mdhéicara. 
But, on the whole, [am notinclined to question 
its genuineness, Considering the locality from 
which tho grant comes,—so far to the north 
from Vitipi, which was then the capital of the 
Western Chalakyas ; and comparatively #o near 
to the Girjara capital,—it is probable enough 
that the Girjara characters would be used, 
instead of the Western Chalakya. Another 
resalt of this branch of the Western Chalukyas 
being looated in so far an outlying part of their 
dominions may casily have been a want of 
knowledge as to the exact nature of the genea- 
logical and historical statements recorded in the 
Western Chalakya grants. Or even « mere act 
of carelessness on the part of the engraver may 
have given the title of Satyiéraya to Klriti- 
vari I, instead of to Pulikési IT, to whom, by 
the way, oo second title at all is allotted in this 
grant. And thongl itis not at all likely that 


the worship of Mabdivara, or Siva, by Pulikési 


TI. was ever so oxelusive as to justify his being 
called a pavanct-ndhéivara; yot the Westorn 
Chalukyas undoubtedly encouraged the warship 


of Siva qvite os liberally ag the worship of 


Brahimi and Vishna and Jinende. 
The Nigarardhana whois mentioned in line 


13 must hare boon the preceptor of Palikedi 11. 


Such at least is the striotly correct interpretation 


of the epithet Si. Nadgavardhaaa-pdildandhy dtu. 


which ia applied here to Palik’si IL. In some 
other inseriptions,—#, gy Nos. 3 to 10 of Dr. 


| Bihler's Chaulukyn grants at Vol. ¥I, Ly 180 ; 


and the ‘Sihvar’ grant of Jayachan 
Pandit, Vol. IV, p. 94, —pdidetnsithy ater i used, 
onship of son to 
father; and in the two Valabhi grants published 
by Dr. Bahler at Vol. VI, pp. 1d and 17, it is 
vied, in addition to feeya antec aod feayedurjich, 

to express the bond of filial and fraternal alfex- 

tion anil respect uniting a son to his father and 
Bat, to inter- 
pret it otherwise than i in tt litern) sense here, 











would necessitate our taking Nigavardlena 
| to be another name of Kirttivarma 1; and there 


is nowhere any corroborative evidence to justify 


pares te the Northern Eorkan," 
For brevity, and sonreninest-at distinction, I shall call 





tod- | him in futare police Ja 
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this. Itis plainly used here in the sense in | No. XII, at Vol. V, p. 5l,and in line 12-13 of 


which itoccursin Scdmi-Mahdstna-pdddaudhydts | No, XV, at id., p. 155; and it haa the same 
in, ¢.g., line lof No, XL, at Vol. VII, p. 161, | purport as pddubhalta, which occurs inline 14 
and in Bhagavat-paddnudhydia in line 13-14 of | of No. XII, and in line 13 of No. XV. 


Transcription, 
Firat plate, 

["] Swasti |(\|) Jaynty=ivishkritam Vishnér-vvirihath kshdbhit-Arnnavath | dakshin-dnnata- 
("] damehtr-fgra-visrinta-bhavansm vapuh || Srimatith sakala-bhavann-sathstiyamina-Ma- 
[*] navyn-sagétrinim Hiviti-potranim sapta-ldkamitribhily sapta-mitribhi 
[*] r=abhivardhi*tanim Karttikéya-parirakshan-ivipta-kalyina-paramparanit: 
[*] bbhagavan- -Niiriyana-prnsida-samsadite-variha-linchh*(ichha)n-kshana® : 
[*] kshana-vasik rit-iédsho-mabibhritam Chalukyanim? kulam-alamkarishnér=a- 
['] évamédh-ivabhritha-snina-pavitrikpita-gitrasys satyiéraya-Sri-Kirttivarmma- 
["] rajasy=itmajo-néka-narapati-sata-makota-tatea-kti-ghrishta-charay-dravi- 
[?] ndé Mira- -Malaya-Mandara-sam ina-dhairyy=har- ahar=abhivardhamina-vara-kari-ra- 
fe] aol manijav-nika-Ram‘hachitr’-ikhyah(khya)-pravara-toramges- 
[) méu(o)-dpaArjita-svardjya-vijita-Chéra-Chéla-Pindya-kramigata-rijya-tra- 
(*"] yah frimad-uttard path-Adhipati-Sri-Harsha- 


Second plate. 


[*] parijay-dpalabdh-ipara-nimadhéyah Sri-Nigavardhans-pid-iinn. 
(**) dhyata(h*]  parama-mih(ivarah Sri-Pulakésivallabhah tasy=iinujd bhrati  vijit-A- 


[7*] ri-sakala-pakshd dhariérayah Sri-Jayasiiigha(sc.situha)varma-rijasstasya —sinus= 
tri¢tri)-bliovand- 

(**] draya(b*] Sri-Nigavardhana-rijah — sarvviin=-dv=iigimi-vorttamiina-bhavishya[tm*]é"=cha 
narapa- 





['"] tin=samanndarsayaty=asta vah satnviditam yath=ismAbhir=Giparishtra-vishay-imta[h*]- 
Sad Spear atk sbdrangah ‘sa(sd)parikara a-chiita-bhate-pravééya — i-chathdr-frkk-" 
para. 

["*] kshiti-sthiti-aemakilina[m*] = miita-pitrér=uddisy-Atmanag=cha —_—vipula-pupya-yasi-bhi- 
(**) we aaa eek Balimma-Thakkura-vijiaptikaya Kjipiléavarasya Guggula-paji- 

nimittal m 
[™] tan-[n* Jivasi-mahdveatibhya upabhigiyn salila-pirvvakarn pratipiditas=tad=asmad-vathiyai- 
pe") reanyair=vv=igimi-nripatibhi[h* } farad-abbra-chatchalam jivitam=dkaly (layy)=ayam=- 
asmad-diydé-nomantaryalh*] 
[("") pratipilayitavyaé-ch=tty=uktam bbagayatd Vyisina | Bahubhir=vvasodhi bhukti rija- 
(“] bhis=Sagar-idibhih yasya yasya yadi bhiimis=tasyn tasya tadi phalam-iti |(|/) 
(**] Sva-dattim: para-dattim vA yd harjta vasumdharam shashtitn varisha(#c, varsha)-sahasrini 
vishthayim jayaté krimifh*) || 


Translation. 
Hail! Victorious is the form, which was that 
ef a boar, that was manifested of (¢4e god) 


Vishon,—which troubled the ocean, and which 


§ The rule of doubling somesnante after oa letter Fis 


sometimes attended to, add ace 
* Conf. pancha for paiicha Te 1 Mv of the Tes hi Gosare 
grant at Jour. Bo. Br. R. As. S6e., Vol. X 


® This form of the # cocurs only here, to in aahaart 
1.25, and, doubled, in irauainete 1.1. The second, and 
more anal, Sore 08-6 cand es tale Laooelghtons conver tbe 


doubled fora in drnnava, |. 18, 


fi tronalates, 
sci the Vovel of tis hast wyllabhe are tek tole ceten: “1 


| bad the earth resting upon the tip of ite ap-lifted 
| Tight-hand tusk! 


(L. 2.)—The son of tho king Sri-Kirt ti- 
var ms the asylom of st 0 aca body 





* This, ia dcaaak: ie a mistake for Chitratanth.. 


" As we have already bad amin, thi rh 
in a tautology. ztan! doamin, this ue of Ghavishye 


pr Ab to nok henal lo experne' the > ble Ik shasoet 
eto repetition of the letter, te done here and . 


L We ha ogous instance 

130. We iarkkady pate in line eur scat 

i Fel elegy our, R. As, Soc, New Series, Vol, I, 
” Satydiraya, 


‘<7 oe er i, 
Cx FRG a a) 
ee 209 ex3glS.s By Ss £28 
28) ee 3 2ROBY22V ne, 
bed Ne te gaia) es % 
f 43 o9 PAD abroc% Bysnatene gr’ R an 
F Shut OB gx oroe Ayby aves e BOR 30) 
z oy 7 § DoQ CrlPO ns of? 20>. | 
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‘Il VALIGVNVUAIA ONV VALICGVAVIIA 40 
INWHD VAXIVIVHD NHALSAM AHL AO TVaAS 


“£29 VNUVS — VALIQVAVIIA 40 
LAVAS VANNIVHSD NYALSHM AHL 40 Vas 


jam, / PB GR 222 BONY! aE, HF 


Yas 
fe le ae WR {oor Be (Ges aad oe Ss } 
2s 2 fe OMe Ob Bier. Crouz CBCre SER 
eller BE re (SE £Arg ZoraPatyeraS ve (Gri 
Wide ee pikoge ae » Calle Peas Sy | 

{ha AU (°sSanx - ecto ant! clad 
‘Sones oat (Lak x ! By 2H 
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was purified by ablutions performed after cele- 
brating horse-sacrifices; and who adorned the 
family of the Chalukyas, who are glorious, 


and who are of the kindred of Minavya whichis — 


praised throughout the whole world, and who are 
the descendants of Hiriti, and who are nourished 
by seven mothers who are the mothers of man- 


kind, and who have an uninterrupted continuity | 


of prosperity acqaired by the protection of (the 
god) Kiirttikéya, and who have had all kings 
made subject to them on the instant at the sight 
of the gn of the boar which they acquired 
through the favour of the holy (god) Niriyana, 
—was Sri-Pulak4éivallabha, the water- 
lilies of whose feet were scratched by the edges 
of the diadems of many hundreds of kings; 
who was equal in steadfastness to(the mountains) 


Méro and Malaya and Mandara; the army of | 


whose excellent elephants and chariots and 
horses and footeoldiers was always increasing 
day by day; who acquired his own kingdom, 
and the three hereditary kingdoms 
of the Chéras and the Chélas and the Pandyas, 
by means of one horse, as swift as thought, of 
the breed called Chitrakanthn'' ; who possessed 
a second name“ which he had acquired 
by defeating the glorious Sit-Harsba, the 
supreme lord of the region of the north; who 
meditated on the feot of St-Nigavardhane ; 
and who was a devout worshipper of (ihe god) 
Mahéévara. 

(L. 14.)—His younger brother was the king 
SriJayasimbavarma, the asylum of the 
earth**, who conquered all the ranks of his 

(L. 15.) —Hisz son, thé king Sr!-Na ga var- 
dhana, the asylum of the three worlds’. issues 
his commands to all future and present and 
foture’® kings :— 


(L. 17.) —“ Be it known to youthat,forthesake | 


of (Owr) parents and in order that We Ourselves 
may acquire great religious merit and fame, the 
village of Balegrima, which lics in the dis- 
trict of GSparishtra, has been given by us, 
at the request of Balimma-Thakkura, with 
Kbations of es and i a the winnie 


and the uperikara, and not to be entered by 
the irregular or the regular troops, and to en- 
dore as long as the moon and the ann and the 
ocean aod the earth may last, for the purpose of 
the (rite called) Guggula-piljd™* of the temple af 
(tha god) Kapilésyara'', and, for their usufruct, 
to the great ascetics who reside at that (temple). 
Therefore this our gift shonld be assented to 
and preserved by future kings, whether of our 
lineage or others, having borne in mind that 
life ig as transient as an antumn-clond,” 

(L, 23,)—And so it has been said by the holy 
Vyasa :—Land has been enjoyed by many kings, 
commencing with Sagara; he, who for the time 
being possesses land, enjoys the fruits of it! He 
is born as @ worm in ordare for the duration of 


| sixty thousand years, who confisentes land that 


has been given, whether by himself or by 
another | 
No. LXXVII. 

This is another of the Neriir plates, of which 
I have spoken at Vol. VII, p. 161. General 
LeGrand Jacob gave a notice-of this grant, but 
did not publish it in detail. He treated it, in 
fact, as two separate inscriptions; the first and 
second plates being given as No. V in his 
paper, and the third plate as No. VII. Itis 
plain, however, from the measurement of the 
plates, and from the uniformity of the writing, 
and from the context of lines 31 and 32 in my 
transcription, that we haye one entire grant, 
and not parts of two separate grants. 

My transcription is from the original plates, 
which are three in number. The first mensures 
about 84° long, the ends of the lines being 
broken off, by 4° broad: The second is entire, 
and measures 9%," long by 4)” broad. The 
third plate, again, is only a fragment, the last 
two or three lines being broken off; it measures 
9} long by 3" broad. Measuring from the top 
and the left side of each plate, the ring-hole 
occupies exactly the same position in plate III 
asin plates land II. The cilges of the plates 
are raised into rims to protect the writings. 
In addition to the parts broken away, plates I, 


Il 4, and RSV AeEe eat oepe Gaenged by saat 





ial ies uke note 7 above. Seo aleo para. 4 of the intro- 
anchor romans to No. LA XVII. 
us sccond mame, howerer,—that of Paranéjvara, or 
' Supreme Lord,’ —is omitted. 
us + Fribhwnoedinaye. 
M Bee note 8 above. 
 Guggula, guggulu, guggale, guzgila, ia bdellium, o 


or resin, which is burnt and sient take 
ee ener 
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Plate Il a is better preserved; but here, as 
elsewhere, many passages would have been very 
doubtful but for the style followed in this 
grant being so well known. On the outside of 
plate II] there are the remains of six lines of 
writing,—probably a later addition to, or vari- 
ation of, the original grant; detached letters 
are legible enough here and there, but no con- 

nected passage can be deciphered. The ring 
and seal of this grant have been lost. The 
characters are those of the usual Western Cha- 
lnkya alphabet,—very similar to those of No. 
XXIX, at Vol. VI, p. 85, but not qnite so 
well formed, and with the same slope to the 
right. 

It is a Western C haluk ya grant of Vija- 
yiditya, dated Saka 622 (1p. 700-1), in 
the fourth year of his reign. Itis issued from 
his victorious camp at the city of Riséna- 
nagara, and it records the grant of the village 
of Neridr itself, bounded on each side by the 
villages of Ballivalligrima and Sahamyapura. 
The former of these is evidently the modern 
‘Wullawal’ of the Trigonometrical Survey 
Map, about three milea to the west of Nertir; 
but the map does not give any name corres- 
ponding to Sahamyapura. I am not able at 
present to identify Ris@nanagara, unless it is 
Risin in the Abmadnagar District, about 
twenty-two miles W. by N. from Korti. 

Thave translated Il. 10 to 15 in such away as to 
make the ‘horse of the breed called Chitrakantha’ 
belong to VikramAdityal. In this I differ 
from Mr. Rice, who translates the BAMe passage in 
the Vokkaléri grant (Vol. VIII, p. 23)) in such 
a way as to make this horse belong to Saty A- 
frayaorPulikést 11, The whole passage from 
line 8 to line 19, including three generations, is s 
genitive construction ; and itis possible to apply 
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guroh, 1. 12, and thus to make the horse belong 
to Pulikési [1,—instead of applying it, as I do, to 
Vikramdditya. . bhatfarakasya, Il. 14-15. 
The only direct statements that we have on 
this point are,—1, Il. 12-13 of No, XXVIII 
(Vol. VI, p. 76), where the nominative congtruc- 
tion is used, and the horse is specifically stated 
tobelong to Vikramaditya I ;—32, 1. 9 of the 
spurious grant of Vikramiditya I, No. XLV 
(Vol. VII, p. 219), which follows the construc- 
tion and language of the preceding ;—3, Il. 11- 
IZ ofthe spurious grant of Polikéai I, No. XLIV 
(Vol. VII, p. 211), where the horse is 
allotted, neither to Vikramiditya I., nor to 
Puolikési IT, but to Pulikdsit I-—and 4, ll. 
10-12 of No. LXXVI above, where the horse, 


under the mistaken name of Kanthachitra, is 
made to belong to Pulikdé4ill. This last 


grant may, or may not, be genuine; bot it is at 


| any rate one of no particular authority. And . 


the only authoritative statement that remains is 
that contained in the first of the four grants 
that T have just spoken of. Looking now to 
the wording of the present grant,—if the epithet 
ending with vijigishih were intended! to be con- 
strued with sra-gurdh, then the natural arrange- 
ment would have been to place avanipati-tritay- 
dntaritdi, ‘which (regal splendour) had been 
interrupted by a confederacy of three kings",’ 
ajter, instead of before, sva-qurdh. These words can 
only have been placed before eva-gurih expressly 
for the sake of emphasis, and to indicate that 
the epithet ending with vijigishdh ia not to be 
construed with sva-gurdh. I do not know of 
any extraneous evidence, apart from these 
inscriptions, bearing on this point; and,—in the 
absence of such—on the authority of No. 
x3 , and on the arrangement of the words 
in the present grant, we cannot bat allot the 





the epithet ending with vyigthdh, 1. 11, to sva- | horse to Vikramaditya I. 
Transcription. 
Firat plate. 


(*) Svasti  [|/*] Jayaty=ivishkritah  Vishnér=vviraham kshé{bhit-A nN 
bnata-daieahtegra-rigrh{nta-bhoveanis ge ee lan sy 


(*) pub [i!*] Srimathn sakala-bhavana-sathstOyamina-Manavya-sagé[tranitn] 


potri(mim sapta-1d)- 


[*] Lersohiribbiocospee mat ribhir=abhivarddhitindm 


kalya{ pa-paratipardJ- 
(*) pi 


Haritt- 
Karttikéya-parira[kshans }-pripte- 


AR ek act ino 


ti Wp igs has bistealises tang ike eccaeien Gl Ee a, Gin cL ee 
" Mr. Rice has altogether missed the moaning of thease words, which he renders by ‘together with that (wealth) 


inberited for three 
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(*) mabibbtia | Cbalieynksh kala sJohybeabramdh-abhrite-nkae 
ane pavitrikrita |. 

[*] gitrasys Sri-Pala{ké)éi[ va)Mabha-mahéra ([jasya sijnoh pardkra[m-ikrinta-Vanaviizy-A]- 
ba di-para-nripati-mandala-pranibaddha-viguddha-kirttih [Sri-Ki]rttivarmma-[prithivivallabha- 


mahsiriija |- 
[*] s=tasy=A tmajas=samara(iitmajasya samara)-sarisakta-sakal-Ottardpath-¢(éva]ra-Sri- 
Harshavarddhana-pardjay-dpa}- 


[°] tta-paraméévara-éabdasya’® SatyAsraya-Sri-prithivi[va }lla{bha }-ma[hirdj-idbirijs-paramé]- 
[‘*] évarasya priya-tanayasya prajhidte-nayasya [khaJd(gla-mi(tra-sahiyasya — Chitraka}- 
| Second plate; first side. 
[**] -oth-a bhidhina-pravara-turaigamén-aikén-aiy=6teirit®-dé¢sha-vijigishbr=avanipati-tri- 
[**) tay-dntaritim  sva-guréh  ériyam=tmasiit-kritya prabhiiva-kulifa-dalita-Pindya-Chdla- 
[“] Kérala-Kalabhra”.prabbriti-[bhd )bhrid-adabhra"-vibhramasy = in-any-dvanata - Kéichipati- 
maku- 


[**] ta-chumbita-pid-Ambujasya © Vikramiiditya-Satyiérayn-éri-prithivivallabha-mabirdj-adhi- 
["*] raja-paramésvara-|bhattijrakesya - priya-sindh = pitur=ijiayi  Bilénduédkhara[sya] 
(}*) Tarakirdtir-ive daitya-balam=sti-samuddhatath trairijya-Kifichipati-balam-avashtabhya ka- 
[‘*] sa i int SNC RIT Ske sakal-ttaripatha-natha- 
(**] pérjjit-Orjjita-palidhvaj-adi-samasta-plramaiévaryya-chihnasya Vinnyaditya-Satyigraya-éri- 
f**] prithivivallabha-mahiréj-idhirija-paraméévara-bhattirakasya priy-itmajad=éaiéa[va év=A]- 
["] dhi(gat-d }sésh-istra-[Sijstré dakshin-Asi-[vijayijni  pitimabd  samunmii[lita-nijkbi- 
Second plate ; second ride. 

(™) Ja-kantaka-samhatir-nttaripatha-vijigishér=gguri[r=-agrata é6)y =ihava-vyipliramed- 

[*"] charann=ariti-gaja-ghat-ipitana-vidiryyamina-kripina-dhi 1agra-vigrah-dgré- 

i") yingerotery parim(ri)ma(fimu)ichikrita-éatro-mandalé Gatngd-Yamuna(ni)- 

ilidhvaja-pa- 
("*] da( ?ds )-da( dha )kcka-mabAéabda-chihna-minikya-matathgaj-Adin=pitrisit-karvvan=paraih= 


a-rijakam=n- 








1 The reading bere, which ia followed also in |. 0 of 
No. LEXYVIII, and in L 13 of No. LAXIX, ia better than 
the reading in |. 10 of the Vokkaléri grant at Vol. VIII, 


3. 
P'S ‘This is the reading alec in No. LXXVII, 1. 10-11, 
andin No. LXXIX, |. | Fas Voxbaltel grant, L. 12-13, 
reada aly = Gteddit-difsha; bat, though the rest of the 
pamage is diftorent, oe eciKea 1 | ee a ee 
p. 211). in L 1218 of No. XX TI (Vol. VI, p. 7e tho 


ka-somoramubhdshe. = 
9-10 ee graye of Yai I. (No. XLV, 
Vol. VII, p. 219), the gis oie pra kt-ntmarg 
kha," In No. XXXIX (Vel. Vif, p. 111), Second Part, 
a oie 





mt s | 
and Fourth Part L 745, the tracing 
edie amar bark opened her, 
Cesena air ies tema 
be an. fire, oF wh may aide 
bot I do not think that thero @ any Anusvd 
LXXVIII and LE XIX do not throw | 
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["*] tsirayan=Vateardja i[v=in-apé)kshitwipara-sihiynkas=tad-avagrahin-nirggatya —sva-bhnj- 


Avashta- 

["] mbha-prasidhi(di)t-Aéésha-visvambharah prabhor-akhandita-cakti-trayatvich=chhatra- 
mada-bhatjanatvad=ndira- 

(™] tvan=niravadyatvid=yas=samasta-bhuvan-iérayas=sakala-piramaisvaryya-vyakti-héta-pali(li)- 
dhvaj-idy-njva(jjva)- 

("| la-prajya-rajyd Vija[yiditya-Sa]tySéraya-érl-prithivivallabha-mahirij-idhbirije- 
paraméévara-bha- 

(™] thirakas=-earvvin=(va[m=Ajiapayajti [|*] Viditamesstu vi-smibhir=-dvé-viméaty-uttara- 


shat-chhatéahu Saka-varshé- 

(*] shveatitéshn § pravarddhamdna-yijaya-rajya-samvatearé chaturtthd vyarta(rita)miind 
Riséna™’-nagara 

Third plate; first side. 

(*") m-adhivasati © vijaya-skandhiviré © Ashida(dha)-paurpuamisyimh | Nandé™.. . ya- 
vijnipansyA Wa(?)tea(?)- 

[*] sagdtra(tri)sya(ya) Hévasvimi-dikshita-pantriya Jannasyiminal putriya Disasviminé 
Tridi(?di)ge(?pe)- 

[*) vishayé  Vili(?hi)ge(Pbhe)-nadi-tata-sthah © Ballidyalligrima-Sahamyapura-grimayér= 
mmadhya-sthah Nerii- 

[*] rnnimai grimas-sa-bhigas=sarvva-bidha(dha)-parihird dattah [|!|*] Tad=igimibhi 
asmad-vathéyair=anyais=cha rija- 

(™] bhir-Ayur-aidvaryy-idinath —_vilasitam=achirim4u-chamehalam=avagachchhadbhir=i-chandr- 





firka(rkka)-dhar-Argpava-sthiti- 
(*] samakilarn © yasad-chichishubhis=sva-datti-niryviséshatn | _—_—paripilaniyam=uktaii=cha 
bhagavatd yéda-vyé- es | | 
[*] séna Vydstna [|*] Bahubbir-yvasudhi bhuktd rija(bhJis-Sagar-Adi{bhih  yasya] 


yasyn yada bhimis-ta- 
("| [sya tasys tajdi phalam [l/*] Svan=dituth su-maha[ch-chhakyam dobkham= 
anyasya palanath dinath vi pajlo{nmem) v=8ti di{na)*’- 
Translation. | subject to them on the instant at the sight 
Hail! Victorious is the form, which was that | of the sign of the boar, which they acquired 
of a boar, that was manifested of (fhe god) | through the favour of the holy (god) Niriyapa,— 
Vishno,—which troubled the ocean, and which | was Sri-Kirttivarmé, the favourite of the 
had the earth resting upon the tip of its uplifted | world, the Great King, whose pure fame was 
right-hand tusk ! established in the territories of the hostile kings 
(L. 2.)—The son of the Great King Sri- | of Vanavisi and other (cities), that had been 
Pulakééivallabha—whose body was.| invaded by his prowess. 
purified by ablations performed after celebrating (L. 8.)—His son Was Satyfidraya, the 
horse-sacrifices, und who adorned the family | favourite of the world, the Great King, the an- 
of the Chalikyas, who are glorious; who are of | preme king, the supreme lord, who had aequired 
the kindred of Manavya, which is praised over | the title of ‘Sapreme Lord’ by defeating Sri- 
the whole world; who are the descendants of | Harshavardhana, the warlike lord of all the 
Hariti: who have ‘boen nourished by seven | region of the north. 
mothers, who are the mothers of mankind ; who (L. 10.)—His dear son was Vikrama- 
have attained an uninterrupted continuity of | ditya-Satyiéraya, the favonrite of the 
prosperity through the protection of (fhe god) | world, the Great King, the supreme king, the 
Karttikéya ; and who have had all kings made | supreme lord, the venerable one,—who was 








Gen. Jacob’ winds Hee at ™ One consonant aod rowel are quite uncertain hore 

. poration rowel yt sh and | There seems to be visible the letter r subjoined to them. 

Gogh the tard pablo mag bean with ibe lower. pert Pie hey Mega he Repo Dr at Aa end of the line; 
soveadell wey, L-comeinn set a he ) Th eee ta wl yee ' ‘two or thres lines more, 
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Ne eee ______ 


conversant with the art of government; whose 


only aid was his sword; who was desirous of 


conquering all people, whom he drove before him 
by means of only one horse of the breed called 
Chitrakantha™ ; who, having acquired forhimeelf 
the regal splendour of hia father, which bad 
been interrupted by a confederacy of three kings, 
subdued: (like Indra), with the thunderbolt 


which was his prowess, the mighty tumult of 


the mountains which were the Pigdya and the 
Chile and the Kérala and the Kalsbhra™ and 
other kings; and who had the-waterlilies which 
were his feet kissed by the diadem of the lord 
of Kaicht, who had bowed down before no 
other. 

(L. 15.)—His dear son was Vinay Ai- 
ditya-Satyisérayas, the favourite of the 
world, the Great King, the supreme king, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one,—who, having 
at the command of his father arrested the 
extremely exalted power of the lord of Kanehi 
whose kingdom consisted of three (component) 
dominions, just as Tirakirati® (af the command) 
of (his father) Balénduétkhara™ did arrest 
the power of the demons, cansed the rulera of 
Kaméra® and Parasika and Sitbala and 
other islands to pay tribute to him; and who 


was possessed of the pdjidhraja™ and all the | 


other mighty insignia of supreme dominion 
which he had acquired by crushing the lord of 
all the region of the north. 

(L. 19.)—His dear son, Vijay Adit ya- 
Satyféraya, the favourite of the world, 


the Great King, the supreme king, the supreme | 
lord, the venerable one,—who even in his 
| livalli and Sshamyapura on the bank of the 


childhood acquired a knowledge of all the writ- 
ings on the use of weapons; who, his grand- 
father having been victorious in the region of 
the south, uprooted the thicket of the thorn- 
bashes which was the assemblage of his foes 


(in that direction); who, following the avoca- | 


tion of war even in front of his father who was 
desirous of conquering the region of the north, 
had the edge of his sword worn away by splitting 
open the foreheads of the elephants of his foes ; 


™ dirs. 
sf lene saggerted two possible explanations of paji- 





who was in the foremost rank in all battles; 
who was flavoured with the quality of excellent 
impetuosity ; who drove back the bands of his 
enemies; who,—while acquiring for his father 
the tokens of the (ricer) Gaigi and the 
(river) Yamuni and the pélidheaja, and the 
insignia of the dhakkd-drum and the mahd- 
iabda, and rabies and elephants, &c.,—having 
been attacked by his enemies, (who turned upon 


| him) while they were fleeing, and having been 


somehow or other, through the foreo of des- 
tiny, led away (info great dunger),—by hia 
prowess quelled the anarchical disturbance in 
his country, and, resembling Vatsaraja in not 


| depending on any other for assistance, came 


safely through his obstacles and tranquillised 
the whole world by the support of hisown arm ; 
who, being then the lord, became the asylum 
of the whole world™ by reason of possessing 
in all their integrity the three constituents of 
power, and by reason of having broken the 
pride of his enemies, and by reason of his high- 
mindedness, and by reason of his blamelessness ; 
and who pcasesses the pafidhvaja, which indi- 
cates entire supreme dominion, and the other 
brilliant (inzignia of) mighty sovereignty,—thus 


issues his commands to all people :— 


(L. 30.)—“ Be it known to you! Six hon- 
dred and twenty-two of the Sake years having 
expired, and the fourth year of (Our) increasing 
and victorious reign being current, and ((ur) 
victorious camp being located at the city of 


| Raisénanagara™,—on the day of the full- 


moon of the month Ashidha, tho village named 
Neriir, situated between the villages of Bal- 


river (?) Vilige in the (?) Iridige district, has 
been given by Us, at the request of Nandd...... 
ya, with the enjoyment of it and with the relin- 
quishment of all opposing claims, to Dévasvim! 
of the (?)Vatsa g3fra, the son's son of Rava- 
avimidikshita and the sonofJannasvimi. This 
(grant) should be preserved by futore kings, 
who are desirous of acquiring fame, whether 
they belong to our lineage or to other families, 
SS, a ee 







dhvaja or pili-kftana, at Vol, VIL, pp. 111 and 245, bat 
the meaning ie still doubifal. The etplanstion » 
by Mr. Bies in his introdastory rem to the Vokh 
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as long aa the moon and the sun and the earth 
and the ocean last, just as if it were a grant 
made by themselves, bearing in mind that the 


as the lightning,” 

(L. 37.)—And it has been said by the holy 
Vyiisa, the arranger of the Védas :—Land has 
been enjoyed by many kings, commencing with 
Sagara; he, who for the time being possesses 
land, enjoys the fruits of it! It isa very easy 
thing to give one's own property, but the pre- 
servation of (tie granf of) another is difficult; 
(ifthe question is) whether giving or preserving 
(is the more meriforious act),—preservation is 
better than giving !* 

No. LXXVIII. 

This is another of the Nertir plates, trans- 
cribed and translated in fall by General Le- 
Grand Jacob as No. IL in his paper, 

My transcription is from the original plates. 
They are three in number, about 94" long by 
4) broad; the edges are raised into rims to 
protect the writing. The third plate is eaten 
through byrust ina few places. The other two 
plates have not suffered in this way. But the 
whole inscription was evidently very much 
injured by whatever process was adopted to clean 
it for General Jacob's Pandit: for the hand-copy 
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attached to his paper, rough an it is, shews 
that at that time the whole inscription wus very 


legible indeed; whereas how, though it ig 
charms of life and riches, &¢., are as evanescent | suf 





sufficiently legible to any one who knows the 
text from other similar grants, to any one else 
it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to 
decipher the greater part of it. The ring, which 
had not been cut when the grant came into my 
hands, is about ,” thick and 4)" in diameter. 
The seal is circular, about 1}" in diameter, and 
has, in relief on a countersunk surface, a stand- 
ing bour, facing to the proper right ; a facsimile 
of it is given on the same plate with the 
Western Chalukys grant of Nigavardhana. The 
characters are of the same type as those of the 
preceding grant. 

It is another Western Chalnokyo grant of 
Vijayaditys, andis dated Saka 627 (4.0. 
705-6), in tenth year of his reign. It records 


the grant of the village of Hikulamba 


orHikulambha. I cannot find any name 
approaching this‘on the map; but the inserip- 
tion tells us that it was in the same vishaya or 
district with Neriir itself, the name of which 
seems to have been Iridige, and which, as it is 
called a mahésaplama, appears to have been 
one of the districts constituting the Seven 
Konikanas. | 


Transcription, 
Firat plate. 


[*] Svasti — [ji*] 


Jayaty=ivishkritam © Vishodh 


virihath  kshdbhit-drpa(rnna)vath 


dakshin-Onnata-dathshtr-Agra-vidrinta-bhuvanam 


[\l*]  Srimatich 
putrinim sapta- 


[*] vapuh 


[ *] lékamityibhis=sapta-mitribhir-abhivarddhitandr 


kalyina-pa- 


sakala-bhuvana-sainstiyamina-Minavya-sagdtrAndin Hiritt- 


Kirttikéya-parirakshapa-pripta- 


[*] rathparipith bhagavan-Niriyapa-prasiida-samisidita-yariha-Iifichhan-dkshana-kshana-vail- 


[*] krit~iétsha-mahibbritath Chalikyanits kulam-alainkarshn6(rishnd)r=-aévamédh-dvabhritha. 


enfina-pavitrikrita-gi- 
[*] trasya Sri-Pulakdgivallabha-mahirijasya sinuh parikram-ikrinta-Vanavisy-idi-pa- 
[* ] ra-nripati-mandala-pranibaddha-yiguddha-kirttih Sri-Kirttivarm ma-prithivivallabha. 


mahiirajas=ta- 


[ *] sy=4tmajas-samara(Atmajasya samart)-satisakta-sakal-ittaripath-dévara-Sri-Harshavard- 


| dhana-parijay-Opitta-pa- 


["] ram@érarn-dabdasya 
[priya-tanayasya®] 


Satyiisraya-Sri-prithivivallabha-mabirdj-ddhirja-paramésvarasya 


["°] prajiite-nayasya khadga-mitra-sahiiyasya Chitrakagth-ibhidhina-pravara-turathgamén= 


aikéueaiv=6- 





aud lost, 


ériyam=litmasi| t-kri}- 
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Gixaa plate ; firet side. 
[**| tyra Bg tes nee Cnet nee Beebe Du Rbk el SGabbre yar Weney = 
n-any-iva- | 
["*) uata-Kiiich{pati-makuta-chombita-pid-imbujasya § Vikram/iditya-Satyiéraya-éri-prithiviva- 
[“*) Mabha-mahérij-Adhirija-paraméévara-bhattirakasya priya-stind| pitur=i[jimyi Biléjndu- 
["*] éékharasya Tirakdratirsiya daitya-[bajla[m=ati-sa]muddhatam — trairAjya-Kiiichipati- 
balam=ava- 
(“*] shtabhya koradikrita-Kaméra”’-Pirasika-Simhal-idi-dvip-idhipasya sakal-éttaripatha-nd- 
[4 tha-mathan-parjjit-drjjita-palidhvaj- -idi-samasta-piiramaisvaryya-chihnasya Vinayidi- 
[™) tya-SatyAéraya-érl-prithivivallabha-mahirij-idhirija-paraméévara-bhattirakasya priy- 
itmajaé=Sai- 
[**] fava dv=idhigat-isésh-Astra-distrd dakshin-idi-vijayini pitimahd samunmillita-nikhi- 
[**] la-kantaka-samhatir=uttaripatha-vijigishdr=gu(pegu)rér=agrata éy=ihava-vyipiram= 
icharann=a- ‘ 
[™] riti-gajn-ghat-ipitana-visiryyamina-kripina-dhiras=samagra-vigrah-iigrésaras=sa- 
[**] t-sihasa-rasikah pariimukhikrita-éatru-magdel6 Gaigi-Yamuni-pilidhvaja-pada(?da)- 


da(dha)- | | 
Second plate; second sida. 
["*] kkA-minikya**-matathgaj-Adin=pitrisit-karvvan=paraih paliyaminair-Asidyn kathamapi vi- 
(") dhi-vasid=apanité=pi pratipid=éva  vishaya-prakdpam=a-rijakam=otsirayan=Vatsarija 
("*) iv=dn-npékehit-Apara-sihilyakas-tad=-aiy-ivagrahin“ =nirggatya sva-bhuj-Avastambha- 
prasa(si)dhi(di)- 
("] t-iétsha-vidvatibharah = prabhur-akhaydita-éakti-trayatvich=chhatro-mada-bhamjanatvid- 
ndiratvin=nirava- 
(*] dyatvad=yah satmasta-bhovan-iérayas=sakala-piramaiévaryya-vyakti-hdtu-pilidhvaj-idy-n- 
(™] jva(jjyvajla-prajya-rijyd Vijayaditya-Satyiéraya-ért-prithivivallabha-mahirhj-idhiraja- 
(*] paraméSyara-bhattirakas=sarvvin=dvamedjiapayati [|*] Viditam=astn voeamibhi[h*] 
sapta-virniaty-attara-sha- 
[*] t-chhat@shn Saka-varshéshv=atitésha pravarddhamiina-vijaya-rijya-sathyatsaré¢ dadaméd 
varttamiind 
[*) [arf}mad- Upéndra-vijiipanayd mahi-saptamé Iridi(?di)ge(?pe)-vishayé Kumira(?)* ...., 
pol? )ra-grama- 
bag | yorsmmadiyé Hikujamba(?mbha)-nima-grama(mé) véda-védimga-piragibhya  ashta- 
bribmantbhyé [dajttal [j*] 
[*"] Etéshin=nama-gotriny=uchchya(chya)nté [|*] Bhiradvaja-sagétra-Dévasvami Kandika-sagd- 


Third plate. 
(™] tra-Karkkasvimi SBhiradvaéja-sagdtra-Yajiasvimi §§ Kanndinya-sagétra-Nigammasvimi 
Mand galya- 
f**} sagétra-Divasvimi Atréya-sagdtra-Ga(?)rgga(P)svami*® [Kiéyapa]-“*sagdtra-Rudrasvimi 
Vatsa-snsa-** 


[™) gitra-Disavarmmagé dattah [||*] [Ta]d=igimibhir-asmad-vaméyair=anynis=cha rajabhir= 
iryur-ai[éva*®**|ryy-Adinam. 

(*) [vi]lashi(si)tam=achirimén-[chateha ]lam-avagachchhadbhir=4-[cha]ndr-drka(rkka)-dhar- 
firna(rnon)va-sthiti-camakélom 

(*] yaéaé-chichishobhi[h*) sva-datti-nirvvidésha[th paripilaniya*}m=nuktam cha bhagayvata 
véda-vyiiséna Vyiséna [i\*] Bahubhi- 


3 In No. LXXVII, |. 13, the reading it in Kérahi-KaJa- ) wer not read by Gon. Jacob's Pandit also. | 
The Kalablraa aro omitted here 





b bh folk | 9 Gorggaredini ie the of Gon. Jaech's Pandit ; 
Mr Boo neta i but the letters are now very doubi : 
© In No. LX XXVIL 4 a and Wo. LXXIX, 1. 30-1, the —** "This is the ths vending of Gen. Jacob's Pandit ; but these 
reading We deeViL iso fabdt-chihnain tadlya, throe letters are now quite illegible. - 
“ In N wer Il, |. 26, and No. pcre Pr ir the ane “ This repetition oth tor, 9, ine int ae 
reddlinat in rp rahdn, ac. tasnpdd=a ragra inatoad The hand-cop Pandit shows 
of todd dca aveprahad this letter, dia, in dotted lines; butit is really omitted 
“" Three letters aro altogether uncertain here. They ' altogethor. 
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(™] pev(y lasik: bhokta 4 rijabhis-Segar-Adibhir-ya(yya)ayn yasys yada bhimis=tasya iaere 


[“] tadi phalath  {||*] 


Svan=ditan su-mahach-c 
dinam yi pilannm v=ti dAni- 


dubkhameanyasya pilanam 


[“] ch=chhréyé=nupilanam ([||*] Sva-dattim paradattim vi yd haréta vasundharim 


Bhashtim yarsha-sohasrini 
[**) vishthiyarh aw: krimih  [||*) 
likhitam=i 


(*"] dath disanath \° 
Translation. 

Hail! Victorious is the form, which was 
that of a boar, that waa manifested of (the god) 
Vishou,—which troubled the ocean, and which 
had the earth resting upon the tip of its 
up-lifted right-hand tusk | 

(L. 2.)—The son of the great king Srt- 
Pulakééivallabha,—whose body was 
purified by ablations performed after celebrat- 
ing cea, and who adorned the 
family of the Chalikyas, who are glorious ; 
(éo., a5 in No, LXXVII),—was Sri-Kirt- 
tivarmi, the favourite of the world, the 
Great King, (&c., as in No. LKXVII). 

(L. 7.)—His son wasSatyadraya, the 


favourite of the world, the Great King, the 


supreme king, the supreme lord,—who had 
soquired the title of ‘Supreme Lord’ (&c., os 
in No. LXXVII). 

(L. 9.)—[Hie dear son] was Vikram i- 
Sitya-Satyfdraya, the favourite of the 
world, the Great King, the supreme king, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one,—who was 
conversant with the art of government; &c,, 
as in No. LAXVIL.“ 

(L. 14.)—His dearson was Vinayaiditya- 
Baty iéraya, the favourite of the world, the 
Great King, the supreme king, the aupreme lord, 
the venerable one,—who, having at the com- 
mand of his father (é&c., as in No. LA XVII.) 

(L. 18.)—His dear son, Vijay Aditya- 
Saty4éray a, the favourite of the world, the 
Great King, the supreme king, the supreme Jord, 
the venerable one,—who even in his childhood 


acquired a knowledge of all the writings on tho | 


use of weapons; (40., asin No, LAXVII™),— 
thus issues his commands to all people :— 

(L. 29.)—" Beit known to you! Six hon. 
dred and twenty-seven of the Saka years 
having expired, and the tenth year of (Our) 


increasing ane victorious reign being current, — | 


“ Bat omitting any mention of the Kal abbraa, 
“ Bat omitting any mention of the Kal bra 





Mahii-eindhi-vigrahika-Nira[va* jdyapupyavallabhéna 


the village named (?) Hikulamba, between 
the villages of Kumira...2.... . and 
ura, in the mahdsaptama* 

district of () Tridige, has been given by us, at 
the request of the glorious Upéndra, to eight 
Brihmags who are thoroughly acquainted with 
the Védas and the Véddigas, Their names and 
gotros are declared :—It has been given to Déva- 
svimi of the Bhiradvija 96fra, and Karka- 
syiimi of the Kauéika gitra, and Yajiasyaml of 
the Bhiradyija gitra, and NigammasvAm! of 
the Kaundinya gira, and Dévisviimi of the 
Mandgalya gitra, and (?) Gargaévim! of the 
Atréyagitra, and Rudrasyimt of the (?) Kaéyapa- 


-gStra, and Disavarma of the Vatsa gétra, This 


(grant) [should ba preserved] by future kings, 
(&c., as in No, LA XVIT).” 

(L, 38.)—And it has been said by the holy 
Vyisa, the arranger of the Védas:—Land has 
been enjoyed by many kings, commencing with 


| Sagara; (&c.)! Itisa very easy thing to give 


one's own property, (&c.)! He is born aga 


‘| Worm in erdure for the duration of sixty thon- 


sand years, who confiscates land that has been 
given, whether by himself, or by another! 

(L. 42.)—This charter has been written by 
Niravadyapunyavallabha, the high minister on- 
trusted with the arrangement of peace and war, 

No. LXXTX. 
This is the last of the Nerir plates, noticed 


by General LeGrand Jacob as No. IV in his 


paper, but not published in detail by him. 

My transcription is from the original plates. 
They are three in number, about 7}" long by 
43" broad; but m good deal of the firat plate, 
including the whole of the first line, has been 
broken off and lost. The edges are slightly 
raised into rims to protect the writing; the in- 
scription, however, ia here and there so much 
worn away as to be very difficult to read. The 
ring, which had not been out dais 4 Se grant 





** hil. Bava asbanias? 
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came into my hands, is about }” thick and $}" | and with the omissions in the following lines, 
in diameter. The séal is slightly oval, about 1” | I am somewhat inclined to doubt whether this 
by }", and hog, in relief on a countersunk surface, is altogether a genuine grant. 

a standing boar facing to the proper right; a It isan undated Western C haluk yagrant, 
facsimile of it is given on the same plate withthe | of the time of Vijayfidity a, and records 
Western Chalnkya grant of Nigavardhana, The | the grant of the village of Mala var by his son 
characters are of the same type as those of | Vikramiditysa Tl. This village must pro- 
No. XXVIII, at Vol. VI, p. 75. The ortho- | bably be looked for somewhere in the Konkan; 
graphy ie very bad; so much so that, coupling — but I cannot find any name suggestive of it in 
this with the peculiarity of style in I]. 28 to 44 | the Map. 

Firat plate. 

(*] [Svaati || Jayaty=iviabkritam Vishnér=vvirébam keshébhit-lirnnavate dakshin-dnnata]}- 
[*] [darhshte-dgra-viérinta-bh jnvanatm vapofh) [ji*] Sr{tmatith sakala-bhuvana-satstd]- 









(*] (yamina-Minavya)-sagbtra(tri)pa(pit)  Ha(ha)riti(t!)-putra(tri)pim pta-[lékamé)- 

[*} [tribhis=snp }t(a-miitri ]bhir-abhivaddhi(rddhi)ta(ta)na[ m*) KAtti(rtti)kéya-parira- 
_ksh{apa-pripta|. | 

[*] kalya(lyit) pa-para(ia® para (ritjna (gia) bhagavan-Na(ni)ra(ri)yana-prasa(ai)da- 


(*] vara(ra)ha-la(li)fichhan-¢kshana-kehana-vadi(ét)k fit-n(f)éésha-mahi(hf)(bhri}- 

["] tin Chalukyina(nir) kulaw=ale[ th® }karishndr-aévamédh-Avabbritha-sna(enijna- 

[*] pavitri(tel)krita-gitrasya Sri-Pole“késivallabba-mabira(ri))ja[sya*)] sfinfi(nuh) para(ra)- 

[*] kram-s(a)kra(kri)nta-Vanava(va)sy-idi-para-nra(nri)pati-mandala-pranibaddha-viéud(db}a- 
ki- 


(°] (ritih Sri-K]irt[t]ivarmma-pri(pri)thivivallabha-mahira(ré)jas=lesy=itma[jasya  samare)- 
(**] [eathgakta-sa)kal-dttara(ri)path-Gsyara-Sri-Hi(ha)rahavarddhana-pal rijay-pi )- 
[**] [tta-pajram@évara-sabdasya Satya(tya)§[r]aya-é[r]i-[prithivi]- 
Second plate ; first side. 
[**] nayasya (khadga-mitra-sa[hajyasya © Chitrakanth-abhidhdna-pravara-tu[ramge]- 
hee (mén=aiké)n=niv=Otea(tea)rit-AS@sha-vijigishGr=avanipati-tritay-a(f)ntari[ tim sva-gn }- 
[“*] [rob] en ores prabha{bhi)va-kuld(li)éa-dald(li)ta-Pa(pa) odya- 
Chéja-Kéra- 


[°*) J-[Kala®Jbhra®-prabh fti-bbiiblyid-adA (da)bhra-vibhramasy = a(i)n-any-a(@)vanate- 


Ka(ka)fich|-pati-ma- 
[i] kute-churhbits-pad-Ambujasya Vikramiditya-Satya(tyi)érnya-Srl-pri- 


["*] thivivallabha-mahira(ra}j-Adhira(rA)ja-parama(mé)évara-bhatta(tta jrakasya | 
[*’] priya-sfi[néh) pitur=a(A)jiaya(ya) Ba(ba)li(18)ndusskharas¢a Ta(ta)rake(@)ratir-iva [dai)-— 
(™] [tya-balam=ati-samn jd(dhjatam tréi(trai)ra(ri)jya-Ka(ki)iichipati-balam=avashtabbya ka- 
[**] radikrita-Kaméra-Pirasike- Sith Jha}-fidi-dvi(dvt) p-a(ijdhipasya saknl-littara(ri) pal tha]- 
(**) [nitha-mathan-dparjjit-Orjjita-pilidhvaj-Adi] -samnasta-pa(pi) [ramaifvaryya |- 


[™] [chibnasya Vinayiditya- Satyaérnys-Set-prithivivallabha-ma]bira(ra)j-a(&)[abirhja}- 
Second plate ; second side. 

1") paramdsvarn-bhattirakas prip-Atmajad=Saisava A{v=Adhigat-Aétsh-A)- 

is rtra-étated dakshin-bél-vijayini itfimahd samitinmafilita-nikb[ile-ka]- 


(**] ntaka-samhatir=-uttaripatha-vi[ji] (ei* shér=gn(ggu)rér=agrata évoihave-vyi{param=s }- 
F) charann=sra{ed) ti-sraji-{ghst-Apita)na-vistryyama(mi)pa-kra(kri) piga-dha(dhi)ra[s-sama]- 
-" neo of le here is the ay my aa hin 1.6 of] O. eee p- 286) 


the same word in|. 8 of No. LIL (Vol. VIL, p. 44), and | See the remarks at Vol. VILL, p. 237, pare 
iu kerileyan, for kovileyumdin, in L 6 of No. LVI (#d., " See note 21 above. 
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(**] graha* syigrah (A) igr4® Jobras-sat-on(st) [ean oikad oa rds Jukhfcrita-fotru- amanda[lo} 
(*] Gatgi-Yamuné-palidhvaja-pada(?da)-da(dbha) kka-mahasabda-chihna-[mé |- 
[™] nikya-matathga}-i(din=pitrisi }t-kurvvan=paraih-pala(Ii)yama(mé)n|air=A]- 


["] sa(si)dya kathamapi 


(™] képam=n-ra(ri)jakam=ntea(tea)rayan=Vatsara(ri) ja - : 
sva-bhoj-a(@)vashtambha-hpra(pra)sa(si )dhi(di)t- 


[**) [ya}kas=ta[d-dvajgrahin-nirggatye 
ié4[sha-vi |évambharal ly} 


vidhi-va[éi]jd=apa(nité]=pi prata(td)pa(pijd-tva vishaya-[pra]- 


iv=a(ii)n-apékshit-a(i)para-sa(ed)[hA)- 


[*] [pra]bhor-aka(kha)udita-éakti-trayatva(tvi)ch=chhatro-mada-bhamjanatva(tvi)d=uda(da)- 


ratva(tvi)n=niravadyal tviid-yah | 


(**] samasta-bhovan-a(4 )éraya-éri’*-s-sakala-pa( pi )ramé( mai )évaryya-vyakti-héta-pa( pa) idva- 


= (dhva)j-[ady-ujjva)- 
[*"] ln-pra(pra)jya-ra(ra)jyd 


Vijayiditya-Satya(ty’)éraya-éri-pri(pri)thivivalla- 


Third plate. 
[**] [bha]-maha(hi)ra(rA)j-Adhira(rd )ja-paraméévara- bhatta(tti)rakas-sarvvineévam=ajiia(jm)- 


LI") 


payati 
["*] [Vi]ditam=ssta viesma(smi)bbah(bhil) su(sd)nu[h*) Vikra[mé }ditya-Satya(tyé)éra[ya* |- 


pri{pri)thi- 
(*) vivallabha-maha(ha)ra(ra)j-a(Ajdbira(ra)ja 
(jia)payati [|*] 





h*] sarvva(rvva)[n = évamed* ]jfia- 


[“) Siikiinti Sanne Malava(va)ra-ni{ms-grimah*] sa-bhégain(h) sarvva-ba(ba)dha-pari{ hard] 
Es] avalos: eeundiayesnetintich) ss sr rance: acct pei putra(sc. putriya) 


("] piping en tic 


bha(cha)tu(tur)-vidya-sama™, 


[*] niya [||*] [Bahobhir=vvasodhé bhukti®] ra(rijjabhih [Sagar-ddibhih*] yaya yasye 


ta(ya)da(di) ba(bhi)mi[h*} tas(yjm [tasyu®] pha )}- 
¢ sva-dattit) para-datta(tta)[m*] vA yd menliers va, su® |ndhariim 
hti ~varsha-sabasrigi vishbayam®] jiya- “... 





[**] lath [lj*] Satta(ee 


[shas 
[™] ma(te) wi TH) 
Hail ! 
that of a boar, that was manifested of (the god) 


Vishyu,—which troubled the ocean, and which © 


had the earth resting upon the tip of its up- 
lifted right-hand tusk ! 

(L. 2.)—The son of the Great King &ri- 
Polekééivallabha—whose body was 
purified by ablutions performed after celebrat- 


ing horse-sacrifices, and who adorned the family 


ofthe Chalukyaas, who are glorions; (do. 


aa in No. LXXVII),—wos Sri-Kirtti- | 


varm 4, the favourite of the world, the Great 
King, (&c., as in No. LXAXWIT). 
(L. 10.)}—His son was SatyAéraya, the 


favourite of the world, the Great King, the | 


supreme king, the sapreme lord,—who had 
acquired the title of ‘Supreme Lord’ (ér., as in 
Ho. LEXVI). 

we wal ead dash puaaiaoee: 


This syllable, érf, ia superfluous. 
' Foor of five letters are quite uncertain here. 


Victorious is the form, which was 





[ tad 


(L. 13.}—His dear son was Vikrama- 
ditya-Satyiéraya, the favonrite of the 
world, the Great King, the supreme king, the 
supreme lord, the venerable one,—who was 
conversant with the art of government; (i&ec., 
asin No. LAA VID). 

(L. 20.)—His dear son waa Vinay iditya- 
Satyiéraya, the favourite of the world, 
the Great King, the supreme king, the anpreme 
lord, the venerable one—who, having at the 
command of his father (&c., asin No. LX XVII). 

(L. 25.)—His dear son, Vijay iditya- 
Satyiéraya, the favourite of the world, 


the Great King, the supreme king, the supreme 


lord, the venerable one,—who even in his child- 
hood acquired a knowledge of all the writings 
on the use of weapons ; (d&c., a8 in No. LA XVII) 
—thus issues his commands to all people :— 
(L. 39.)—" Be it known to you! By Us, (Our) 


” angle tet nef quite uncertain aa 
“ Two or three letters abel 40 Mave ben engraved bere 


bot thoy are quite dg Lf enguaved, they were muper- 
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son VikramidityaSatydéraya, the 
favourite of the world, the Great King, the 
supreme king, the supreme lord, thus issues his 
Maloavdara has been given... .- 555 
with the enjoyment of it and with 
quishment of all opposing claims, to Sarviditya- 


dikshita, of the Kaundinya gitra, whois... - 


pe eels ise ., .+ the four Védas, and who w 
the son of Bammandasvami™,......+ +: * 


(L. 44.)—{Land has been enjoyed] by [many] 


| kings, [commencing with Sagara); (&e.)! He 


is born as a worm [in ordure for the durahon, 
of siaty thousand years), (&¢) | 





BUDDHIST SYMBOLS, &c." 
BY E. THOMAS, F.E.8., CORRESPONDANT DE L'INSTITUT DE FRANCE. 
(Continued from p. 66.) 


I have lately availed myself of the opportunity 
of studying the collection of the Amarivati 
Marbles, at present in the India Museum at South 
Kensington, with a view to determine the nature 
and bearing of the more popular symbols 
and devices appearing on these sdulptures, 80 
closely associated with the old homies of the 
Andhras—in the hope of illustrating and ex- 
plaining the parallel emblems on the series of 


coins, pertaining to proximate localities, recently | 
| geographical proof from the earliest Sauras of 


under consideration. 


My first impression, derived from a very | 
at Multan, to Gay’ and Orissa on the east coast, 


cursory examination of these sculptures, led me to 
conclude, that whatever extraneous elements 
- might have been intrcdaced from time to time, 
that the Tope itself had beon primarily devoted 
to the cause of solar worship. The dominant 


circular pattern indeed was obviously sugges- — 


tive of such a purpose. 

It need not be reiterated that the sun consti- 
tuted one of the earliest objects of worship among 
primitive nations, as in the ordinary course it 
would present itself to the untutored mind, as the 
“natural selection.” How many races of men 
intuitively adored the sun, or how many classes 


of the priesthood have taken “the light of the | 


world” sa the basis of their religion, it would 
be hard to say. 

personifications of the sun-god, so the Indian 
Aryans recognised its leading representative 
deities by the various names of Sirys, Savitfiy 


Aditya and Vishno, besides assigning many of 
~ gikdnti, 1. 41, meaning not apparent, unless jhe word 
Ensen, bah; of 65. Ba 
| Form 





1 ) wi 
Survey: Notes on Ajanja, 1870, 


the attributes of the god of light im reduced 
gradations to several of the minor members of 
the Indian Olympus. 

In India at large the prevalence, if not uni- 
versality, in primeval times, of the worship of the 
sun is attested by the survival of generic names, 
the concurrent testimony of home tradition and 
inscriptions, the evidence of travellers, and the 
more material endorsement of soulpture. 

We can roughly complete a goodly circle of 





Saurdshtra, by way of the Temple of the Sun 


and back again to the written testimony of the 
Western copper-plates, and the caste-marks on 
the foreheads of the women in the oldest 
painting at Ajanti.* 
To revert to the symbols on the Amarivati 
Tope. 

Tue Wut. 

The leading and most important device among 
the objects of worship is what it has hitherto 
been the custom in modern parlance, to designate 
as the Buddhist wheel.” Tomy apprehension 
these carvings were not designed to represent the 
“Wheel of the Law,” or any such fanciful 
machine, but represent the conventional symbol 


| of thesun, in the form of o wheel, as indicating 


a 
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afforded by the parallel figures ot Bhilss. 
In pl. xliii, Fig. 5, of Mr, Fergusson's work,” 
the wheel is ornamented on the outer edge of 
the felly with o succession of arrow points, 
reminding one at once of the “arrows of 
Apollo,” or the blaze of the sun's rays,* an addi- 
tion which, in the solid form, would have sadly 
impeded the roll of a mundane wheel. At 
Amarivati these arrow-heads sre replaced by a 


succession of tridenis (pl. xoviii. fig.7), and the | 
multiplicity of the sub-divisions of the wheel | ; 


itself are far more suggestive of the rays of the 
sun, than of nseful wooden spokes. Again, in one 
inatance of the examples of the various designs 
of wheels at Sanchi, we find the spokes con- 
verted into something very like flames of fire," 
The arrow points are still more marked and 
directly indicative of their purport in the 
numerous instances of the representations of 
suns on the coins, SII gS uuerereye 
whose mintage locality is dete i by the 
ccpintian ob tig ened Tesi in Ak CORLL. 
A large number of specimens of these pieces have 
been collected and figured in Journal Asiatip 
Society, of Bengal, vol. VIL. plate Ixi. These 
examples abound in the various symbols and 
al emblems of the sun, such aa the 





repetition 
within: /each of the four cirales. sonore br 
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question in siecle emphatic terms : 


 hanteur de ‘tillna iii, p. 15). Ba 
wept peering Mie . 


We must now examine, on the other hand, 
what title the Buddhists can show to establish 
their claim to the worship of the wheel, as an 


| essential part of their own system, except in bo 


far as it was borrowed, in the way ofan appro- 
priation; from the earlier devisers and legitimate 
employers of the symbol. 

A certain amount of confosion has been 
introduced into this enquiry by the fact that 
the chakra or ‘ wheel’ waa not only supposed to 
represent the sun or the wheel of the sun's 
chariot, but it had also a worldly significance 
of ‘universal’ sovereignty, or the kingdom of 
the entire circle of the known world.” It is im 
this latter sense that Buddha himeelf is reported 
to have used the word, when he says “ Bury me 
like a Chakravartii Raja,'" that is a5 a“ king,” 
notasa saint: and, as he contemplated at the 
time, no worship of his mortal remains, so we 
may fairly infer that he did not anticipate the 


imaginary wheel, he merely claimed in virtue of 
his royal extraction, would be elevated into one 


of the symbols of the faith he taught. 

Burnouf,’ Foucanx,’° and other early investi- 
gators were not very clear in their discrimination 
of the contrasted import of the term chakra, 
but later authorities altogether discard the 
claims of the legitimate Buddhists to any such 
piece of machinery as 4 sacred wheel." Spence 
Hardy, while recognising the Chakrawartti as a 
universal. emperor, has no such word os a 
“wheel” in his index.™ 

Mr. Beal, who has consistently rejected any 
idea of the virtue of a wheel, as an aid to Bud- 
dhist faith, sums up the relative bearings of the 
—"] 





religion.”—Childers’ Pali Peale Tea 

Sat ta oe ap av p- 
a drene) Tom. if pp. 

a foe ro OAS A Ini, 
aie a Tis trhene Ge Ce isven ane yur ein ia 
région orieotale, avec mille mais, une ¢irconfirence et un 
aes de sept tilae (cone tik p15). Baber} she la 








lila, in his translation 


in the 
| nion that "The of the Chakra raina” i 
alr Eom no 


Ce ees title for 
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Undue importance, I think, has been attri- 
buted in later arguments on the subject to the 
illustrative label attached to one of the scenes at 
Birahit; comprising the words Bhagavato dhar- 
ma chakam. This definition of the purport of the 
sculpture would, undoubtedly, be of the highest 
importance, if we could only fix the period of its 
incision, or if we could pretend to determine 
how soon after the death of Sikya Muni, the firat 
,daptation and appropriation of “wheel worship" 
was received into the Buddhist formula."* 

If the AmarAyati Tope took anything like 
the three centuries to finish, which is claimed for 
its fellow mound at Sanchi,'* there was room 
enough, in all conscience, for the growth and 
interchange of religious and their authorized 
symbols. Such an inference would, in a mea- 
sure, account for the apparent variety of creeds 
| depicted in the several groups of eculptare, and 
explain, in the plenitude of pilgrim’s gifts of 
“rails and pillars,” the reason for the slow 
| progress of, what England irreverently calls, 
the preaching-up of a church steeple. 

The 123 nominal rolls, mostly proclaiming 
- gmall dana or donations collected as s prelimi- 
nary list in Genl. Canningham’s Bhilsa Topes,"" 
sufficiently indicates the law of progress in this 
instance. But we have more direct and material 
evidence to this end, in the appropriation of a 
sculptured stone of ancient date by the Bud- 
dhista themselves, where they are seen to have 


proceed to make some reference to the scenes 
of the sculptures on the gates and beams at 
Sinchi, But before doing so, I would start the 
query, whether there is any proof to ba gathered 
from the character of these sculptures, that the 
followers of Buddha worshipped either the Tree 
or Niga? If they did, nothing in the world 
would more effectually destroy the theory of their 
at least, acknowledged no superior to himself 
in heaven or earth,’"** 

M, E. Senart, who has more recently gone | 
over the whole ground of Indian symbolical 
devices, in his La Ligende du Buddha, ex- 
presses his conclusions and convictions in an 
equally positive way: “ Quoiqu'il en pnisse 
Stre, l'expression chakrath pravertayitwh forme 
la partie fondamentale et vraiment significative 
dana notre formule. Tout nous interdit de 
séparer son emploi dans la légende da Buddha 
de son application, préeédemment examinés, au 
Chakravartin. Dans la rove do Chakravartin 
nousayons sans peine reconnu le disque de 
Vishnu et les images emprantées i Ia rone scolaire; 
la roue du Buddha n’a point 4 l'origine d’autre 
ena; c'est en sa qualité de véritable Chakra- 
vartin que le Baddha la met en mouvement - 
(Rig Ved. viii. 5,8).""* 

I quote M. Senart, in this instance, on ac- 
count, of his more comprehensive knowledge 
of Buddhism and Buddhist literature. I have 
ordinarily sought to form my own independent 
opinion from the Indian point of view, of ques- 
tions before ns. 


uJ. R.A. 8. (N.8.) vol. V. (1871) page 168. Seo also 












(ten. the f* 
" With titloof this last work of Mr Ma Se wast ths 
"Tree mt Worship," 1 submit that it not | Tem — er 
borne out by the illustrations; and farther, that ss serpent . lis int ash 
worship wae omutie ta gach a ttleis not | an ; ren if the great oh chur 
of the religious scenes alluded to by the Mohammedan author, was not 
Bog the Translation of the 
Elliot's Histe- 










18 The aathor of the Tabakdt-i-Niliri, in adverting | 
al Sanh fa 
Ga AD to bail, and stood at m height of 108 9a). 

The: in tho Porsian text runa se follows (Calcutta 
Text, 1564, p. 176) — 


atu of ajle', eg yh Lye iy urs 
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figare on the reverse in finer limes and more 


elaborate treatment, their conventional repre-— 


sentation of the standing form of Sikya Mani.” 
Visnyv ‘Papas, 

The hollowness of the Buddhist pretensions 
to the origination of this popular symbolic com- 
bination, was exposed sonie fifty years ago by 
a very competent judge, who examined the 
consistency of the faith from the point of view 
presented in extra-Gangetic or Siamese localities. 
Captain J. Low concludes his observations on the 
subject in these terms :—“ To whatever country 
or people we may choose to assign the original 
invention of the Phrabdt, (foot of Buddha,) 
it exhibits too many undoubted Hindu sym- 
bols to admit of our fixing its fabrication upon 
the worshippers of the latter Buddha ; of whose 
positive dogmas itis rather subversive than other- 
wise, by encouraging polytheism."""" 

In somewhat the same sense, our latest com- 
mentator on these matters, Dr. Raéjendralila 
Mitra, freely admits that, “on the whole, the 
marks on the Buddha-pad bear a closer resem- 
blance to Hindu than to Buddhist religion,” 

and I am disposed to accept the authority of the 


inscription,” and to believe thatthe stone, though | 


psi 8 called the foot of Buddha, was put up 
by the Hindus,""™ 
In this instance, in short, the Buddhists mere- 


ly acted, as other people, before and since, have | 


had a tendency to do, i.¢. to follow the sensible, 
if not inevitable, course of conciliating the local 


races by incorporating or assimilating the out-— 


ward signs and symbols of a pre-existing faith, 

We learn from the collection of Ujjain coins, 
arranged by Prinsep, above adverted to (J. A. 
S. Heng. vol, VIL. pl. }xi.), that in covering their 
dies with fgares and forms, dharanas and yan- 
fras,the indigenous races admitted in combina- 
tion many and various devices having reference 
to the manifest porno of the sun, Feed that ite 


Wor pl lruviii, Giga. 2, 8, 





ve Tree and & 

page 201; India Museum 8 

Captain J. Low, Cn Sadie ail the Phrabii,” 
Transactions B. Hie Sy teeth ou f id 








| emblems predominated in the general selection, 


if not to the exclusion, of conflicting symbols. 

We know what importance bas been attached to 
caste marks in India, from time immemorial, 
we have seen that the chinka of the Jain Tir- 
thafikaras was of more consequence than the 
outline of the special statue itself; and the 
question then arises, as to whether these vari- 
ous devices are not merely the discriminating 
sectarian emblems adopted from time to time, 
by subdivisions of worghippers of & common 
object P This leads on to the consideration of 
the further query, os to whether all the four or 
five devices engraved on the soles of “ the two 
feet" may not eminate from one and the same 
idea, and carry a likesignificance? The central 
wheel is many-rayed and sun-like, the closeness 
of the spokes or raya seeming to indicate quick 
rotation. The swantika—here repeated over 
and over again, even unto its appearance on the 
toes—has already been noticed in its connec 

tion with the sun, the circle surmounted by the 
tridila ig found to be a near counterpart of 





the figare of tha crude god, in the temple of 


Jagannith.”* 

Tt forms a prominent object of devotion placed 
at the head of a cone, in very many of the soulp- 
tures at Amarivati,™ and it will be remembered 
that it proves to be identical in form with the 
ornaments which constitute the outside rays of 
the wheel of the sun in the same series, taking, 
in effect, the place of the more pronounced arrow- 
rays at Sinchi, but o strange confirmation of 
its import and direct connexion with the sun 
is afforded by the so-called " Asoka railing," at 
Buddha Gaya," where the lower compartment is 
devoted to the chariot and four horses of Sirya 
himself, with his attendant archers ;™ while the 
upper storey of the edifice represents a covered 
niche or shrine in which the ball or circle with 
the sapere pews tridila object stands alone and 


cea oe re eee ca 
EVER 8, 
=i i ly een 
ieee teats wes 


: 


o | mont, J.B. 4. 8.(. 8.) vol. IIL. p. 181, 


™ Tho archers a 


‘to be females, The bows are of 
the same form aa 


00 Our coins, 
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undivided in its glory,”’ 
itself as the direct: crypto-emblem of the more 
definite embodiment of the god in the associate 
The fourth prominent symbol in the order of 
the general combination, of which there are 
two exampleson each foot, consists of a diagram, 
which may be reduced into the simple alphabe- 
tical elements of # (rva) or a possible crypto 7 
(eri). I fear that it would be useless at present 
to speculate on the meaning of the compound. 
It may be the counterpart of a more Chinese- 
looking device, of a square pedestal or box, 
surmounted by a 7, which figures on the 


leading class of Behat coins, and which General | 


Cunningham pronounces—he does not say on 
what authority—to be “ an emblemof thesan,""™ 
a conolosion which is, to a certain extent, 


supported by the new evidence now adduced of | 
the real import of the combination of the | 


central sun and four surrounding tridente, which 
symbol is found occasionally to supply its 
place above the back of the deer.™ 

In the Assyrian system a nearly similar device 
constituted the ideograph of “le nom du dieu 
de l'onction royale,” and at other times stood 
for the royal sign of Nebo,” but it would be 
difficult to establish any direct connexion be- 
tween the two. My own later impressions were 
that it was an early conventional type of the 
Sacred Tree, for which conclusi 





ance, in some instances, of a railing on the 
lower box seemed to give anthority.™ 


Of the minor and subordinate devices which | 


contribute to the filling-in of the general pattern, 
we may notice the insertion of four dots at the 


corners of the front Swastika near the toes, and © 


the repetition of four flowers similar to those in 


the centre of the wheel towards the heels of | an 
| is said to bring the eye of the gods, and lead on 


the feet. 
There are two examples of these full sizo 


in Vol. It. of his pak oes yo 
| of thas 





mJ. E. A. 8. Wy. 8.) vol. I. p. 441. 


T. and 3. W., pl. Ixxviii. fig. 2, India. 


Mancom, No. 86 
2 ‘Transactions R. A. $. woh va. AIL 7a Toe The quotation ia 
from Wilkins's Bhagavat, A ype photograph of a 


and cae alee | 


ion the appear- | 


ornamented patterns in the Amaravati collection 
in the Indian Museum. The purely archaic padas 


‘seem to have been more simple in outline, and 


the ornamentation is confined to the central 
figore of a wheel."* Whereas in after times, we 
find the Vaishnavi Brahmans expanding the 
number of symbolic signs into nineteen, com- 
mencing with the half-moon, bat ignoring the 
more potent sun, except under his typical device 
of the Swastika. The Shanda Purdna even 
omita the wheel® substituting, perhaps, the 


| disens, but the former leading symbol is invari- 
able in the majority of examples. The malti- 


plication of figures on the sacred foot finally 
reached the extreme Siamese limit of “108, or 
more” objects of devotion. It is important to 
observe how these later adaptations of the 
normal outline invariably recognised the central 
wheel as denoting the sun, inssmoch as effect 
is given to the external flames in the revolving 
manner already noticed, so that we find Captain 
Low observing “ according to some authorities the 


- Hindt chakra was a circular mass of fire,instinct 
with life, darting forth flames on every side." 


Tue Hoess. 

The coursera of Apollo find equine represen- 
tatives in the mythology of the Vedas, but their 
number is, at times, increased to seven, and, at 
others reduced to a single steed, who is endued 
with many of the attributes of Sirya himeelf. 

“The bright red horse" avowedly symbolizes 
“the San," “asin the Persian system “le soleil, 
sonverauin, coursier rapide, oil d’Ahura-Mazda ; 
Mithra, chef des provinces,” &c. embodied the 
"© Professor Wilson remarks that 
“the hymns addressed to Dadhikraior Da- 
dhikrivan, contemplate the sun under the 
type of a horse,” and Dr, Muir concnrs in such 

an interpretation where Ushas (the Dawn) 


the bright ‘and beautiful horse, by which the 


35 Max Hibier's ‘The ‘Sis: Hymns of the Brahmans,” 
a ee the 
asad ante eh ze Senet, Se is te Peet aad 


| 
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eun seems to be intended." Tho late Prof. 
Goldstucker also, in commenting on the fhcul- 
ties of the Adwins, observed: “ Their very name, 
it would seem, settles this point, since asa, 
the horse, literally ‘the pervader,’ is always the 
symbol of the Inminons deities, especially of the 
sun.’ Inthe Purdnas “the sun in the form 

of a horse,” is said to have appeared to Yiaj- 


navelkya, and the version of the Vishnu — 


Purdna goea on to state, “ accordingly the sun 
imparted to him the textaofthe Yayue called 


Aydtayéma, and because these were revealed | 


by the sun, in the form of a horse, the Brih- 
maps who study this portion of the Fayus are 
called V aj ins (horses)."" The sacred horse 
ia represented in the Amarivati sculptures in 
various attitudes, but always guarded or over- 
shadowed by the suprrenticae imperial chhatra, 
and ordinarily depictedas reverenced or worship- 
ped by the bows and saldme of the surround- 
ing attendants. In his free form, as issuing from 
gatewnys, in associate processions,” hia mission 
might be taken to indicate the mere arrogance 
ofan Adwamedha sovereign. But when he is 
found to have special medallions or circular 
frames in the sculptures exclusively devoted to 
his representation, and those bosses are made to 
occupy the apparent place of honour, above the 
fellow-circles containing the seated figure of a 
saint,“* it would seem that the intention of the 
artist pointed at higher things than the led- 
horse of an Indian Raja. It is very possible, 
as haa been suggested by Mr. Forgnusson,”* that 
the reverence of the horse was derived from the 
same aboriginal source, as that which has led 
sos Glondas to. vont baa formed their crude 
worship to this day. 
There is, however, one peculiarity in this re- 
: yoo of the horse on southern soil, which 
has apparently escaped Mr. Fergusson. That 
ig, that we find the animal so closely associated 
with the rites of the worship of the sun and the 


moon, as intuitively preserved among. many 


sections of the aboriginal forest tribes. 


Mr. Hislop “* incidentally alludes to “ Bidu 


am. Paol Ti, raae TN) X p- 157. Sea aleo J. R.A. 8. 
en Sieh aes 


Draw a. grelipralowhc in other districta, 
is called Bodhal Pen (the old god) * * * 
or Bor& Pen," the chief god among the 
Ehonds, who is identified in a note" with the 
eun-god. Some of the outside abo 
(the Kurs or Kuls) are described ne basta for 
the “chief objects of their adoration,” the sun 
and the moon, “ which take the outward form 
set up before the houses of married people.”™* 
This association of the two symbols may 
perhaps serve to explain the juxtaposition of the 
Wheel and the Horse's head in the Amariivati 
sculptures, in plates xciii. and xev. fig. 3, 





- pegardiiig which Mr, Fergusson remarks,*’ the 


horse “is introduced in mid sir alongside the 
wheel as an object of equal reverence; and 
on a piece of sculpture where the wheel just 
above him is the especial object of worship." 
It is worthy of remark that the horse re- 
tained his fixed place as the symbol of the 5 
Jains Tirthsikara, and though recognised in 
dentally as a power in theology, ka 6 store. 
ther ignored in the different Paurdmk lists 
amid the amplified nineteen sathorized marks 
on Vishnn's feet.** 
P. §.—Sinee this note on the Horse symbol 
In the new examples of old devices now 
contributed, it will be seen that the Horse takes 
an unusually prominent position, even to the 
addition of the Wings of the Pegasus of Western 
mythology. On the votive table, in front of the 
shrine of the Sun, in the lower compartment 
of the sculpture (Pl. xiii. a), may be traced the 
exact representation of the head of the Gond 
clay-horse, who was “ offered in lien of the living 
sacrifice,” above adverted to.’ And further, in 
the same dedicatory position may be traced 
votive flowers—pure and simple—together with 
clay reproductions of the symbols of the Snn 
under the various forms of lotus-leaves, wheels, 
and the marked coincidence of Swastikas enclosed 


2 E.08 minty Caleta Review, vol. V. p. 55; and 
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PROPER NAMES. | nomenclature, to kindly publish it in the pages 

Since my note on proper names given to | of the Indian Antiquary. 
children whose elder brothers have died, was pub- Gzoucz A. Garensow, C.8., 
lished in the Indian Antiguary for November 1879 "he thaheist Darbhanga. 
(Vol. VIII, p. $21), I have been in communication 
with Dr. Rajendra Lila Mitra, who has kindly fur- METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM THE 
nished me with some interestinginformation on the MAHABHARATA. 


parallel custom in Bangal. In Bangal » woman, 
who has lost several children immediately after 
their birth, is called maddiché pod, and two 
common names for the children subsequently born 
are Bhuto “The Ugly One," and Gobardhan, 
“ Dong-made.” 

The corresponding generic word in Maithilf 
(Terhutf) for achild whose elder brothera have 
diel is machhai, which Dr. Mitra hag identified with 
Skr. mrita valea, and with the Bangali marchhai : 
a synonym, however, of machhai in Maithilf is 
marachhed, which I am inclined to recognize as 
Sk. Mrita Sdoaka. A Maithilt proverb runs, 
wee WT OW Shr ae, “The mother ofa machhai 
has to bear the pangs of losing ber sons.” 


There is, moreover, a noteworthy custom in | 


Bangil, which Dr. Mitra first brought to my 
notice ; itis that of giving away the children subse- 
quently born immediately after birth, and then 
cost. The price varies from one to nine cowrie 
shells, omitting the even nombers, and the 
children are named according to the price paid; 
thus: Ekkaudl, one shell; Tinkaudt, three shells, 
Pdnckkaudl, five shells; Sathaudf, seven shells: 
and Nokaudf, nine shells. Such names are very 
common in Bangil, and are invariably due to this 
custom. 

In Mithilé (Tirhut) the custom of sale, as above 


described, does not obtain, but the above men- | 
tioned names are all used. Moreover, in Mithild | 


the number of sholls is not confined to odd num- 
bers, «, g. one of the commonest of these names 
is Chhakaudl, six cowries. Iam informed, how- 
ever, that in south Bibfr, south of the Ganges, 
the custom of sale does obtain. 


The Bangali meaning of the word Gobardhan 


“ Dang-made” is curious. In Mithilf it is a name 
of good repute amongst Vaishnavas, who use it 
with reference to the famous hill near Vrindivana. 

Dr. Rijendralél Mitra writes with reference to this 
word that, in Bangil, when used as a proper name it 
is generally but not invariably explained to meana 
dong-hill, but that a good Vaishnava may use it 


a common word it means the bill. 
Finally, may I ask any one who has any farther 
information to give on this curious custom of 


Br JOHN MUIE, D.¢.L. LLD., C.LE. 
KINGS SHOULD NOT BE TOO JOCULAR AND GOOD 
WATUBED. 

The following is o free translation of Mahdbhdr- 
ata xii. 2033, The picture is, possibly, drawn 


_ from the life, from something that.the writer had 


observed at the court of an Indian prince; and 
the like of which may often have bepn witnessed 
eince :— 
When kings are weak, and love to joke, 
They quickly men’s contempt provoke. 
Their courtiers show them no respect, 
And all proprieties neglect, 
With jibes to beard the prince presume, 
And even against him rage and fume. 
They make impertinent requesta ; 
Delay to do the king's behests ; 
His secrets all contrive to steal, 
And then to all the world reveal. 
His master’s orders none obeys; 
They make a jest of all ho says. 
When he is wroth, they only laugh, 
And hold his fayours cheap as chaff. 
They play with this poor silly king, 
Ae with a bird held by a string. 
Even when their master holds a court, 
They still pursue their wanton sport; 
“In this thou failed’st, king,” they say, 
“In that thou wentest far astray.” 
And these presumptuous courtiers boast 
That they're the mon who rule the roast. 
They fain would all the world convince 
They've power to influence the prince; 
“In all affairs our help you'll need; 
“'The docile prince obeys our lead. " 
If charged with public trusts, like knaves, 
These men, of gold the greedy slaves, 
With selfish views their power abuse, 
No proffered bribes will o'er refuse, 
Will edicts forge to gain their ends, 
And benefit themselves and friends ; 
Will endless wehbe of falsehood weave, 
And so the simple prince deceive; 
And thos with ruin overwhelm, 
His hapless, poor, misgoverned realm. 

The following is s prose translation: “And thou 
shouldst not laugh too much with thy servants, O 
chief of kings. Hear what evil results from this. 
20. From [aach familiar] contact, his dependents 
despise their master and do not keep their proper 
place, bat transgrees the limits. of propricty 
(tatteatah). 2035. When sent aa messengers, they 
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on, — 


hesitate (vikalpants); they reveal secrete ; they ask 
forthings tliat should not beasked for, and eat [the 
king's }food. 2036. They grow angry, and incensed 
against the king their master; and by bribery (or 
receiving bribes,) and deceit, they cause affairs to 
miscarry. 2037. By forged edicts they bring 
ruin on the king’s realm. They attach themselves 
tothe guardians of the women' and adopt the 


same attire. 2039, In the prince's presence they | 


spit. Devoid of shame, they repeat the king's 
words. 2039. When the prince is jovial and 
good-natured, they mount the horse, or elephant, 
or car, which he likes. 29040. In the assembly 
his friends speak thus : ‘This, king, was difficult 
for thee; that wasn wicked act of thine,” 241. 
And when ho is angry they laugh ; and are not 


at all delighted when he shows them honour, — 


and they are jealous of each other. 2042, They 


betray his secrets, and reveal what (he) dovs — 
wickedly, and contemptuously make sport of his — 


orders, ... 2044. They are not satisfied with their 


income and seize what should be given tothe king." — 
They seek to play with him as with a bird | 


M45. 
held by o string,’ and tell people that the prince 





can be led by them. 2046. These and other evils 
become manifest when the king is mild and 
jovial.” 
A MODEL MAX. 
The following lines are selected from a number 
describing the men who “ overpass all evils :"— 
Mahubh. xii., 4056 ff, 
That man no evil needs to fear 
To whom-all other men are dear, 
Who ne’er abuse in kind requites, 
Nor struck, again the smiter,smites, 
Who neither fears, nor fear inspires, 
Who nurses no unblest desires, 
Who can himself endure neglect, 
But pays to others all respect, 
Who, though himself by want opprest, 
Ne'er envies those by fortune bleat, 
Who even in straits, would scorn to lie, 
And sooner, fur, would dare to die, 
And thus from every weakness freed, 
Ne'er gins in thought, or word, or deed— 
A model man, who nobly lives, 
To all a bright example gives. 


a 


BOOE NOTICE. 


Buopma Gavi, the Hermitage of Bikyn Moni. 
Ala Mitra, LL.D., C.LE., &0, Xe. | 
Government of Bengal. Caloutta, 1875. 

econd Notice 


We have in the previous notice dealt with the 
portions on mythology, and briefly with the 


orders of the ¢ 


architectural und artistic features of this book, | 


and have found them far from satisinctory: we 
now proceed to the snecriptiona. Dr, Rijendralils 
Mitra has a reputation for reading inscriptions, and 
it may seem a bold step to question his authority 
in such a field, His first inscription in this 
volumé, however, must attract attention. It is in 
the Maurya character, and ia found repeated on six 
different pillars of the old rail—fourin the monas- 
tery, and two in the enclosure of the great temple, 
and is read by the author (p. 182)— 
Ayaye Kuragiye dinam. 

After a long analysis, the Calcutta savant renders 
this,—“gift to (the person named) Kuragi,” or 
“gift to the eater of boiled rice :"—A very odd 
inseription indeed! But let us examine it. In 
the sharpest example, the ra of the second word 
ia expressed by a wavy line as at Girnar, and 
beside it is a distinct anuerdra, whence we read— 

dydye Kurarigiye ddnam, | 


The porsanes 





hiram capes tere 
engage gosto Mngt agen ets rt with & 


—Commeutator. 
sing this thos: Eriditum rfid | 


Now as dyd is the Prikrit for dryd (fem.) and 
dijdyeis,in Sans. the sixth case, drydyah, while 
Kurarigt is a feminine name meaning o Deer 
(Doreas), the inscription can only be read as— 
“The gift of the noble (lady) Kuramgt.” 

If we may trust to the text given in General 
Cunningham's Reporte (vol, IIT, pl. xxvi) the second 
inscription is surely of later date than the frat, 
which ought to have been pointed out. The third 


is correctly read by General Cunningham, but not 


so by Dr. RAjendraldla, It ia in the Museum. at 
Caleutian. ‘The word Tabapanaka with which be 
has so much difficulty is no great variation 
Sans. Tdémraparnaka—ao native of Ceylon. 

No. 4 (p. 191) is given by Canningbam (vol. ITT. 
pl. xxviii.) in letters of the fourth or fifth century 
aD. at carliest—not of the second as the author 
would lead the reader to suppose. 

Of hia transcript of No. 5(p, 192) we can make no 
wenge : it is evidently misread or misprinted. The 
first line of the original reads,—Kdrito yatra vaj- 
rdsanabrihadgandhakulfprdedde,—* made where. .. 
in the Vajrisansbrihadgandhakuti temple,” i.«. in 
the great temple; gandhalulf is a temple in which iu 
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an image,—not ‘a receptacle for aromatics’ as Dr. 
HAjendralila supposes. In inscription No. 8 (p. 
195), the word again occurs, and alao in anothernt 
the Mahant's Monastery, in which we read—yena 
gandhakull pratimatraydavita vikifa,—" who made 
a Gandhakuti with three images,"—where this 
word must mean a temple.* 

In No, 6 the firat éloka must be incorrectly 
contr for it gives no sense, and this can hardly 

be the fault of the original engraver, for it is 

beautifully cut. His reading is— 

CRATTCRT NN eter arg wl ea | RNTTCH ENT Ty 
Md or (at) fatearar earaPrne: wea tyaT- 

t paegared 1 vetoes ya rarearnta a eat | 
til 

We read it thus, printing the syllables be has 
misread in heavier type — 

renfeaat ret setae | vet teat Gra- 
an grat | eres arcarre Siyareapea afr: 





areas ya eart sales: serena 
eh eae a 


rearetyarey Fi 

And we transiate,— 

“This most ornamental, excellent and lofty tem- 
ple, constructed for the Muni compassivnnting all 
sentient creatures, and the vanquisher of Mira, by 
him named Bodhishera, a monk, pureminded, de- 
lighting} in the way of perfect wisdom, an inhabitant 
of Datt for the (purpor of) unloosing the 
fetters o| the world, of his parents and also of rela- 
tions and hia teachers, &c. inhabitants of Ahayvd- 

ra.” 
: Let any one compare this with the author's ver- 
sion on p. 193 and see the difference. 

No. 7, now also in the Calcutta Museum, he says, 
records the consecration of a bull in Sam, 781 “by 
Sri Suphandi Bhattdrnka son of Bhimaka-ulla for 
the purpose uf securing progeny.” His readingis— 

E eamva 781 Voitdkha vodi 9 eharudhya grdma- 
va... tama Bhimaka-ulldautena Srt Suphandi 
Bhattdraka a{/)gralTitlama-tayd ...a imandpatya- 
hetoh crishabhat{draka-pratishthiteti | 

We read it— 

Omsamva, 917 Vaitdkha vadi 14127) Jaru- 
dhyagrdmuvastacya, . . 

Hama himakaullosutena Srt | Supdkshi-bhatidrakd 
grato md 

id viterdtmanat)) purya helo wvrishabhattdraka 
pratishthitet:. 


. ‘tide Abhidhdnapalipike of ‘ Pili Synonymes,’ ine 
*Gandhaket! is defined os a ' Jina’s abode,’ 

® "The second syllable of this word, Supdkshi or Sarplikahi, 
may be wkd, making it, in tho local pronunciation, Sakhi- 





shi; both forms may be wed, as local names of Siva, | 


beside whom this bull was placed. 
® ‘Thus in dloka 1, line 1, for MOS 1A read YT 
TF; Indl. 4, Ld for STSTAT MT SIA EPS ; read 


afaartcey ofa: | hae 





- *Samvat 917 Vaiddicha vad 14 (or 12%) sn in- 
habitant of the village Jarudhya, . the son 
of Himakaulla, consecrated an indies “of Vrisha 


hear to Supikshi* (or Sushikshi) Bhattiraka (j.¢, 


Siva) for the merit of his mother, father and self,’ 

The facsimile plate xl. of inscription No.8 is a 
very good one, but the transcript (pp. 1-5) is 
hardly in perfect aceordance with it,” and the 
translation is unsatisfactory. 

Inscription No. 9 (pp. 197) is not grappled 
with : in the first place the transcript is erroneous, 
and then in the original the engraver has arranged 
iton the different faceta of the stoue in a way 
that is somewhat perplexing at first, but if we 
read it as the sense requires, we find that though 
the language is not quite gra Li 
made out with tha exception of some portions 
which are chipped away. Dr. Rijendruldla makes 
nothing of it. We propose to read it thus:— 

Ye dharmahatu $c. 

Sindhau chehhinddavayajo vallabhardjah ériyd 
(yujiaatasya putrotha Dedardjastasydyichchotha- 
tadeeioh érimdn || khydto . 


+ payastaryaing. eussiigaioh sanghah | 
érfindn || fasya eutah 





ivf ‘dharmah inf edmantustaddbmajas | éri 
ptirnnabhadrandmd — piitromftachandr kirt. 
tih || drdkeho fasya purandhrt 
yadeadana kamalddvinisrald . 

Achdryo Jayasenah Kam4razondeanadyclah jl 
érimati Uddagdapure yena .. -. . 

yarijogatt krittikapunjo...... .pameyaidny 
ydid || teneyaris 
gandhakutt pratimdtritaydnavitd vihitd myastaris 
éubhamatra, . 2... mbodhilabhakrijjagatah |! 


ddgsrahay prafadio© nandanin samaniatah 
mudhiyah . 
which may ba rendered,— Born in the Chinda 
family, of the Sindh country, was the illustrious 
Vallabharija ; his son was Dedgariija ; his son Ayich- 
cha (Aditya); his eon, well known in the world, 
wealthy (waa)... . . his son the beloved Sangha 
+»... ilustrions, .. .. his son the illustrious 
Dharma; his son the Hinattician Samanta ;—his 
a0n was name Srt Purnabhadra, whose glory is 
like the full moon, from whose lotus-like mouth 


came the grapes of ..,..... (hie) Achirya 
Jayasena, brightening the throne of Kumilrasona, 


by whom, in the prosperous Uddandapura, . 


whose glory was liken mountain, made this temple 


(gandhakw(f) with three images: may the merit of 
it be for the attainment of supreme knowledge to 





STeTeea ATER : in il: 7, 1:7 for TITAN 
nz” read TARTANA —in A. 7, 1.8 tor THT 
rend) WHET ; in a. 9, 1. Ofor FTA oid 
wale ATEN | in. lg, 1.20 mea: esary 
in not the reading of tho facsimile; in @. 9. 1. 1 for 


feqrace read (PQ CTITA; io al, 16, 1. 17 for 


| FEAST read (EFTTA. 
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the whole world... . This eulogy Triéarana made, | 
may the learned approve of it.” 

The next inscription No. 11 (pp. 109 #f.) is from | 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
vol. VI. p. 657 ff, but the author has not improved 
on the first version, which ‘can hardly be con- 
sidered satisfactory, sceing all the proper names 
in it are misread. 

Then passing over the Burmesa ones we come 
to No. 15 (p. 211), of which again we have to find | _ - >" : 
fault with the transcript,as not being at all correct. | : z- 
It is an important one, and worth translating arent ar ame’ sit rk sr peal ar 
anew. —Paredt aweqed rate m- 

It is in modern N&gari character and the care- ag raat aa tit ut sreraitrrrettat aETat- 
lessness with which it has been transcribed may be ra.qat | : Ta aT 
seen from the following revised copy* :— | Foret  Pecsit 

(') aaeTet SSR SCER a=TEEeraEra || @i- 
hr (ar: ae weal aa ard ag A waaay 
Twacrarea | Tas | at & mehr 
VPM STAM PTH Bey 
=a Agtare seaqaverane senrtiort q- 


~~ feart | anierara homme ee 
(4) SPrtst | earn | Tar | 
Wy LaATTAPTAT 

















SANA TATE SET ot He te 
| valde xr afer TE 
_ Ciena eit rege eer 

































Were it worth while occupying the space, we 
might add still very largely to the already lengthy 
catalogue of errors in this volame. Enough has 
alréady been adduced to show in how unacholar- 
like a way the book has been produced. Even in 
so simple a matter as in quoting (p. 167) from a 
translation of Strabo, he garbles the passage 
where it ia opposed to his own theory, and .men- 
tions the “walla” of Palibothra but omits the 
emphatic statement that they were “ wooden" 
walls,—because his theory requires that they 
Should bare been of stone. 

We cannot understand how the Government of 
Bengal, in a work published at the public expense, 
should gllow the author to make it to so large an 
extent the vehicle of unqualified attack on men of 
the highest eminence in antiquarian research, 
while on the other band, all else in the volume is 
80 inaccurate and worthless. 


* Tho words in heavier type are wrougly irsuboribed by Dr. Hajendralils. 
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THE SUTRA CALLED NGAN-SHIH-NIU, io. SILVER-WHITE WOMAN."* 
[Translated from the Chinese, the aeconil part of the Volume indicated by wx 
(Buddhist Tripitaka). let Sutra.) 
BY REV. 8. BEAL, B.A. 


P\HUS bavel heard. On a certain occasion 
Bhagava wags residing in the country of 
She-wei (Srivasti)in the garden of Jeta, the 
friend of the orphan, with 1250 great Bhikshus. 
At this time the world-honoured one address- 
ed the Bhikshus in these words :—“‘ Oh Bhik- 
shos!if men only knew the merit (religious 
merif) of giving their goods or property in 


charity, and the reward (pAala) of so doing as I — 
know the matter—so that at the time of eating, — 


whether it be the first or the last mouthful taken, 
this feeling of charity were always uppermost, 
and if not present so as to make men ready 
to give all away, then no food were to be taken 
at all, [—then thera would be great profil—]. 
At which time the world-honoured one uttered 
the following verses :— 

“Tf only men of every kind 

Acted in accord with Buddha's worda, 

And kept back somewhat from their food for 


Then the result would be a great reward. 
Bat whether at the first mouthful 
Or at the last mouthful 
If charity be not uppermost in the mind, 
Then a man should not eat at all!" 
At this time the world-honoured one having 
uttered these stanzas, addressed the Bhikshus, 


and said :-—Oh Bhikshus! at o certain time in- | 


namerable ages (kalpas) ago there was a certain 
Royal capital: the king of which was called 


Padma : there was a woman of that city called — 


“ Silver-colour,” who having all she required at 
home, went forth to visit other houses to see 
how the occupants thereof were faring. Now 
thia woman was exceedingly beautiful, with all 
the distinguishing marks of loveliness, and her 
body of a most dazzling whiteness [and hence 
her name]. At this time, approaching a certain 
residence, she entered it, and having done 60, 


ehe found within it a woman just delivered of | 


her first-born child; this child was very fair to 
look upon, and ofa colour surpassingly beautiful. 
And now she saw this newly-delivered woman 
seize the child in her hand with a view to 

‘ Silver- White, or Silver-colour, is probably a corruption 


or supposed derivation from Sivi, and this Siiten is there- 
fore the Northera form of the #ivi Jdtska, The derivation 





devour it. At this time the woman called 
“Silver-colour”’ in baste addressed the mother, 


and said: Sister! what are you going todo” ? 


She replied “I am famished! I have no life left 
in me! I have not what to eat! I must devour 
my child!" Then Silver-colour asked her, say- 
ing, “Sister! stop a while, this thing is impossi- 
ble! Sister! is there not in all the house a morsel 
of'any food fit for you toeat?’’ She replied at 
once: “Sister! I had at one time stores of 
food which I kept hoarded up with niggard 
ceire! and therefore am I now left without a 
morsel to eat." Then Silver-colour said: “ Sister ! 


stop a while, I will ran to my bonse and 


bring you some food.” She replied: “ Sister! 
my ribs are breaking, my back is rending in 
twain, my heart is palpitating without a mo- 
ment's rest, the world seems al) dark about mo, 
before my sister reaches her home I shall be 
dead!" Then Silver-colour thonght thas with 
herself: “If I take the child and go, then this 
poor woman will perish; if Ido not take it when 
I leave, she will devour it—what expedient is 
there then by which I can save these two lives P"" 
She asked therefore: “ Sister! is there a knife 
in the house [ can uso?” She answered 
“There is,” and taking s knife she gave 
it to Silver-colour: whilst she on her part, 
holding the knife with ber own hand, cut off 
her two breasts for the woman to eat; then 


| addressing her, she said: “ Here—eat these two 


breasta of mine: and when she had eaten 
them, Silver-colour again enquired—“ Sister ! 
are you now satisfied P She replied “I am," 
Then Silver-colour continued : “ Sister ! now this 
child redeemed with my own flesh ia mine! I 
will take it, and keep it as my own ; and in my 


own bonse feed it and nourish it as it requires," 


Saying these. words, the blood flowing down 
over her person, and leaving its traces along 
the ground, shy departed and came to her house. 
Then herrelationsand friends beholding herthua, 
flocked around, and asked hersaying, “ Who bas 
done this?” Silver-colour replied “I with my 
own hand have done it.” Then they asked 
aq 4 whits."* 
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again, “ And why havey you acted thas?” Then 
Silver-colour replied, and said: “ I have resolved 
to cultivate a heart fall of compassion, and never 
to give it up, for thus I seek to arrive at perfec- 
tion (anudtara samyak sambodhi).” Thenull her 
relatives answered, and said : “ Though you give 
your body thus in charity, and afterwards repent 
of what you have done, all this will not tend 
to the completion of the Paramila you desire to 
accomplish (viz., of dana)."" And they asked 
her again: “ When you thus mutilated yourself, 
had you inward satisfaction, or did you do it 
with regret?” Then ilvenookins said: * When 
Thad resolved and vowed to cut off my. breasts, 
there waa no feeling of regret in my mind, 
my mind wavered not for a moment"'—and then 
in proof she said: “and now in virtue of my vow 
let my breasts be restored as they wore at first.” 
Having made this vow, lo! her breasts were 


the Yakshas and so on, in the city of Padma | 
raised a great cry, and said: “ The lady Silver-— 


eolour has now with her own hands cut off her 
breasts!" Then the earth-Devas (gods) hear- 
ing this ory took it up, and repeated it in the air. 
The Devas hearing the ery repented it in the 
higher worlds, till the news spread even to 
the Brabma lokas. At this time the Divine 
Sikra raja reflected thos: “This indeed 
i§ an unprecedented event, that this woman 
Silver-colour from her pity to all flesh should 
thus with her own hands cot off hor breasts. 
I will go now, and enquire of herself reapect- 
ing it.” So he immediately changed himself 
into the form of a Brihman, holding in his left 
hand « golden pitcher, and bearing a golden 
begging dish in his right hand, and pro- 
vided with o golden staff, he went thus to tho 
Royal City of Padma. Having arrived, he 
gradually approached the house in which Silver- 
colour dwelt, and taking his stand without the 
door he sang the wonted words of those who 
begged for food. Then Silver-colour having 
heard the chant of one who begged for food 
outside the gate, immediately took a dish, and 
filling it up with food she went forth, At this 
time the Brahman addressed her, and said : 


“ Sister (lady): stop a while, I need no food; 


on which sho replied—"Why not?” The 
Brihman then anid, “I am the Divine Siikra, 
* Vide Sacha Kartye, Eastern Monachism, p, 978. 








and J have some doubt in my mind about your 
conduct. Ihave come therefore to enquire further 
of you, answer me then, [pray you.’ Silver-colour 
replied in these words: “ Great Brihman! you 
need but ask as you think best, and I will answer 
you traly.” Then the Brihman asked her and 
said, “ Lady! isit trnethat youcut off yourbreasta 
to give as an act of charity to another?" She 
replied—“ It is troo, great Bribman!" The 
Brahman then said: “And what led you to do 
it?’ Silver-coloor answered—‘ My great com- 
passion, and my aim to accomplish the condition 
of perfect wisdom.” The Brihman replied, 


| “This is a very diffienlt matter, this so-called per- 


fection—for if there be the least vestige of regret 
mixed up with the deed, then it can never lead 
to the (completion of the) Paramita (of charity). 
Tell me, then, when you performed the act, did 
your heart feel happy or not, and when yon felt 
the anguish consequent on the infliction of the 
wounds, had you no desire to change your 
purpose ?” Silver-colour replied : “ Kausika! 1 
swear that I have never faltered a moment m 
my purpose to obtain the condition I have 
named, in order that I may save the world, nor 
did I falter either when I cut off my breasts, 


and in proof that I felt no particle of regret, 


let me now, if what I say be trne, be changed 
from & woman toa man." Then Silver-colour 
having made this oath, was changed forth- 
with into 1 man, and her heart. was filled with 
joy unutterable and delight without measure.* 
And now as in this changed form he wandered 
forth from place to place—he came to a certain 
tree, and sitting under it he fell asleep. Now 
at this time the king of Padma died, and as he 
was childless, there waa great distress in tho 
country. [hen the great ministers went from 
tree to tree, from village to village, from town 
to town, from capital to capital, overywhere 
seeking one possessed of royal marks whom 
they might choose ag their king. And whilst 
thus in search they said: “How shall we ever 
obtain a proper king to reign over us?" At 
this time there was a certain powerful minister, 


who, being worn ont with the excessive heat, 


entered a tank covered with flowers to batho, and 
whilst thas ocenpied he saw there beneath a tree 
4 man asleop of surpazsing beauty, and distin- 
guished bk all tho necessary signa of Royalty, 


_” Fide an before, 
ridge efoto: on, explanation of the Sache Kartyo, 


Juse, 1850.) 
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and he observed that althongh the sun - 

declining fast, that the shadow of the tree still 
remained protecting him. Then the great 
minister in a moment cansed him to wake, and 


when he woke he took him to the “ Royal City" | 
(Rajsgriha, t.e. the capital), and performing the | 


accustomed tonsure, he clothed him in the 
kingly vesture, and put on his head the jewelled 
crown, and accosted him thas :—* Now you are 
king, act and govern us accordingly !"" To whom 
heanswered: “1am indeed unable to act asyour 
king.” ‘The minister answered: “But indeed 
you must;" to which he replied : “If indeed you 
take me to reign over you, then on your parts 
you must take on yourselves the ten religious 
(virfuous) vows (acfs}—to which when they 
agreed, he undertook to govern them as a king 
in righteousness (religion), and be was called 
again “ Silver-colour.” Now at this time the 
age of the people reached to 70,000 nahutas of 
years, so that the king having reigned thos 
for hundreds and countless thousunds of years, 
at length came to die—and when about to die 
he repented these words :— 

* All things that exist are transitory, 

They must of necessity perish and disappear, 

Though joined together, there must be sepa- 

ration, 

Where there is life, there must be death, 

All depends on conduct, 

Whether good, or whether bad, 

All things born, 

Are unstable and inconstant," 

Now, after that king's death he returned again 
to be born in the same kingdom, the Royal 
eapilal of which was Padma. He was born as a 
nobleman’s child, very beautiful and fair, At 
eight years of age with 500 other youths he 
entered school; whilst there he enquired of 
those elder ones who bad already finished their 


school course, why they had gone to school, and | 


on their replying they had gone to learn their 
letters, he said ‘* What profit is there in learning 


letters, only ono thing is necessary, and that is 


to aim at the unequalled and unsur | gon- 
dition of heart known as <Anullera-samyak- 


sambhodi.” And what is the meaning of that 


condition, they aaid. To which he replied, “ you 
must above all things aim at the accomplish- 
ment of the six Paramifas.” And what are the 
six :-—" the peramila of charity (ddna), of moral 


conduct (dla), of patience (kahanti), of perse- | 


= eT 





verance (virya), of contemplation (jidaa), and 
of wisdom (prajna)."" Then having heard this 
they said, we will aim at this. Thos that child 
having led his companions into this condition he 
reflected thus, “ Now I desire to do some small 
act of charity, whether it be for man. (biped) or 
beast (quadruped)."" Having so thought he 
repaired toa public place of burial (sifarana), 
and forthwith taking a pocket knifo (li-Lih, “a 
knife for wea"") he began to cat his body till the 
blood gushed out, and then smeared himself 
all over with the blood and dost, and lying 
down in the midst of the cemetery, he sang 
ont the following words: “ Come now from 
far and near, ye two-footed and four-footed 
ereatares ajl, come here and eat, oh como and 
eat my flesh from my body.” Now among the 
birds that frequented that place there was one 
whose name was yeou-sheu (“ having a hand"), 
this one coming to the hermit perched above 
his forehead and pecked at his right eye, and 
having pecked at it he let it go again. 
Then the hermit said: “Why do you peck atmy 
right eye, and then let it go!’ The bird replied 
“of all parts of a man's body I think the eye 
moat beautiful (fo the taste ?)."" Then the hermit 
addressed the bird, and said: “Thongha thou- 
sand times over you pecked at my right eye and 
still let it go, yet shold I feel no anger or 
resentmentinmy heart.” Then that bird pecked 
out both his eyes, and the reat of the birds, all 
assembling in the cemetery, came and devoured 
bit by bit the hermit’s flesh, till naught but the 
bleached bones were left. 

Having quitted this body he immediately 
came back, apd was reborn in that Royal 
city of Padma as the child of » Brihman, 
very beantifal to behold, and incomparable for 
grace. Having completed 20 years of age, his 
parents addressed him, and said: “My son 
(Méners), you must now get abome of yourown.” 
Then the young man answered his father and 
mother, and mid; “ What reason ia thore for me 


to havea honse of my own, I have no desire fora 


family residence, my only wish is to be allowed 
to enter the deep moontains as a recluse."" His 
parents having given their consent, he left his 
home, and found a home amidst the mountains 
and the forests; whilst wandering thus he saw 
amid the mountain woods two aged Brihmans, 
who were Rishis; coming to them, he asked 
what they did dwelling there; to which they 
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answered—"“ Manava! we dwell here in order 


to benefit living creatures, practising all kinds 
of austerities.” 
also with the same desire to benefit all living 
creatures am come bere to resideand to suffer all 
kinds of painful ansterities.” Then that youth 
passed on to different places amid the forest 


glades, making the earth his dwelling place | 


(living in holes?) and whilst thus practisi 


himself in religions austerities, he obtained, in 


virtae of his meritorious conduct, the eyes of a 
Deva (heavenly sight), Then looking round 
about on -the place and its neighbourhood, not 
far off he saw a tigrees who dwelt there, and 
just about to bring forth her young. Then the 
youth having observed this, began to think thus 
with himself; this tigress not long hence will 
bring forth her yourg, and having done so, 
then perhaps she will die of hunger, or in ber 
famiahed state desire to eat her young.” 
Having thought thus he then returned and asked 
the two Brahmans, and said, “ Which of you will 
divide his body, and give it in food to thir 
tigresa ?"’ ‘They answered him : “ Neither of us 


ia ready to divide his body for food to give the - 


tigress."’ Having received this reply, after seven 
days the tigress was delivered, and having 
brought forth her young she carried them in her 
mouth to the den, and again came out. The 
youth having observed this proceeding forthwith 
went to the place where the two Rishis dwelt, 
and addressed themthus: “Great Rishis, the 
tigress has brought forth her young: if now 
ye indeed seck to benefit all that lives, and for 
this purpese are suffering austerities—now is 

»portunity—ye/may now cut up your 
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body, and give your flesh to the tiger-mother 
to eat."" On this those two Brahman Rishis 
immediately went to the place where the tigress 
was, and having come they began to think 
thos—“who can patiently endure such pain 
as thisin practising charity? Who can cut 
off the flesh from his body that he loves to give 
to a starving tiger ?’’ Having reflected thus, 
that newly delivered tiger-mother began to 
follow them at a distance, seeing which they 
were filled with fear, and mounting into the air, 
flew away. 

At this time the Minaya youth looking 
around him spoke to those Brihmans, and said : 
“Ts this your vow and your oath?’ Having 
said this he forthwith vowed, and said: “I 
now give my body to feed this tiger—oh would 
that in consequence of this sacrifice I may 
obtain the unsurpassed and perfect condition of 
being.” Having made this vow, he took a 
knife, and himself cut flesh from his body, 
and gave itin charity to the tiger mother! 
“ And now, Oh Bhikshus, entertain no donbt in 
your minds, it is from compassion to you that 
I declare this—look no further, but accept my 
words—it was 1 who was born in Padma as 
that Silver-colour who cut off her breasts to rea- 
ene and save that child who was no other than 
Rahola. It was I who gave my body in that 
Silavana to feed the birds. It was I who 
ent off my flesh to feed that hungry tiger, 
whilst you were the Brahmans, and because of my 
self-denying charity in bearing sorrow for others, 
I have now attained Perfection of Being.” 

The Bhikshus hearingthese words were filled 
with great joy and exulted mightily.* 





SUCCESSION OF BUDDHIST PATRIARCHS. 
BY REY. 8. BEAL, B.A. 


. It ia well known that there is *an assumed 
succession of Teachers who presided over the 
Buddhist Chorch from the death of the Founder, 
down to Bodhidharma, the last and 
twenty-eighth in the sngcession, who flourished 
in South India about 525 a.p. Tho list of these 
Patriarchs is preserved with some degree of 
accuracy on Chinese and Thibetan works, and 
it is possible that a complete examination of the 
subject might result in establishing some useful 





. The Siet Jdtaka is pictured in Care XVI. at Ajanti, 
and pe another vermon aleo in Care IX%.; they are 
such injared in both cases, bat appear to agree more 


chronological data. The following account is 
compiled chiefly from Tirinitha’s History of 
Buddha, and some Chinese fragments scattered 
through various books :— 

1. Sikya Buddha. 

2. Kaéyapa, presided over the Church for 
ten years, Wasailief, Bouddhisme, § 42, 

3. Ananda, presided for forty years. 

4, Sanakavasa, or Sanavasika; he lived at 
Sravisti and at Varinasi; at this time the 


cloeely with the Sinhalese form of the Jéinka, than th 
Chines. ‘The lstter howerer ma throw Tight'on thee 


number of mendicants became so numerous that 
there was a dispersion of the community, and 
Mfadyantika, with 10,000 Rahats, proceeded to 
the north and finally settled in Kashmir. There 
was & great conversion of the followers of King 
Sudann, the grandson of Ajitadatru, under this 

5. Upagupta; contemporary with KAlaéoka, 
100 4.8. Under him the first great division 
of the Church took place, and tho second 
council was held, 

6. Daitika, or Dhitika, 

7. Kala; according to Tarinitha, this patri- 


arch was principally concerned in the conver- 


gion of Ceylon and Orissa. 

§. Sudarsana, engaged principally in the con- 
version of Sindh, and South India, 

10. Mahaloma. 


1]. Pirévika, or Pariva, principally instru- | 


mental in the conversion of Aéyagosha. (Tara. 
nitha speaks of this patriarch under the name 
of Nandi.) 

12. Mabatyaga (sometimes spoken of as Fn- 
na-ya-shi, Wong Pub, 197). 

13, Aévagosha, a very occlebrated patriarch 
(vide his Life, translated by Wassilief, Ind. And, 
vol. IV. p. 141). 

14. Kabimara (Kia-pi-mo-lo). 

15. Nagarjuna, supposed to have been con- 
temporary with Vikramaditya, 

16. Aryadeva, or sometimes simply Deva. 
He wasa disciple of Nigirjuna, and an interest- 
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ing anecdote of his zeal is recorded by Wong 
Puh, § 188. 

17. Ragurata. 

18. Sanganandi. 

19. Goyasheta (placed 74 3.0, by Julien, vol. 
IT. p. 346). 

20. Kumarila. 


21. Jaynta. 
“2. Vasubhandn, generally placed as con- 
temporary with VikramAditya. | 

oo. Manura. 

24. Haklena. 

25. Sitsi, driven out of Kashmir and north 
India by the cruel persecution of Mabirakola, 
This king is the Mehrku! of the Ayin Akbari, 
vol. II. p. 145. He is placed by Cunningham 


| about 500 a.v., and made contemporary with 


Balidityn (Arch. Rep. vol. I., p. 12), But 
Fergnsson places him in the second centory (Tr, 
and Serp. Wor. p. 165), which is more probable, 

26. Bashinsita. 

27. Putniamitta. 

2. Bodhidbarma, whoarrived in Ching 4 p. 
526, 

The succession in China was kept up until 
a-D. 713, when it was finally lost. The names 
of the Chinese Patriarchs were these -— 

I. Bodhidharma. 

2. Hoei-kho-ta-seu .,.died 592 
3. Seng-lin-ta-sen...... ,, 606 
4, Tao-tin-ta-s2u 651 ,, 
4. Houng-jin-ta-em.., ,, 675 a 
6, Hovi-neng-ta-azu ...°,, 713 ,? 


A.D. 
606. HE 





THE SAIVA PARIKRAMA. 
BY BHAGVANLAL INDRAII PANDIT. 


Round the old Sivilayas or great temples of | 
Siva we often find a number of smaller shrines. 


Thus round the Vimiina of the great temple of 
Kailisa at Elora, there are five such shrines on 
the same platform. They are now empty, and 
the visitor may be at a loss to know their desig- 
nations. At the back of the great hall thero is 
a door near each corner leading out upon the 
platform on which these temples stand, and 
which forms a pradakshind or ambulatory pas- 
sage round the great shrine of the liaga. Passing 
out by the door at the right or south end of the 
back wall, the first shrine was dedicated to the 
Miatris, whose seven seatsare arranged along 


the back, with Kartikswimi or Siva at the Jeft 
side, and Ganapati with Bhringi at the right. 
The next, on the south-east corner, wasdedicated 
to Chanda, whose image is one of the most 
disgusting in the Hindu Pantheon ; he is repre- 
sented nude, in lustful excitement, either with 
two or four hands, holding the ¢rigula and a 


Jog or a damru, with Siva's third oye in his fore- 


head, and his hair in the jald or Yogi's style. 
The refase of the offerings in a Saiva temple 
were thrown to him. Behind the great. shrine, 
or on the east side, the small shrine ig for 
Parvati, whose place is just behind her lord's. 
Tbe fourth on the north-east is for Bhairava 


1 From The Oriental, Sept. 5, 1875. _ 
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or Rudra; and the fifth, on the north side, pro- 
perly belongs to Ganeda. Through the north 
wall of the greatshrine comes the channel for the 
water which has been used in washing the great 
liaga, and falls into a trough: this outlet 


is called the Somasifra, which it is unlawful | 


for the worshipper to pass in performing his 
ritual, For the parikramd or pradakshind of 
Siva is not properly performed by going 


round and round the temple, as in the case of- 
the other gods, but in accordance with the 


sloka :— 
Vrisham Chanda’ veishaua chaiva 
somasdtral punarvrisham 
Chandan’ cha Somasii(raa cha 
puncschandaw punarerishan, 
That is—the worshipper must first go to the 
Nandi, which is always in front of the linga 
shrine, and standing behind it perform his 





namaskdra to Siva; thence he goes along the 
pradakehind passage to the right, to the shrine 
of Chanda, and pays his worship there; returns 
to Nandi and again worships the liiga; then 
round as before, but past the shrine of Chanda 
to the Somasiitra, where he touches his eyes 
with the water used for washing the god, and 
worships. Next he returns to Nand! and a 


third time worships the liga; he returns a 


second time to Chanda, and having performed 
his namaskdra to him he advances as far as the 
Somasttra, and looking up he worships the flag 
on the spire; then returning to Chanda he again 
does piija to him, and comes back to Nandi to 


| make another namaskdra to Siva. 


This is the full parikramd; but the custom 
has almost fallen out of use all over the penin- 
sila of India, and no figure of Chanda is to be 
found in any temple of modern times.* 





ARCHZ,OLOGICAL NOTES. 
HY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.8. 
,( Continued from p. 73.) 


No. XXV.—Rag-bushes in the East. 

One of the most universal of superstitious 
customs is that of tying bita of rag to bushes 
or trees at spots held to be sacred or haunted 
by any supernatural presence. In vol. VIII. 
of the Indian Antiquary, at page 219, the wan- 
dering trader or pedlar caste, called Banjirias 
or Lambidies, in travelling from Bastar to the 
Godavari Taluqis are said “to fasten small 
rags torn from some old garment to o bush in 
honour of Kampalamma, (kampa=a thicket,)" 


On three or four occasions, when going up from | 
the Koimbatir plain to the Maivir frontier by | 
the Gazzalhatti or Kavéripuram passes, once 
farnous in the wara with Haidar and Tipu, but 


now for three quarters of a century hardly 
traceable tracta through wild stony jangal, 
I have seen a thorn-bush rising out of m heap 
of stones piled round it, and bearing bits of rag 
tied to ita branches; these deserted passes are 
frequented by Lambidies carrying  salt-fish, 
grain, &c. by means of large droves of pack- 
bullocks and asses; whether of the same race 
as the Bastar people I do not know. I have 
in the Kivéri jangals, and am now led to con- 

* At the temple of Siva-Gangé Kondai, in Tinniveli, there 


iso amall shrine of “ Shendiewara," which j ) 
Lteianie so 





nect the rag-bushes | saw there, and of which 
I could not at the time get any account or ex- 
planation, with them. In the southern districts 
of Madras there is also a prickly shrub, the 


| botanical name of which I do not know, but 


the prickles have a stinging quality, which in- 
duces fever, and its branches are sometimes 
seen stuck all over with bits of rag by way of 
propitiation®. In Wales the prickly farze is held 
to fence off evilly-disposed fairies, being there 
in such matters held protective rather than 
injurious, Onoe near Dindigul in the Madura 
district I saw a solitary mimosa tree -by a pool 
in the middle of a wide barren médiddn with o 
great many bits of rag and cloth tied to its 
branches, and was told that a traveller unknown 
had some years before been found dead by the 
pool, that his spirit had become a maligne 

demon, which haunted the spot, and that the 
rags were tied to the tree as offerings to prevent 


| it injaring the herd-boys and cattle pasturing 


on the plain. Closely analogous most be the 
custom amongst the Giiros of the deep jangals 
on the border of raising a bambu arch 
decorated with tufts of cotton over each path 
leading into a village to propitiate the deities ; 
' Bir Walter Ellict informa me he has repeatedly soen 
troo (Ziayphus), 
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all who enter or quit the village must pass 
under these arches; they are also placed over 
the doors of houses in cases of sickness. 

All over India the tombs of Musalman Saints 
and holy men are surrounded with upright rods 
and canes to which are attached streamers of 
many-coloured rags. Mrs. R. Barton, in her 
entertaining book Arabia, Egypt, India, notices 
that near Bombay “the barial-grounds were 
full of little flags or pendants like those on 
a lance’ (p. 128)*. Cossack graves around 
Moscow are distinguished in the same way, and 
so are the Turcoman tombs between the Caspian 
and Merv. In Persia the prevalence of the 
costom has long attracted the notice of travel- 
leva. Mr. James Morier, in his Second Journey 
through Persia, Armenia and Asia Minor, in 
1810-20, writes (page 239):—* Close to the 
borial place ofa Persian saint gréws small] bush, 
upon the branclies of which were tied a variety 
of rags and remnants of garments. The Per- 
sians conceive that those rags from their vicinity 
to the saint acquire peculiar preservative virtues 
against sickness, and substituting others, they 
take bits away, and, tying them about their 
the “ handkerchiefs and aprons,”’ brought from 
the body of St. Panl, which banished diseases 
and evil spirits (Aciés xix. 12). Brand in his 
Boyer Antiquities refera to a prayer of the 

Roman Church used for ‘the blessing of clouts 
in the way of curing diseases.” 

In further illustration of Morier’s account, 
Mr. Engene Schuyler, in his recent work Tur- 
kistan, observes of the tomb of Zang-ata, the 
patron saint of Tashkend, that “it looks shabby 
from the ramshorns and long bits of dirty rags 
which every pilgrim haa felt it necessary to tie 
there on some stick or tree. These are symbols 
of sacrifice” (vol. 1.138). Mr. J. Romilly 
Allen has also informed me that in 1874, he 
observed by the Khorzam Pass on the Elburz 
Mountains, at a height of 7000 feet, a great 


number of thorn-bushes covered with rags of © 


every colour, which had been left by the maule- 
teers. In Afghanistan our troops have noticed 
that it is the custom to tie rags to bushes by 
the graves of those who had died violent deaths 


“On the top of the Giant's Mountain near Constanti- 
e ia the of « ek salled Joubun'c Toab It 


i very sacred, and the railings round it are covered 
with tiny bits of rag, hung there by the atitious a4 & 
eure re against fever and ills of every kind."—3Sun- 





—no unfrequent objecta there. The Mission- 
aries Huo and Gabet describe the Oboes, or im- 

mense cairns, they encountered in Tartary 
and Tibet as surmounted with branches hung 
over with bits of cloth on which versea are in- 

scribed : these are propitiatory offerings to the 
mountain-spirits. In China Governor Davis 
speaksof the whole population of towns trooping 
out to the cemeteries at periodical times of 
mourning, “ leaving behind them loug streamers 
of red and white paper to mark the fulfilment of 
the rites, Whole ranges of hills aprinkled with 
tombs may at that season be seen covered with 
these testimonials of attention to the departed 
fluttering in the wind and sunshine” (David's 
Chinese, vol, I. chap. §)*. The foregoing in- 
stances demonstrate the wide prevalence of the 


oustom in Asia, alike amongst Muhammadan, 


Hindu, and Buddhist popolations. Antiquaries 
know it was equally prevalent over Earope, where 
it is indeed now far from extinct. It is there 
chiefly associated with holy wells celebrated for 
healing qualities. Bushes by such wells are 
covered with bits of clothing tied there by per- 
sons who had derived benefit from bathing or 
drinking, just as in Persia devotees tie rags to 
bushes near holy tombs. The castom still exists 
in Wales and Ireland, and I have seen instances 
of it near Boulogne in France and in the Black 
Forest. Widely spread as are the rag-bushes, 
rag-trees and their variants are more universa] 
stil. Over both the Americas from the far 
north to the extreme south the custom may be 
traced. In the remote regions of British Colum- 
bia fragmenta of the blankets and clothing of 


| departed Indians wave over their graves by the 


Fraser River. Sir John Franklin describes the 
sacred tree of the Cree Indians hang all over with 
strips of buffalo flesh and pieces of cloth. Mr. 
Taylor gives an account of the great cypress tree 
in Mexico, ita branches covered with hundreds 
of locks of coarse hair, bits of coloured cloth, 
raga, and moréels of ribbon, “probably so 
decorated long before the discovery of America," 
and Mr. Darwin notices the remarkable single- 
standing sacred tree in Patagonia, reverenced by 
al] the Indians with nomberless offerings “ such 
as cigars, meat, —— do. suspended 


shine and Storm in tha East hi 
* The Hor. A. Williamson 
describes near 
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to its branches, In Africa Mungo Park en- 
countered great tree called Neema Taba, “ de- 
corated with innumerable rags or scraps of cloth, 


which none presumed to pass without offering | 


something,” and the same custom has lately been 
reported from Madagascar*. Similar obsery- 
ances prevailed amongst the Esthonians in 
Livonia, and are reported by Sir John Lubbock 
to be not yet extinct*. Confining ourselves, 
however, to Asia, perhaps the earliest notioe of 
the sort is the story of Heredotus, that Xerxes, 


when marching on Greece, encountered in Lydia | 


& plane tree so beautiful that be caused golden 
robes and ornaments to be hung over it, and 
placed a guard to watch it, The historian says 


this was “on account of its beauty,” but it was 


probably also a sacred tree, such as was familiar 
to the Persians in their own land. Tabari, the 
Arabian annalist of the 9th century, relates that 
the people of Najrin in Yemen every year, on 
a certain day, assembled round a large data tree 
outside the city, hungit with rich garments, and 


offered prayers. In our own times Captain Conder | 


(Tent Workin Palestine, vol. I. p. 233) says 
of the sacred oaks and terebinths named after 
the Sheikhs their owners, that “they are covered 
all over with rags tied to the branches, which are 
considered acceptable offerings’. Sir John Char- 
din, the traveller in Persia of the 17th century, 
often mentions the sacred trees met with every- 
where in Persia, called dirakht-fizel = excellent 
trees,—stuck all over with nails for fastening on 
bits of garments. One very ancient plane he 
saw in the king's garden at Shiraz, to which the 
people used to come to pray ander its shade, and 
hang amulets and shreds of garments on its 
branches. Mr. Schuyler, at the passage above re- 
ferred to, also observes:—" Old trees, especially 
old mulberry trees, seem greatly venerated 
thronghout Central Asia, and the older anddeader 
they are the more bits of rag they have stuck on 
them."" In remoter northern Asia Strahlenberg 
describes the idols of the Ostinks on the rivers 


Irtyseh and Obi as “roughly hewn pieces of 
wood hung over with rags,” and the Jakuhti of | 


Eastern Siberia as “ hanging all manner of nick- 





* On the East Coast of Africa most settlementa have 
pear them large ancient trees much venernted by the natives, 
who drive rotive nails im Fooesotre te sey a. European 
sesidentscall them devil-iress. 1k i hold highly dsmperons 
to injure them. Capt. It, Burton tells a story of an 
ae well aa four others of hie family. 

® T have not met with any form of the custom in Ane 








nacks on their sacred trees," and Zaleski, in his 
Life on the Kirghiz Steppes, gives an account 
of a tree that strikingly recalls the solitary 
Patagonian rag-tree. He says that on the 
steppes between the Sea of Aral and the con- 
fluence of the Tchoniand Yitch rivers, a dis- 
tance of 310 miles, there is only one tree, a 
species of poplar, highly venerated by the Kir- 
ghizes, who go several miles out of their way 
to hang an article of their clothing on its 
branches, hence it is called Sinderich-agatch, i e. 
rag-tree. In the Indian Antiquary, vol. III. 
p- 45, [have mentioned what seems to me a vari- 


| ant of the custom where the Champaka and other 


trees round the ancient shrine of the Trimurti at 
the foot of the Animalei Mountains in Koim- 
batur, Madras Presidency, are thickly hung with 
sandals and shoes, many of huge size, evidently 
made for the purpose, suspended by pilgrims as 
thank-offerings, or in token of vows accom- 


plished. Another more ghastly variant seems 


to be the practice of the Nigis of Eastern India 
of hanging the skulls of enemies on the great 
trees in their villages. In China, pieces of gilt 
paper are hung upon trees in sacred places, and 
silken streamers are reported to be tied to trees 
in Latnasaries in Tibet. 

This almost universal cnstom of tying rags 
to trees and bushes may be due to the desire of 
making some offering or recognition to an 
apprehended supernatural power or presence, 
and in its homeliest form is probably a survival 
of the gold robes and such costlier offerings ns 
were made by Xerxes and the ancient Arabians. 
In many primitive nations it was customary to 
offer splendid gifts at funerals, and bury them 
with the dead, but such observances have always 
a tendency to change and lessen in value, and 
at last to be continued in imitations and tempor- 
ary substitutes, Thus inferior pottery, evidently 


made for the purpose, is frequently found buried 


in barrows of a period when mach better carthen- 
ware was inade, and the Chinese, who once 
offered gold ornaments at ancestral tombs, are 
how content to make them in gilt paper. So 
rags and shreds may have taken the place of 








1 Pp . ; 
brabam's Oak," which figures much in middle age 


mag lacy decorated; rem neat Hebron aad 


romance, wae fimilarly decornt 
wae offrmed to be green ! 
—Fide Lucan's Pharsalia, vol. 1, p. 136. 
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worthier gifts. Moreover, spots of reputed 
sanctity or haunted by supernatural beings, 
whether wells, tombs, shrines, or trees, often 
occur in waste and deserted | places, and travellers 
or Pilgrims passing by, or journeying from long 
distances to the spot, might have little that could 
easily be spared to offer, and yet be unwilling to 
pass without some recognition, however trifling, 

and a shred torn from a garment would afford 
the readiest meana of satisfying the impulse. 

Supernatural beings and ghosts, especially of 
persons who have died by violence, are amongst 
many peoples believed to expect foodand clothing, 
and to be malignant if neglected, so once a 
year the Chinese observe a ceremony called “ ap- 
peasing the burning mouth,” and lay ont stale 
cakes and worn-out clothes with invitations on 
placards above to the “Honourable Homeless 





Ghosts,” that is, those who have left no relatives, | 


or whose kindred are too poor to provide the 
usual offerings, but-who sre apt to cause epi- 
demics and work mischief if quite passed over. 
Soin many instances it is conceivable that the 
rags tied toa bush may be survivals and substi- 
tutes forthe garments once left for the shivering 
angry spirit, On this point the chapter headed 
“Presents,” in Herbert Spencer's recent work 
Ceremonial Institutions, may be referred to. 

The traces of a form of this custom may per: 
haps be discovered even in prehistoric times, and 
still existing. Explorers have often been sur- 
prised at the immense amount of broken pottery 
found mixed with the mould in cairns and bar- 
rows. Canon Greenwell, in his exhaustive work 
British Barrows, often-refers to this, remarking 
on the very large quantities. of potsherds met 
with, which certainly could not have found 
their way into the barrowa accidentally, but 


seem as if they had been scattered about when 


the mound was being built. Such pottery is 
alwaye broken, apparently made for the purpose, 
and, he thinks, must have symbolised somo 





religions ideas. Perhaps some light may be 
thrown on this by a passage in Mr. Stanley's 
march Across the Dark Continent, where when 
nearing the western coast, ata spot never before 
visited by Europeans, he writes (vol. II. p. 453) : 

“ Close to our camp was a cemetery of a village 
of Mbinda. The grave mounds were neat, and 


| by their appearance I should judge them to be 


not only the repositories of the dead, but the 


| depositories of all the articles that had belonged 


to the dead. Each grave was dressed ont with 
the various mugs, pitchers, wash- basins, tea-pota, 
glasses, spirit and beer-bottlea, The various 
articles thus exhibited, especially the useful 
broken pottery of the barrows and the shreds of 
the rag-bushes ; some analogy between the cus- 
toms dees not seem too far-fetched. Curiously, 
too, this possible European and modern African 
variant of the custom exists in Centra] and 
Northern Asia. Mr..Seebohm, speaking of the 
remote regions of Central Siberia, says that there, 
after a funeral fenst, the drinking vessela are 
broken.and thrown upon the grave; and the 
correspondent of the Daily News, deacribing the 
customs of the Turcoman population on the 
Caspian borders, says that in the cemetery at 





Hasan Kouli and Tchikislar the graves are 


marked by poles to which linen bands and 


morsels of cloth are attached, and water-jars and 


earthen teapots, tributes to the departed, are 
accumulated at the head of the grave. He does 
not remark whether they too were always broken, 
bot adds that whilst a man who dies in battle 
is buried in his clothes, any one who dies of old 
age or sickness has his clothea bung on the 
pole surmounting the grave, and his friends or 


relations come occasionally to brush and clean 


the garments, and sometimes replace them with 
new. This institution is named Loyuavuskha, 
These grave-poles may also be regarded as 
variants of the rag-bushes, 


ae one OF EXCAVATIONS MADE NEAR MANIKYALA, IN THE PANJAB. 
BY W. BANDFPOERD, SECUNDERABAD. 


The excavations, of which a description 
follows, were made in the vicinity of Manik- 
yala, a spot well known from the published 


and’ Ventura of the Sikh service, and those of | 


General Cunningham, R.E., Director General of 
the Archmological Survey of India. 
The work was done under the personal 


| direction and at the expense of Mr. Alexander 


Grant, M_I.C.E., Director of State Railways, 
Western System, and by the consent of the 
A general description and map of the vicinity 
will be found in the second volume of the 
"Reports of the Archeological Survey of India, 
The village of Manikynla stands about a 


J54 
mile north of the Trunk Road, near a point, 
on that road, fifteen miles south-east of Rawal- 
pindi. The village is therefore about midway 
between the rivera Jhilam and Suhan (the 
latter an affluent of the Indus). Tho entire 
neighbourhood is studded for miles with topes 
and mounds, several of which have, as is well 
known, been explored. The only structure, 
however, which inany degree retains its original 
appearance is the huge masonry stupa known 
as Ventura’s tope, which General Cunningham 
considers was originally bmilt during the reign 
of Huvishka (one of the Scythian princes whose 
sovereignty succeeded that of the Bactrian 
Greeks), about the comm encement of the Chris- 
tian era, but to have been repaired, and made 
as it now stands, about a.p. 720, by a king of 
Kano) (Arch. Reports, Vol. V, page 78). Not 
far off are the remains of another large tope, 
known as Court's, which was built by Kanishka 
of Kashmir in a.p. 18, Another tope, which 
was opened by General Cunningham, (that at 





Sonala Pind), he dates cirea 70 nc. (Arch. | 
| blocks and fragmenta of stone. 


Reports, Vol. TI, p. 168). 
therefore of considerable antiquity, ranging, 
at least, from the first to the eighth centuries, 
and prove that the neighbourhood was the seat 
of a large and important religious community 
of Buddhists. 

The Khangah Mound. 

The first excavation undertaken by Mr. Grant 
was at the site known as the Khangah Mound. 
This mound is General Conningham’s No. 19 
(vide map in the Arch, Reports, Vol. II, p. 153), 
and is described by that officer as “a large, 
low, mound, 1,500 feet N.N.E. of the village 
of Sigiri, and just half a mile to the south- 
east of General Court's tope." Ita present 
name is derived from the grave of a Muhamma- 
dan Pir, named Jamal, who is stated, by the 
fakir in charge of the place, to have met o 
violent death, by means not explained, during 
the reign of Sikandar Ludi of Delhi (a.p. 
1488—1517). 

A plan of the mound is given in the accom- 
panying plate. It is roughly square, with sides 
of 120 feet; it does not rise much above the 
prevailing level, and is nearly covered with 
trees and shrubs. ‘here is an artificial pond of 


water, measuring 43 feet by 38 feet, forty-eight 
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about the same size, (not shown in the plan,) 


stands about 150 yards to the north-east of the 
fakir's hut. A rongh track, leading from the 
village of Sigari to the katcha road running 
from Rawat Sarai to Kalar, rnnsalong the south 


and west sides of the mound. 


The plan renders unnecessary any very 
detailed description of the mound, but as an 
elevation drawing of it, and sections, cannot 
be given for want of space, it may be meén- 
tioned that the steepest side of it is the north, 


where the ground rises, by two platforms, from 


the fakir's hut to the pir'’s tomb. This tomb 
stands on a small square platform of its own, 
resting against a low stone wall. On the east 
and west sides the ground falls, with varying 
graduation, to the prevailing level of the fields; 
on the south side the descent is stepped (as 
will be seen from the remains of retaining walls 
shown on the plan), as is also the case at the 
south-east and south-west corners. 

The surface of the mound is covered with 
There are two 
Muhammadan graves, besides that of the pir. 
The highest part of the mound lies east of, and 
close to, the pir's tomb, and is about 12 teet 
above the level of the pond to the south, but 
the whole of the mound south of the wall 
against which that tomb rests, being an area 


| of about 60 feet from north to south and 90 


feet from east to west, is not much lower. 

The excavations did not disclose anything of 
interest, but they confirmed General Cunning- 
ham’s previous supposition that the site is the 
ruins of  Bnddhist ‘monastery. The walls 


| disclosed are not arranged, so far as can be seen, 


as those of monasteries frequently are, that is, 
® series of cells arounda rectangular open court 
(vide those of Takht-i-Bahi, Sarnath near 
Banaras, and the rock-cut examples at Ajanta 
and elsewhere), and therefore do not serve 
to explain the squareness of the mound. As 
the pir's grave is on one side, the mound can- 


not have been raised, dressed, and provided 


with retaining walls for it, nor are there walls 
everywhere below which could, in the course 
of ages, have assisted to raise a mound of such 
regular form. It is only evident that the 
mound isof much later date than the walla 
disclosed by the excavations. 

There is no direct evidence of the age of the 
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deep masonry remains opened ont. There is 
an entire absence of ornament, even of the 
simplest kind. Two of the three copper coins 
found were partly legible, and are described 
further on, but they do not show that the 
masonry was of that age, though of course it 
may be so without any stretch of probability. 
The excavations consisted of five cuts, One 
of them is a large and a regular one, commenc- 
ing in the west side of the mound and running 
completely into the centre of it. Of the other 


four, two were merely pits in the body of the | 


north-east quarter of the mound ; the remain- 


ing two being cats, in continuation of each — 
other, from the south side of the mound | 


The first mentioned of these cuts waa the 
only one which repaid the trouble and expense, 
as if will be seen, from the plan, that it every- 
where opened out walls and floors, and dis- 
closed, more or less completely, four cham- 
bers (which are marked A, B, C and D on the 
plan). This cut was commenced 9 or 10 yards 
from the fakir's hut, and over the four-inch drain 


near the south corner of chamber A, and was | 


suggested by an older excavation (made by 
the present fakir in search for stones), which 
had discovered several large blocks of stone 
(among them being one of two supposed door. 
pivot slabs shown in the plan). Carrying the 
excavation along the long south wall of cham- 
ber (A), another rectangular chamber (B), 10/ 
5° » ® 3", was found in the centre of the 
mound, with steps leading out of it, on one 
siile, eastward, 

The following are the details of each of these 





chambers, and the payements near them— | 


a coursed rubble, which in-solidity and re- 
gularity i¢ almost like block-in-course, and 
is laid dry, without mortar. 

Chamber A.—The west, or outside end of this 


chamber, was ubout four feet below the surface 


of the mound ; the rest about three feet. It is 
5 feet wide and (possibly) 36 feet loug. ['Thia 
qualification as to its length is given, because 
only one end of the interior was cleared outs 
though the exterior of the southern side wall 
was disclosed for a longth of 40 feet.] The 
north and west walla are # 10° thick; the south 
2 0’ thick. All are stopped at one level, about 
2 feet above the base. Outside the north wall, 


and close to it, is a dram 4 inches deep. This 
drain was lined with lange blocks of stone, and 
was more than 18 inches deep; (it was not 
cleared to its full depth). Beyond (north of) 


this drain a rough stone floor was partly 


exposed, 

On the south side of chamber A another 4 
inch drain was found, but this, instead of being 
close under the wall (as in the foregoing case), 
runs diagonally up the middle of a paved 


| passage (5 feet wide) leading to chamber B 


(though chamber EB has no door where that 
passage meets it), This drain was also more 
than 18 inches deep. 

It is impossible to say what chamber A was, 
but it resembles that opened up by General 
Cunningham at Sarnath, near Banaras, in 1835 
(Arch. Reports, Vol. I, p. 120), being: similarly 
without doors It also resembles the long 
chamber in the Ionic monastery at Shah-ki- 
dheri figured by Fergusson (Indian and Eaaferp 
Architecture, p. 176), though the latter is too 
large tonfford so good « parallel as the Sarnath 
example, 

The absence of doors to chamber A. points 
to the remains found being merely the founda- 
tion of a superstructure of wood. The walls 
are out off, quite smoothly, at an uniform 
level, and are not of an irregular height and 
rough top surface, as they would have been 


had a masonry superstructure been radely 


thrown down. 
Chamber B.—This is in tho centre of the 


| mound, 40 fect from the west outside edge of 
chamber A, its centre being 64 feet from the 


southern edge of the mound. It has a door on 
one side, with two steps leading eastward, and 
its dimensions are 10 5° * 9 3". The walls 


are of an uniform thickness of 2' 6", cut off 


level 2’ 6" from the floor. The second of the 


| two 4 inch drains runs diagonally through it. 


Chamber C.—This was probably 12’ x 11° 
and is roughly paved inside and outside. 

Chamber D.—The walls of this chamber (2’ 6* 
thick) are much ruined and are 3 feet high on 


the north side and 8 inches on the west side. 


One of the stones in its west wall is 8’ long by 
2 6 broad. Outside the chamber is a flagged 
floor (of which one of the stones is 4° 3" x 3 4") 
which was cleared out for 10 fect westwarda. 
The floors of all the chambers are nearly at 
one level, wiich may be, say, 4 or 5 feet above 
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the level of the water of the pond on the ‘south 


side of the mound, 
With the exception of the wall (3 feet thick) 


found in the pit nearest the pir's grave, the | 


above were all the remains of ancient masonry 
found. Inthe other excavations there were 
merely loose rough stones, 

The articles found in the mound were ag 
tollows :— 

Three copper coins. 

A small earthen pot (plate, fig. 2). 

Some fragments of earthen saucers (fig. 3). 

A fragment of pottery ware (fig. 4). 

The coins are }” in diameter and all moch 
oxidizea. One resembles fignres 19 and 20 
Plate xi. of Wilson's Ariana Antiqua, and 
possesses on the obverse an indistinct coated 
figure facing to the left, with two illegible 
characters, and on the reverse a mutilated 
erect figure with the monogram }, It may 
therefore possibly be of the Indo-Scythian 
Prince Kanerki of Kabul, of whom other coins 
have been found at Manikyala. The second 
coin has on the obverse a coated figure, and on 
the reverse Siva and the bull Nandi, but both 
sides are very indistinct, and it would be rash 


PORE A cated The third coin is in- 
distinguishable. 
These articles were found from four to five 





feet below the surface. The sancers (fig, 3) 
and fragment of pottery (fig. 4) were found 
im chamber A. The former resemble the 
sancers found in the Sarnath tope near Banaras, 
many of which were still lying about there in 
December 1877. 

The Chaontra Mound. 

This is 1500 feet north of the Khangah mound, 
and about the same distance from the impor- 
tant stupa known as Court's tope. It has been 
briefly described by General Cunningham (Arch. 
Reports, Vol. II, pp. 169—70), being figured 
in the map (p. 153 idid.) as mound No, 20. 


The mound is quite bare except for three | 


small trees, and a number of Muhammadan 


graves. Gold coins are said to have been found — 


in it, A plan of the mound is given in fig. 5. 
The mound, which is roughly 

measures 200 feet from north to south, and 120 

east to west, whilo it rises from 12 to 14 feet, 


if not more, above the prevailing level of the | 
At first it falla rathor 


surrounding fields," 
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suddenly from this height, but towards the 
edges the descent is gradual, 

The more important excavations made were 
in the form of a St. Andrew's cross, or two 
lines intersecting each other diagonally in the 
highest part of the mound. Walls were opened 
out everywhere, two cells or chambers being 
excavated completely. 

The masonry was much of the same kind as 


| that in the Khangah mognd, that is, of 


kankar and sandstone, in courses, often of 


square blocks, and laid dry. There waa not 


a fragment of ornament of any kind on the 
walls, and the work altogether was disappoint- 
ingly uninteresting in its resulta, 

If the walls discovered are of the same age 
as the neighbouring topes, General Cunning- 
ham's inference (before the excavations were. 
made) that they are the remains of a Buddhist 
monastery .is almost inevitable, as dhotr 
arrangement is not roomy enough for any 
known lay purpose, and it is difficult otherwise 
to explain the existence of these massive 
isolated groups of cells over so many square 
miles of country, near well known topes. 





itself, two miles off, having apparently never 


been moch more than a large village affording 
accommdiation to devotees), of which this and 


other isolated rnins might have formed part. 
The various chambers and other parts of the 
excavations are lettered on the sketch-plan 


fig. 5, A to P, and the following notes follow 


the order of these letters :-— 

(A)—A shallow excavation from one to three 
feet deep, witha wall at one end. 

(3)—This excavation averaged 7 feet deep. 
Tt was full of small rongh stones and human 
bones (probably Mnuhammadan) down to the 
bottom; some of the skeletons were complete, 


being protected at the sides and top by slaba of 


stone. Some fragments of a metal vessel (like 
a lota); a corroded piece of bar iron; an orna- 
mental brick (shown in fig. 6); and several 
shallow sancers (like those found in the Khan- 
gah mound), were found. 

(C)—This was a brick-paved cell, without 
door, the floor of which was 7 feet from the 
original surface of the mound, and, being high 
above all the other masonry work, may have been 


+ These dimensions diffor from General Cunningham's, 
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much more recent in date. The atyle of work 
was however identical with that deeper down, 


The sketch section given os fig. 7, shows the | 


position of this cell. Tho dimensions of the 
cell were 10’ 8" x 11’ 6°, the floor being of 
red bricks, each 9 x 9 X 21" The floor 


was opened, but nothing was found below it | 


toa depth of two feet. About the foor were 
found several pieces of corroded rod iron, some 
fragments of red and black pottery (none su fi- 
ciently perfect to enable a sketch to be made), 
and many human bones (certainly Muhammadan, 
the centre of the mound being thickly occupied 
by graves). The floor of the chamber is six 
feet above the bottom of the excavation J and 
chamber Lh. 

(D)—This cut was carried down 5 feat 
through stiff clay, stones, (some large ones, ) 
and human bones (probably Muhammadan). 

(E and F)—These are the ends of two cham- 
bers, abutting on each other, 9 feet wide from 
north to south; the base of the massive walls 
was not reached at 9 feet from the surface ; 
excavated mostly in stiff clay. 

(G)—An excavation from 3 to 9 feet deep. 
Very few stones, and those rough and small. 

(H)—This excavation, a shallow one, from 1 
to 2 feet deep, disclosed the corner of a cham- 
ber. In it were found the articles figured in 
plate as Nos. Band 9. No. 8 is like a potter's 
moulding tool, and is solid, of red brick. No, 9 
ia a small earthenware vessel. The wall bound- 
ing this chamber on the east side was at a level 
2 feet higher than that at the south west corner, 
the ground rising suddenly from H to D. 


(1)—This cut was carried from 7 to 10 feet 


from the surface, through stiff clay mixed with 
human bones and large stones. It was a con- 
tinnation, at a lower level, of excavation D, 
and with D seems to have been a passage 
between chambers F, FE, and H. 

(J)—This excavation, 8 3 wide between the 
walls east and west, was carried down 9 feet, 
nearly to the foot of the west wall of chamber 
K. A copper coin (figured in the plate as 
No. 10) was found at a depth of 7 or & feet. 
Tt resembles some of the coins of the Scythian 
princes of the Panjab, circa a.p. 490. 

(K)—At this spot a shallow excavation dis- 
closed a chamber, in which the human bones, 
found elsewhere, were deposited, and then 





(L)—This chamber, excepting part of the 
floor, was completely opened out, and was 9 6" 
* 18 4". The walls were 2 feet thick and 5 
feet high, with a projecting plinth 2 feet high 





above the floor. The walls were stopped off at 


an nniform level. The floor, where got at, was 
8 6" from the surface, and was hidden beneath 
two or three feet of bard clay, mixed with 
human bones. These bones, from their posi- 
tion, can scarcely have been Muhammadan, An 
eee copper coin was found at a depth of 


(M)—A shallow excavation, which disclosed 
part of a wall. 

(N)—Another shallow excavation, which 
ios up @ rude stone platform with a raised 

(O and P)—Shallow excavations not carried 
on. The gold coins are said to have been 


found in O. 


In this mound were also found two copper 
coins and the circular stone shown as fig, 11. 
The coins were apparently Hindu, but have not 
been identified. They have a lion on one side, 
and an elephant on the other. The coins are 


| probably Rajput, similar to those figured in 


plate xi, figs. 11 and 12, of Wilson's Ariana 
Antiqua, The circular stone was 16 inches in 
diameter, and looked like the lid of a box. A 
square stone box, in which General Court found 


relic casket, is still lying in the village of 


Gura not far off. The writer was not present 
when these coins and the circular stone were 
found, and was unable to discover where they 
were met with, 

Pari-ki-dheri mounds. 

These two mounds have been fully described 
by General Cunningham (Arch, Rep. Vol. II, 
pp. 168-9), and are marked No. 16 on that 
officer's map. The mound on which the fakir's 
tomb stands was only partly uncovered. The 
other, close at hand, ssid to be a monastery, 


| was completely opened out, but the writer was 


not present and cannot furnish details. The 
which turned up at a depth of 4 feet. On one 
side can be traced a long coated figure, in boota, 
like those on the Indo-Seythian coins so numer- 
ously found in the Panjab, but the other side 
is illegible, and the coin cannot be identified. 
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localities which are known, bat have not, | Ventura's tope only excepted. The masonry 
apparently, been described, 18 in courses, with the interstices filled in 


The first of these is Kotera-ki-dhert, about a 
quarter of o mile south-east of mound No. 3, 
and about a mile from the village of Syudon- 
ka-mnora, the intervening space being a series 
of rugged fissures and dennded ridges of sand- 
stone. The spot is General Cunningham's No. 
14, ‘and was examined by General Court, who 
found some coins in it. The remains consist of 
a tope and monastery, the latter being a large 


rectangular walled enclosure, in good pre- | 


servation, which the people about call a fort, 
A plan appears in the plate, fig. 12. 

The tope is now roughly conical, not allowing 
for the partial removal of the upper core by 
General Court, but apparently had a square 
hasemert. The mound of the tope rises 
Ih to 20 feet above the level of the pathway, 
which rens between the tope and monastery. 


The faving of part of the tope still remains, | 
| remains of ma 


and looks, at a distance, nearly perfect. 

The walls of the monzstery are nearly perfect 
except at one corner, and they are about 100 
fect above the ravine on the north. The work 


is constructed of large blocks of sandstone, | 


without mortar, and, so far as it goes, is 
more perfect than anything about Manikyila, 








regularly with smaller stones, Some of the 
blocks of stone are rather large—one being 4 
10° long * 1’ 7? high: 

Kianda-ka-dhera, the other place, is about a 
mile in a south-eastern direction from Kotera- 
ki-dheri, a nala being crossed between them, 
Tt is a platean 200 feet long by 80 or 90 feet 
broad, and is the highest point in the entire 
neighbourhood, being conspicuons, with its sur- 
vey cairn, from the village of Syudon-ka-mora. 
Tt is surrounded, from 150 to 200 feet below, 
by harsh ridges and ravines, and is covered with 
fragments of pottery more thickly than the 
vicinity of Venturn’s tope. Numbers of coins 
are said to have been found without excavation. 


In a few minutes the writer found a small 


illegible copper coin, a fragment of another, 
some beads of coral and lapis lazuli, and several 
pieces of black and red pottery. The only 
asonry are those of two rode but- 
tresses. The site is apparently however not 
ancient, a8 General Cunningham, who after- 
wards examined it, considered there had been 
a modern hamlet there ; it is therefore probably 
not worth examination. There is a fine view 
of the Pinch hills from the platean. 








ON MAHAVIRA AND HIS PREDECESSORS. 
BY PROF. HERMANN JACOBI, Pu. D., MUNSTER. 


In the Indian Antiquary, vol, VIII, p. 311, a 
paper on the Siz Tirthakes by James d'Alwis was 


reproduced with notes by the editor. One ofthese | 
heretical teachers, Nigantha Nitaputta, | 


has Iately become of groat interest, as he bas 


been identified with Mahivira, the supposed | 


founder of the Jaina sect. Tho proof of this 
identity is conolasive. For the Bauddhas and 
Jninas agree not only in the name of the eect, 
viz., Palii—Nigantha, Niggantha, Nigandha ; 
Sanskrit,—Nirgrantha,and Prikrit,—Nlyaththa 
Niggatmtha ; Sanskrit,—Nirgrantha,—respec- 
tively ; and in the name of the founder Pili,— 
Nittoputta, Niitaputta,Sanskrit.—Jiatiputra,and 
Prikrit,—Niitapntta, Niyaputta; Sanskrit,— 
Jiitaputra, Jidtipotra respectively; but also on 
the place of Jiitaputra’s death, the town Pay i: 


see my edition of the Kalpasitra, pp. 4eqq. Yet 


there remain some anomalies in the forma of 
these names and some obscure points in the 





doctrines of the Niganthas as defined by the 
Bauitdhas. Teaccount for, and clear up, these is 
my purpose in the first part of this paper. 

The word Nigangtha in Pali books, and 
Niyatmtha in Jaina Sitras (e.g. the Sittra- 
kritaiga and Bhagavalf) are neither Pali nor 
Jaina Prikrit. For its Sanskrit prototype, 
Nirgrantha, carrent with the Jainas and 
Northern Buddhists, would in both dialects have 
regularly heeome Niggatmtha, which form, 
indeed, is the common one in Jaina Prikrit, but 
notsoin Pali. The form Nigantha was almost 
certainly adopted by both sects from the Miiga- 
dhi dinlect ; for it occurs in the ASoka inscription 
at Delhi, separate ediet 1.5 (Ind. Ant. vol. VI. 
p. 150 note). This hypothesis becomes acertainty 
for the word Nitaputta. As translated 
in Sanskrit it is Jiiata or Jiiitipntra, the regular 
Pili derivative would be Niitapntta with o 


| palatal # The dental in its stead is a Miga- 
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dhism. For, in the Migadhi inscriptions of 
Agoka, weread nih, anna, etc. = Sanskrit jadi, 
anya, ete., which words become fifi, aia, eto. in 
Pili and in the dialects of the Asoka inscrip- 
tions at Girnir and Kapordigiri. The palatal 
fAappears in Pali in the first part of the name 
when used as the name of the Ksbattriya clan 
to which Mabivira belonged, For I identify 
the adtika living near Kotigima mentioned in the 
Mahdeagga Sutia (Oldenberg'a edition p, 232), 
with the Jijitaka Kshattriyns in Kundagrima of 
the Jaina books. As regards the vowel of the 
second syllable, the different sources are at vari- 
ance with each other, The Northern Buddhists 
spell the word with ani,—J idtiputrain 
Sanskrit, and Jo-fhi-seu in Chinese (fsew means 


‘son'), the Southern ones with ana—Nitapuot-_ 


ta, as do the Jainas, thongh Jiatiputra isnot 
unfrequentin MSS, The form Niyaputta 
provesnothing, for the syllables q and g are inter- 
changeable in Jaina Prikrit. M. Eug. Burnonf, 
commenting on the name in question, says: 

i epcre pourquoi le Pili supprime Ir de 
Djidli ;* serait ce que le primitif vcritable serait 


Djiiti et que le Dyjndli en serait un prakritism | 


correspondant & celui du Sud ndta, comme djeta 
correspond A djélri?” That M. Burnouf was 
perfectly right in his conjecture, can now be 
proved beyond a doubt. For the occasional 
spelling of the word with o lingual ¢ Nataputts 
shows an unmistakable trace of the original rt, 

The Sanskrit for Nigantha Nitaputta was there- 
fore in all probability Nirgrantha Jiitriputra, 
that of the Kshattriya clan Jiitrika (Pali— 
Ndiiia, Prikrit—Ndyaga). Itis perhaps not un- 
worthy of remark that Nigantha Nitaputta must 


hare made part of the most ancient tradition of | 


the Banddhas, and cannot have been added to it 
in later times as both words conform, not to the 
phonetic laws of the Pili language, but to those 
of the early Migadht. 

We shall now treat of the opinions which the 
Boddhists ascribe to Nitaputta and to the Ni- 
ganthas in general, in order to show that they 
are in accordance with Jainiam. One ofits most 
characteristic features is the unduly extended idea 
of the animate world ; notonly are plants and trees 


endowed with life, and accordingly are not to be — 


wantonly destroyed, but also par‘icles of earth, 
water, fire and wind, The same doctrine was, 


| dasnde kidya-daide. 





according to James d’Alwis, held by. Nigautha 


| Nitaputia: “ He held-that it was sinful to drink 
‘cold water: ‘cold water," be said, was imboed 


with a soul, Little drops of water were small 
souls, and large drops were large souls.” In 
Buddhaghosa's commentary on the Dhammapa- 
daw (Fausball’s edition p. 398), the ‘ better 
Niganthas’ who go about naked, say that they 
cover their almsbowls lest particles of dust or 
spray, imbued with life, should fall into them. 
Compare Nalpasitra, Samachari § 29, where a 
similar rule is given. These naked Nigaythas 
need not have been of the Digambara sect, for 
according to the Achardiga Siifra it was consi- 
dered a meritorious, not a necessary, penance 
for an ascetic to wear no clothes. 

In the Makdeagga Sufta, vi. 31, 1, Nigantha 
Nataputta is said to hold the Liriyd wide opposed 
to the ahiriydedda of Gotama Buddha. The 
kiriydcdda, or the belief in the activity of the 


soul, is one of the cardinal dogmas of the Jainas, 


and is found in their creed in the first chapter 


“of the Achirdiga. 


James d'Alwis proceeds after the ubove 
quoted passage: “ He | Nitaputta] also declared 
that there were three dundas or agents for the 
commission uf sin, and that the acts of the body 


| (kdya), of the speech (vari), andof the mind 
| (mana) were three separate causes, each acting 
independently of the other.” 
 subjoined passage from the third nuddedaka of 


Compare the 


the Sthduéiga, in which the term danda in its 


relation to mind, speech and body occurs: fag 


daidd pannatta, ta jahd: mana-daside, vai- 
“There are declared three 
dandas, namely, the danda of the wind, the danda 
of the speech, the danda of the body.” Thus far 
allagrees with Jainism, James d'Alwis'saccount 
of Nitaputta's doctrines concludes: ‘* This 
heretic asserted that crimes and virtues, happi- 
ness and misery, were fixed by fate, that as 
snbject to these we cannot avoid them, und 
that the practice of the doctrine can in no wise 
assist us. In this notion his heresy consisted." 
As the Jaina opinions on these points do not 
materially differ from those of the Hindus in 
general, and as the doctrines defined above are 
inconsistent with the kiriydedda and with as- 
cetic practices I do not doubt that the Baud- 
dhas committed an error, perhaps in order to 


© Prosereed however in Hdtika, if my conjectare about the identity of that word with the first partof Nitapa tts 


be right. 
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stigmatise the Niganthas as heretics, who in 
their turn have misstated the Bauddha doctrine 
of the mirvdwa, saying that according to the 
Sangata's opinion the ‘liberated souls return to 
the Saisdra (punarbhare‘vataranti’). This mis- 
statement occurs in Stlifika’s commentary on 
the Achdrdiiga Stitra (867 a.p.), and can have no 
reference therefore to the Lamas and Chutukius 


of the Northern Buddhist church, as I formerly | 


opined, for they were not yet in existence in 
Silatika's time. 

We pass now to the outline of Nitaputta's 
system in the Sdmaitiaphala Sutta, (Grimblot 
Sept Suttas Palis, p. 126). It may be remarked 
that, according to Mr. Rhys Davids (Academy, 
September 13th, 1879, p. 197) the passage in 
question is nob commented upon in the Com- 
mentary Sumafgala Vildsing. Mr. Gogerly trans- 
lated it thas: “In this world, great king, the Ni- 
gaothas are well defended in four directions, 
that is, great king, the Niganthas in the present 
world by general abstinence (from evil) restrain 
sinful propensities, weaken ovil by controlling 
it, and are ever under self-government. They 
are thos well defended on all aides, and this is 
ealled—being artived at perfection, being with 
subjected passions, being established in virtue” 
(ihidem, p. 173). All this might os easily have 


been translated from a Jaina Séfra, andit would | 


be difficult to tell the difference, but unfor- 
tunately this translation cannot be reconciled 
with our text. M, Burnouf's translation is more 
literal, but less intelligible; it rons thos: “En 
ce monde, grand roi, le mendiant Nigantha oat 
retenu par le frein de quatre abstentions ré- 
unies. Et comment, grand roi, le mendiant 
Nigaptha est-il retenn par le frein de quatre 
abstentions réunies ? En ce monde, grand roi, le 
mendiant Nigantha est entidrement retena par le 
lien qui enchaine; il est enveloppé par tons les 
liens, enlacé par tous les liens, resserré par tous 
les liens; voild de quelle manitre, grand roi, lo 


mendinnt Nigaotha est retenn par le frein do— 


quatre abstentions réunics. Et parce qu'il eat, 
ainsi retenu, grand roi, il est nommé Nigantha, 
e'est-a-dire libre de toute chaine, pour qui toute 
chaine est détroite, qui a secoué toutes les 
chaines," (thidem, p. 204). Andin o note he 
adds; “Mais quand la définition dit qu'il est 
enlacé dans tous les liens, cela signifie qu'il 
obéit si complétement aux réglea d'une rigonr- 
euse abstention, qu'il semble que tous sea mouve- 
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ments soient enchainés dans les liens qui le 
retiennent captif, &e.” The general drift of this 
definition, especially the stress Inid on control, 
savours Of Jainism ; but lackily we are not con- 
fined to such generalities for our deduction. 
For the phrase chdtuydma snivara-saieuto, 
tranalated by Gogerly “well defended in four 
directions,” and by Burnouf “ retenu par le frein 
de quatre abstentions réunies contains the 
distinct Jaina term chdturydma, It is applied 
to the doctrine of Mahiivira's predecessor Par- 
Sva, to distinguish it from the reformed creed of 
Mahivira, which is called pdichaydma dharma. 


_ The five ydmas are the fiye great vows, mahd- 


tratdni,as they are usually named, viz. ahitied 
not killing, siurita teathful speech, asteya not 
stealing, brahmacharya chastity, aparigraha 
renouncing of all illusory objects. In tho 
chaturydma dharma of Mahivira brahmacharya 
was included in aparigraha. The most impor- 
tant passage is one of the Bhagarati (Weber, 
Fragment der Bhagavati, p. 185) where a dispute 
between Kilisa Vesiyaputta, a follower of Pirdva 
disciples of Mahavira is described. It ends with 
Kalisa’s begging permission: fujjlaim ashéie 
chitujjdmdto dhumméte palchamahavealyan 
sapaditkamanaa dhammaw uvasampajjitta pasa 
vilarittaa: “to stay with you after having 
changed the Law of the four vows for the Law 
of the five vows enjoining compulsory con- 
fossion."" In Silitika’s Commentary on the Achi- 


| ritiiga the same distinction is made between the 


chdlurydmadharma of Paréya's followers and the 
patichaydma dharma of Vardhamiina's firtha 
(Ed. Cal. p. 331). These partioalars about the 
religion of the Jainas previous to the reforms of 
Mahivira aro eo matter-of-fact like, that it is 
impossible to deny that they may have been 
handed down by trustworthy tradition. Hence 
we must infer that Nirgranthas already existed 
previous to Mahivira,—a result which we shall 
render more evident in the sequel by collateral 
proofs. On this supposition we can understand 
how the Buddhists ascribed to Nitaputta the 


| chdturydma dharma, though he altered just this 


tenet; for it is probable that the Buddhiste 
ascribed the old Nirgrantha oreed to Nitaputtas 


_ who then took the lead of the community, and of 


whose reforms, being indeed only trifling, his 
opponents were not aware, And though it looks 


| like a logical trick, the testimony of the Bud. 
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dhists on this point might be bronght forward as 
an argument for the existence of Nirgranthas 
previous to, and differing in details from, the 
firtha of Mahivira. But we have nat to rely on 
#0 dubious arguments as this for our proposition. 
The arguments that may be adduced from the 
Jaina Sétras in favour of the theory that Mahi- 
vira reformed analready existingreligion, and 
did not found a new one, are briefly these. 
Mahiv-ra plays a part wholly different from 
that of Buddha in the histories of their churches. 
His attainment to the highest knowledge can- 
not be compared to that of Buddhas. The latter 
had to reject wrong beliefs and wrong practices 
before he found out the right belief and the 
right conduct. He seems to have carved out 
his own way,—a fact which required much 
strength of character, and which is easily recog- 
nised in all Buddhist writings. Bot Mahiivira 
went through the nsnal career of an ascetic; he 


seems never to have changed his opinions uor | 


to have rejected religions practices, former- 
ly adhered to. Only his knowledge increased, 
asin the progress of his penance the hindrances 
to the higher degrees of kpowledge were des- 
troyed until it became absolute {kevala), His 
doctrines are not spoken of in the Siitras aa his 
discoveries, but aa decreta or old established 
truths, pannatias. All this would be next to 
impossible if he had been like Boddha the 
original founder of his religion; but it is just 
what one would expect to be the record of a 
reformer’s life and preaching. The record of 
the fourteen piirras points the same way; for 
these books, which were lost some generations 
after Mahdvira’s Nirvdna, are said to have existed 
since the time ofthe first Tirthnkara Rishabba 
or Adiniitha; they must therefore be considered 
as the sacred books of the original Nirgranthas 
previous to Mahivira's reforms. 
: are open to one fatal objeati 
that they are taken from the Jaina literature 
which was reduced to writing so late as the 
fifth century a.p. Daring the preceding ten 
centuries, an opponent will say, the Jninas 
modelled everything in their sacred books on the 
preconceived theory of the uninterropted exist- 
ence of their faith since the beginning of the 
world. On this supposition the whole of the 
sifras would be a most wonderful fabric of 
fraud ; for everything is in keeping with the 
theory in question, and no trace of the contrary 
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left. I place much confidence therefore in the 
Jaina Sitras, being of opinion that they are 
materially the same as they were in the early 
centuries after Mahivira’s Niredpa, as may be 
proved to be the case with the Achdrdfga, the 
present disposition of which is already followed 
in Bhadrabiho’s Niryukéi, Yet we must confirm 
the above suggested opinions by evidence from 
another quarter, open to no objection. If the 
sects of the Bauddhas and Jainas were of equal 
antiquity, as must be assumed on the supposition 
that Buddha and Mahivira were contemporaries 
ond the founder of their sects, we should 
expect either sect mentioned in the books of 
their opponents. But this is not thecase. The 
Nirgranthas are frequently mentioned by the 
Buddhists, even in the oldest parts of the 
Pijakas. Bot I have not yet met with a 
distinct mention of the Banddhas in any of the 
old Jaina Sitras, though they contain lengthy 
legends about Jamili, Gosalaandother hete- 
rodox teachers. It follows that the Nirgranthas 
were considered by the Bauddhas an important 
sect, whilst the Nirgranthas could ignore their 
adversaries. As this is justthe reverse position 
to that which both sects matually oceupy in all 


after-times, and as it is inconsistent with our 


assumption of a contemporancons origin of both 
creeds, we are driven to the conclusion that the 
Nirgranthas were not a newly-founded sect in 
Boddha's time. This seems to have been the 
opinion of the authors of the Pifakas too; for 
we find no mdication of the contrary in them. 
In Jomes d’Alwis’ paperon the Siz Tirthakas, the 


| “Digambaras” appear to have been regarded 


as an old order of ascelics, and all of those 
heretical teachers betray the influence of Jainism 
in their doctrines or religious practices, as we 
shall now point out, 

Gosila Makkhaliputtsa was the 
slave of a nobleman. His master from whom 
he ran away, “‘ pursued him and seized him by 


his garments; but they loosening Gosilla effected 


his escape naked. In this state he entered a 
city, and passed for Digambara Jaina or Banddha, 


and fonnded the sect which was named after 


him.” According to the Jainas he was origi- 


| nally a disciple of Mahivira, but afterwards set 


himself up fora Tirthakara. In the Mahdvira. 
charitra of Hemachandra, he defends the precept 
of nakedness against the pupils of Piréva, and 
"“ gete beaten, and almost killed by the women 
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of a village in Magadha, because ho is a naked 
Sramana, or mendicant,”—Wilson, Worke, vol. I. 
p, 204, note 2, 

Purina Kaéyapa declined’ accepting 
clothes “thinking that os a Digambara he 
would be better respected,” 

Ajita Keéakambalao believed trees and 





shruba to have a jice, and that “one who cut 


down a tree, or destroyed a creeper, was guilty as 
i murderer.” 

Kakadha Katydyann also “declared 
that cold water was imbued with a soul,” 

The preceding four Tirthakas appear all to 
have adopted some or other doctrines or prac- 


tives which make part of the Jaina system, pro= | 


hably from the Jainas themselves, More diffi- 
cult is the case with Safijaya Belattha- 
puttn. For the ncconnt of his doctrines in 
the Sdmaiiiaphala Sutta has been so differently 
translated by M, Barnouf and by M. Gogerly as 


to suspend decision. According to the former | 


Sanjaya's doctrine, which is called anatfamana. 
richd, would coincide with the syddvdda of the 
Jainas; but according to the latter it denotes no 
more than perfect indifference ‘to all transcen- 
ental problems, not the compatibility of one 
solotion with its contrary. All depends on the 
interpretation of the two words me no in the 
text, about which it isimpoasible to form a correct 
opinion without the help of a commentary, 

It appears from the preceding remarks that 
Jaina ideas and practices must have been 
current at the time of Muahivira and indepen- 
ently of him, This, combined with the other 
argements which we have addnoed, leads us to 


the opinion that the Nirgranthas were really in | 


uxigtence lony before Mahivira, who was the 
reformer of the nlrendy existing sect. This 
granted, it is not difficult to form a tolerably 
correct idea of the relation between Boddhisin 
und Jainism. The former is notan offshoot of 


the latter; for Buddha rejected the principal | 


‘logmas and practices of the Ningranthns; it is 
rather a protest against it. All that has been said 
to maintain that Baddbism stands in a closer 
eonnection with Jainism, is to no effect from 


lnck of proof. The proposed identification of | 


Mahivira's disciple, the Gautama Indrabhiti 
with the Gautama Sikyamuni, because both 
lelonged to the gofra of Gotama, has been re- 
futed by Profs, Wilson, Weber and others, It 
cin ouly be maintained on the principles of 
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Flnellen's logie: “There is a river in Mace 
don; and there is also, moreover, a river in 
Monmouth, It is called Wye at Monmouth, batit 
is out of my prains what is the name of the other 


river. But ‘tis all one: it is so like asm y fingers 


to my fingers; and there is salmons in both.” 
Little better is the second argument, that there 
were twenty-four Buddhas who immediately 
preceded Gautama Buddhs, These twenty-four 
Buddhas have been compared with the twenty- 
four Tirthakaras of the Jninas, though their 
names have litth in common. As Buddhare- 


jected the last Tirthnkara at least as an heretic, 


he could only have recognised twenty-three. 
The only inference which can be made from 
the twenty-four Tirthakaras and twenty-five 
Buddhas in texts of recognised authority is that 
the fiction in question is an old one. Whether 
there be any foundation for this Buddhistical 


theory, it is not for me to devide ; all authorities 


on Buddhism have given their verdict to the 
contrary. But it is different with the Jainas. 
For, since we know that Jainism was not founded 
by Mahiivira, it follows that somebody else wae 
the real founder of the sect, and it is possible 
that many reformers preceded Mahivira. 

It is the opinion of nearly all scholars who 
have written on this question that Piiré ya wns 
the real founder of Jainism. The Rey. Dr. 
Stevenson says in his Preface to the Transla. 
upwards, indeed, to the preceding Tirthankara 
Piirévanith, we have no list of bead teachers, 
but we have only an interval of 250 years, 
while the term of Pirgva’s sublunary existence 
is still bounded by the possible number of a 
hondred yeare.... . - + The moderation of 
the Jains, up to the time of PirgSvaniitha, ia the 





more remarkable as after that they fur outstrip 


all their compeers in the race of absurdity, 
making the lives of their Tirthankars extend to 
thousands of years, and interposing between 
them countless ages, thas enabling ws to trace 
with some confidence the boundary between the 
historical and the fabolous."" Whateyor may be 


- thonght of this argument, it is at least farour- 


able to the opinion that Paréva is an historical 
person. This is rendered still more credible bythe 
distinct mention of his followers and his doctrines 
in the Jaina Siitraz, That self-same doctrine, 


the chdturydma dharma, is mentioned by the 
‘Buddhists, though ascribed to Nataputta. 


Juse, 1890.) 








But there is nothing to prove that Parsva was 


the founder of Jainism. Jaina tradition is un-— 


animous in making Rishabh athe frat Tirtho- 
kara. Though he is stated to have lived 840,000 
great years, and have died something less than 
100,000,000 oceans of years before Mahivira’s 
Niredua, yet there may be something historical 
in the tradition which makes him the first Tir- 
thakura. For the Brihmans too have myths in 


their Purdnay about a Rishabha, son of king | 


Nabhi and Mera, who had «a hundred sons, 
Bharata and the rest, and entrosting Bharata 
with the government of his kingdom, adopted 
the life of ananchorite.—Wilson, Vishaw Purdna, 
vol. IL, p- 103 sqq. All these particulars are 
also related by the Jainns of their Rishabha; 
and from the more detailed account in the 
Dhidgavata Purdpa it is evident that the fabulous 
founder of the Jaina sect must indeed be meant 
(ibid, p. 104, note 1). But what value belongs 
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to these myths of the Purinas about Rishabha, 


whether they are founded on facts, or were 
merely suggested by the legendary history of 
the Jiiinas, it is wholly impossible to decide. 

Of the remaining Tirthakaras I have little to 
add. Sumoati, the fifth Tirthakara, is appar- 
ently identical with Bharata’s son Sumati, of 
whom it is said in the Bhdgavata that he “ will 
be irreligionsly worshipped, by some infidels, 
a a divinity” (Wilson, thid). 

Arishton emi, the 22nd Tirthakara, iscon- 
nected with the Krishoa-myths through his wife 
Rigimat!, daughter of Ugrasena- 

But we mast close oor researches here, con- 
tent to have obtained a few glimpses into the 
prehistorical development of Jainism. The 
last point which wecan perceive is Para va; 
beyond him all is lost in the mist of fable and 
fiction. 

Miinster, Westphalia, 18th March 1880. 





INSCRIPTIONS FROM NEPAL. 
RY PANDIT BHAGVANLAL INDRAJI, AND DR. G. BUHLER, C.LE. 


No. 1.—An Inscription of Manadeva, dated 
Sasrvat 386. 
This inscription is incised on the lower part 
of a broken pillar placed to the left of the door 


of the temple of Chingu-Niriyana,’ about five | 
miles to the north-east of Kitmindn. The 


pillar is about twenty feet high without the 
capital. Its lower half is equare, half of the 
upper part is octagonal, higher up it becomes 
sixteen-cornered, and finally round. Originally 
it was crowned by a lotus-capital surmounted 
by a Garuda, about four feet high, shaped like a 
winged man kneeling on one knee. The work- 
inanship is very good, and the figure shews the 


flowing locks, which occur frequently on the 


soulptures of the Gupta period. The weight 
of the Garuda seems to have been the cause 
of the pillar's fall from its old base, which is 
still to be seen just opposite the door of the 
temple, where numerous fragmenta of its capital 


and of the Garuda also arelying about. After its | 





| fall, a royal physician, called Chakrapin!, about 


twenty years ago, had new capital made for 
it, consisting of a gilt lotus and a Chakra, and 
put it up in its present position. In doing so 
the Vaid negleoted to add anew base. He simply 
planted the pillar in the ground. Hence a por- 
tion of the inscription, which is incised on three 
sides of the square lower part of the pillar, has been 
buried inthe earth. Inspite of my entreaties the 
priest at Chiingu-Niriyaya would not allow me 
to lay the buried lines bare. I have, therefore, 
been obliged to present the inscription in a muti- 
lated form. 

The form of the Jotters agrees exactly with 
that of the Gupta inscriptions, They are 
clearly and sharply incised. With the excep- 
tion of the first part the preservation is good, 
The language is Sanskrit, and excepting the two 
first lines, the whole is in verse. The nom- 
bers of the verses are marked by the ancient 
figures, | 


Transcript. Part I. 
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Translation. 

On the first day of the bright half of the 
month Jyeshtha of Samvat 386, while the moon 
stood in the constellation Rohini, in the ex- 
cellent Mahirta called Abhijit." 

1, Hari conquers, whose resplendent, beau- 
tiful, broad and high chest is marked by the 
Srivatea, . whose lotus-arms shed radiance, 
who incronses the happiness of his worshippers, 
who is constantly busy with. ... . the 
machine for moving the three worlds, who is 
eternal, who dwells on Doladri,’ and who is 
worshipped by the immortals. 


2. There was a king called Vrishadéya, 


who... by his raloor and wealth lessened 
tronble," who was incomparable and prosperons 
because he kept his word. As .,. . the sn ‘s 
encircled by brilliant rays, so he was surrounded 
by his learned, proud, constant, famoua and 
obedient sons, 

3. Hisson was truthfol king Sankarn- 
daéva, whose country prospered, who was 


* L. 1, rend “Zereaqgy. 
* Tho da; firbe 

: ir: aie fifteen Muhitirtas, the eighth cf 
" Dalidri ot Dolaparr 











inconquerable in battle by his enemies, and who 
five , - Through valour, presents, 
honours bestowed (on his servants), and riches, 
be gained great fame; comparable to a lion 
, - + he protected the earth throngh 
approved minisiers . . 

4, His son also, illustrious ati Dharias- 
déwva, who knew the most excellent doctrine, 


works, .. «+. who was righteous, virtuous, 
-fond of modesty, poseeswed of excellent qualities 
- + * + + « according to the hereditary 
Law en - agreat kingdom. 


7. But that king’s faithful wife, Queen 
Riijyavati by name, was doubtless heavenly 
Srl, who had followed (her husband into this 


| world). From her was born illustrions king 


MaAnadéva, whoee course of life in this world 
is unblamable, und who always gladdens tho 
world by hia beauty, ike the autumnal moon. 

8. Approaching and sighing deeply, her 
eyes filled with tears, sho (Rejyavatf) affeo- 
sa ated cat 
ae his own and his subjects’ troubles so np 


itica tt eine 0 contained an identi. 





166 
tionately spoke to her son, with faultering 
accents: “Alas, my child, thy father is gone to 
“heaven. As thy father is now dead, why 
“preserve my useless life! Reign thon, dear son; 
“to-day, even, I follow my husband on his 

9, “Of what use are the fetters of hope that 
“ arelengthened forenjoyment’’,and thatbind me 


“ to a widowed life in a world similarto a lying | 


“dream ? I will depart.’"” While thos, forsooth, 
she was resolved, her sad son reverentially 


pressed her feet with his head, and anxiously — 


spoke thus to her ; 

10. “ What are joys to me, what the pleasures 
“of life when Iam parted from thee! Firat I 
“will give up my life; thereafter thou mayst go 
“hence to heaven.” Thus she stood like a snared 
bird, firmly bound by the word-bonds, that, 
mixed with tears, lay in (Ais) mouth. 

ll. Then together with her virtuous son 
she performed the last rites for her own 
husband . 2 ee ee tee te 

13. The prince (Mdnadéea), whose strength 
is known to (Ais) enemies, though they are 


clever in the use of weapons of offence and | 


defence,—whose arm is beautifal and lovely," 
whose complexion is pure and bright like 


burnished gold,—whose shoulder is strong,— — 


whose eyes rival (in beauty) full-blown blue 
lotuses,—who is visibly on incarnation of 
Cupid, a festival of dalliance for the fair ones, 
(spoke thus fo his mother) : 

14. “My father adorned the earth with 
“ beantifal, high rising (pillars of victory, resem- 
“ bling) sacrificial pillars. Here I stand initiated 
“in the rites of the battle-sacrifice offered by 
“Kshatriyns. Quickly I shall depart on an ex- 
“ pedition to the East, to crush my foes. (There) 
“T shall instal those princes who will remain 
“ obedient to me,” 


15. Thus the king (spoke and) bowing to | 


Rather ‘that are lengthened by enj ts."—G. B. 
1 Rather ‘whos beactifal bf holds the goddess of 
Fortone.'—G. B. | 
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his mother, whose sorrow fled, he continued (in 


this wiee): “ Mother, I cannot pay the debt 


“due to my father by pure austerities; but 


“JT shall attain this end, worshipping his 
“feet by true and rightly performed feats of 
* arms.” 

Then the king received the consent of his 


_ overjoyed mother ; 


16. And he set ont on the road to the East, 
Having reduced to obedience those rogoish 
feudal chiefa of the Kast, from whose heads 
bent in prostration the diadems fell, the prince, 
like a fearless lion with thick and bristling 
mane, (relurned) thence, and marched to the 
Western districts. 

17. Hearing there of the evil doings of a 
chieftain, shaking his head and slowly touching 


his arm that (in sfrengfh) resembled an 


elephant’s trunk, he proudly spoke (thus) : 
“Tf he does not come at my command, then 
he will be conquered by my valour. What is 
the use of saying much ? Shortly I tell (Aim) 
in the wordsofthe Creator . ..... ; 


ae 


| No. 2.—An inseription of Jayavarman, incised 


during the reign of Minadéva Sanwat 413. 

This inscription is incised on a square stone, 
which originally formed the base of a Lingn, and 
is placed opposite the northern door of the temple 
of Pasupati."* At present the stone supporta 
a composite trident, about twenty feet high, 
which according to the Vanidareli was dedicated 
by Sankaradera, the grandfather of M An a- 


déyva."™" Tt would seem that Jayavarman's 


Linga somehow or other was destroyed, and that 
at ons of the restorations of the temple, Sankara- 
deva’s Triéfila was transferred to its place. 

The letters of the inscription belong to the 
Gupta period. Owing to the daily ablution 
of the Trifils they have snffered very consi- 
derably. The language of the inscription is 
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| Transcript. 
OC] waq 248% 1 wey fryeaiaar saastarer Feo TINT 


C) deafidt aperstrar fearr \ wae 


Samvat 413. By the favour of tho feet of the 
illnstrious king Manadéva, a pure-minded 
(man) called Jayavarman has erected a 


Liiga, known in the world of mon, as Ja yed- | 


vara for the welfare of the people and of the 
king. A permanent endowment’ has been 


assigned for (defraying the expenses) of the 
occasional worship** of this worshipfal Liiga. 


No. 3.—An inecription of king Vasantasena,) 
xX 


dated Saviwalt 435. 
Thig inscription is incised on a narrow oblong 


slab of sandstone about six feet high witha semi- | 


circular top, adorned by a relievo showing a 
Chakra and two Sankhos. ‘Tho stone lies 
near the sanctuary of Lugal Dévi, not far from 
the temple of Jaisi, Lagantol Katmindi. 

The inscription originally contained twenty- 
three lines, the greater part of which has 


however been destroyed by the influence of rain | 
The remaining letters are very - 


and weather, 


distinct and well cut, and show the formsofthe 
Gupta period. The language is Sanskrit. 
Transeript, 
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- Translation. 
Om. Hail! From Minagriha,” the lord 
and great king, the illustrious Vasantasena, 
who meditates on the feet of the illustrious lord 


and great king Bap pa (an incarnation of) the 


supreme deity,’—whose brilliant fame has ox- 


| panded asa flower through his learning, policy, 


compassion, liberality, affability, holiness and 


valour,—being in ses health, 


c = 7 oa * = * - 


This is the order; Satnvat 435, on Tha first fie 
of the bright half of the month Asvayuja. The 
executive officer (dtilata) is .tha chief prefect 
of police and great chamberlain Ravigup ta. 
He is transacting bosiness in Brihmoig 


Mahtdila, 
rote _pocrded a grant 
Minagn from a the inseription 
of the k ot thin dynasty are dated, appears to have been. 
the capital or the royal residence. 
1” T am unable to ho thin | Bhattiraka ‘ 
But I think that it os digas aed hie 


He, R.A. S. XI. 855) also re 
feet of this Bappa Bhatifraka. hryna hicf priests 
feayuaiithy ant tke sauie Uther ee uaseoed Linge. 
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No, 4.—An inscription dated Saiiwal 535. 

On a broken slate-slab, lying in a street of 
Lagantol, EKiatmiinds, near to some stones 
mmeared with red paint. 


of the medial ¢ is drawn deeper down between 
the lines, and the left hand stroke of the va 
becomes round. Preservation bad. Greater part 
defaced, ond seven or eight lines at the top are 


Characters,—Gupta, but the curved stroke | lost. 
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A translation of the main part of this inscrip- 
tion is impossble, 


boundaries of which were accurately described. 
In the last lines, which are tolerably well 
preserved, the king declares his determination 
to punish persons interfering with the donees. 
We also learn from lines 17 and 18 that the 


Dittaks or executive officor was Prince Vikra- | 





It appears, however, that | 
it refers to the grant of a piece of land, the 


“ Budda Nilknp(h is aamall tank about forty fol square, | 


ae through three etone sunk 
se Bo Lae? rene e Sunths 
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masena, and the date the seventh day of the 
bright half of Srivana Sarvat 535. 
No. 5.—Au inscription af Sivadeva, 
On o broken slab of hard sandstone fixed 


ina wall near a boll at Budda Nilkanth," near 


the Sivapurt hill, five miles north of Kit- 
minda, The characters closely resemble those of 
tho preceding inscription. The language is 

Sanskrit, 


Transeri pe, 





the name of the place is Bodda Nilkapth, i. «. * ‘submerged 
Siva," and a« the name of the brook which flows from the 
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Mo. & INSCRIFTION OF ANSUVARMAN, DATED SAMVAT 34. 
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Hail! From Minagriha. Tho illustrious 
lord and great king Sivadeva—who is the 
abode of all good qualities such as learning, 
policy, modesty, bravery, constancy and heroism, 
who is the banner of the Lichehavi race, 
being in good health, addresses greeting to all the 
cultivators residing in... according to theiv 
rank, and gives (fhese) orders: Be it known to 
you that I, being advised for your welfare by the 
illustrious great feudal chief Aménuvar man, 
who has destroyed the-power of all (my) enemies 
by his heroic majesty, obtained by victories in 
numerous hand-to-hand fights,—whose brilliant 
fame gained by the trouble of properly protect-. 
ing (my) subjects, pervades the universe. . .™ 

No. 6.—Inseription of Ashiucarman, dated 

Sriharsha Sasivat 34. 
This inscription is incised on a slab of sand- 


(') safer 
[?] 
[7] 
CY) esaprree 
C) aa ----— 











jaraata [? li rary + 


| stone in the neighbourhood of a large village, 


called Bungmati, four miles to the south 


| of Kitmdndu between’ the rivers Nyckho and 
| Vagmati. Its sculptured top shows Bauddha 


symbols, viz., ‘the wheel of” the law’ between 
two deer. Tho stone lies ordinarily buried 


In a field to the east of the Village, and is 
| taken out every twelve years on the occasion 


of a great festival (rathayitrd) of Avaléki- 
téévara™ at Bongmati. The reason of thia 
custom is not known. I found considerable 


difficulty in obtaining a sight of the stone, 
thongh I had an order from tho Nepalese 


Government. 

The characters are the same as those of the 
preceding two inscriptions. Regarding the era 
in which it is dated, an explanation will be 


| given below. 











170 THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. (Jouy, 1880, 
Sd Nae pe ed ight cant AETaal- 
(“] ~~qafe--——daa 38 ae ge cae” 
Translation. Vikra (masena). . - . On the tenth day of the 


Om. Hail! From the palace, (called) K ail 4- 
saktita,"’ The illustrious great feudal chief 
Améuvarman, who is favoured by the feet of 
the lord, the divine Paéupati, and meditates 
on the feet of Ba ppa, being in good health, ad- 
dresses greeting to the inhabitants of the village 
of Bu ga 5 imi according to their rank and is- 
sues (these orders): Be it known to you that We 
rejoicing at the preservation of the © cocks, pigs 


bright half of the month of Jyeshtha, Samvat 34. 
No. 7.—An inscription of Amewvarman, dated 
Sriharsha Saiwat 39. 

On a slab of slate, standing near a small 
temple of Ganeda, in the high street of Deva- 
pitana, not far from the temple of Pasupati. 

It bears at the top the representation of a 
reclining bull, facing the proper right. 

The characters are like those of the preceding 


- + « « « Ond fishes. . Perec pe) gig Dae ee inscriptions. 
The executive officer is here. i SOR OE Execution and preservation good. 


a, cued 3g, 
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Transcripé. 
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Om. Hail! From the palace, (called) Knilisa- 
ktita. 

The illustrious A th 6u yarman, who has been 
favoured by the feet of the divine lord Paé u- 
pati, and moditates on the feet of Ba p pa, who, 
having destroyed his (former) false opinions hy 
pondering day and night over the meaning of 
various Sdefras, considers the proper establish- 
ment of courts of justice’ his greatest pleasure, 
being in good health, addresses greeting to the 
present and foture officinls of the Western 
(provinces) according to their rank, and issues 
(these) 
(three Lingas), viz. the divyineS ira bhoge &- 
vara dedicated at (fhe sanctuary of) Pasupati 
by our sister Bhogadevy i, the mother of the 
illustrious Bhogayarman for the increase 
of the spiritual merit of her husband prince 
Sirasens, Laditamahéévara™ dedi- 
cated by her danghter Bhigyadévi, our 
niece, and Dakshinéd&évara dedicated by her 
ancestors, have been made over for protection to 
the Adhahalé-Panchilikas,” and that we have 
favoured them by forbidding the interference of 
the officialsof the Western (province) ; and when 
any business referring to these (IsAgas) arises 
for the Pinchilikas, or when they neglect todo 
in time anything appointed (for them fo do), the 
king himself shall privately investigate (the case). 
But we shall not suffer it that any one violates 
this order and acts otherwise. Future kinga 
also, as they are teachers of justice, should con- 
tinue the favour shown by their predecessors (fo 
the Pdnchdlikas). (This is owr) own order, and 





ordera: “ Be it known to you that the | 





. the executive officer here is the Yuvarija U da- 


yadeva. On the tenth day of the bright half 
of the month of Vaisikha Sarmvat 39, 
No, 8,—Vibhuvarman’s inscription, date: 
Srihareha Samwat 45 (?), 

On the side of the mouth of the spout of 
a watercourse, on the road from Kiatmindn to 
the Residency near the Ranipokhri tank. The 
place is called Satd hard, (i «. saptadhérd,) 
because the water issues from the spring in seven 


streams. 
Characters as those of preceding inscriptions, 
Transcript. 


[*] wag Bo, (1) ae qn --- 
) stqadvares fig: geafay 
[J Tar TAG atta Pegastorr 
Wanela ivan. 


On * Py a of the bright half of the 
month Tycehshe, Samvat 45," by the favour of 











‘the illustrious Ath éuvarman, this conduit 
has been builtby Vartta Vibhuvarman™ 
for the increase of his father's spiritual merit. 


No. 9.—Jishnugupta's inscription, dated 
Srihoreha Sasieat 48. 
On aslab of black slate placed upright in 
the ground near the temple of Mummora or 


| Chhinnamastiki Devi in the Tayjhi Mahalla 


(ward) of Lalitapattana.” The letters are well 


| ent and the inscription well preserved. Tle 


characters if compared with those of Amsuvar- 
man's inscriptions, show slight changes. The 
medial ¢ goes down a little deeper, the pa shows 
an ornamental notch in the lower line. 


Transcript. 
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I take to be the name of a family, , a2 


called Vira j is mentioned in the Makdbhdrata, 
pemeren i> be also derived from rrifti ‘ livelihood," 
that Eb hucerman held a esti from the king. 
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Tranalation. 

; (of the) fitestriows lord oad aren 
king Dhruvaderva. 
dhirs The siheaidtons Fisker: 
gupta who desires the welfare of his subjects, 
who is of pure conduct, who, sprung from a 
virtnons family, has obtained a prosperous 
kingdom, whose orders are obeyed by all citi- 
vens, Who has been favoured by the feet of the 
divine lord Pasupati, and who meditates on 
the feet of Bappa, sends greeting from the 
palace (called) K ailisak Gtato the cultivators 
residing inthe villages Tham bt, Ging uJ, and 
Milavatika, and issues (tiess) orders: Be 
it-known to you that, seeing the water-course,”” 
which’ the illustrious lord and great king 
Améavearman led to yoor villages for your 
benefit, destroyed through want of repairs, we 
being addressed by the feudal chief C hand ra- 
varman, have presented it to him; that he, 


with our permission, has repaired it forthe benefit © 


of your villages ; anc’ that in order to ensure the 
constant continuance of the benefit we have 


presented the irrigable fields (mentioned belo) to 


a The word Nlamaka fenot found in any dictionary. 
Hot it seome certain, from the contert, that it must be 
some kind of watercourse. Probubly it denotes a channel 
which leads the water from the hillide over the fields whieh 
Tet in terraces one above the other, 


“ Pindala, which ia a synonym uf the more common 





ma ¢ 





you, Wherefore you shall pay an asseasment™ foy 
these (fields), and repair the watercourse (here- 
after). The mbabitants of other villages except 
of those three (mentioned above) shall-not lead 
this watercourse elsewhere; and in order to en- 
sure the long continuance of this grant, this edict, 
engraved ona stone tablet, has been promulgated. 
Nobody, who knows this, shall alter the grant. 
But he who, violating this order, leads the water- 
course elsewhere, shall certainly be punished, 
Future kings also ought to act in accordance with 
the grant made by their predecessors, Moreover, 
a brief description of the irrigable fields (is given) 
herewith : south of the village of T ham bi, east 
of the field™ of Rima two mds,™ west of the 
watercourse one md, east of . . four més 
north of Milavatika on ‘es site called 
Aésinko eight mds, on the site . one 
mi ; west of the village of G ing u 1, on the site 
called Kadam prifig, four mds, on the site 
called Kankulam four mis,” (This is) our 
own order. On the second day of the bright 
half of Kirttika, Samvat 48. Tho executive 
officeris the illustrious ¥Y uvaraja Vish h u- 
gupta. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM NEPAL, 





10.—An undated inscription of 
Jishnugupla, 
On a slab of black slate, standing near a 
temple of Vishnu, called Mina-Niriyana, 


No. 


close to the Bhairava-dhoka or southorn pate of 


Kitmindo. Its top is decorated by a chakra, 
Parts of the inseription have pecled off. The 
remaining portions are in good condition. 


C) ex gonfrara ave ATTA 


(“] =aracttar a: aT 
(°°) ~~~ ~~ maRTTRTAT 


[24] 
(*] ~~~ 
(*) > ae hiss 

Abstract. 

The first three lines probably contained a verse 
in honour of Lakshmi! and Vishon. On this sup- 
position it is necess. ry to road abdhiid instead of 
adrijd. The fact thata Chakra adorns the top of 
the stone makes it probable that the grantee was a 
Vaishnava. Lines 4-8 containthe preamble of the 
grant, and show that Jishnugupta acknow- 
ledged Dh rovadeva, ofthe Lichohhavi 
race, who resided st Minagribas as lord 
paramount. Unfortunately the word following 
Dhroradeva's name, which has been ren- 





e)-—-—dareape Merete 
, Tarai T — — — — febdia[aed] 


vq — — — frarterenaa- 


dered in the transcript by purassare is not certain. 
Jishougupta dates from the Kailisnkita pa- 
lace, and addresses his edict to the Gild-Pdachal:- 
kag, apparently a committee thus named, residing 
inthevillage of Dakshinakoli. The contents 
of the body of the inscription (lI. 9-24) seem to 
have been very similar to those of No. 9. They 
refer to the repairs of a watercourse (fi/amaha) 
which had been first dug by some person 
whose name ended in... deva (line 14), and 
the cultivators dates it are ordered to pay an 
assessment (pindaka) of one-tenth of the pro- 


* L. & read “arqhngpay. 
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duce (line 16), to feed the Piinchili or Panch 
worshipping a deity whose name ended in 
. ledvarasvdimin, and to provide for the repairs 

of the watercourse. 

No. 11.—An undated inscription of 
Jishmugupta'a reign. 

Ona stone supporting » parasol over animage 
of Chandedyvara,™ 


quadrangular base in the south-eastern corner of | 
the enclosures of the great temple of Paéu pati. 
The inscription originally consisted of thirty 
lines, twenty-five of which have been see 
Characters as those of the preceding inscri 





[4 eeett araea at- 
(] gat faftaanet oF RT 
['] deere Ware Ta 
["] la qat ts a a- 
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(le  gqagaataaet 





[°) [f)- ~feexernPrerat HT 
C) af: arat ster feera irq 
(*] qa Ar Xo aIAMige% AT Xe 


which is placed on a | 


(9 qapee ars Grane aT 2, |: 

org aT & yar aT WR 
C]——ata saqeargegiaa 
C] ~~ gea — — — og frafariaar 





SL eae ee Telena- 
[°) — — = ~~ [arene geet. 
Translation. 


May ChhattraChandésvara graci- 
ously protect you, he whu burned the body of 


| Cupid, who is possessed of true knowledge and 
_ 80 forth, who, stirring the primary germ which 


contains allthe (three) fetters, produced this whole 
multiform creation from Brahmi’ to inanimate 

objects, who aniformly (everywhere) creates the 
forests and the mountains on which all men live. 
Hail! During the prosperous and victorious 

reign of the illustrious Jishnugupta 
, the worshipfal Pranardanap rin- 


| ak anéika®? has givento Viribhasv admin, 


Dharma, - and to the Somakhad- 
du kas” in the congregation of the Mund o- 
érinkhalika” Paiéupata Achirya, 
fields of eighty . . + « » measures for repair- 
ing (the Gikcnary of) the divine Chhatrachan- 
désvara and the spout of the watercourse in 
Kigrima. The sites of the fields are described 


(aa follows): In the village of Pikht ten més, 


in SamAnodilaka twenty mds, in PAg u- 
maka five mas, in the village of Po two mds, 


| in the village of Ehdlaprefig nino més, 


further fifteen més, : 
No. 12. —Inecription of Cicadenn, dated 
Sriharsha Sasivad 119. 

On a slab of black slate, leaning against the 
wall of a small modern temple of Vishnn, situated 
in Lagantol Kitmindsa. The top of the stone 
shows a well carved relievo, which represents 
Nandi reclining on Kailisa, 

Characters as those of preceding inscription. 

Execution and preservation in general good. 
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; materials need forthe 





™ Line 18, read 3 
an The tucking & tds tawe ateme to be equivalent to 
the modern Sapeashiia or Sivallle, and to mean ‘dear as 
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 MusmGr ae: He Naeaaca@utay 
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| S53: CAME WA puagy: PWT ahess 
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oe a 


Cl Wyst gear ened dar 


('*) fatt corer arta 
('*) ane ae Sacer 








[2] at ag | eraT 
(°°) Pre: iter aga 






Tronslatic 
Om. Hail! From the famous palace (called) 


Esildsakdita! The supreme lord and great 


king of kings, illustrious Siyadeva, who 
resembles a tree of Paradise to which the 
creeper, Fortune, clings, who has received favour 
frown the feet of the lord, the divine Padéupati, 
and meditates on the feet of Bappa, being 
in good health, sends due greeting to the 
headman and caltivators residing in the village 
of Vaidyaka, and issnes. (these) orders :-— 
“Be it known to yon that this village, including 
the land, the sky above and the nether regions 
below, together with... . has been given by 
us in order to gain much spiritual merit for our 
parents and ourselves, os an Agrahira to the 
Vathéapdéupatdchdrya for the sake of the lord 
Srigivadévéévara, dedicated by ourselves, 
in order to repair his temple, the village being 


not to be entered by our police officers,“' and _ 


“ L. 7, read “@990q; L reed Sa"; 1 a, read 
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rer ger Fea eheaaag 
acs 


ae[a] —-—- wr --— dap. 
a oil af = atharearfr 
a we aa aT || 
Cl a GRA waqanges: dq 


geiele wet wet.) 
tT wat miler y] 
74 8 eqq- 
AAS sryT ge fear awe 


the grant to last as long as the moon, the sun, 
andtheearth endure. Yon, understanding this, 
giving to him (the Achdrya) all the income, 
vis., the proper share (of the produce) and the 
taxes in gold and so forth, being protected by 
him (the Achdrya) alone, fearlessly following 
your occupations, and obeying him in respect to 


all work that may have to be performed, shall live 


there in peace. And the boundaries of this 
(village are ag follows): To the east the high- 


road, and to the’south-east the Sivit water-con- 


duit and the little footpath along it, and to the 
south Tenkhii, to the west also Tenkhi, farther 
to the north the Chiéimandi watercourse (tila. 


maka); ond farther to the north-east the 


Sshasramandala field, thence as far aa tho 
hira, which is enclosed by the abovementioned 
five (5) losd-carriers for the Thibet -service. 
racials ehlabhate to stand for chitin prot Data, lt 
akaAiviriest mse oo 
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But those, who violating this order act other- 
Wise, or incite others to act otherwise, will 
certainly not be pardoned. And the kings 
who may come after us should protect this 
grant, understanding that it is ‘a bridge to 
heaven’ built by a former king for his own and 
others’ welfare. And it has also been do- 
clared (in the MahdbAdrata), ‘Oh Yudhishthira, 
zealously protect the (grants of) land given to 
Brihmaps by former kings; oh best of kings, 
protecting is better than giving. The giver 
of land rejoices in heaven during sixty thousand 
years; he who interferes (with a grant of 
land), and he who permits it, will dwell in hell 


for as long a period.’ (This iz my) own order, | 


and the executive officer here is prince Ja ya- 
deva. On the tenth day of the bright half of 
Phalguna Samvat 119."' 
No. 13.— Inscription of Sivadéva, dated 
Sriharsha Sauiwat 143. 

This inscription is incised on a stone just 
outside the southern gate of the enclosure of the 
temple of Pasupati. I have not seen it myself. 
A friend in Nepal, who used to go about with 


THE INDIAN ANTIQUARY. 


- while we have several instances 


[Jvutr, 1880. 





impression from which the photozincograph has 
been prepared. 

The inscription is very badly mutilated. But 
it is clear that it contained a grant of u village, 
which was given to the fraternity of Buddhist 
monks residing in the Sivadeya-vihira. 
The name of the donor in line 8 is not distinct. 
It seems to me, however, that the faint traces of 
letters visible point to the reading given in the 
transcript. In fayour of this reading the follow- 
ing additional reasons may be adduced. 

Firstly, the letters exactly agree with those 
of the preceding inscriptions, Secondly, the 
Brant is infavour of a monastery founded by 
Sivadéva. Thirdly, that the détaka (I. 36)is called 
Sivad éva-bhattira ka, the lord Siva. 
déva. ‘The epithet bhattdrakais only given to 
a king ortoa high priest. It isnot known that 
& priest ever exercised the office of diitaka, 
: where the king 
is his own dittaka, 

As to the date, the figures for 100 and for 
three are, though faint, distinctly visible. The 
middle figure I take to have been 40, But I will 


me, and to assist me in my work, sent mothe ! not dispute that it may not have been 20 or 30, 
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No. 14.—An inscription dated Sriharsha | The name of the king who issued the edict has 
Saivat 145. | been lost. Tho diitaka is the Yuvarija, or heir 
Location : a stone placed neara water conduit | apparent, the illustrious V ijayade va, andthe 
close to the temple of Manjughosha or Mina- date, the third day of the bright half of Pausha, 
nitha Lalitapatiana. It is very badly mutilated, | Samyat 145. Tho lotters closely resemble those 
and has lost a yreat many lines at the top. It | of the preceding inscriptions, and leave no doubt 
would seem that it refers to the repairs and to | that it most probably belongs to Sivadeva him- 











the right to- nse a water-course (tilamaka). | self, 

Transcript, 
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No. 15.—Inseription of Jayadéea, dated Sriharaha | stone is ornamented with a lotus and buds. 
Samrat 153. The character is a modified form of the Gupta 
Location: a slab of black slate 4’ 4’ by 3' 4" | alphabet. 
placed behind the bull or Nandi, opposite tothe | Execution: good. Preservation: in general 
westurn door of the temple of Pagupati. The | excellent. 
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[') nebo rere <_ Sowers Newnes cat . 











5 alii ast done yah pe A, 
, verre | Uaesta ass Srataates s- 
sere I Weal we are coat qftgar Meta irae Wetter wreaaadt 
aaeq 
[* Peary: | ae arate Shape ad tet qurdtacryye gaia 
say’ i) (84) Ta: het ete Rey meer xen, Tgerge Taq AaT- 
(7) qafa corey ser see: qoge: | wqer carats caters: EEUENT: at 
meq Hila Agracs Peace: qT II ft] emer giant 763 wet 
prey Fremeavess card qeraeet TECTT SATAY Heh: | THTeIy: Fayed 
aaah Jah ery generat FTTH TAT Tae fe (Rs) TE eae gre 
(°°) firqer Age aenget ad WaaraIsA atte ratte: | gard eaten | 
aTyasang gouRay waa sala aat ge aoeqaagiar il [Xe] 























TF I 
(°] fe amiiegit fad aafes aeaPeives euniferraiqaeriva warraarars | 
cart Peet apr qarert an Parse a fe REACT ACA 


“L260, read SRR, 
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7, 





C7) Srey |! R8] Tz: || 


18 RAST ATT | ST 


rer rereaert 
















mh] er ie wr 


[33] enorenget a ea TIT aT fra | wea atraedt Fa- 





ears efter antart [23] gz: 


sry: 
OY) 3 GarPareaaasetesa TAT cna At PPaa et etaprd | aT 


RS) 






Ga 


ae aarp il 
Translation, 

I. He is the three-eyed one, tho three 
Vedas are his imperishable essence, he remains 
the same in the three («divisions of) time, he is 
felt in the three conditions (of waking, sleep, 
and dream), he is the protector of the three 
worlds, he is the primary canse of the triad (af 
atered fires); he ig fully praised by the three 
(deities Brahman, Vishew and Rudra) and 


others, because he contains the three fetters | 


(goodness, passion and vice); his head is laved 
by the tripartite stream, (Gangd@), himself un- 
conquered he conquered (the demon) Tripura, 
through him the three objects (of human life— 
merif, wealth and pleasure) are accessible, He 
wields the mighty trident, he who is wor 
shipped by the lord of the thrice ten tis 
(Indra) became the destroyer of . 

2. May the particles (of duet) oe Pasn. 
pati's feet protect you, which sanctify Latki's 
town, because they firmly cling to the multitude 
of glittering crest-jewels fustened to the top of 
Ravana's rowofheais” . . 
and which form a garland on fans Bana. 
gura's head, 

3. Now from S arya, the great grandson of 
Brahman, was born divine Mann, from 
him sprang [kshvaiku, from him king Vi- 
kukshi. A king who ruled over the whole 
earth . was born from him: his son 





‘3 This line refers to the Paurinic story story, nocording to 


which R&raga shook Kailles, taking it into his hand, and 





NP eid i at 





r dae a ua site 


was Vishvagaéva, who with his mighty 
host overran the universe. 

4. Twenty-eight (other) kings passed by, 
then Sagara, the lord of tho earth ‘ 
was born. His son was king Asamanjacas 
from him descended AmSumat. That beat 
of princes begot an illustrious king, called Di- 
lipa. 

5. From him Bhagiratha, a famous lord 
of men, drew hia origin. Then . . . . 
kings (ruled). From Raghu, Ra we 


born, from him Daéaratha, whorode on a 
_ lofty chariot. 


After eight other kings together 
with their sons and grandsons had passed, 


illustrious Liehoeh havi was born. 


6. A new great race, famous in the world, 
the chief ornament of the earth, increasing in 
prosperity, brilliant like the beantifal fall moon, 
and similar to Gaigi's flood, which is to be 
honoured even by the gods that are great in 
majesty, and which beara the pore name 
Lichchhavi. . . . exists even now. 

7. - + . kings following after that 
Lichohhavi are passed over; then an illus- 
trious holy prince, called Sup ushpa was 
born in Poshpapura*. No account is taken 
of twenty-three kings succeeding him: then 
another famons king called illustrious J aAyo- 
deva arose, 

8. After the victorious Jay ad 6v a eleven 


weer oerie severed rod boon from Sire. 







kings * « * « 

ume a famous king, a follower of Sugata's 
doctrine, known as the illustrious V risha- 
déva. 

9 From him was bon Sankaradéy a, 
from himalso Dharmad@vasprang. Then 
his son, the illustrious Minadévya, became 
king, after him he who is known as M a hi- 
diéva. 

10. From him descended Vasantadéva, 
dear to the people like spring (vasania), who 
finished the wars with his enemies, and was 
praised by his subdued fendal chiefs, 

ll. Afterwards came thirteen (rulers), 


sprung from king Udayadéva, and then 
Naréndradéva, who was prond, and whose | 


footstool was covered with the dust from the row 
of diadems worn by numerous prostrated kings. 
12. Then illustrious Sivadéva, honoured 


by men, became the husband of the earth, he who 


gave wealth in charity, possessed great riches, 
conquered his numerous enemies, gladdened 
his relatives, like Yama protected his subjects, 


greatly relieved the sufferings of pious men 


depending on him, and spoke troth. 
13. That prince respectfally took illustrious 


Vatsadévi to be his queen, as if she were 


Fortune, her the daughter of illustrious Bh o- 
gavarman, who was the crest-jewel of the 
illustrious Varmans of the valorous Mau- 
khari race, and who by his glory put to 
shame (al!) hostile kings, and the grand-daughter 
of great Adityasena, the illostrious lord 
of Magadha. 

14, The son of that prince, the subduer of his 
foes, and of illustrious Vatsaadév i is known 
as illustrious king Jayadéva, unvanquished 
by foes. Liberal he is and keeps honour as his 





only riches, far sees his eye. He is an ocean of 


politeness, he loves and long protects virtuons 
men. His chest is strong and broad. 

15. That king wedded, as if she were For- 
tune, queen Raj y4mati, possessed of virtues 
befitting her race, the noble descendant of 
Bhagadatta’s royal line and daughter of 
Sriharshadévsa, lord of Gauda, Odra, 
Ealinga, Kosala and other lands, who 
erushed the heads of hostile kings with the 
elub-like tusks of his rutting elephants. 
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16. He, in beanty, surpassing Cupid, 
worshipped by females adorned with beautiful 
girdles, and giving his mind to the duty of pro- 
tecting his beautiful kingdom, lives the life of a 
universal emperor. 

17. He holds a kingdom where all the sub- 
jects’ misfortunes are conquered by the spreading 
flamesrising from theofferings made by Brihmans 
who have received great happiness (from Aim), 
which is free from internal enemies, and which 
has been extended in consequence of the BU pe 
port of his arm, and by reason of his heroism 
he has received a second name Parachakra- 
kama (greedy of the kingdome of his encmies). 

18. That prince named Sri-Jayadévais 
descended from a pure and great race, has ob- 
tained greatness and acquired a large store of 
spiritual merit. 

19. “ Has a new lotus risen from the nether 
regions in order to worship with its eight 
petals the eight bodies of eight-formed (Siva) ? 
Or has the broad lotus-seat of lotus-born Brahman 
come from the navel of Vishnu to be the throne 
of this deity (Padwpati), because it mistook him 
for four-faced (Brahman) ?""™* 

20. “Have the ashes (covering) Paéupati’s 





| (body) been scattered, while he violently danced 


according to his heart's desire ? Or has antumn 
returned imparting brilliancy to the rays of the 

on Siva's crest ? Or have the table-lands 
glittering with masses of snow, leaving Kailisa’s 
mountain, collected here ont of devotion (to 
Siva)? Or has a flood of Amrita lovingly come 


| from** the milk ocean ont of affection for its 


kindred, the poison on Siva's throat ?” 
(The above verse is) theking’s (own compogiticn.) 
21. “Does the resplendent row of hends, 


_brilhant like moon-light, belonging to shining 


Sesha, who dwells in the furthest recesses of 
the nether world, and has risen to worship 
divine (Siva), appear here? Or do I see the 
waves of the milk-ocean that have come ap to 
bathe in milk the majestic beauty of the Lord 2” 

22. “Or isit the full blown toy-lotus formerly 
held by the hand of Lakshml, who, with the 
permission of Vishnu, enjoying hia ease in 
Pitéla on the couch formed by the king of ser- 
peuts, is hastening up devoutly to worship the 
conqueror of Tripura?” Thus (uttering varions 


| . ™ Tha. | Wishes to describe the brilliancy of the lotus 







it with varions sub 
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euaalulds) the young wives of the Siddhas cunbaa 


the lotua) a pleasant object of their guesses. 


23. “Forsooth this is not alotas composed of | 


(common) fibres; Iam mado of silver by the 
king. How, oh men, can the two lotuses of 
Sri and of Brahman, which do not possess a 
not one (flower) like to me is found, neither 
in the delighted hearts of men,"" nor in (lake) 
Mianasa; neither the brilliant sun, nor the 


day nor the lake produces any difference intme." — 


24. Thos the lotus spake as if it were proud 
of its beauty, showing, in derision, its golden 
stamina, comparable to a row of teeth dyed bril- 
liant red with miniaum, to all lotuses in this 
world, 


25. “ Thinking that this throne on which | 


the deity rests, golden like Mount Morn, was sur- 


rounded by the imperishable (seven) primeval — 


wountains covered by snow (fhe king) himself 
caused an ony resplendent silver lotus 
with brilliant, wide-opened petals to bo mado 
for the worship of Padu pati.’ 

(The above verse ia) tho king's (cin compasi- 
tiem.) 

93—27. “That most worshipful Sthinn, 
whom Brahman, possessed of manifest glorions 
majesty, Inuds with his. four mouths, whom 
six-faced (Kumdra) bowing at his foet, praises 
with his six mouths, whom teu-headed (Rdeana) 
even glorified by hymna from his ten mouths, 
whom Viisuki with glittering necks worships 
devoutly, singing bis praise with a thousand 
tongues, shines oven through qualities that are 

opposed to each other. For though, according 
to report, a supreme lord, ho wears the sky 
as his garment, he pervades (fhe unicerse), 





nnd (still i) exceedingly small; thongh praised | 
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Puawatien, this great, benutiful, brilliant 
silver lotus, which resembles the lotus forming 
Brabman’s seat, and wide extends ita expanding 
petals, and as out of devotion I have given to 
my mother that merit, which I obtained (thereby) 

from Paéupati,” 
(The above is) the king's own (composition.) 
29, “Ia this a lotus from Ganga's stream, 
which was growing in the water on Sambhu's 
head ? Or (i# it) «lotus that hgs come desiring 
to see the water-roses, newly opened in beaven ? 
Or ia ita beautiful, lovely Tow of card of the 
blessed gods ? Or is it the lotus descended 
from the hand of compassionate Loikedvarn 
eae ~baamesendnte 3) 
above verse is) the king's (own composi- 





30. “Ts this tho descending stream of 
heavenly Ganga, benntifal on account of its 
restless waves ? Of is it the lotus from which 
Brahman sprang, come to sce the best of earthly 
lotusea ? Or has the pure moon placed on Siva's 


forehead approached this spot ?"" Such doubts 
nrose in the minda,of the. people, when they 
gazed on it with wondering wide-opened eyes. 





Sl. This very precious silver lotus, placed 
over Hara’s (Jiaga),*" together with the lotunes, 
which on all sides surround it to do it honour, 
hans been dedicated by illustrious Vatsad 4 v i, 
the mother of the king. 

$2. The merit (which Aer son gained) by 
dedicating the chief lotus, that is resplendent 
like the rays of the moon and presented to 
her,” og well as the merit which she herself 
obtained by worshipping the lotus with (gifts of) 
silver, illustrious Vatsadéyvi, who is pure in 
thought as becomes ber mace, bas presented to 
her husband, the deceased king, for his welfare. 

33, What man ot ee Tem ond acon 


verses in honour of his own tom With the 
exception of five verses, which the clever prince 
hitoself composed right well, Buddhakirti, 
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bd, May the ae who is able to ensure 
security and welfare, who takes care of his 
relatives, who is surrounded by loving sons, 
wives and servants, and who has obtained preat- 
ness, long protect, in good health and joyfully 
the country where subjects are rich according to 
their desire, and loyal. 

On the ninth day of the bright halfof Kir- 
ttika, Sathvat 153, 





No. 16.—Am inscription of Jyotimalla, dated 
Nepila Sahvat 533. 
A slab of sandstone to the left of the western 
door of Pagupati's temple, inside the court. 
Characters Niviri. Ornaments on the slab a 


| trident between two Nandls. Preservation good, 


but lower portion damaged. Language very 
incorrect Sanskrit, and towards the end Nivart. 
Nivari portion not copied. 


Transcript, 





i gaya tty tase rays Tarp eTEY | 


sli He eufefer peated [ft =e] Tie Patra 





ee 


errands tas: be sac. 


Weg il [4] i 
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WH: TARTS AHATTA AT HUT ETT 


i, 





wag “34 aT 
Abstraet. 
I. Invocation addressed to Pasnupati. 
Il, Vasiéérals, Stiryaraiéa -— 
Sthitimalla married fo HAJALLADEVI 


| 
YAYADHARMAMALLA, JOTIMALLA KIRTIMALLA | 
Yuvarija md. Samadiradéyi 
| | 
Yakshamalla daughter 
Protector of Jayantarija Jivarakshi 
Bhaktapuri married to 
(BhAtgim) Bhairava | 


ITI. Description of Jyotimalla. 
The ornament of the race of Raghn, supreme 
king of great kings, great lord and sovereign, the 


ilostrious, famous J yotimalla, whoisadorn- | 


ed by the various honorific titles (biruddpali), viz., 
‘ he whose head is covered by the dust of glorious 


Manéévart’,™ ‘he whose tender feet are made re- 
splendent by the crests of the diadems of bowing 
princes’, ‘he who is an ocean of all kingeraft 


(taught) by Chinakya and other learned men’, — 
‘he who is master of the whole science of music’, — 


‘he whois the ardent devotee of Siva’, ‘he whois 
the only sun able to unclose (fhe Mowers) of the 
lotus-thicket of the race of Raghu’, ‘he who is 








grigaeds Ra onfaaTt 


intent on worshipping the feet of Brihmans’, 
gods, and of his Gurus’, ‘he who is exclosively 
engaged in studying the six kinds of philosophy’, 
‘ he who is a tree of Paradise for needy men’, * 


| who is the only vessel of all virtues’, “he who is 


an incarnation of Niriyana for (the destruction 


of) the Demons’, ‘he who is bending under the 


load of fame gained by the restoration of the 
Tope of Svayambhia and of the image of 
glorious Dharmadhito-Vigisvara™ 
(Manjoéri) placed in the sanctuary on the top 
of famous Padmichala'.™ 

IV. Object of grant: to record the dedication 
ofa golden Kalaéz on the templeof Padupati 
at Devapattana, on which occasion a Kot- 
ydhuti was offered to Ganeda and to the 
Mothers (Méfrigana). 

V. Date: Nepilla Samvat 583 (éribhuvana 
dakana, kimabina) on the 13th lonar day 
(Kédmatithi) of the bright half of Miagha, on a 


| Sunday, under the constellation Punarvasu, 
Paéupati's lotus feet’, ‘he who has obtnined | 


favour through a boon granted by glorionsa — 


while the sun stood in Makara (Capricorn) 
and the moon in Gemini, during the conjunction 
called Priti. 

No. 17.—An tnecription of Siddhinyisihha of 

Lalitapattana, dated Nepdla Sasmkeat 757. 

A slab in the wall of a temple of Rédhi 
and Krishna, standing opposite the palace in 
Lalitapattana- Characters Nepalese. 

Language Sanskrit, and in the last portion 
Niviri. Preservation good. 


Transcript. 


S Tar WNW || 







as i, ¢. Talajidéyi, who seems to have been Jyotimalla’s 


Le i sanctuary of Manjoerl is found behind the Tope of 
Brayambhil, on « amall separate head of the hill. 


| 4eeqry 


STRAT SOMA: LIA TIT 
TIALS UATE MEK TT TT Hee: | 
ART STAT Tra TEA Teel YT | 2 AI 





ore 


Pray tl i 


Ee l 


eat at afrerer wart 3 





on which the Tope of Svayambhd in situated, sse 


™ Padmichala isa fienubte ie ceed eee 
Nepal, p. 24, “ak 
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TARTAR FATCRTET SHOT: afranee: inh ow: IIe I 
oaihgen erceien merges Bt at Pet ae Fever Ay 
tit lpn alee ahmed mph na 
ies PT _OUTy 2 : tt afte eed eres eh 


T$Yifera — aauetinaaaeatinnnc i? 
cove Geacer after dix garat: Beets cyamer gtech ete aes 
ase gore eterna ee 














Weare TT: | 






avheot tereanuion Hee ary ait ond he & WAR I 
pete nani SSA sith areca Cartanret Liat ih 
- afte: WR f 
THeTTTTCT. MAT w caferat i pa oS MATT: aTee | 
aafararges q } vig WAR 
ed en tee Tar Taq | 
amit Sa7aaar TAT ReaCaaT TTT Le: it Pra Targa 1% 4) 


TH areqrelaten aaa et re 
TEC: Tateet ave ex AEY Gi ree sere Freier: 








y: aaa einen eee 
eecaae ATT TAA : 
at sarastehatticaaauy a Prem yh atranetieay 11 Un 
TATA yds: Para Perea TGR ATA: | 
ArMneey: Wedngyd aa aertey ated B. |) 22 |) 
a tt aera an ae Sat cit ait Ratigetrs 
wage Aika eter Far at Perarar wallet 1 22H 
mice Fart Fe Pear at ge freee: erereoet arate | 
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ufeaRaneqtiener yar: genre Proraratete aah Pret arene Ree HRW 
TAME AAT ATA HET: | 

Aaa Tset HloH WT Hits: |) Xs | 

Sere: eo UME OT FT 

: TaAAaT AN AT 1 Re | 

ter eat Taal aftqurest yao feeqae ardlara Pras Ritacaae wera qhex | 
aca Paar oH TTT THA AM TASTE Taga aie SET ALAT 11211 
wtp Scaien Tea a a afaa | 
at 84 ATd: Tarear Pree Prva aaiaaa |) Xe II 
Re eee rg ere nem aecer ss Aa i tal 


















age Tatra aft agaeqia Ue: VAN TAG AT | Ve 1 
att cents eae a gary RATAA | 
auP AY, EAE. aN GY A Ti Ro I 
aera ise abigail 
eR chante cola’ wa: yay Pra 
SaqeSTy: | 


Tm: qt: qaisarartenesaeeta asa aT ra AAs Sancta: 1183 1 
we: coreg er gE ee ae ee 


afr LIRR 
Tarte ater aatrecier arent went a ata | 
arnt Taner fasts Seah ae TTT aa RE It 











: oat TTT area 
ait FE RtgHR oH re Rear ATU ATE Fwy MR OTe! BH cea oe, 
Feary Sar | Cie w Gilet Za ee aie & Gere {Ae AY Le aaa 4 ATE HY 
7a 8 wear & Bar acer Prerqan Peaaerr ares qarez aiarad txaraa ad GIG: 
area UC aes OS Bt g fe uit Hwee See ROTC ge aad Glee ae 
Tet Ay Ae gM sear ge ear ¢ ara af Oe wale AR Teast {ie Sa» 
SAN 1 AS TT TMA SAAS rare afaah 1 Iara Ae yeoloray Fe STA- 
am TUE RTM FE MIATA ReTT TT are quart Fx afar 
FT FMEA FE ACM TAT qed STH are were Fe se GoM are 
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WATT CT YFG Ro area faa et OAH Fe | 7 aa tat ag at 4 arg 
aay Tat afte ote war He Tr «| aiePragTa Lo aad STIR ars 44 


Abstract, Ghi during the month of Kerttika, of illuminat- 


I. Invocation to Gopila (vs. 1.) 
Il. Vaviédévali (vs, 2-14.) - 
Harisimha 





Hariharasitiha married to Lilamati 


Siddhinrisimha [N.S. 757 
A.D. 1637) 


ITT. Object of inseription, to record the dedi- | 


cation of a temple (mafha) of Bila-Gopila 
(Krishna), which was ornamented by twenty- 
one spires and kaladas (vs. 15-17), On the 
day of the dedication the king fought certain 
unnamed enemies, who besieged the fortress (of 


Lalitapattana), and drove them off (vs. 18). | 


These two auspicious events were celebrated by 
offering a Kotydhuti (Tantrika) sacrifice (vs. 
31) under the superintendence of Viévanitha, 


the king's Upidhyéya (vs. 20), and by giving | 


daily two hundred gold mohars (svarpa) (vs. 31) 
during forty days (vs. 25) to the priests, by 
presenting ‘a mountain of rice’**(tardulaparvata) 
and ‘a tree of paradise’™* (kalpadruma), food 
and other gifts to Brihmans and beggars. The 
Nivari portion mentions the details of the 
grants and allowances made to the temple, viz. : 


i iy Cha Le 





1. A field (vwh) called Povt of seven Ro or 


rs Of a Biga,” about one-third of an acre. 
2. A field (vwi) called Pavikham of seven 


3. A field (vwh) called Khordgdr of three Ro. 
4. Afield (cw) called Thavedhera of 14 Ro. 
5. An irrigable field of inferior quality (kAa- 
rakha chhi edtikd) called Thanthachhe for the 
purpose of the daily worship of the Niériva 
homa, of illuminating the temple (chdkramatan) 
for three days every year on the occasion of 
the festivals (ydtan) of Matsyendranitha 


and Indra, of burning daily one Pala (pla) of 





w Bee Matryopering add a7 
_ “* At present the Nepalese reckon 25 Ro to a Biga, but 
in olden times a Bigd contained 10 Ro only, 








ing the temple on the Krishnajanmishtaml 
(Srdvana vadi 8). 

Further: 

1. A field (emi) called Yampyiko of nine ro. 

2. A field (vwi) called Kéaképali of eight 
ro. 

3. <A field (vush) called Gustalako of twelve 
rd. 

4, <A field (cu) called Kiomor of seven ro, 
for the purpose of swinging the image of 
Krishna (dolaydtré) in the interval between the 
15th lunar day of the bright half and the Ist of 
the dark half of Philguga (March), of bathing 
the image (sndnaydird) on the fall moon of 
Jyeshtha, of putting the image to bed and 
of worshipping his bed (4ayanapiija) on the 12th 


of the bright half of Ashidha, tying the 


Pavitras or three hundred and sixty threads 
round the neck of the image on the 12th of 
the bright half of Srdvana, of worshipping and 
of illuminating the temple on the Krishnajan- 
miishtami, and of giving to the Brihmans who 
perform the ceremony of Uithiina (waking the 
god) on the 12th of the bright half of Kirttika 
ninety plan (or pathis)™ of rice. 

Moreover : 

1. A field (emi) called Thee of 16 ro. 

2. <A field called Thedit of 3 ro, for the pur- 
pose of expending in the month of Kiarttike 
daily six kudas of oil, and of providing with that 
quantity 20 lamps; 

Finally, a field called Nyakhu of 5 ro, for the 
purpose of giving fees and food to the Brahmans. 

IV. Date, the tenth Innar day of the bright 
halfof Philguna, Nepila Samvat 757 (a.p. 1635), 
a Thursday, conjunction Ayushmén, under the 
Ardra and Punarvasa constellations (ve. 17 and 
beginning of Niviri portion). 


No. 18.—An inscription of Pratépamalla of 
Kiiimandu, dated Nepdla Smiwat 769. 
On a slab in the wall near the southern 
door of a temple of Vishnu close to the royal 


8 pout uroisdtpots, abootiag ar an tee ie 3 


ehers of 76 tolas each. 
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eelihe:d in Kitmipdu, This snanplete sypainttie| Characters Nepali ; language Sanskrit, and 
the building mentioned in the inscription, It | Niviriin the concluding portion, which has not 
is an octagon, and has three stories, been copied, 


Transcript. 
ardegeae try sat UT Tre: ade aaa aoaaga THST: | 
wh had hie! Cat ae RTE: GRSISEY SEPAIIECSY TURRET, WX 
cere ov? rrafa ei TANTAES gat Reqmoeartt sisiereraer Wit 


















eae Rate es at ee gat srorerar car eR: gift mate (eat 
HH Tel FARAH HAA oHAel Evherercatet etac Weeet ae | 
Tat rae eco rere ef Sry Fe Fe ste Hei 
arnfeatarird ante baat & ae spleen faaace afeenfafrer oy 
waq AR GeyT Te eat fen aqerarsza aon a-daee 
Abstract, In his family was born— 
I. Vawédveli. In the Solar race, in the rae ey 
family of Raghu, was born Rima. In his 
family was born— Shara Kes 
Yeah Stryamalla 
leicioas Amaramalla 
Nrisirhha Mahendramalla 
| | 
Riinmsitba wining 
Sattistaa Hariharasitbha 
Bhépillasitiha ia ay eas 
: Pratipa 
Harasimba™ 


married to Ripamati and Rajamatt. 
» Which for motrical teapons bas probably been used for Haraaishba, | 





" Thename is gives os Haroyutsithha 
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--Pratd pa took (va. 4-5) the province of Kiit-. | 


khiisdkiram from the Bhotéas, i.e. the Thibetans, 
hetook E ya vadin prisoner. The king of Bhit- 
gim Nareéamalla (Narendramalla) present- 
ed him with an elephant. He defeated the army 
of Dam baras hah, an ancestor of the present 
Nepilese Gorkha line, who roled over Gorkha in 
1633-42 ap. He defeate 





and took his fortresses. Riipamati was de- 
scended from the Rjus of Vibara (Behir), whose 
line is given as follows: 


d the army of Sid- | 
dhinrisim ha (inser. XVIL) of Lalitapattana, | 





Pratipa's second wife Rij amati came from 
a Karnita family. 

Il, Objeet of the inscription, to record the 
consecration (pratisiihd) of an octagonal 
(vasupatrapddmasadriéa) temple wiih eight 


| Sikharas (éringa) built for the sake of the two 
| queens, on which occasion the usual Homas were 


offered. 

I. Date, the sixth lunarday, of the bright 
half of Philgona (Nepala) Sainvat 769, « 
Thursday, under the constellation Anurddhd, 


conjunction Harshana. 


| y No. 19.—An inscription of Pratdpamatla, 
Lakshminiriyana dated Nepéla 778. 
On a siab of black stone, 4 9" by 2 6, 
Viraniriyana standing in the court of the temple of Paéu- 
| pati, decorated by a trisill between two Nandis. 
| Letters Niviri, language Sanskrit. Preserva- 
Ripamati Prinaniriyana. | tion good. 
Transcript, 


alata iris i 





Sle cere ates wat hat Riera Wu 






: aeateay Ci fore: edt Setar hk iar 
Sa auch cAAASa Meered colina Ue eit Catia enereet ie 


weet fares aya weottarat feos fe ar Bae caeniya geat og saes Tr | 
req Greaney Pre fea: Aa SET eT HHA Yeas aaa Mt ay: 1 BHI 


qeq 





mM ATTA AT Tyla Marae ear ae: ge THAT TI: ferer exftar | 
anda yaaa ae FAT eas water sear eR yas Teel 

ait yqareat: TPs nein lbp samalh Sabb 

frrerat ofatqresn: sate art — ~~ eer: qenfeerdlRarratawanerae 

Ala Saal ACT HME: taygag¢a gia: ay sit rte | 






rag tlk i 


RU ATTA: renitenrat ey ae: Dee. ee ee mre cen on 8 





os err oso eae Bs satis 
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aaah cart She wieanre freee Fee 1 I 
Heya TET: ree a tie Beato, weatat Ss a z 7 










Re: HRS A 
ibs Daphne MM Gages saan calty_eraad Wiges: | 





Rlaat Meal Wet TA TAIS Taanehhr: TTA |1%3 11 

ing hieautmen aritginemern se nem mcage are Re roe exam 

di dim oat weston i Rtabaalaestnce eal i 
TAT AUN PAT: HT: WET: Pra H PRCT TAT 

nen Ba ea RET ENOT Sion aunt Get ett 


: URATAMT AGT STOT ACERT: | 
seaerapratta iF Paraiecy (rar qeranseclaaas S37 MEPIEATAs [1 V4 | 
goa estqaaraage Overaiee: aA] AAA Ia TATA! | 
aaa fae areadt agaal taa got act eer afgae eciaas aia: Fearcr emftar | Vv | 
ofan warga fatter areraeart bith icin iit dh sha iy T 
ibid peale saat Sy lard palatal a | fz 













arat array _— peal | 74 “aIFEAT event Rie om rid 





aenrattectaer acghalaer aya ITs: | 
Ta AMATI RilacHiat TET |) 2% | 
pice ad il ames Sill 


RA aria ltt aa a I 
infin mt ge i a 
ee re pili caray ASAP | 28 I 
















atom trardtaice Pr: 88 I 
jain : CTT AT GET | 
eget at eeene dT re eh er gra | 





Sor Ter TANT ATA a Gel ATarast AeA ' 





ok tt Pee Po) are bt ee fe 
Va. 11 read syfgpeq” ;— Ve. 18, afsaaf is the recorrect form which the royal port probably found inconvenient 
on acoonst of the metre. 
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crertunle Ripert! eyutt Riker feet atewes ARON Oey 











ober 80 1 


oak ok dene Thal 
et Pes Sereereee weet se 


Ae Ha FHA GMINLGHS test ade ert ede en Tea? |) Xo I 


Abstract. 


1. Jnvocation toBha vinftandSankara. | 


Il. Varitdeali, composed by king Pratd- 
pamalla, a prince of poets:— 
vee 
Boeye 
Manu Vaivasvata, 
From him were descended : 





Hariharasitiha 
Paid darealia: 
IIT. Object of inacription, to record the 


presentation of a Tuldépurusha, i. ¢. the king's 


own weight in gold, silver and pearls, together 
with one hundred horses. 


Dilipa IV. Date, the 7th day of the bright half of 
Rechn | Magha, Nepiila Sarhvat 778, a Sunday, constella- 
i tion Revati, conjunction Siddht. 
st’ hs 7 : , 
<y No. 20.—An inscription of Riddhilakehmt, dated 
Deterestia Nepdla Sarhwat 810. 
he On aslab in the wallof a great temple of 
Lava. Siva, close tothe palace in Kitminda. On 
Tn his race were born: the upper portion of the same stone is found a 
Harisimba, hymn to Siva, in the Bhujanga metre, composed 
kain Mi th ilaandsettled Nepals. | by Sri-dri-jaya Bhupilendramalla, who 
i eta Yy Sharmalio: i | describes himself as follows : 
(falsely here called his son) Srimat paéupaticharanalkamaladhilidd tisari 
Rainamella fadiroruha — érimitnedvarishtadevatdvaralabdha- 
] prasdda — dedipyamanamédnonnatamtraghuvui- 
pesenne idvatdra — ravikulatilaka — hanumadddhvaja— 
Narendramalla nepdlewara—mahdardjadhirdja,—eakalardjacha- 
Mahindramalla krédhtivara. 
who brought an image of Devi from Bhitgim | Letters Nivarl, language Sanskrit, Preserva- 
Sivasimba tion good. 
Transeript. 











eb ~~ inet = frearar cxeirdi Frat waa 





art Wi % 4 
+ arewararera: | 
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Sit carat vaereMa aed. Prenat erga k afta 11 I 
sialer Wet inde a ha gc arcs araar ar | 
Far eaeratt ct aikseh cam ae St giaateat rece AEE 1A 


[Avover, 1880. 





Abstract. 
I. Object of inscription » to record the conse- 
cration of a temple of Siva, built by Queen 


Riddhilaksh mi, the mother ofking Bhi- | 


pilendramalla. 
IL. 
Kirttika, Nepila Samvat 810 (1690 a.p.). 
No, 21.—An inscription of Srinivdsa, dated 
Nepdala Saavat 792. 
On the lintel of the door™ of the temple 


of Avalokitedvara in Bungmati (see above | 


No. 6). 
Letters Niviri, language Sanskrit. Pro- 
BETvation good. 


Here Tat Pear: WAT: Ales Talat TA | 


Slat SHC Tet TAT AATETETVT || % | 
Tees BAtaeor ae (3) 
Eze Sa aera 


Translation, 


“ Praise to (that Deity), bearing the form of | 


Brahman, whom the Siktas, best of 
asectics, call Matsazendranitha and the 
Bauddhas Lokedvara! 


On the fifth day of the bright half of Migha | 


(éfpanchamf) king Srinivasa placeda golden 
door and for¢na in the temple of glorious 
Lokanatha.” 
No. 22.—An inscription of Princess Yogamati, 
dated Nepdla Sasiwat 843. 

On a stone in the inner wall ofa small temple 
of Ridhi and Krishna situated close to the 
palace in Lalitapattans. 

Letters WNiviri, language 
krit. 


™ The door is made of silt bras platen, and adorned 
by relevos. The arch or torapa above the door, which is 


Date, the 2nd lunar day of the dark half of 


corrupt Sans- 


Transoript, 

Tae Tat eT ATER, A- 
Targaa me anareatadt eeret | 

Tarae wr TTeAGT SEAR: Tey 
Babar Meutais Tae 


qofeaarares: ApaaTR are: Wag AA FAST 
Sera HA 


7 Tove wom 








gat Il I 
TEN: THe TF AIT 

iB) alge teoeteh 

 weperett ere it 2 1 


a 
likewise made of bras, encloses three images of Loked- 
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twenty-one wives to Dolaparvata, and died in 
the temple of Vishnu. 











_, 





ase ae Yogamati 


~~~ aanivrt @ ya Ay qatar |< II 
et TEPRTeg MTA fee Tea 
Ws AacHreys wast ae ears | 
FT UPTHI Hers — — — Har afrerHTray 
Abstract. 

I, Invoeation to Vishno—Krishna. 

Il. Vasisévali, 

Siddhinrisithamal la, king of Lali- 
tapattana, became on ascetic, and went to 
dwell on the banks of the Ganga (Benares), 


Srinivasa 


Lokaprak Asa, died before his mother. 

IL. Object of the inscription, to record the 
consecration of a temple of Radha and Krishoa, 
built by Princess Yogamati in memory of 

TV. Date, 2nd lnnar day of the bright half 
of Magha, Nepila Samvat 843 (1723 a.p.), a 
Monday, constellation—Uttaraphilgana, con- 
junction—Sila. 
No, 23.—An tnseription of Queen Lalitatripura- 

eundari, dated Vikrama Saweat 1878. 

_ On a pillar, supporting a Nandi, placed opposite 
the western door of a temple of Tripureévara 
on the road from Katmandn to Lalitapattana, 
close to the river Viigmatt, . 
Yoganarendramalla went with his | servation good. 


Tranzeript, 


ATT aA: 












qe or: gait cere at cat ages. wari woh: esarat Paracas goa. | 





Rare arreacamnyiaa 42% ae aTaaTe qatarat ye Pralemieeaafternnt warecq 
oer Aree Taree cit Pera Seat Har: agora eltcPargqaeaieaa: | 
THRTHTT TT AETHTSMAA AT aT RT Arorge ahrnea Sareea: nil 
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[Avausr, oe 





fut serearrneie: oP Rent yore sora ae 


CUMIN Aaa FATS 


WR A 





Tat Aerarey | 


soarat ek Parenter rebate 


at ah 





Abstract. 


I. Invocation to Ganeda. 
YT. Vawukiivel,— 
Prithvinaragana ShA, 
lord of the Gorakesh& hill (Gorkid), master 
of all Nepil up to the frontier of MahAchina. 


Simbapratipa Sha 


Ranabahidir Sha, 
who ruled in the west up to the Satarudra 
river (K@i?) in the east up to the river 
Svarnavath 


Girv aniiy ndahevit rana Sha 


Rijendravikrama Sha 
HI. Object of the inscription, to record the 
consecration of a temple of Siva, built by Queen 
Lalitatripuragsundari, the widow of 
Raga bahiddr Sha, in memory of her de- 








ceased husband. She employed, with the per- 
mission of her grandson, the minister Bh im a- 


| 8ena, the Upidhyfya and other Brihmans for 
_ the execution of this work and for the ceremonies 


incidental thereto. On the 9th of the bright half 
of Ashadha, Vikrama Sativat 1874, a Monday 
the 4ilédhivdsana, the worship of the stones for 
the building was performed. The cornerstone 
was laid (#ildpravess) on the 9th day of the dark 
half of Bhidrapada of the same year, and on 
the Srd day of the bright half of Magha, of 
the following year, a Monday, the ZAiga of Siva 
was consecrated, At all these ceremonies the 


| Toyal Guru, Ranganitha, presided. On the Sth 
day of the dark half of Mirgagirsha V. 8. 1875 


the temple itself was’ consecrated, and finally on 
the 10th of the dark half of Jeth 1877 2 Dhar- 
maSili nnd a staircase leading to the river Vag- 
mati m garden anda bell were made over to the 


- temple. 
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BY REV. 3. HEAL, B.A. 


Attention has elsewhere been drawn to the an- 
cient Buddhist inscription at’ Keu-yung-kwan, 
8 small village about five miles to the north of 


the Nankow Pass. This inscription is engraved — 


in the characters of six different nations, viz., 
Mongol or Bishpah, Uighir, Nyuchih, Chinese, 
i, and Tibetan. On examination it is 


found to contain certain Buddhist dhdrant or in-_ 


cantations, which in the paper alluded to (Jour. 
ft. A. Soe., vol. V. pp. 14if.)" have been tranalat- 
ed by Mr. Wylie and Dr. Haas for the benefit of 
the English reader. These didranis are found in 
various Buddhist works, and are supposed to 
represent the highest and most potent charms 
which words proceeding from the top of the 
illustrious diadem (chiida) of Buddha's head are 
able to convey. This “honoured dindem of 
Buddha's head" refers to the well known conceit 
cranium of their master proceeded an elongated 
excrescence (ushrish),* the top of which reached 
to the highest heaven. In all probability this 
imaginary formation is pictured in the Amari- 
vati sculptures as the “ pillar of glory surmount- 
ed by Om” proceeding from the throne sup- 
posed to be occupied by Bhagavat (see parti- 
cularly pl. Lexi, figs. 1 and 2, Tree and Serpent 
Worship). These pillara of light are also 
referred to by Spence Hardy (Manual of Bud- 
dhism, lated. pp. 180,207), and perhapsoriginated 
in the idea of the Liiga and its worship. Be 


this as it may, it is curious to trace as far back 


as we can the origin of such a peculiar idea; 
and for this purpose we have appended the 
translation of a Sitra attributed tothe Shaman 
Baddhavara (Fo-to-po-li) of the Yang dynasty. 


The Sétra of tha Dhdrani of the Illustrious 
Diadem of Buddha's Surmounting Head. 


“Thus have I heard. At one time Bhaga-— 


vat wae residing at Srivasti, in the garden of 
Jeta, the friend of the orphans, together with 
1250 great Bhikshus, his disciples, and with 
upwards of 12,000 great Bidhisattwas ond 
priests. At this time there was amongst the 


1 Tt be to the Mongol cir. LMS a.p. 
fee leg Yale's Marco Pole vol. L. pp. 9 444.--Ev: 
used by the Buddhista aa a tochnical term 








ally means a ‘torban,” bot is | 


the Assembly of the Saddharma Hall, called 
Shen-chu. Thia Déva, whilst wandering to and 
fro in the celestial gardens, with the company 
of Dévis who attended him, had heard a voice 
proceeding from space, and warning him that 
in a few days hence he shonld be called to give 
up his heavenly estate and be born in hell, 
after which he should receive a succession of 
births all more or less miserable and painful. 
On this, the Déva hastened to Sikrarija, and 
with doleful voice and many tears laid the case 
before him, asking and beseeching for advice 
and escape. Then Sikrarija, having heard the 
words of Shen-chn, at once entered into a state 
of profound abstraction, and, perceiving that 
the case was to be with Shen-chn even as the 
voice had declared, he resolved at once to repair 
to the place where Buddha was residing, even 
to the garden of Jeta, and there having present- 
ed him with suitable gifts, to seek his counsel 
and advice on the point. Accordingly having 
done so, and having saluted the foot of Bhaga- 
vat and seven times circumambulated him, he 
stated the circumstances of Shen-chu's destiny, 
and humbly asked the advice of the World. 
honoured one.” 

Then Buddha caused to proceed from the 
top of his head every kind of glorious light, 
which spread itself from world to world through 
all space. Then this lightagain returned to the 


| presence of Buddha, and having revolved around 


him three times entered through his mouth. 
Then the World-honoured gave a gentle smile, 
and addressed Sikraraja as follows -—" Heavenly 
king, there are certain dhdrani called the 


| ‘honoured diadem of Buddha's head,’ which are 


able to deliver from every kind of evil birth, 
and to destroy every possible sorrow. Ifa man 
once hears these, and if they once pass through 
his ears, then all the evil deeds he has ever done 
shall be cancelled and their punishment remit. 
ted; if he writes them on a wall, or reads them, 
80 written, to others, then shall the same conse- 
quences follow and full deliverance be obtained.” 
On this Sikrarija entreats Buddha to repeat 
these charmed words, on which he did go, 
on Boddha’s head, by which all figures of him are distin. 


guished ; he ie never represented in I with 
any sort of covering on his bead.—Ep, 
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on the Keu-yung gate, but contain the same 
leading words; we do not repeat them, our 
object being merely to show the purpose of 
their being placed on this barrier gate, through 
which Mongols and Thibetans must enter the 
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The dddrant are much shorter than those | 
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empire, and doubtless were glad to be so easily 
assured of deliverance by the repetition of the 
words, 

“ Sikrarija, having heard these words, thank- 





fully received them; and having saluted the 


World-honoured one, forthwith departed.'"* 


NOTES ON THE AUREAL OF THE TAMI, POET TIRUVALLUVAR. 


BY REV. G. U. POPE, D.D., M.B.A.S., AND OF THE GERMAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY, AND 
FELLOW OF THE MADRAS UNIVEESITY. 


(Continued from Vol. VILE p. 409.) 


No. III. 

It may seem strange that the introductory 
Chapter on God is followed by one on Rain. 
The connection, however, seems evident, as in 
-lefs xiv. 17: ‘Nevertheless He left not Him- 
self without a witness, in that He did good, and 
gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful seasons, 
filling our hearts with food and gladness.’ 

In the Bhagavatgiié, ITT. 14: * All things 
which have life are produced from bread 
which they eat. Bread is prodaced from rain : 
rain from divine worship, and divine worship 
from good works.’ The title of the second 
chapter, or collection of 10 Kurrals, is * vin 
Sirappu,’ the specific qualities, or excellence of 
vain. The words for ‘rain’ in the chapter ara 


ran and marai; those for ‘clond’ are puyal, erili; | 


those for ‘sky’ are vdnam, wis, visumbu, 


A consideration of these words will prepare | 


the way for the analysis of the chapter. 


1. Véuand vénam are the same word. By | 
apocope tdén is used for vénam in poetry, and | 


may signify ‘the sky,’ or the rain that falls from 
it. In common Tamil rdnxam is often pronounced 
ouinam: thos, a district which, having no rivers, 


is wholly dependent on casual rains, is called | 


mdnam pdrita dimai, ‘a district that looks to the 
sky. 2, Vin is, I suppose, a poetical variation 
of the same word. 3. Visum-bu (S. viéva+ bu; 
the postfix bu is added to many stems in Tami] 
to form s noun, with an idea of ' existence.’ 
5. bu. means ‘coelam’ and by metonomy ‘a 
cloud.’ 4. puyal (also pudaland piial) = nimbos’. 
5. erili (from er, ‘arise’: Lat. or) is‘ that which 
arises.'6, marai is the ordinary word for ‘ rain.’ 
It appears also as mdri; and vari = ‘water’ 
(comp. 8. trish and viiri). I regard the cerebrals 
in Tamil (and especially r) as resalting from 

. The Oriental, Oct. 6 1875, 

* over a letter indicates omission of a letter according to 





the attempt to pronounce a compound consonant 


| goch as ra, 


The chief words for ‘ram’ or ‘sky’ in the 
Drividian dialects are— : 


Tel. Kan. Mal. Tam. 
vin. bin, vin-am. vin-am, Vin, 
varsha-mo varsha, varsha. varsha, 

ma-le. marai, méri. 
(Tuda: mA) 


I cannot help thinking that the Drividian 


—vdén (both as a verbal root =‘ fashion’ and as a 


noun =“‘sky,’ ‘rain’) is connected with 8. 
Varuna, ‘the investing sky” in the old Aryan 
mythology. 

Couplet I. 


ea'nindr’ | ulagam | varangi | varuthaldt 
tinam,rtham | endr'unarag | péttu,* 
Scanning : 
tema | pilima | pila | pilimangai | 
kGvilingai | kivikingai | kisi.” 

“Since by the continued existence of rain the 
world preserves its course, it (rain) is to be 
regarded as partaking of the nature of nectar." 

The idea of this couplet is an obvious one: 

‘rain gives life to all creation, revives the dying 
vegetation, restores life do what sess deed,” 
Any one who has seen an Indian district suffer- 
ing from drought, and noted the instantaneous 
change in the aspect of all living things when the 
long-expected rain has fallen, will understand 


| the poet's feeling: ‘rnin is tho elixir of immor- 


tality to the whole earth." 

Nindru (= having stood) is past adv. parti- 
ciple of R. ni. [con. 8. ni in nishtita.] vdnindru 
is, in fact, w nominative absolute, 

Ulegam, Tam. formof 5. lika, Comp. Ch. I. 1. 

Varangi, ‘having gone onite way.’ In Tamil 
avery large group of words from stem ver is 


the Tamil laws of onphony. ih iw fat in aa 
Set nS etebon ven etc ty eae 
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(1). 

‘custom.’ This is also 
It is probable that var and 
per are only yarintions of the same stem. (2). 


found. Some of these are here given. 
rar-akku, var-aktam, 
written with p for v. 


var-angu, ‘be in use,’ ‘pass current,’ this ia the 
word inthestanga, The transitive is not found; 
bot per-akku ‘to habituate, render common,’ 
takes its piace: This hasan intransitive, par-agu. 
(3). vari, ‘a road, way, what is old, antiquity, 
snecession.’ Here we find para, ‘old’ ; and pari, 
‘ guilt," the transmitted liability to punishment, 
atman's old sin. Param ia ‘fruit,’ ‘result of 
actions.’ I suggest that ver = par = 8. phal. 
The cognates would be Gr. gped-; Lat. flor- ; 
Goth. blom-. In ancient Kanarese this is A/a. 
Here may be an example of the law which I 


spoke of in my Drividian notes, No. L vol. | 


V,p. 158. Other forms of the same stem are 
pal, pan, pand, illustrating the important fact 
that in the Dravidian languages cerebrala are 
inferchangeable; and the original seems to be I. 
Tamil possessed originally very few stems, 
and these were mostly, if not altogether, mono- 
syllabic, These the poets, and especially the 
Jainas, (who were anxious to obliterate all 
traces of Sanskrit ; to introduce a new language, 
aa they had introduced a new religion,) varied 


in every possible manner, especially softening | 


every harsh sound, and promoting assonance. 
Tami] and Telugu are, therefore, highly arti- 
ficial languages, and in them the Aryan ele- 
ment has been designedly put ont of sight. 

Varuthala : here final | is followed by initial ¢ 
(dental), and both are changed into palatal. 
This is in accordance with the law that ‘two 
consonants coming together must be of the same 
organ,’ and assimilation: dental ¢ becomes pala- 
tal, and / is assimilated. Vd, in inflection var 
or ran = ‘come’ or ‘go’, ‘ proceed.’ coruthal, is 
a verbal noun = ‘the proceeding,’ and 41 is the 
sign of the instramental ablative: =‘by the 
proceeding,’ ‘ because it proceeds." Zor ! added 
toa stem, with or without euphonic insertions, 
form a Dravidian noun. This is sometimes 
changed into », and equals rand ¢, in Aryan 
languages. Vi is in Kanareso bd. We may 
compare Oscan and Umbrian 4en with Latin ren. 
tin is ‘ipse.” Sea ig the root of the reflexive 
pronoun in 1 languages. Tamil would 
write this fa, having no sibilantand nosing ¢ for 
« habitually. 


Amirtham (8. amrita, Gr. ambrosia) =‘ immor- | 
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tal;" ‘a medicine prolonging life,’ ‘the food of 
the gods." Other forms are amirufham, amir- 
tham, amirthu, amufham, and amuthw. Thus 
the S. ri is rendered by iru, ir, i7,andw. The 
Kan, has also emwdu., 

The use of enru for Gr. hott, Ads has been 

Unar al = ‘the perceiving, understanding.’ 
This is a verbal noun, or infinitive mood, thongh 


very often the final / is omitted. The Latin suffix 


is r or # (see Roby), the Greek n, or #fA, The 
verb-stem unar is from «uf or un = * within,’ 


“internal.” ar = ‘know;' as a separate verb 
arri. wf is much used (in cognate dialects = ol, 


of), Itisa case inflexion =*in,’‘ inter.’ It is also 
the root of a verb =‘ to be, exist.’ It forms a verb 
un- ‘eat,’ ‘suckin.’ It forms a noun un-mai = 
‘reality, trith.” The equivalent root in the 
‘Ursprache’ is rd (see Fick). 

Pitt is a form like muthaffa in Ch. I, 1. 
(see Notes on Kurra/ II, vol. VITI, p. 307). 

The noun ia p4l (for pag al: 8. bhag: Fick.) 
= ‘essential property.’ 

Couplet IT. 

tuppdrkku| tuppaya | tuppdkki | tupparkke | 

fuppdy | a thi um | marai, 

Scanning : 
tamingai | temingii | t8mingii | temingii 
téma | pilima | malar. 
" For the eaters sweat food making, 
To the eaters itself food becoming : such is rain,” 

Tho root tw = (1) ‘eat," (2) ‘ enjoy," (3) * ex- 
perience.” Hence the noun fuppu = (1) * food,’ 
(2) ‘enjoyment,’ ‘aweetness." [S. duh = (1) 
milk, (2) enjoy]. 

There is a peculiarity in old Tamil, which is 
ealled a/ab'edai (=lengthoning), by which in this 


ease, short w is lengthened to @, and then a 


short w is added, making di ont of i, Thus 
dihiim is made athiim. Hiatus is here allowed. 
This resembles the process by which Ionic 
Greek writes hielioe for helio. 

The idea is here, that rain canses fertility 


and is itself necessary to quench the thirst of 


men and cattle. The punuing and alliteration 


are thoroughly in accordance with Tamil ideas. 


Cowplet IL. 
Vinnindru | poyppin | virinte | riyanulagat’ | 
tunnindr! | wdlatium padi, 
Scanning : 
témiingai| tem | pilima | kiirrn vilangai | 
t@ma | pilima | mibir. 
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“If the cloud standing (in the esky) deceives 
(by not falling in rain to the earth), hunger 
will afflict, standing in the midst cf the wide- 
spread earth, though (this earth is). surrounded 
by an expanse of waters.” 

The clouds chargtd with moisture stand over 
the hills, big with the promise of fertilizing 
showers. If they remain there, and do not 
fulfil their promise, the earth, thongh surround- 


ed by vast oceans of water, must falla prey to | 


all the miseries of famine, 

Daring the late disastrous dronghts, each 
day heavy clouds collected and hung over the 
Maisir province; but winds arose and bore 
them away in the direction of the sea, leaving 
the broad fields dry and parched, and aban- 
doning multitudes to misery and death by 
famine. Those who have seen this can under. 
stand the force of the poet's lines. 

The compound tiri-nir-viyan-ulagam is in- 
teresting. It is verb + noun + adjective + 
noun, extend +- water + broad + world. 
‘The wide world around whith the ocean 
spreads.’ Observe the alliteration. 
Sanskrit grammar would divide this into two 
compounds (1) Viyan-ulagam, being a ‘ Karma- 
dharaya,’ where viyan (S. viyat) is descriptive 
of ulagam= the wide world; (2) viri-nir being 
a ‘ baho-vrihi.’ 

Piri is the etem, or ecrnde form, used in 
Sanskrit (Comp. 8. vi, vi-vri, vi-vrita.) The 
Tami] grammarians see here only ellipsis (toga) 
of inflectional particles and of connecting words. 

Couplet IV. 
.érin | wrdar | uravar | puyalennum 
tdri | calam kundri | kdl. 
Scansion : 
tema | pilimi | pilima | pailimingay 
tema | piilimiingiy | nd). 

“The plonghmen plough not with the yoked 
oxen when the abundance uf the cloud-delnge is 
diminished.” 

Agriculture is the great employment of the 
saat peoples it ceases when the rains are not 





‘Tha rota fund ota vory remarkable 

éria ‘the plough with its yoke of oxen.’ It is 
found in all the 8. Indian languages. érithwis‘ ao 
bull,’ er-umai is ‘a buffalo’, érru ia ‘the male of 
any animal,” (Tuda, er and esi.) Here we may 
compare A. 5. ear-ian, (Eng. car), Lat. ar-are, 


Perhaps 





aratrum. (See Fick), ‘arman,'’ Lat, ar-menttim, 
(See also Fick, ardya). 

The Kanarese has ul for wr (cerebrals interchange- 
able) and Add, The Tamil has pur-wthi for ‘ pul- 
verised earth,” this in ancient Kan. is Audi. 

It is curious that the Sanskrit and Telugu words 
for ‘plough’ are quite different from each other, 


and from Tam., Kan., Mal., &o. 


Couple V. 
Keduppathtium | kettdrtku| éaredy matt’ | digé 
eduppathiium | ella” | merai. 
Scansion ; 
kiiriviliingiy | t@ miingii | te mingii | tema 
kairivildngay | tema | mAlir. 
“ That which will roin, that which will uplift, 
becoming a help to the ruined : all this is rain.” 
The destructive violence of tropical storma, 
and the life-giving effects of the first burst of 
the monsoons in India, are referred to here. 
Ked=' destroy,’ ‘perish.’ [S. skad. chid. Fick. 
another form is éerru.] 
ry vu=‘support.' The root édr= ‘lean, recline 
against.’ Hence the idea of ‘prop,’ ‘support.’ 
éér =* approach.’ Comp. 8. char. 
Edu =* take up,’ ‘ lift,” * assiat." 
Roots with das the significant letter, preceded 
by what seems to be a prefix, are many in Tamil. 





ko-du = ‘ give." 
i-du =‘ give,’ ‘ place.’ 
vi-du = ' leave,’ 
d-du =" move about.’ 
pé-du = * put.’ 
e-du = ‘take up." 
ta-du = ‘ hinder,” 
na-du = = ‘middle,’ " plant.’ 
a-du = ‘cook.’ 
ka-da = "cross," 
na-da = ‘walk.’ 
u-du = ‘clothe.’ 
én = ' ron," 

14. pa-du, ‘ suffer,’ ‘ sink.’ 

Whether these are not compounda of a root like 
dd or dhdof the Sanskrit, and @ of the Greck, 
is an interesting question. 

A parallel list with ¢ asthe significant letter, 
which may be formed from a root like ri or ar, or 
eru of the Sanskrit ia: 
ko-ru, “soft,” ‘grow fat." 
ka-ri,* pase off.’ 
vi-ru, * fall.’ 
a-ri, ‘ perish.’ 
ra-ri, ' Way.” 
i-ru, ‘draw,’ 
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8. eu, ‘rise up," 
¥. a-pu, “ weep,’ 
10, o-ri, “oenss,’ 
ll. ki-ri, ‘tear,’ 





A comparison of edu with eru suggests that 
eisa prefix = ‘up; vi-du with viru suggests | 


that ei = ‘down,’ away,” * off." 

The Tami] seems to me to contain just such 
traces of these compounds as the Keltic dialects 
do: e.g. cyin Welsh answers to ko or ku in Tamil. 


[Cy-die CW.) = Hi-dy (T.) = *join ;* dad in W., | 


is = Te, un-dis-, back, comp. Tam. ta-du, ta-dai.] 
In regard to such compounds, ix it not Possible 
that 8. krap (Fick) Gr. klep, are made up of ka — 
com, and a atem signifying ‘take,’ (ra or Ia) F 
Thus Varro says ‘corripere = ‘klepore.’ In Tam. 
ka-} = * steal.” 
Eu-dm = ‘all.’ . 
Couplet VI. 
Vidumnbil | tuli vfrin | alldnmajt | 'dngé 
paiumput | falai kdnb' | arithu, 


pilimi | pilimingay | temingay | toma 
piilima | pilima | pirrappi. 

“Unless the drop of rain falls from the cloud, 
scarcely may you see the green grass putting 
forth its head,” 

Something of the effect of the rhythm may 


be seon in the following literal rendering, where ) 


the rhyme is preserved : 
“Af thd dedpa | Mfthd rin fill | nét, thén thé | gréen abdots 
Of thé erdps | ard ndt eden | plittlog fdrth,’ 


Coupled VII, 
nédum kadalum | fannfrmai | kundrum | tadinth’ erili 
td 'nalgdth’ | dgi | vidin. : 
Scansion : 
kivdvilingai | témingai | tama | kirtivilangsi 
témangii | tema | milir. 


“ The broud sea even will diminish in good- 
ness, if the cloud do not swell and pour down 
ita gifte."’ 

Kad-al= sea’ ; from kad, ‘ cross over’ ; forepithet. 
ne dum = ‘long’ comp. Gr. ‘euruporos.” 
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Scansion: 
kirivilim | kdvilim | témiingai | tema 
kirivilam | témingai ingai | kiiga. 

“ Ifthe heaven dry ap, Worship to the heavenly 
ones with due solemnity on earth will not be 
paid." 

Parr, ‘dry.' co. Lat. ar-idus. 

Sel = * £9," ‘go on,’ (8. char, chal] 

él = ‘if,’ a contraction from en-j! = * if you say." 

edu-om= ‘heaven.’ Thence cda-n, ‘a heavenly 
one,’ plur. cdn-dr, Comp. Greek, én in participles. 
aean = "he," ir Tamil, comp. Welsh, af. 
dinam | tavam irandum | tanga | viyanulagam | 
vinam | varangdth’ | nin. 

Scansion : 

témé kiravilingai tema kérivilingai 

tema pilimi malar, 

“ Neither alms-giving nor ascetic practices will 
abide in the wide world, if the sky dispense not 
its gifts," : 

Asceticism, always an important subject in 
Oriental systems, is the subject of the next chapter 
Viyon-ulagam: comp. notes on coup. IIL. and 
Greek, ‘ euruchoros,’ 
Couplet X, 
nir indr' | amaiydth’ | wlag"-enin | yérydrkirem| 
odin indr’ | amaiydth’ orucicu, 
Scansion : 


emi | pilima | kiirivijim | tomiingai 
téma | pGlima | pirrippa. 
“Ifthe world’s work to none goes on without 


_ water, without rain the prescribed order cannot 


be preserved."’ 
¥Ydr is plar. of yd-pan = ‘whh'? here it is 


| doubled and um =* and’ is added ="to any persons 


whatsoorer.’ ya = 8. Ka. comp. Lat. use of gue in 
quuis-que, 

Amai is found in the form éamai. Another of 
the group is amar. Initial ». is often omitted in 
words from Sanskrit (avai = sabhd: aravam = 
sarppam ; amaiyam = samayam.) 

The 3, root is keham, Gr. kom-izd, 

Oru-kku—seo var under coup, I. 


3 Couples VII. , of rain as necessary to the subsistence of all living | 
Sirrappodu | pilsanai | delldthu | vdnam creatures, and tothe observance of piety, is its 
varrakkumél | vdndrkkum | ind, topic. 

a ee Ae Sm 
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DISCOVERY OF sAYANA'S COMMENTARY 
ON THE ATHARVA.VEDA, 
T trust you will kindly allow me the use of your 
columns to announce the discovery of Silyana's 


long-sought Commentary on fhe Athorva- Veda. 


Hitherto scholars had almost given up all hopes 


of finding the Commentary, which there Was Mason 
to believe did exist. And aa all attempts to 
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find it made —— the length ond breadth of 
India bad failed, and mo traco had been found of 
it, scholars had already begun to say that it was 


never written by Siyena, or, at any rate, that it — 


had perished, like numerous other books which 
one hears so much about in Indian literature, and 
which, if found, would go very far to solve some 
knotty questions connected with Sanskrit htera- 
tore. 

The MS. of which Iam now in jon con- 
tains Sdyana’'s Commentary on the Saunakt Sdkehd 
of the Atharva-Veda, and was discovered in the 
South through the kind offices of an enlightened 
friend, himself a Sanskrit ‘scholar, Mr. ¥. H. 
Narasimaiyengar, of the Mysore Commission. It 
ig written on palmyra leaves, in what I suppose is 
ealled the Nandi-Nigari character, a form of 
Devanigart still in use in some parts of tho 
Madras Presidency, especially on the Malabar 
Coast. Many in India had no donbt that the 
Commenfary did exist; and as Siyana, the great 
Vedic interpreter, lived in the South, and os that 
part of the country is still celebrated for Sanskrit 
lore and the preservation of ancient Sanskrit 
MS8., I directed my enquiries to centres of 


Sanskrit interest in that Presidency, and it is a — 


matter for congratulation, in the interest of Vedic 
philology, that the long: ‘lost thing has been found 
at lost. 

Tt is a pity, however, that tho MS. does not 
contain the whole of S4yana's Commentary on the 
Atharva-Veda. Of the twenty Kiindas, or chap- 
ters, into which the Atharea SamAiéd is divided, 


the MS. contains the commentary on nine Kindas, | 
riz., the firat four Kfimdas, the three Kindas from | 


6 to 8, and the four Kiindas from 17 to 3). We 
have thus three fragments of the Commentary, 
but put together they form about tworthirds of 
the whole. I am in hopes of getting some por- 
tions of the Kindas that are missing, as some 
have been already traced; bat I may not be sure 
of completing the Commentary without waiting 
for an indefinite length of time. 

The MS., so far as it goes, is correct, and it will 
be possible to edit the Commentary from it even if 
no other copies are obtained. And I have already 
been working at the Sarhifd and the MS. with a 
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view to place before scholara the results of this 
happy find of the year 1879. 

It is fortunate that the first portion of the Com- 
mentary has been found. We have there Siyana's 
usaal introduction. And here we learn some 
interesting facts, The author says that he was 
ordered to write the Commentary by King Hari- 
har, the son of King Bukka, with whom 
Sdyana's Commentary on the Rigveda edited by 
Prof. Max Miller has acquainted the stodenta of 
the Feda. From the introductory verses, when 
taken with the opening of the Commentary on the 


| Rigveda, it would appear that Siyans and Mé- 


dhava are one and the same person. For, accord- 
ing to the present Commentary, Harihara com- 
manded Sfyanichirya to compose—and it ts 
Siyanichirya that composes—the Commentary ; 
and the author, farther on, says that he proceeds, 
therefore, to write his Commentary, having already 


written his Commenéarizs on the other three Vedas. 


In Siyana’s Commentary on the Rigveda it is 
Baokka who commands Midhavichirya to explain 
the Rigreda, and it is that Midhavichirya who 
composes the Commentary. The qnestion, there- 
fore, whether Midhava and Shyana were one and 
the same person, or, as has been supposed by 
some, different individuals, may be ssid to be set 
at reat by the Commentary now found.’ 

The Preface distinctly saya that the Atharva- 
Feda Commentary was written after three other 
Vedas had been explained by the author by com- 
mentary. 

Siyana quotes an authority which says that the 
Atharva-Veda has five “uparedas™ or Veddngas, 
which are Serpareda (the Veda about snakes), 
Pifdchaveda (the Veda obout ghosta and devils), 
Asuraveda (the Veda about demons), Dtithdsaveda 
(the Feda of legends), and Purdnareda (the Veda 
of the Purdnas), 

According to Sdyana, there are nine branches, 
or SAkhis (he calls them bhedas), of the Atharva- 
Veds, which he enumerates aa follows -—({1) the 
Paippa . (2) the Taudds, (3) the Mandis, (4) 
the Saunakiyis, (5) Akshalis, (6) the Jaladis, (7) 
Brahmavidis, (8) the Devadarias, and (9) the 
Chiranavaidyas. And he goes on to say that the 
ritualistic use of the verses of the four Sikhis of 
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the Saunakfyas, the Akshalis, the Jalndis, and 
the Brohmavadis ig given, in accordance with the 
Gopatha Brdhmana, in five Kalpasitiras, which ho 
names as (1) the Kaudikam, (2) the Vaitdnam, (3) 
the Nakshatrakalpah, (4) the Angiraskalpah, and 
(5) the Santikalpah. 

Siyans shows how the Kauéiha Sdira is the 
chief of the five Kalpa Sdiras, and promises that, 
though he will give the substance of the other 
Sdtras in explaining the Finiyoga of the Atharva- 
Feda-Sarhhitd, he will chiefly and largely quote 
from the Koudika, 

As for the object and the use of the Atharva- 
Feda- Samhita, according to the author of the 
Kalpa-Sitras, Siyana summarises the Kowdika ag. | 
follows:—The performance of the fortnightly 
sacrifices ; the creation of brain ; obtaining suc- 
cess of the vow of celibacy; the acquisition of 
villages, towns, forts, and kingdoms: the ACK Uisi- 
tion of sons, cattle, wealth, corn, subjects, wires, 
elephants, horses, chariots, sedan-chairs, and other 
means of comfort ; the acquisition of unity among 
the people; acquisition of good feeling; frighten- 
ing away enemies and clophants ; acquisition of 
victory in battles: the fencing away of shafts; 
the fencing away of swords and other weapons; 
the stupefying, Fouting, stopping, and destroying 
of hostile armies; the inspiring with bravery and — 
the protection of one’s own armies; finding ont 
whether victory or defeat is to attend a given 
battle; the destruction of the commander of an 
army and similar high men; the throwing, in 
tracts travelled over by hostile armies, of charmed 
neta, swords, &e.: the mounting a chariot by o 
king desirous of victory; the beating of drams 
and all other instruments which have been charm- 
ed; the destruction of enemies; the restoration 
ofa king dethroned by an enemy; the coronatiog 
of a king; the destruction of in ; about calamity ; 
about fattening ; the fattening of cows; the acqui- 
sition of prosperity; the tying of s talisman; the 
Prosperity of cattle ; the enriching of houses; the 
building of new halls; the letting-off of a bull, 
the application ci i : 
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eyes, of the nose, of the ear, of the tongue, of the 
throat, &0.; antidote aguinst the curse of Brah- 
mang and others; medicines for various diseases, 
such as carbuneles, easy parturition, consumption, 
and formation of the fostus ; appeasing of the ire 
of kings and others; the knowledge of the means 
of obtaining what is desired: the warding off 
storms, lightning, and excessive rain; Fictory in 
meetings, in disputations, and reconciliati ; 
making the rivers flow accordin; to one’s own 
desires; digging up of treasures; victory in 
gambling; reconciliation between the cow and the 
calf; obtaining peace to horses; obtaining profits 
in trade ; liberating a woman from sin; entering 
& new house; purification ofa honse defiled by a 
dove, a crow, d&e.; the warding off the effects of 
Improper receipts of largesses : of Improper sacri- 
ficing and officiiting; warding off the effects of 
an evil dream ; warding off the effects of a boys 
birth under inauspicious stars; the repaying of 
debts ; warding off the evil effects of bad ans- 
Picea; warding off the effects of Magic practised 
by others ; performance of ceremonies connected 
with the birth, the nami 


ij pacification on the occasion of many 
accidents, such ag bleeding, the meeting with a 
demigod (Yaksha) and demon, an earthquake, the 
sight of & comet, lunar and solar eclipses, dc., 

Then follow similar bat shorter summaries of 
contents of the other four Kalpa Siitras: 

As might have been expected, the Commentary 
(which contains both the text and the explanation ) 
comes to the help of the reader of the edition of 
the text published by Profs, Whitney and Roth 
by supplying more correct and intelligible read- 
ings. This is especially the case, 60 far as T have 
seen, in the last two Aidndas. In many 
places the readings of the MSS. rolied upon by the 


| ¢mendations are shown to haves been o 


xix, 1,3, SAyana reads and 


made, Thus in Kanda 
instead of gambhtravepa = 
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hiryena virachite midhaviye Atharva- 
mse sya pe vedirthaprakiée, &o., d&c.). 

The MS. is not very old, but may have been 
written within the present century. This justifies 
Fs in hoping that the missing portions of the 

ommentary may yet bo found. But the portions 
in hand being on the most important parts of the 
Atharva collection, I propose editing the Com- 
mentary, incomplete aa it is. 

From Sfyana’s introductory verses already 
quoted it also appears that he was different from 
Vidyirunys. Popularly SAiyana and Vidyfiranya 
are believed to be one and the same individual, 
and Sdyana's Commentary on whatever work is 
called Vidydranya-bhashya. Sfyana’s respectful 
mention of Vidyfiranys made in these verses now 
shows that the latter was a different individual 
from Siyana, and different again from Sdyana's 
Gara or Teacher, whom Sdyana constantly men- 
tions and refera to in language worthy of the 
Divine Being only, under the name of VidyAtirtha- 
Mahedvara. 





Suancan Paxpvmanc Panptr.* 
With reference to the above, wo have received 
the following communication from Mr. 8. P. 
Pandit :-— 


Since [ wrote to The Academy, [have been follow- | 


ing various lines of search after the missing 
Veda Somhifd, bot regret that I have not yet 
succeeded in obtaining any of the portiona which 
are missing in the MSS. already in my possession, 
except that on Kdnda xi. This was obtained from 
one of the sources which yielded the fragments 
described in the letter given above. Further 
and attention, has only made the hope of getting the 
needed portions of the Commentary less than ever 
likely to be immediately fulfilled. ‘It appears," 


says my esteemed friend Mr. Narasimsiyengar, | 
of thks MePasie £oeaheaaton; Ws whobh'Lowe Be dis- | 


covery of the Commentary, “ heaps of Cadjan MSS, 
get spoiled and sre thrown away into the Tonga- 
bhadri river periodinally! It is possible the 


missing parts were lost in the same way.” Tom 
nevertheless hopeful that my enquiries in other | 


quarters may yet sncceed, and we may some day 
come into possession of the whole Commentary. 
SHaskan P. Pawn. 

Poona, 27th August 1880, 

I have just read Prof. Shankar Pandurang 
Pandit’s able and interesting letter on the dis- 
covery ofa MS. of Sdyana’s Commentary on tha 
Atharva-Veda-sarihitd, and I feel tompted to say 
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again what I said the other day, when I had to 
epic the discovery of Sanakrit texte in Japan, 

“Tt never rains but it pours.” After we had been 
looking for years for a single MS. of Siyana’s 

Commentary on the so-called Fourth Veda, the 
same week brings us tidings of the discovery of 
two MSS. That o Commentary by Siyana or 
Midbava on that Veda had once existed could 
hardly be doubted, but in reply to repeated en- 
quiries addreased by me to my friends in India I 
always received the same answer, Non eal inventum. 
The reason why I did not give up my belief in the 
existence of such » Commentary was because, so 
far back as 1846, in some statistic accounts of Vedic 
literature sent to Mr, J. Muir, and published by 
him in the Journal of the Aviatic Society of Bengal, 
not only the name of the author of the Commen- 
tary, ecil. Midhava, but the number of lines of his 
Commentary on the Sanmhitd and onthe Brdhmana 
waa meéntioned—viz., 80,000 for the former, 20,000 
for the latter, That information seemed to me 
so important that I thought it right to call the 
attention of Sanskrit. scholars to it afresh, par- 


| ticularly of those who were exploring India in 


search of MSS., and had it published therefore 
once more in my Introduction to the Science of 
Religion, 1873, p. 109, But thongh my friends 
Dr. Bihler, Kielhorn, Burnell, and others have 
kept a keen look-out for “ Siyana on the Atharvra- 
Veda," ond though rumours of its existence 
reached them from time to time, nothing tangible 
has ever come to light. So late as March 10, 1874, 
Dr. Burnell, that most indefatigable explorer of 
the ancient literature of India, wrote to me from 


| Mangalore:—“ For the same reason I doubt the 


report of the Henares Brahmans to Dr, Muir about 
an Atharea-Veda Commentary. I bave so often 
had tales told me quite.as precise which I have aa- 
certained afterwards to be untrue that I am very 
little inclined to believe mere assertions.” (See 
Prefaee to the sixth volume of my edition of Rig- 
Veda, p. xvii. note.) Now, st almost the same 
time that Mr, V. N. Narasimaiyengar discovered 
the MS. in Nandi Nigari described by Prof: 


Shankar Pandorang Pandit, Dr. Bihler writes to 


me that he had an offer from a learned Brahman 
at Madras of a copy of Siyana’s long-sought-for 
Commentary on the Atharva-Veda, written in the 
Grantha alphabet, While the copy in Nandi 
Nagari is incomplete, that in Grantha is said to be 
complete, a0 that Dr. Bihler hopes we may ot last 
obtain, not only the missing Kuntipa hymna, but 
also a more readable text of the nineteenth book of 
the Atharra-Veda than that hitherto hecessible. 
Inthe same letter (dated Ahmedabad, May 7, 


, 1880) in which Dr Biibler informs me of the dis- 
\ The Academy, &th June 1880. , 
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covery of the Grantha MS. of Siyans, he senda mo 
several other items of information which may be 
of interest to Sanskrit scholars, and which I feel 
at liberty to publish. “Among our new finds,” 
he writes,“ you will see along list of Vedica. 
There is a Pada-pdiha of the Mantras of the 
Maitrdyaniya Sarshitd which is unique, It seems 
most opportune, as Dr. Schroeder intends pub- 
lishing the book. I found.that in Gujardt, north 
of the NarmadA, there are still many Maitriyant- 


yas, among them three so-called Suklas, who ! 
recite the whole SasAitd from day to day. | 


The others know little of their sacrod writings. 
The Northern Atharvavedins are really, as the 
Charana eytihabhdshya asserts, all Paippalidins. 
But os they have lost their books they study the 


Saunaka Sarhhitdorthe SamAiia of any other Feda.” | 


“What I have boaght this year of Vedica consists 
of nearly one hundred numbers. For the other 

stras there is also some new material, even aome 
historical texts, and such scarce works as the 
Pajichasiddhdniikd of VarAhamihira. The Sdsrata 
Kosha, according to Aufrecht the oldest Kosha, 
hasbeen found. A little time ago portion ofa 
very old MS. of Siyana's Commentary on the 
Rig-Veda- samhitd was brought to me. It is 
written initio saec X¥ ! I collated some passages 
with your edition, and -found that the MS. be- 
longed to what you designate as the 0. family. 
It is wonderful that that family should be so old. 
I shall go on collating some more of it." 

The same letter contains some very important 
information about the discovery of new inscrip- 
tions and their bearing on the date of Buddha's 
death in 477 ,c.; but in regard to these matters 
I do not like to anticipate Dr. Bihler's own 

What is a matter of real congratulation in these 
discoveries is that they have been made on the 
very spot where they were expected to be made, 
and that hope deferred has at last boen rewarded. 
We seldom find what we are looking for in exactly 


the place where we think it onght to be, and — 


therefore the discovery of Siyana’s Commentary 
on the Atharva-Veda, after thirty-four years of 
search, in the South of India, ic, in exactly the 


locality wherg it onght to have been, like the | 


discovery of Sanskrit texts in Japan, is the best 

encouragement that could have happened in this 
Teannot close this letter without stating that 

not only Japan, but China, too, is at Inat surrender- 

ing some of the literary tréssures which, begin- 

ning with the first century of our era, and not 
‘ From The soatemy: June 12, 1830 


© Seo Mem. aur les Cont, Oce. tom, T. p. dn; also pp. 
80, and 319, tom. IL. p. 294.—En. 
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with the seventh, were poured into it from India. 
I have now the Sanskrit text of the Vajra- 
chehhedika and some other Siifras published in 
China, and I hope soon to find leisure to report 
more fully on those new trowvailles, | 


F. Max Mitten, 
Oxford, June 5, 18802 
CINDERELLA—HEPHAESTUS—EKUVERA. 
Rev. 5. Beal writing to the Academy (July 3, 
189), p. 11) thinks “we may find a probable ex- 
planation of the story of Cinderella in the far East. 
If we take the Russian rariant Chornushka, which 


according to Ralston is derived from ¢horna, 


‘black,’ her connexion with the figure known in 


Jupan as Dai Gakf—the ‘Great black one’ is 


ab once suggested. Dai Gakf ia worshipped there 
as the god of riches. He is represented as a little 


man with # large sack on his shoulders and a 
hammer in his hand. His proper place is in the 
kitchen, and he is always found placed near the 
hearth.” Hwen Thsang mentions him as Chin. 
wang, and he is described" “as o little black 
figure seated on the hearth and called Mahikdla 
(the mighty black one).” “In every case he is repre- 
sented os a little dwarf, two or three foot high." 
Now in Smith's Dictionary of Biog, and Mythology, 
art. ‘Hephaestus,’ we find that “the Greeks 
frequently placed small dwart-like figures of this 
god near the hearth, and these dwarfish figures 


| Sem to have been the most ancient." Hence, adda 


Mr. Beal, “in Aristophanes, Avee 435, we have the 
expression whygioy rot ¢rurrdro, where ¢émordrqe ia 
thas described by the scholinst: ‘simulacrum 


| luteum Vulcani quod prope focum collocari solgbat, 


idque sic dictum fuisse quod Vulcanus esaet 
(mordrys, i.¢. pracses et inspector ignis sive 
foci’ (vide Suidas sub érurrdrys, and Spaoheim cd 
Callimachum, p. 172). And now, taking Max 
Miller's derivation of Hepbsestus from yorishiha, 
1.6. the younges?, we have some light let in upon 
the question why Cinderella, who answers to the 
Norse Boots, is described as the youngest child and 
always-sitting in the hearth’ among the ashes,”’ 

“ But again, as to the connexion of Cinderella, or 
rather Cendrensette and the other variants, with 
the cow. This is at once explained by the myth 
that Hera was the mother of Vulcan. In the 
later form of the myth she was his Aushband-loss 
mother, and under this form she is represented as 
disliking him on account of his deformity, This 
appears to be the origin of the idea of the step- 

* See Mr. Lang's paper in The Academy, Fano 26, 1880, 
Pe 
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mother’s dislike to the cinder wench. But Hera 
under the form of Io, and in other waya, is figured 
as a cow. The cow spinning the kilo of cotton* 
refera plainly enough to the moon threading her 
course through the stara at night, while her death is 
explained by her monthly disappearance. Instead 
of * light’ then, I would take Cinderella to denote 
‘fire,’ or ‘ flame," which dies out and becomes black 
in the fogm of cinders, but when revived is beauti- 


fal in its golden dress ; and as the deformed Valean 


- becomes the husband of the lovely Aphrodité, so, 


by an easy change of sex, Cinderella is chosen by 
the beautiful prince to be his wife. 

“The identity of the Indian Vaiérdeane with 
the Greek Hephaestus, is proved by the derivation 
ciirdvas ‘the renowned,’ which is identical with 
the Homerio epithet, mpmxAurds, always applied 
to Vulcan.” 


BOOE NOTICE. 


Lrrmmakt Eewitws or De, Taropone Gotnsricerr, 2 
vols, Gro. W.H. Allen & Co, London: 1870. 
Goldsticker’s premature death on the 6th 

Masch 1872, was a heavy blow to the progress of 

Sanskrit studies in England; his conscientious- 


ness and energy impressed all those in communi- — 


cation with him, and his disinterestedness had 
much effect in raising the tone of Oriental studies 


in England, where selfish motives, not love of | 


scientific truth, are too often the inducements to 
follow unattractive courses of stady: the results 
of this offer asad contrast to the work done in 
other countries. 

The views Goldstiicker adopted in respect of 
the value of the work of the native commentators, 
are already quite obsolete, and it would be difficult 
now to find a single scholar who fdlows him. 


He held the native commentaries far above the | 


results attained by meang of scientific philology, 
and said (¢.g.): “ when modern Sanskrit philology 
gerating these shortcomings, and combining with 
their would-be criticiams the pretence of esta- 
blishing the true sense of the Vedas without the 
nasiatance of Midhava, a mere comparison of the 
commentary of the latter with what the European 
public is called upon to accept as its substitute, 
adds a new testimony to the vast superiority of 
the Hindu scholar over his European antagonista™ 





(vol. I. pp. 101-2). ‘The results already attained — 


by European philologists are decisive on the 
question, and Goldstticker, if now alive, would, 
probably, materially modify the strong views he 
held. Bat his opposition did much good in its 


way, a8 the philologists had to look earnestly to — 


the solidity of their work, and thus it happens 
that the dispute has been finally decided on really 
solid grounds. In this respect, Goldstiicker’s 
papers are rather valuable as materials for history 
of the past than as helps for the present. 

In other respects, every Sanskritist will wel- 
come these two volumes as valuable helps in 








; In the Mentone version given by Mr. Lang. 


The first volume contains contributions to the 
Encyclopedia Mefropolitana and Chambers’ Ency- 
clopadia, and consists of sixty-eight articles, some 
of considerable length, especially oneon the Vedas. 
The Editor has carefully annotated these, and 
drawn attent.on, where necessary, bo the results of 
more recent research; it thus constitutes o small 

The second volume contains six longer Essays, 
and o philological note. Among these are the 


famous Essay on Hindu Epic Poetry, originally 
| published in the Westminster Review, and the 


remarkable pamphlet on the Daficiencies in the 
Present Arnministration of Hindu Law, which is 
just as true now as when it was written ten 
years ago. But if slow in coming, ite result is 
_ Tt will thus be seen that a really excellent work 
has been done in bringing together papers of such 
value, and which were so inaccessible before, for 
the most part. But a little more might have 
been found; in Triibner’s Record (e.g.) there 
are several summaries of papera which Gold- 
sticker read before the Philological Society, bub 
never published, and there is, also, his most re- 
markable review of Max Miiller’s Pritipdkhya 
of the Rigveda, printed in the Academy of July 


8th 1870, which might well have been incladed. 


The biographical notice prefixed (16 pp.) is excel- 
lent; it is no secret that it is by the sympathetic 
and moat competent pen of Dr. R. Rost. 

An occasional error remains to be corrected here 


and there, ¢.g. the statement (I, p. 276) that the 


Adbhuta-Hrdhmana ia probably recent, and that 
it is not mentioned by Sdyana; it is part of the 
Shadviriga which Sdyana does mention, 

All Sanskritists will weloome these volumes as 
a worthy memorial of a true scholar, and it is to 
be hoped that Mr. J, F. Fleet will now see his 
way to bringing out Goldstiicker’s Sanskrit 

A. B. 
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FOLELORE IN THE PANJAB. 
COLLECTED BY Mus, F, A. STEEL, WITH NOTES BY LIEUT. R. C. TEMPLE, B.3.C, 
F.E.G.8,, MBAS, de. 
No. 1—Fo.g-Tare. just.as Bopé Litchi had said, He told her that 

The Story* of Bipé Licht or Bopo the Trickster." | he was her fathor’s brother who had been 
(708 upon a time, five or six marriageable | 4Way in another place for years, and now had 

—" girls went to the well to draw water, and | come back to make hor marriage with one of 
began talking of their betrothals and weddings. | her cousins, his sons. 
Said one,“ My uncle* is coming soon, and he will Boépé Lichi was ever s0 much pleased, packed 
bring me the finest clothes imaginable.” Said | up her belongings in a bundle,.and set off with 
another: “ My uncle-in-law? is con; og soon,and | the fhag. Bot when they were on the road a 
will bring the nicest, most delicious food you can | crow sat on a branch, and croaked— 
think of.” Said a third, « Well, my uncle is Bipi Liehi ! 
coming, I know, and is sure to bring the rarest Aglon ghuthé, 
jewels in the world.” Phag ndl thagi gayt, 
But Béps Licht, the prottiest of them all, was Bapé Licht! 

nt. She was an orphan, and had no one to You have lost your wits, 
make ® marriage for her. But she was prond, You have been deceived by a thag." 
so she Baid gaily, ‘* And my uncle is coming too, “ Unelo,” said Bipd Licht,“ that crow cronks 
and will bring me fine dresses, fine food, and funnily, what does it say?" “Oh,” answered 
fine jewels.” the thag, “all crows make that noiseabout here.” 

Now a wandering pedlar of the kind called A little farther they meta peacock. As soon 
Wanjira® who sell Surmdé’ and sweet-scented | asitsaw pretty Bapé Lochiit began to scream— 

















ba 
r 


oils, wax and cosmetics, was sitting near the Bips Licht ! 

well, and heard what Bépd Licht said, He was Aglon ghughi, 

a hag" in reality and was very rich, The very Thag nal thagt gayi. 

next day he disguised himself, and came to Bipé Bépé Litch!! 

Lichi's house, bringing with him fine dresses, You have lost your wits, 

fine food and fine jewels, Everything was there You have been deceived by a thag.'° 


. » utes, criticisms, or remarks will be gladly received by 
oS ne y is not very. on or wall known. Jt was 
told by an old peanaat forte toe oe a known. Laken 

9 sh 2) xy) Bipd Liens; le 2 Tuchd, fom. (23) ldcht 
Panjabi adjective signifying “ wicked, worthless, unlucky.” 
HH BCI or poly! bédE sister, mother,’ Pan. term of 
endearment. (J 5! bépAt common girl's name, Panj. Tu 
sister, lady; [q} $32 also the breasts. According to the 


and Panj. athiof, rogue, fom. git fhagnt, «543 thagi, 
us Se fhagit the practice of murdering by thags, deceit ; 
LEGS thagnd, to deceive, with cansative U3 thapdnd and 
UtyAes phagodnd: Gla kgSand G Bei phage jand ana 
fhagdnd to be deceived; Sansk. S47T athag rogue. In 
the Indian eet Ceo ae being ha gear 
commit saber ce child-stoaling fg nee Petri eit) ard tourder, 


the ndiGoe of ine | ntley ebm Raveena yr ply | > ax 
* le mdm, mother's brother,—R. C. 'T. ggtied ws 


FF ws 
itis! Ghutlt, scooud person vingular ‘past tense, local 
| Firbeptr pronunciation; Wel ghuthnd Panj. to fail. 

U La lSaS ynaeha jnd to be lost. Proper Panj. form is 
Lng! ghuend to fail, Une! phusnd in Hindi is to thrust 
onevelf in, to entor. AS f45 thagi gayt you have been 
deceived. See note & (JUife fhag nil, Panj«Hindi, 
fhag af with or by a thief. Dr. Fallon, New Dyct, 
Hindust., says ndl ATF is of Hindi origin, but I cannot find 
the word in Kellogg's Hindi Grammar.—R. C. T. 

‘0 See Note 9, 


* La rehy or Uy 9489 Patiaulrd or Patiourd, husband's 
or father-in-law's younger brother, Panj. we? poli is 
husband, master, lord, Panj.=Sansk.—q/7 pati, husband 
lord, ete., «/qry pat, to share, to rule.—R. 0. 

“Uy ley or Ly 4 Wanjird or Banjird, Panj. 2 
wandering pedlar dealing in spices; also a seller of grain. 

13 or gl wanaj oF banaj is a bargain, trade.—R. C, 'T. 

*l¢ © surmd, autimony used for blackening the 
eyolida, ! 

* £4) Thag Hindi and Panj. a deceiver, wheneo that 
Hindi and Panjabi connected words are ZTqy jhogyd Hind. | 
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“Unele,” asked Bip Licht, “that peacock 
screams fonnily, what does it say ?”’ 

“ Ob,” answered the thag, “ all peacocks make 
that noise about here," 

A little farther they met a jackal—no sooner 
did it see pretty Boph Lich? than it began to 
howl— 


On the road she met the Thag who was return- 
ing with a stolen mill-stone on his head. She 
was dreadfully frightened, so she slipped behind 
the hedge so as not to be seen. The thag did 
not know her in his mother's drees, but thought 
she was some strange woman from another 
village, so he slipped behind the other hedge so 









Bip Litchi ! as notto be seen. And so it was that Bipé 

Agloa ghuthi, Lichi ran away home eafs. 

Thag nal thagt gay. When the thag came to his house he saw the 
Bip Lichi! | figure in bridal searlot** sitting on the bridal 


chair spinning, and thought it was Bop} Litchi. 
So he called to her to help him down with the 
mill-stone. Bot she didn't answer. So he 
called again, but still she didn't answer, Then 
he got angry, and threw the mill stone at her 
head. The figure toppled over, and lo! it was 
not Bopé Lichi but his own mother! Then 
the thag wept and beat his breast, for he 
thought he had killed her. But when he found 
out Bépo Lichi had ron away, he determined 
to bring her back somehow. 

Now Bépé Lichi felt sure the thag would try 
and carry her off, so every night she begged a 
night's lodging in a friend’s house, and so her 
own little bed in her own little house stood 
empty. But at the end of a month she had 
slept in every friend's honse for a night, and 
was ashamed to ask any of them again. So 
she determined to sleep at home whatever 
happened, bat she took a bill-hook to bed with 
her. Inthe middle ofthe night four men came 
and lifted up her bed, and the thag was behind 
her bead, Bépd Licht pretended to be fast 
asleep till they came to a wild deserted spot, and 
then she whipped out the bill-hook, and in a 
twinkling cut off the heads of the two men at the 
foot of the bed. Then she turned round quickly, 
and cnt off the head of one of the men at the 
head of the bed, but the Thag who was the fourth 
ran away, aod scrambled up a tree like a wild 
eat before she conld cut off his head. 

“Come down,” said Bip Lichi, “and fight 
it ont." 
| But he wouldn't come down. So Bépé Licht 
| gathered all the sticks she could find, piled them 


You have lost your wits, 
You have been deceived by a thag.™* 

“ Unole,” said Bépé Liich!, “ that jackal howls 
funnily, what does it say ?" 

“Oh,” said the thag, all the jackals make 
that noise about here." 

Then they arrived atthe Thag's honse, and | 
he told her who he wns, and that he intended 
to marry her himself, and she wept and eried. 
Then the Thag went out and left her in charge 
of his old, ever so old, mother. Now, Bipé 
Liichi had such beautiful hair that it reached 
down to her ankles, but the old mother hadn't 
a single hair on the top of her bald old head. 

“ Daughter,” she said, as she was putting the 
bridal dress on Bipé Licht, “how did you get 
such beautiful hair?’ 

“Well,” said Bépé Lichi, “ my mother made 
it grow, She pounded my head in the mortar" 
for husking rice, and ut every stroke she. gave 
with the pestle my hair grew longer and longer. 
It is a plan that never fails.” 

“Perhaps it would make my hair grow,” 
said the old lady. 

“ Perhaps it would,” said Bépd Laichi. 

So the old woman put her head in the mortar, 
and Bopd Licht pounded it so hard that the 
old woman died, 

Then Bép) Lichi dressed the dead body in hor 
scarlet bridal dress, seated it on the low bridal 
chair, and put the spinning wheel in front of it. 
Then she drew the veil well over the dead 
woman's face, put on the dead woman's clothes, 
and taking her bundle of things stepped ont of 
the honse as quickly as possible.** 

1 Bee Note 8. 

459! ukAlt Hind. a mortar, and U9 mieal 
pestle; Hind.—R. ©. T. | 

“The word used for the bridal chair is Gtqy pirhd, this 
with its diminutive GtaT trhf ina low seat or stool with a 
Se rae by meen. The word fe universal in 
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round the tree, and set fire to them. Then the | 


tree caught fire, and there was so much smoke | 


that the hag was obliged to throw himself 
down and was killed. Then Bapé Licht went 


to the Thag’s house and carried off all the gold — 
and silver jewels and clothes. And after that | 
Bépo Lichi was so rich that she could marry | 


any one she pleased. 
No. 2.—Fore-Tate, 
The Sparrow and the Crow, 
This is a very common tale among Hindisand 


Mobammadans in the Firdzpir, Siilkét, and | 


Lahdr districts. 
A sparrow and a crow once agreed to cook 


Khijri* for their dinner. The crow brought | 


pulse* and the sparrow rice, and the sparrow 
cooked the cAgjri. When it was read y the crow 
came to claim his share. “No,” said the 
sparrow, “you are dirty, go and wash your 
beak in the tank yonder, and after that sit down 
to dinner,” 
So the crow went to the tank, and said— 

Ti Chhappar Dés, 

Maia Kang Das, 

Ded paneriyd, 

Dhincth chucheriyé, 

Ehdwet khijeriyd, 

Dékh chiriyd kd chtichla, 

Maia kang sapariyd? 

, ug FEY Ehijet proper! 5 oe" khich#t, « dish of rico 
and dal (UJ 1 tho peas of vancus palses prepared for cook. 
ing, otc.), Khichrf is usually prepared from Si y# miing 
palse (Panj. we minal), but some versions of this tala 
make it to be made from the ~) maak (Panj, = Hind. 
gt lee ma'dsh) palse.—R. CT. 

‘Jie Foy or (pf |* ming or ma’dsh Af dal, 
aoe note 1.—E, C. T. 

turld See p 

bsg ge 

Yotoe wiapto 

bret! ents les 

Mose Wb L5e As 

UW pee KI oe 
jee chhappar Panj, o tank. Sif kang or if kaa 
Panj.acrow* Hind. | 98 kawwd. YW pty. paneriyd and the 


other words Uys. 9q chucheriyt \ pet Raijeriy® ary 





You're Mr. Tank, 

Iam Mr. Crow, 

Give me water 

That 1 may wash my beak, 
And eat my khijri. 

See the bird's playfulness, 
I am a clean crow, 

But the tank said: “I will give you water if 
you will go to the deer, break off one of ita horns, 
and dig a hole in the ground close by me, and 
then I'll let my water run in clean and fresh. So 
the crow went to the deer, and said— 

Td Hiran Dis, 
Main King Diz, 
Td déo singarwa, 
Main hidédia chalarwa, 
Nikdlit panarwa, 
Dhéwit chunjarwa, 
Khawéa khijarwa, 
Déth chiriyd kd chichia, 
Maia kdng saparwa.* 
You are Mr. Deer, 
Iam Mr. Crow, 
You give me a horn, 
And I will dig a hole, 
And take out the water, 
That I may wash my beak, 
And eat my khijri. 
See the bird's playfulness, 
Tamaclean crow. . 
merely made to aasame this form for the song and represent 
respectively wy pint, water, Gs? chinch (Panj. 
chunj), a bird's beak, and gy 554 khijrt, while 


the final word yi sopariya represents the Arab. adj. 
wile sf/, clean.—R. C. T. 


“al? wo 

unl? Kile ye 

ta zhien g10 3 

laa'> wa? 2S om 
las wy 

Ly 2 wiped 
taset oils 
sleye K bse nee 
tor OK ww 


termination in 19.1 arwa, the torminal words boing fle 


sing, Panj.-Hind. Size sing,» horn, 9% Panj, « hole, 
and the remainder aa before.—B. 0. T. 
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But the deer enid—" I'll give you my horn 


if you will give me some buffalo’s milk, for then 
I shall grow fat, and breaking my horn won't 
hort me," 
said — 
Tu Bhaits Dis, 
Main Kang Das, 
Ti déo didharwa, 
Pildwih hirnarwa, 
Turéa singarwa, 
Khidin chalarwa, 
Mikéiéa panarica, 
Dikdwéa chunjarwa, 
Khdwin khijarwa, 
Déth chiriyd ki chtichla, 
Maia kéng sapariva.” 
You are Mra, Buffalo, 
Iam Mr. Crow, 
You give me milk, 
That I may give it the deer to drink, 
And break his horn, 
And dig the hole, 
And take out the water, 
And wash my beak, 
And eat my khijri. 
See the bird's playfulness, 
I am a clean crow. 
But the buffalo said—" Bring me some grass 
first, and I'll give you milk." 
So the crow went to some prass, and said— 
Ti Ghés Dds, 
Main King Dds, 
Ti déo ghasarwa, 
Pawis thainsarwa, 
Chiwin didharwa, 
Pildwét hirnarwa, 
Toréa singarwa, 
Khédéa chalarwa, 
Nikdlén panarwa, 


* ple cag! eS) 
unl? He oA 
lg yeeg9 zt 35 

lyre wis te 
Vy ph dew got Jy) 


remainder aa before. In this the new terminal words are 
eh o9 a didh, milk, and cur hiran, a deer.—R. C.T. 


*orlicel! 5 
cpl? ow wae 
lyse go 
tape weal 
Iys8 a9 wise 





So the crow went toa boffalo and | 





Dhiwén chunjarwa, 
Khawet khijarwa, 
Dekh hiriyd ckd chtichla 
Mata king saparwa.* 
You are Mr, Grass, 
Tam Mr. Crow, 
You give me some prass, 
That I may give it the buffalo, 
And take her milk, 
And give it the deer to drink, 
And break his horn, 
And dig the hole, 
And take ont the water, 
And wash my beak, 
And eat my khijri, 
See the bird's playfalness, 
Tam a clean crow. 
But the grass said—“ Get a spade first, and 
then you can dig me up,” 
So the crow went to a blacksmith, and said— 
Ti Lohdr Dds, 
Main King Daa, 
Ti déo pharwa, 
Main kiddin ghasarwa, 
Khildwih bhaifvarwa, 
Chiwia didharwa, 
Pildiwén hirnarics, 
Torén singarica, 
Khddéa chalarwa, 
Nikdléia panarica, 
Dhdwia chunjarwa, 
Khdwét kiijarwa, 
Déikh chiriyd kd chichla, 
Maia kdag saparwa." 
You are Mr. Blacksmith, 
Iam Mr. Crow, 
You give me a spade, 
And I will dig the grass, 
That I may give it the buffalo to eat, 





remainder as before. Terminal words aro» 445 ghds, aruas, 
CmLe bhaiie a baffalo, Aa 9° didh, inilk, pain 
bhaiiearioo—that the baffulo may obtain it. LU pang 
to obtain, Gly 7% chin Panj. (ind, ling? dihnd) 
to milk, chGind Hind. is to conm—E. C. T. : 
"lO sly! 53 
uv ls Sit ous 
la jes 92 5 
lysmt orga p8f ae 
azn Me? cts Mes 
remainder as before.— RK. C, T, 
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And take her milk, 

And give it the deer to drink, 
And break his horn, 

And dig the hole, 

And take out the water, 

And wash my beak, 

And eat my khijrl. 

See the bird's playfulnesg, 

I am a clean crow. 

“ With pleasore,"' said the blacksmith, “ if you 
will light the fire and blow the bellows.” 

So the crow began to light the fire and blow 
the bellows, and in so doing fell into the middle 
of the fire and was burnt. 

Sothat wastheend of him, and the sparrow ate 
all the khijri. 


No. 3.—Fotx Tate. 
The Lord of Death. 


Told by a North-West* boy, who heard it | 


from his grandmother :-— 
Once upon a time there was a road, and 
every one who travelled along it died. Some 


said they were killed by a snake, and others 


said they were killed by a scorpion. 

Now « very old man was travelling along the 
road, and he sat down on a stone to rest, and 
on the stone beside him he saw a BCOrpion as 
big as a cock, and as he looked at it, it changed 


into a snake. He was wonderstruck, and deter- | 


mined to follow it to see what it really was. 
So he followed it at a little distance. 

One day it went into an inn and killed 
several travellers; another day it crept into tho 


king's house and killed him. Then it erept up | 


the waterspout to the women’s rooms, and killed 
the king's young daughter, and always when 
the sound of weeping and wailing arose, it went 
on its way. All this time the old man followed 
it, but never spoke, so it took no notice of him, 

Then in the road came a broad deep river, 
and the snake changed to a handsome buffalo 
with brass necklace and bells. Now on the 
bank of the. river sat some poor travellera who 
had no money to pay the ferry ; when they saw 
the buffalo they said, “This beast is going to 
ite home across the river: let te get on its 
back and hold on to ita tail,and so get over 
the stream.""' So they got on its back, and 

1 gel [ She watit-at-maut—tho Lord of Death, « 
common object af belief.—RE. OC. T. 


FOLKLORE IN THE PANJAR. 











held on to its tail, and the buffalo swam bravely 


with them to the middle of the river. Then it 
began to kick till they had to let go; so they 
were all drowned, but when the old man who 
wus following in a ferry boat got across there 


| Was no bnffalo to be seen, only a beautiful ox. 


A peasant saw the ox wandering about, and 
being strack by covetousness, lured it to hig 


| house. Jt was very gentle, and suffered itself 


to be tied up with the other beasts; but in the 
middle of the night it changed into a snake and 
bit all the cattle till they died. Then it crept 
into the house, and killed all the sleeping 
folk. After that it escaped. The old man 
followed it, but never spoke, so it took no notice 
of him. 

Presently they came to another river, and 
then the snake changed into the likeness of a 
beautiful young girl covered with Jewels and 
fair to see. Now two brothers, soldiers, came 


_ that way, and as they approached the girl beras 


to ery. “What is the matter,” asked they, 
“that you so young and beautiful sit by the 
river alone F"" 

The girl answered—" My husband was even 
now taking me home, and there was no ferry 
boat, so he went down to the stream to look, 
and fell to washing his face, when he tumbled 
in, and was drowned. I hare neither friends nor 
relations left." Said the eldest of the brothers, 
who was enamoured of her beauty, “Come 


| with me, and I will marry you.” “On one 


condition,” said the girl, “you must never ask 
me todo any houschold work, and whatever I 
ask for, you must give me.” “Asa slave will 
Tobey you,” cried the elder brother. “Then 
go und fetch me a draught of water from the 
well,” said the girl, “your brother shall stay 


| with me," 


The elder brother did as he: was bid, and 
went to the well. Then the snake girl said to 
the younger, “Fly with me, I love you. I don't 
eare for your brother. It was only-a trick to 
get him away.” “Nay,” said the younger, 
“you have promised him, and are now as my 

ther.” 


Then the girl was angry, and began to weep 
and wail, and when the elder brother came back 
with the water, she cried ‘Oh ! what.a villain 

"\ty32 Parbid—properly Eastern, but applied in 


the Panjib to” the inhabitants of the North. West 
Peri e C. i. 
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this i igs. Ho asked me to Ay with him, and bid 
me leave you, my husband.” Then there was 
great anger in the elder brother's heart, and he 


drew his sword and fought all the day long with 


his brother, till in the evening they both died. 
Then the girl changed toa snake again, and 
afterwards to an old, old man with a white 
beard reaching to his waist. At last the old 
man who had followed the snake so long took 
courage, laid hold of him, and asked—“ Tell me 


who you are.” The old, old man said: “ Some 
people call me the Lord of Death, and I go 
about to bring death to the world.” Then said 
the old man—* Give me death, for I am old and 
have followed youfar.”” But the Lord of Death 
said: “ Not so. I only give death to those 
whose years are fall, aad you have yet sixty 
years of life before you."" Then the old, old man 
vanished; but whether he was the Lord of Death 
or a devil, who can tell ? 





THE YERAKALA LANGUAGE. 
BY THE REV. J. CAIN, 


Whilst staying a few days in Rajamahend- 


rivaram (Rajahmundry) in 1879, I was asked 
to help in drawing up a vocabulary of the 


Erakala langnuageto be sent to the Director of | 
Public Instrnction, Madras, Two of the As- | 


sistant Masters of the Provincial College did 
most of the work, my part being chiefly that of 


suggesting the line of questioning the intelli- | 
These two Masters — 


gent Yeraka brought to us. 
afterwards drew up an interesting paper, which 
was sent to the Dir. Pub. Instr., Madras. Pro- 
bably the information we gleaned on that 


occasion may be of nse to geome of the readers of 
the Indian Antiquary. For other notices of these | 


people see vols, HT. p. 151, V. p. 188, and VIII. 
pp- 106,219. They must not be confounded with 
anotherclass—the E lakalavand|n,apeople 
who eat rts, hence their name; elaka =a rat; 


although the Erakalavandlo will not disdain 


the flesh of the mangoose and cat, 


Amongst themselves they call each other | 


‘Kuluvara,’ but the Telugu people call them 
Erakavaru or Erakalavarn, and this name has 
been derived from the Telagu word erwka, 
which means knowledge or acquaintance, as 
they are great fortune-tellers. 


English. © Erakala. Tamil. Tolngu. 
Father T&pan * a 
Mother ~~ Tii 
Fathor (fa- ) 
dasoree Ay 7 ppan 
Mother (fn- - he ~ rere 
ieiliac em) Amma amnat Amma 
ther 2 Anna Anaan Anna 
“prother $Tembi ‘Tamibi — Tafmmada 
Elder sister Akka Aki ‘A}. * Alek 
sistor f Tevise bangs i 


— 





English:  Erakals, | Tamil. Telugu. 
Wifs Poudu 3 Pen Pender Pendlamu 
Husband Monfigam Mogadu 
Grandfather Titam Titan {eer ya 
Son Moganu Magan 
Daughter Mogulu Mugal 
eaw™ { Mechchanu Machchinan 
bins in- Mame Ma Mp 


ey a easton actu 
ganu 


Daughter- Soff Marumagal 
in-law 4 
Grandson Péitam Péran 
Grand- re . 
Fae Pati Pébti 
Tnela Sottam 
Sister-in- 2? y,. os 
a  Nanga Nangai 
Person Keruvu Pér 
Hoy Guntam 
King Karagada 
Eye Kan Kan Kanno 
Mouth Vii Vai Vai (Norn) 
Nose Mikann Mdikku Mukku 
Hand Kei Eni Kai (Cheyyi) 
Leg Kal Kal Kalu 
| Tongue Nik Naikk Naluka 
| Tooth Pela Pal Palio 
| Head Ondo 
Finger Ela Velu 
Neck Kegan 
House Udo Vide Vida (a city) 
Entrance Visali Visual Vakill 
Ox Madu Madu 
| Sheep Adu Adu 
Pig Pandri Pandri = Pandi 
Fish Mina Min Miname: 


Ernkala. Tamil. Telngu. 

Crocodile Modala Modalai 
Dog Nii Nai 
Mongoose Kiri Kari 
Squirrel Ani Ani 
Rat Eni Eli Elika or Eluka 
Bird Kunzu Kurruyi 
Snake Tons 
Hair Mogaru = Mayir 
Stone Kellu Kallu Eallu (Rai) 
Tree. Maram Maram 
Leaf Ela Tai 
Branch Kommu Komba EKommu 

fruit mu ree Toeta (young) 
Fruit Pagam Param 
Bark Berada Beradu 
Toddy Oda 

i Panjedi § Pansimaram 

tree Panamaram 
Rice Eriso Aridi 
Rice(boiled) Séru Sora 
Cholam Chilam Chdélam 
Ragi. Kévuru Kevruruka 
Plough Nagali Nagali 
Salt Nonan 
Knife Kalle 
Sun Prodda Porudu Proddu 
Sonshine Oga 
Moon Nela Nila Nela 
River Ar Ara Era 
Tank Eri Eri 
Well Gendra Kindru 
Water Tanni Tannir 
Earth Terra Tarai 
Footstep Adugu Adi Adugu 
Mountain Konda Kundra Konda 
Stream Nig 
Mat Taiipa Tsfiipa 
Sweetness Tipu Titippu Tipa 
Sour Pali Puli Pali 
Bitter echeha Kadappo 
Whiteness Valapa Veloppu —- Vali (Tella) 
Black Kar Karu Kar (Nalla) 
Great Boru Pern Peru (Pedda) 
Small Chira Chinna ——- Chiru(chinna) 
Yellow Manz Manzal 
Red Erra Erra 
Male Avala Al, an 


terminations of Tami] nouns far more than 


those of Telugu nouns. The‘principal plural 





endings are galu, g, Iu, marn, and ru, Gal, g, 
and lu seem to be pluralising particles of the 
nenter and maru and ru epicene ploralising 
particles. 

Kegan, adu, kapanam, and madu all form 
their plural by the addition of golu. [Tamil 
gal). 

Udu, kunzu, modala, nal, pellu, ondu, elu, 
and kalw by the addition of g only. [In com- 
mon Tamil the / of gal is little heard, ] 

Kei vai, pune, pandri, ar, er, vasili, kari, and, 
and ent by affixing iw, as in Telugu. 

Tepen, ava, tembi, annam, fafam, appa, akka, 
femse, pond, monagam, Magan, and magaly, 


| by the epicene pluralising particle-maru. 


Gender, 
There seems to be “no mark of gender 
inherent in, or inseparibly annexed to the 
nominative of any noun.” The prefix avali ip 


| used to denote the masculine gender, 


Case, 

“All case-relations” seem to be “ expressed 
by means of postpositions or Postpositional suf. 
fixes.” With the exceptions of keilt,. hovi and 
mudu most of these suffixes: are the Same as 


used in Telugu. This may perhaps be due to 


local inflnence, and further south other forma 


| may be used. One paradigm is given :-— 


Nominative. Bedi. 

| Accusative. Sedive, 

| Instromental, Sedikeili, 
Conjunctive, Seditoti. (Odo, Tam.) 
Dative, Bediki. [ku. Tam.) 


Ablative of motion, Sedinunchi, (nindno. T'am.] 


Genitive, Sedimudu, [udaiya, Tam.) 
| Locative. Sodikoli, (ul Tam.] 
Vocative, Bedi. 


The neuter demonstrative gentives are ad and 
ayyalu. As will be seen below ad is he, and 
ayyalu they, 


, The Adjective, 

The two Assistant Masters above mentioned 
thonght that “adjectives generally appear to 
be formed by adding a and i either to the erude 
form or the crude form modified by doubling 
the final consonant, or by adding some inflexiongl 
increment as flu." Bot I think I should pre. 
fer seeing @ larger vocabulary of adjectives 





| before coming to a decided opinion. 
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English. Erokala, Tamil. 


Telugn. Canarese. 





Past Tense. 


scam 1880. 


English. Yerakala. 
I saw nenu pate 
Thou saweat pint pala 
He saw ad patcha 
We saw nangal pato 
You saw ningal patanga 
They saw ayyalu patchom 
| Future Tense. 
I will see nenu pakke 
| Thon wilt see ninu pakka 
He will see ad pakoku 
We will see natigul pakko 
You will see ningal pakkanga 
He will sce ayyalu pakakum 
To eat, 
Present Tense. 

I ent nenu unduketikkire 
| Thou eatest ninu undoketikkira 
He enta ad unduketikkirn 

| We eat nangal undaketikkiro 
You eat ningal unduketikkiranga 
They ent ayyalu unduketikkirum 
| Past Tense. 
T ate nenu unde 
Thon atest ning onda 
He ate ad ondchu 
We ate nangal undo 
You ate ningal undanga 
They ute ayyalo ondchum 
Future Tense. 
I will eat nenu unke 
| Thou wilt eat ning onke 
He will eat ad ungaka 
We will eat nangal unko 
You will eat ningal unkanga 
They will eat ayyalu unkakom 


The Infinitive seems to be formed by adding 
a to the root, and the verbal noun by adding 
fam or dam to the infinitive, as in Telugu. 
Having seen = palit ; secing = patikefi. 


One Ondo Ondro Oka Onda Oudu 
Two Rendu Irandu Renda Erada 
Three Mudo Minru Mudu Mura 
Four Naluga Malu Nalugu Nalku 
ad ur Einda ‘ Fidu 
Five Anjo 5 Aju : Eidu idu 
Six Aru Aru Aru Aru 
Seven Ogu Era Eda Elu 
Eight Otta Etta Enimidi Entu 
Nine Onbada Onbada Tommidi Ombhatta 
Ten FPottu Patta Padi Hattu 
Twenty Iruvadn Irubadu Iravai 
Thirty Muppada Mappadu Muppai 
Forty Naluyadu N&rpadu Nalabbai 
The Pronoun. 
Engli Yerakala, Tamil. | Telugu 
pa nen yin, niin nen 
My mong en na 
Me nanna enne nanntt 
We (oxclusive) nangal nim memu 
(inclusive) nangal nf&ngal manamu 
Our (exclusive) nambar nammadaiya ma 
(inclusive) nambar nam mana 
Us (exclusive) nangaiva namme mammninu 
(inclusive) nengalva nengalai 
Thou ninw Sal nivu 
Thy ninga unnodaya ni 
Thee ninna unnaL ninnu 
You ningal ningal mira 
Your ningal wungalodaya mi 
You ningaina ungalni mimmunn 
He ad Avan. vadu 
His Asa avanudayyn vani 
Him atta AVvanal vani 
They ayyalu © Avar, Or vard 
avargal ; 
Them asal,or evarai varini 
The Demonstrative Pronouns are ad and id, 
the Interrogative ed. 
The Vorb. 
To #ee. 
Present Tense, 
English. Yerskala. 
I see nenu patikkere 
Thou seeat nino patikatikkira 
He seve od patiketikkiro 
We see nangal patiketikkiro 
You see ningal patiketikkirangs 
They see ayyalu patiketikkirum 





The similarity of the termination ikkir to 
the Tamil] cannot but strike the most careless 
listener. The addition of & to the root in form. 
ing the future is said to be not unknown in 
some old Tamil words, Itis not—alla, there 
is not—illa, [In old Tamil, wagun—'I shall 
eat,” ungum— we shall eat’. | 


Tha Adverb. 
This is generally formed as in Telugu by 
adding ga to adjectives and nouns, 
Probably vocabularies gathered from districts 
farther south might give slightly different 
resulta. 
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CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.8.A. 
(Continued from p. 95.) 


IT. 
Having discarded the earlier part of the 


genealogy of the Mongol Imperial honse as 


really belonging to the Turks, we will resume 
our story at the point where we showed there 
was an actual break in the legendary descent, 
As we have seen the Saga makes Dobo Mergen 
marry Alun Goa. 

The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi goes on to say that 
once when Dobo was hunting on the hills 
Tokhochakh,* he met o man of the district Tri. 
angka," who was cooking a stag which he had 
killed. Dobo having asked him for some of it, 
he detached the offal for his own use, and pre- 
sented his guest with all the rest. Dobo tied 
iton his horse, and wended homewards. On 
the way he met a poor beggar with his son. 
The former said he belonged to tho tribe of 
Makhali Bayan. Me asked him for the deer, 
offering his son in exchange for it, This was 
agreed to by Dobo, who accordingly took the 
bey home with him, and brought him up in 
his house as his attendant. Ssanang Setzen, 


who mentions this boy, calls him Makhali of | 


the race or tribe Bayagod.* The Bayagod 
are elsewheré named by him," 
doubtless the Bayant of Rashidu'd-din, who 
eays they were divided into two sections, the 
Jida Bayant living on the river Jida, doubtless 
the tributary of the Selinga so called, and the 
Kehrun Bayant living on the steppe or plain," 
Alnlghazi has corrupted Kehrun into Mekrin.* 
The Bayaut were very probably a Turkish tribe. 
According to the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, after the 
death of Dobo Mergen, Alon Goa had three 
sons, named Bukhu Kataghi, Bukhatn Salji 
and Budantear—the Bugho Ehataki, Bogho 
Saljigho and Budantsar Mong Khan of Ssanang 
Setzen." This posthumous birth aronsed the 
suspicions of Belgetei and Begontei, her older 





1 Probably some of the Kentej , 

wore eons ceein cassie eee The name Uris 
kent “pl agra ps a 4 Paget or to 
certain trib : these, to w 0 famous 
econ Babetal Bobadioe wna the dian of 
Chinghia Khin’ 





They were | 





sons, who began to talk together, and to suggest 
that their guest, the boy Mulhali, might know 
something of the paternity of the new arrivals ; 





_ whezveupon their mother, who was cooking some 


hard-frozen mutton, summoned them to her, and 
explained how during several nights a man of 
a blonde complexion had entered her yuri or 
tent through the hole in its summit, and that 
a ray of light which came from him penetrated 
her womb, after which he disappeared in the 


| sunlight in the guise of a yellow dog. “It is 


quite plain,” she added, “ that the three boys are 
of divine origin, and you cannot compare them 
to ordinary people. When they become kings 
and princes you will recognise this.” Then 
telling them all to cling together, and relat- 
ing to them the world-famous parable of the 
bundle of faggots, which when tied together 
could not be broken, while each individual 
stick was exceedingly frail, she died. This 
is the story as told in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi. 
The story, it will be seen, makes Bodantsar, 
who is treated as the stem-father of the 
Mongol Imperial honse, the son of Alan Goa, 
and a divine father, and clearly establishes the 
fact which we argued in the former paper that 


the Dobo Mergen and his ancestors. are really 
| Strangers to the pedigree ofthe Mongol Emperors 


which begins de novo with Alun Goa, The 
story of the supernatural birth of her song has 
its parallel in several other Eastern tales. The 


‘Siamese story of Sommonasodom, who was born 


of a maiden who had been fertilised by the 
sun, if acase in point. Elsewhere we have in 
the sagas of the origin of the royal dynasties 
among the northern frontagers of China several 
parallels. Tan-cho-ho-wi, the leader of tho 
Sinnpi, was conceived by a widow, into whose 
open month a thanderbolt entered while she was 
gazing upwards. Apaokhi, the founder of the 

cm ot aR io tl oe 


or Soyots, called Uriangkut-Pisheh by Rashido'd-din, and 
Uriangkbni to this day by the Chinese, They lire between 
chains on the river Tea, which flows into ake Ubea, and 
the Bachkus which falls intothe Altan or Telezkoi lake.— 
Axia Polyglot a. DP. 146 and 224, 

® Op. cit. p. 59. 

* Op. cit. pp. 89, 188, nnd 251. P 

* KedreA moana a plain ; Erdmann, Mollstandige eber- 
rich, ete. p. 166. a 

° . cif, Ed. Desmaisona, p. 

' Op. cit. p. 50. 
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Khitan dynasty, was the outcome of a virgin 
who. had been impregnated by a ray from the 
sun.” 

Similar stories are told about Aishin Giyoro, 
the reputed founder of the present Manchn 


dynasty, but the lagend which has the most | 


analogy with the one we are discussing, and 


from which the lutter was probably derived, is | 


that referring to the early history of the Uighurs, 
the dominant Turkish race in Eastern Asia, in 
the earlier half of the ninth century, and who, 
as I have shown, were identical with the nation 
ealled Bede in the Mongol legends. Of this 
legend we have two rescensions, one of them is 
derived from an inscription discovered during 
the reign of Ogotai Khakan, the successor of 
Chinghiz Khin on the site of Karakorum as 
reported by Rashidu'd-din. This inscription 
ran as follows: “At a place called Kumlanju 
situated at the junction of the rivers Tula and 
Selinga, which rise in the Karakorum mountains, 
there were two trees close together, one of them 


a fistuk tree, resembling a pine, evergreen like | 


h cypress, and with cone-like froit; the 
other, a wild pine. Between these two trees a 
hillock appeared, upon which a stream of light 
descended from heaven ; whereupon the hillock 
began to grow, and marvellous things were 
seen about it. Just after the lapse of the period 
of a woman's pregnancy, the hillock opened, and 
five hillocks resembling tents were seen. In 
each tent was a little boy ; and tothese boys the 
people paid the greatest respect. The youngest 
of them, called Buknu-tegin, was very intelligent, 
and subsequently the Uighurs made him their 
Khin.”” 

The other rescension of the Saga is preserved 
in the biography of the Uighur chief Barcha 
as given in the Yuan-shi. In this we read that 
there was in the country where the Uighurs 
originally lived a mountain called Holin,'* from 
which the two rivers Tals and Selings take their 
rise. It happened once in the night-time that 
n stream of light fell from heaven upon 4 tree 
standing between the two rivers, whereupon the 
tree began to swell like a pregnant woman, and in 
nine months and ten days gave birth to five sons. 

* Erdmano, Temudschin der Unerschitterlichte, p. 537 
"oy trvtesbneider, Notices of Mediewal Geography, Se. 


. 16. | 
Pe i 2. the C eae form of Karakorum. 
Td. pp. 120 aod it. 





The youngest received the name of Buko Khin; 
he was afterwards elected king, and subdued the 
neighbouring countries.'' The mound or tree 
which became pregnant when strack with a sun- 
beam, and bore five sons, ia assuredly the proto- 
type of Alun Goa and her five sons, a conjecture 
which becomes almost a certainty when we find 
that two of these sons are given the name of 
Bukho or Bughn, which was the very name 
borne by the stem-father of the Uighur kings. 

The two sons whom Alun Goa.had by Dobo, I 
believe to be an importation into the legend, 
They were perhaps evolved by some mistake out 
of Belgetei and Bekter, brothers of Chinghiz 
Khan, to whom we shall refer presently. 

The whole tale therefore crumbles into legend 
directly we apply criticism to it, and the only 
part of it of any value is the fact which it ap- 
parently attests that the Katakins, Saljint, and 
Mongols were the three senior tribes of the 
Mongol confederacy, and that the Mongols 
claimed a divine origin for their race, whence 
the name of Niruns or Naranu, i.e. children of 
light or of the sun, applied by Rashidu’d-din to 
all the true Mongols who traced their mythical 
descent from Alon Goa. Rashid treats her as 


an historical person, and she also heads the 


genealogy of the Mongol Khins given in the 
Yuan-shi. The former argues that from the his- 


tory of Chingiz Khin preserved in the Imperial 


Treasury,’ and from the evidence of very old 
witnesses she lived four centuries before his 
time, and doring the domination of the early 


| Abassides and Samanis."" It ig more interesting 


to turn to the Mongol reports aa to her origin. 
Rashidu'd-<dlin states more than once that sho 
belonged to the tribe of the Korulas, but he does 
not name ber father or grandfather."* 

The Yaaa-ch'aopi-ehi gives more details. It 
says that in former times the ruler of Kolbar- 
kuchin, Bargudai Merdan, had a danghter 
ealled Bagoljin Goa,’ whom he gave in marriage 
to Khorilartai Mergen of the horde Ehoritu 
Madun called Khoritai Mergen of the Khoyar 


| Tumed tribe by Ssanang Setzen. Their daughter 


was Aloo Goa. It having been forbidden 
to capture sables in the district of Khoritn, 


i.e. from the Altan Defter. 

2 D'Obsson, Histoire des Mongols, tom. 1, p. 24 note. 
* Abulghasi, ed Desmaisona, p. 4, note 8, 

“The Baraghojin Goa of the Alton Topehid und 


Serrempen, 1880.) 





Madun Khorilartai had moved with his family 
to the neighbourhood of the Burkhan mountains, | 
where he had heard they were plentiful, and 
where the ruler was called Shinchiboyan. 
Let us now try and analyse this statement. 
Kolbarkuchin or Gol Barknchin, i. ¢. the river 
Barkuchin, was a famous feeder of lake Baikal, 

and is still known under the name of Barguzin 
or Barkujin, giving ita name to the town of 
Barguzinsk, while from it the country south-east 
of Iake Baikal is still known as Bargn or 
Barakhu."* It is called the plain of Bargu by 
Marco Polo," and is called Bargujin Tugum by 
Rashido'd-din.* Georgi in describing the river 
Barguzin says it is eo called‘by the Burints and 
Tunguses, who are thinly scattered along its 
banks. It springs from a small lake in the 
mountains. These mountains also give birth to 


the Maslen, a feeder of the Angara and the China. 


which fullsintothe river Witim. The river and 
its tributaries water a district, part of which is 
very fertile, and is called the steppe of Barguzin. 

The district, especially on the banks of tho 


Chirkan and Koluktei, two small feeders of the | 


Barguzin, is covered with traces of ancient 
agriculture and with graves similar to those on 
the Argadaand Karga. These graves are marked 
by stone mounds. In these are found weapons, 
stirrups, etc. The remains of fields shew the Rar- 
guts to have been agrioulturists. Small plough- 
shares of cast iron are still found in them,and there 
is & tradition that they could make cloth out of 
birch trees. These primitive inhabitants who in- 
habited thedistrict before the Tunguses are called 
Bargats in the local traditions.” Thisagrees with 
the statement of Rashidu'd-din, who calla the 
inhabitante of this district Barguts, and devotes 
two paragraphstothem,” apparently making two 
distinct tribes out of them. 1 have little doubt 
that they were the ancestors of the Bargu 


Bariats, one section of whom, according to the — 
Chinese geographical work translated by M. | 


Hyacinthe Bituriski, and appended to Tim- 
kofaki's Travels by Klaproth, lives on the right 
bank of the Amur (the Argun) in the country of 
the Solons,™ while another lives to the north of 
lake Baikal and on the Lena, This latter spenks a 


ava tas ew Be ado cakgee sy 
1 ee Pie Yale's ed, vol. I 
Seeaeannes Vela webersicht, ynst p. 121; Abulghasi, 
Pe Ge so bare, Reisen, vol, 


* Erdmann, op. vn be eon at ‘sada 
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rough dialect, and is still Shamanist, and ignorant 
of writing, according to Schmidt." The Bargu 
Buriats are in fact very pure and unsophisti- 
cated Mongols, Rashidu'd-din links with the 
Barguts in one passage the Kurlunts, or as Von 
Hammer reads the name Karclewauts or Kolow- 
rate,” while in Abulgbazi the name appears as 
| Kurlot or Kurlat.“ This again is » name 


| the present weaned fi 





which has been duplicated by Rashidu'd-din, and 


no doubt connotes the same class as the Kurulas, 
a division of the Kongurut. In the notice first 
cited where he calls them Kunlunts, he says they 
lived near the Kongurut, the Djigins™ and the 
Bargut. These tribes wereallies,and had thesame 
tamgha or seal.** This notice is very curions, 
and it seems to follow that the Turkish race of 


Kongurnt was at this time divided into two 


sections, one living, as I shall shew afterwards, 


near the Khingan mountains, and the other in the 


country of Barguchin. The passage from the 
Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi therefore means that a chief 


of the KEurnlas, having married a daughter 


of the chief of the Bargut, became the father 
of Alun Goa. She was therefore in the legend 
the daughter of a Turkish father and a Burint 
mother. As I said, Alun Goa is made the 
ancestress of the Mongol Khins in the official 
history of the house contained in the Yuan-shi. 
We must now devote a few more lines to this 


| work, laying Dr. Bretschneider under contriba- 


tion for the purpose. According to the Ming. 
shi or official history of the Ming dynasty, the 
Yuan-shi was composed in the year 1369, the 
year after the Mongola were expelled from 
China, in which yoar the records of the thirteen 
Yuan emperors were brought together, and the 
composition of the history commenced under 
simteen scholars superintended by Sung-lien and 
Wang Wei. The work was finally completed 
in the 6th month of 1370." Dr. Bretachneider 
says the work was very carelessly composed, 
Several editions of the Ywuan-ehi appeared 
during the domination of the Ming dynasty, 
while three have appeared during the domina- 
tion of the Manchuas, one in 1659, another in the 
middle of the last century, and a third during 
The second of these was 


ryol. Li Op. cit. p. 60. 
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sr Brotechuehder, Notices 9 af Mediaval Geography, p. 4, 5, 
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composed during the reign of K’ien-lung,and was 
in the nature of an eclectic text. Upon it Dr. 
Bretachneider makes the following remarks :— 


“ A learned committee consisting of Chinese, | 


Manchus, Mongols, Western Muhammadans, 
etc. was appointed by the emperor K’ien-lung 
to revise the Yuan-shi, and especially the foreign 
names of men, places, etc., oocurring so frequent- 
ly in that book. These savants, in their refor- 
matory zeal, proceeded on the idea that all the 
proper names had been incorrectly rendered in 
the official documents of the Mongols, and had 
to be changed. They pronounced the same ver- 
dict with respect to the histories of the Liao 


appeared, and were replaced by names of a new 
invention which generally have little resem- 


| blance to the original.” 


My friend Mr. Douglas has kindly extracted 
from the 107th chapter of the Yuan-shi a por- 
tion of the genealogical table there given. This 
contains the names in duplicate, one no doubt 
in its original form and the other as revised 
by K'ien-lung's commission. Visdelon appar- 
ently had access to this table, or to one similar 
to it, and he refers to it in his notes to D'Her- 
belot’s Bibliotheque Oriental. 

In the following table I have given the names 
as contained in the Museum copy of the Yuan- 





and the Kin. Thusin the new editions of the | shi, which I have marked with an asterisk ; the 
histories of the Liao, Kin and Yiian, all the | variants as given by Visdelou I have given 
original proper names without exception dis- | with a dagger :— 
* Alan kuo ha 
* Pukn Hatachi, * Puku tu Salitsi, * Po tuan cho + Jajilai, who was 
also called aleo called by Visdelou enceinte w 
* Po ban ka, age ae svc + Hod ouandgiar Bod ouan dgiar married 
by Visdelon by Visdelou er. 
t+ Bo han ka + Po houas salikii : | 
: 
* Pa ka li tai ha pi tai, + Jajilai, 
leo called | ancestor of the 
+ * Pa lin si hi la tu kha pi hin Jajilais. 
| 
* Ma ha to tan, ) 
also called 
* Mi nan tu tun = + Mon ao lun. 
My Visdelou called 
Yam li tu Si 
® Tsi-nung-Ter khan, F P | 
called by Visdelou 
+ Ki ua-tul han 
+ * Hai tu 
L | 
* Pai sun gur, ® Chai por bid nu nur, 
also called r also called 
® Pai chu whi, Cha la kan ning ur. 
Visdelou 
+ Bai sim ghur. : 
® Tun pa khai * Ni ku cha wor to ti ko, 
also called ancestor of the 
+ * Tan pi nai Be chi hw la. 
‘_k : ® Ha ki li tei li k 1 ROTA * Ha : . as | 
o tat ho, ikotan, “4 an, doh * Hor shi * Ko pa la 
alao callod aleo called called also salied <2 anne oo 


alao c 
Ma ko hoe, oe a coe iia Gary f° i a a t* Hor chi kwan +*Ko pu liu khan 


called by Visdelou by 
4 Kho mo hu * Kho bn kii li tan 


¥. id. also 
© Ha ta li chi 
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I will now give the tablo as reported by Rashidu'd-dia, taking the names aa nad by 









M. Herezine _— 
Dubun Bayan ‘Alon Goa 
=, | : 
Bulgonat Buganut Bughun Khataki Baghu Salji Buasojar 
Buka Bukta 
Munulon = Datum Menen = . | 

| Nachi 

Jaujin Urgux 


>-—_—_—— 


Tumena Sermoena Chino Kendnchino Ulukchi 


Hamt gai Kaan 





1 Tokeu 2 Barim 8 Khali 4Samkhajion 5 Batkilgi 6 Kabul 7 wbei 8 Buds F 0 Jindai, 








danjaz 
amen Khan Bayan Doghlan 
The genealogy as given in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi — 
pole Mergan a Goa 
gunetai Bukha Kataghi  Bukhatu Salji a ee 
Barin Shuratu Khabichi  Jajiratai Baaridai 
Menan Todun 
Easiluk Namolun Khachin Kbackin Kbachula Khachiun Kharandai in Buatur 
wes ad pm afi fa ane 
Kaidu Naysgidai Barulatai Yeke Barula Adardai Bodaan Urndai 
Uchegen Barula or Mankhutai 
Erdiantu Barula Adakidai Shizadai 
Todoyan Barula Dokoladai 
Genealogy in the Alfan Topehi :— 
Dobo Mergen Alun Goo 
UE Aen ras ren RTE) 
Zeon 
Bughu EKhatagi Baghuchi Salji Gere eas 
Kabachi Kuluk 
Biker Haga 
Makha Duade 
Ehaji kuluk 


ie 
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Genealogy as given by Ssanang Sctaen :— 








Dobo Mergen Alun Goa 
| i , 
| Bughu Ebataki Bughu Saljigho Bodantear 
Belgetei Begont ai Mong Khan 
| - = = > a ; 
Bagharitai Khin isaghortu Khabichi Baghatur Wajirtai, whose 
| mother was & 
Biker Baghatur © concubine named 
| Badan. 
Makha ‘Todan 
Khachi Falak 
| 
Shingkhor Dokshin.™ 


The varintions of these tables prove that the 
list is an artificial one, and when we criticise it 
closely, we shall find that it is a mere ethno- 
graphic table giving a conspectus of the various 
tribes deemed of pure Mongol blood, and has no | 
farther value. The oldest and most reasonable 
reseension of the atory is contained inthe Yuan- 


ch'ao-pi-shi, while that reported by Rashidn'd- 
din, which is generally followed, is full of in- 
consistencies. Let us now continue the story. 
On the death of Alan Goa her four elder sons, who 
locked upon Budantearas a weak person, divided 
the heritage between themselves. He having 
philosophized on the old text of “ vanitas vani- 
tatis,” mounted his tawny horse with a galled 
back and naked tail, which is called Godun 
Shagali in the Altan Topehi and Uruk Snuasak 
by Ssanang Setzen, hied along the river Onon, 
and eventually arrived at Baljuna.™ 

There he saw a hawk which had seized a 

+) Pallas in his list, obtained from» Kalmak MS., gives 
the descents in very corrupt form as follows :— 


Alan 
Sabagai 
Mukhatdon 


Sawl. Hist. Nachrich, p. 7. 
 Baljana the Palitan Alan of the Chinese, i a lake 
tween tt on and t . frome which the 2am, 

. yes it tu 


s feeder of the Lagoa, i I describes tg 





| (i.e. groat island) and three versta from the | 


quail; Ssanang Setzen says a kara kAurw ;”° 
the Altan Topchi says a Goa-maral (i.e. a fair 
hind), Having made a noose with hairs from 
his horse’s tail, he caught the hawk, which 
he trained to hunt for him. He also secared 
wild animals which had been driven near him 
by wolves, and appropriated the carcases of 
such as the latter had killed. Im the winter 
and spring he flew his hawk at the geese and 
ducks which abounded there, and killed a large 
quantity of them. He is said to have lived 
in a thatehed hut. Beyond the mountain 
Doilyan was the river Tuonggeli,” there 
there lived a tribe to whom Budantsar some- 
times repaired to obtain mare's milk, mean- 
while his brother Bugha Ehataki set out to try 


and find him, and made inquiries from the people 


of the Tunggeli, who said they did not know 


where he lodged, but that when the north-west 


wind blew, it sent feathers of geese and ducks 





Mongols, an 
as found by Georgi on the 


» j. ¢. a steppe antelope. 


near the Onoo of Seanang Setacn where Chinghir | 
born, written Tie-li-van-pan-ti hy the Chinese. Hyacinthe 
ented by D’Ohmon, vol. Lp. 86, mote 1. The place ia still 
trader called Yurinski, o native of Nertechinak, who calls it 
Dilon Boldak, and anys it is situated on the right bank of 
the ) ersta higher than the island Yoke aral 


—Erdmann, Temidlechin, 672. D’'Obsson 
ee gp Mongol means all (9p cit, vol. 1, p. 36 
iJ o PA peat wT faim! meaning 
molehill.— Wold. Gack: dew Broasolen: i: 33. The » nud 


Tangeel hero meana probably the In one of whose 
. etreame is etill called * (Pallas, op ral, TV. 
p. 226.) It is very curious that the | ae the 
rery focus of the M country, and whic ia called Anjide 
know i om of the Me sok skies me cop sta 
know in oy « , oi rice, rr isp 

L im | ehowerer that the reli Te ben one 
of the bead otreame of the Keruloa. a 


: 
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like snow Grind them, ana they inferred he 
must live in thatdirection, Presently Budantaar 


himself appeared. As he and his brother were | 


on their way home, he remarked that “it was a 
good thing when there was a head ona man's 
trunk, and a collar on his coat.” On being asked 
what he meant, he replied that the people on the 
Tunggeli had no chief, and that it would be easy 
to subdue them. On reaching home his brothers 
put Budantsar at their head, and together they 
returned and conquered the people on the Tung- 
geli. We are still clearly in the land of mere 
legend, Budantsar, according to Munshi, the 
author ofthe Tarikhi Mekim Khan, whocalls him 
Buzenjir, means in Mongol a rhinoceros, and he 
argues that the prince wasactually changed into 
that animal." Whatever the value of this ety- 
mology, it seems probable that the stories about 
his being fed in an abnormal manner during his 
exile were altered from the same Uighur saga, 
whence his miraculous birth was derived, where 
we read that “the reign of Buku Khin was very 
prosperous, and he was marvellously assisted 
by three ravens sent by Heaven. They knew all 
the languages of the world, and brought him 
news whencescever it was required.”"—BHret- 
schneider, p. 127. If the Buku Khiin of the 
Uighur legend be the same as the P{-kie-ko-han 


of the Tang Annals, he lived about the middle of © 


the 8th century a.p.** That we are still in the 
land of legend is best proved by the discordant 
testimony of the authorities as to the children of 


Budantsar. Rashidu’d-din says he had two sons — 


Buka and Buktai. The latter name is given as 
Toka by Abnighazi;* the former is another 
repetition of the name of the stem-father of the 
Uighur chiefs. The genealogy in the Yuan-sht 
gives Bodantear but one son, whom it calls Pa- 
ka-li-tai-ha-pi-tsi, which Hyacinthe gives sx 
Bagaritai Khabichi. DeMailla'’s authority gives 
the name as Capitsi Culup Patura.** 

The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shicalls him Barin Shura- 
tukhabichi, The Alfan Topehd calls him Kabachi 
Kuluk, and gives him a son Biker Baghatur, 
while Ssanang Setzen calla him Bagharitai- 
khin Isaghochi, whom he makes the father of 
Khabichi Bayhator. 

These two authors therefore introduce an extra 
_resnobeinsice inte the pedigree not marrented by any 


ae Se SEs 


” 33 Sonkofaki, Sup ci, Suppl. pp. 76 and 77. 
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of the other authorities, and woshall be mostsafa 
in following the Imperial listas published in the 
Yuen-shi, and making Khabichi the successor of 
Budantear and the father of Makha Todan. 

The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi gives Budantsar two 
illegitimate sons. It says that when he con- 
quered the people of Tunggeli he seized a preg- 


| nant female, who said she belonged to the tribe 


of Jarjium Adankha® Uriangka. 

Having made her his wife she bore a son Jaji- 
rata, who was the ancestor of the tribe of Jadar. 
He was the father of Tagu-udai, the father of 
Buri Bulchiro, the father of Kara Kadaan, the 
father of Jamaka, who ruled the race Jadal. 
This illegitimate son of Budantsar, Wajirtai, 
seems to be the same one who is called a little 
later in the Fuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, Janradai, and who, 
we are told, was legitimised by his father, and 
allowed to share in the family sacrifice to the 
shades of the ancestors. He is called Wajirtai 
by Ssanang Setzen, who tells us he was the 
ancestor of the family Wajirtai, These various 


‘pames are no doubt equivalent to the Juriat or 


Jajorat of Rashidu’d-din, who were the subjects 
of Jamuk aas above mentioned, but he makes 
the race descend from a son of Tumench Khin, 
to whom we shall refer presently. The meaning 
ofthe genealogical puzzle probably is that the 
Juriats or Jajerats were treated by the Mongols 
as of doubtfully genuine Mongol blood, and we 
arein fact told that on their father's death Jauriat 
was driven out of his house as illegitimate by 
Bodantsar'’s successor Khabichi. 

By a second side-wife Budantsar, according 


to the Yuaa-ci’ao-pi-shi, had another son called 


Baaridai, who was the ancestor of the tribe 
Barin, Baaridai’s son was called Chedukulbok, 
who had many wives and children, from among 
whem was formed the tribe of Monian-barin. 
Rashidu’d-din, although he names the Barins 
among the Niruns or children of light, does not 
trace them to any eponymos like he does so 
many of the other Mongol clans, and it would 
seem from this entry in the Fuan-ch'ao-pi-shi 
that they were not deemed of pure descent. 
Buktai, the second son of Budantsar, according 
to Rashid, is not mentioned by the other anthori- 
ties unless his name be a mere corruption of 
Bagharitai. The Persian author niakes him 





M Op, cif. in. 
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the Adakhai north 
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marry a Mongol, and become the father of 
Tajin, whom he in one place makes the an- 
cestor of the Taijut. Elsewhere he confuses 
this Tajin with Nachin, the uncle of Kaidu. 
He says however that in the Alian Defier the 


Taijut are made to descend from a son of Kaidu 
Khin,"’ which is in accordance with the Fuan- | 
ch'ao-pi-ali, and there can be small donbt that — 
| up his name apparently with that of his ancestor 


the former statement is founded on a mistake. 


Let us now proceed. The genealogy in the | 


Yuan-ehi makes Bagharitai Khabichi besucceed- 
ed by Makha Todan, who is so called also by 
De Mailla, the author of the Alfan Topehi, and 
Ssanang Setzen, In the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-ski he 
is called Menan Tudun. Hyacinthe gives the 
name as Minen Dudon, and Rashidu'd-din calla 
him Dutum Menen.™ 

According to the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi and the 
Chinese authorities Menan Todon had seven 
sons. Rashidu'’d-din gives him nine, which is 
no doubt a mistake. Their names, according to 
the first of these authorities, were—l, Khachi 
Kniluk, the Eachi Kulok of Ssanang Setzen, 
called Tsi-nung Terkhan in the genealogy in the 
Yuan-shi. 2, EKhachin, who had «a son named 
Naynagidai, so called because he liked to dress 
like a nobleman. He was the stem-father of 
the Nayakins. 3, Khachin, who was called 
Barulatai, becanse he was bigas a child, and ate 
his food with avidity. He founded the tribo of 
the Borulas. 4, Khachula, whose sona hada 
similar failing, and were respectively called 
Erdiamtu Barnla and Todoyan Barula, 1.«. 
Great and Little Barula, the ancestors of tribes 
so named. 5, Khachiun, who hada son called 
Adardal or Adsrkadai, who loved trials and 
litigation, whence his name, He was the 
ancestor of the tribe Adarkin. 6, Kharandai, 
who used to seize upon the food belonging to 
others, whence his name of Budaan, and that 
of his tribe Budaat. 7, Nachin Baghatur, 
who had two sons named Urudai and Manghutai, 
the ancestors of the Urnut and Manghnut. 
He had two other sons named Shizadai and 
Dokoladai.*” 

It is very curious that when we compare 
this list with those’given by Rashidu'd-din and 
in the Yuan-shi, we should find such a marked 
discrepancy. The latter authorities mention the 
names of these worthies, but Mia make them 





ar Vide infra. 
* D'Obsson, rol. I. p. 26, note 2. 


gongs are not named in the Yuan-shi. 





the great-great-grandsons of Menen Tudun, and 
not his sons. There is also a considerable varia- 
tion in the details. They omit the eldest son 
Khachi-leuiluk, Rashid calla Hachin—Jaksno, 
the Yuan-shi—Kotsihu. The former author 
makes him the stem-father of the Nyakins, 
of the Uruts and Mangkuts. Hachin, Rashidu'd- 
din calls Barim ShirataKainjo, mixing 


Barin Shiratu Khabichi aa given in the Fuan- 
ch'ao-pi-ehi, To him he assigns no descend- 
ants. He is not named in the Ywuan-shi, 


- Ebachola, is called Ha-ki-li-tai in the Yuan-shs. 


Rashid makes him the ancestor of the Barulas. 
Sam Khajiun, Khachiun of the above list, is 
called Hanchunin the Yuen-shi. Rashid makes 
him the ancestor of the Hederkins, ¢. «. of the 
Adardai or Adarkidai of the same list. The 
Eharandai of the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-sii is called 
Ha-la-la-taiin the Ywan-shi: Rashid calls him Bat 
Kulgi, and also makes him the leader of the 
Badats, He does not name Nachin at all. The 
Yuon-shi calls the 5th son of Tumena Kor-shi- 
kwan. Rashid calls the 6th brother Kabul Khan, 
the Képala Ehin of the Yuan-sht, the ancestor 
of the Eaiats, the 7th Udur Bayan the ancestor 
of the Jajerata or Juriate.” The Sth Bodanjar 
Doghlan, the chief of the Doghlats;and the 
Sth Jiatai, the leader of the Yissuts, or, as it 
is read by Erdmann, Baisuts. These three last 
Again, 
while the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi makes Kaidu Khin 
the son of Khachi Knuiluk, and therefore the 


grandson of Menen Tndaon, a relationship con- 


firmed by the Yuan-shi, Rashidnu'd-din makes 
him his ¢on,—in which variations [have no donbt 
the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi preserves the earlier and 


more trustworthy legend. There is another 


variation involved in this adjustment, which is 
interesting. The mother of Kaidn scems to 
have been a somewhat truculent person. She 


| is called Monalon in the Yuan-shi, in the Kan- 


gmu, and by Rashidu'd-din, while in the Yuan- 
ch'ao-pi-shi she is called No-ma-lun. The former 
is probably the correct form of the name, and 
may be compared with Altalun and Tumalun, 
the daughter and sister of Chinghiz Khin. 
Monalon was the heroine of a story which is 
related both by the Chinese authors and by 
Rashidn'd-din, but not in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, 


ee 
™ Nachin is the 
volgen eee ea Chae, 
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Rashid tells us that on the death of her hus- 
band, Monalun, who was very rich in horses 
and cattle, livedin a place whose name is doubt- 
fully read os Nush Argi, also known as the 
Black Mountain, which was very fertile and 
thickly strewn with cattle. At this time the 
Jelnirs, who lived along the Kerulon, and con- 
sisted of 70 yoraus or 70,000 families, were 
often at war with the Khitans, who then domi- 
nated over Northern China, The Khitans 
having sent a powerful army against them, the 


Jelairs, who were separated from the invaders — 


by the river, and thonght themselves safe, took 
of their caps, spread ont their coats, and threw 
ironical jibes at the Khitans, bidding them go 
over and carry off their horeae and families. 

The latter therenpon collected faggots and twigs, 
and made rafts on which they crossed over, 

surprised the Jelairs, and ponished them se- 
verely, not even excepting the children. The 
survivors fled and songht refuge in the district 
where Monalan lived. There driven by hunger 
they proceeded to dig for the roots of a plant 
called suduswn for food. This M. Berezin 
identifies with the Mongolian Suda the aanguis- 
orba ecarnea, whose roots are used as a sub- 
stitute for tea.“* In digging for these roots the 


fugitives disturbed the ground where the sons | 


of Monalan were in the habit of exercising 
their horses. Monalun, who according to the 
Yuan-shi was of a trnculent and irritable dispo- 
sition, reproached them bitterly. She drove her 
horses furiously over the trespassers, and killed 
several of them, and injured others. The Jelnirs 


accordingly made a raid on the horses of her | 


sons, and harried them. Thereapon they went 
in pursuit without waiting to pot on their 
armour. When Monalnon heard of this, she told 
her daoghters-in-law to put the armour in carta, 
and to follow after their hnsbands, but it was 
too late. They had already fallen victims to 





their temerity and been killed. Tha Jelairs 
followed up their victory, and killed Monalon 
aod soch of her family as they could lay their 
hands upon. There only escaped—Kaida, the 
infant son of her eldest son, who was hidden 
away, according to Rashida'd-din in a skin 
for making kumis in, and according to the 
Yuan-shi in a bundle of faggots,—and Nachin, 
Monalun’s youngest son, who was then living 
among the Bargut, where he was married. 


When the latter heard of what had happened, 


he returned to his mother's yurt, where he found 
Kaidu and a few women. Determined to 
revenge himself, he canzht a horse which had 
been carried off by the Jcluira, and had twice 


eseaped, and mounting it went in pursuit of 


them disgifised as a herdsman. On his way he 
met two men—father and son, who were hawk- 
ing and some distance apart. Seeing his 


brother's hawk on the fist of the younger Jelair, 


he asked him if he had seen a herd of horses led 
by a big boy pass that way, he replied he had 
not, and inquired in turn if Nachin had met 
with any wild ducks or geese. Machin replied 
that he had, and offered to conduct him to 
them, When they had rounded the bend of a 
river, and wore ont of view of the elder hunter, 
Nachin fell upon the younger one, and killed 
him. Then tethering his horee and hawk to a 
tree, he went to meet the father, whom he also 
slew. Going on again, hecame across a herd of 
horses th charge of some Jelair boys, who were 
amusing themselves by throwing stones at a 
mark. Having drawn near them he killed 
them also, and carried off the horses, with which 
and the hawks he once more went home. He 
now took the young Kaido and the women 
to his own yurt in the country of Barguzin, 
being the country of the Bargut already men- 


(To be continued. ) 


CHAMPANIR AND PAWAGADH. 
BY EDWARD B. EASTWICK, C.B. 


The reason why these two most interesting 
places are so seldom visited by Europeans, is 
probably the excessive badness of the road from 


Baroda to them, and the impossibility of | 
| another 10 miles. The road at first passes nearly 


getting supplies along it. The direct distance 
to Champanir from Baroda is 3] miles, but by 
the road it is about 38 miles. The stages are, 


first, Ayahgiira, which is 10 miles; then second, 
Jerdl, which is called 8 miles, but is more nearly 
10 miles; third, Kengarl, which is 10 miles, 
and Champanir, which is as nearly as possible 


due east, by the European soldiers’ quarters 
at Baroda, and then by the sepoys’ lines. 


“! See Erdmann, Temudechen, &c. p. S41, note 1. 
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After this the road turns to the north, and 
becomes a mere village path full of deep ruts 
and holes, very narrow and passing between 
thorn-bushes. The first-village passed is called 
Samma, and then the Mahi river is crossed by a 
bridge. Cultivation is abundant up to the third 
stage, when jungle commences and grows gra- 
dually thicker up to the ruins. About a mile 
archway, on either side of which is a wall of 
the fort, which has been carried up the hills, 
but is now broken down in many places. 
one or two of them Maqbarahs of pirs, are passed 
before reaching the archway. After passing it 
the road has been paved, but is now in such 
a ruinous state that a traveller by gdri isshaken 
to death, On the left hand side of the road 
beyond the archway is seen an inner wall of 
the fort at from 50 to 100 yards, strongly 
built, about 25 feet high, and with bastions, but 
broken down in many places. After a mile 
from the archway, turn to the left through a 
double gateway, the first arch of which is 18 
feet high. The walls are adorned with the 
lotus, carved in the stone, and there is an 
Arabic inscription. Beyond this gateway, turn- 
ing to the left is the camping ground at 
Champanir, with some fine trees, and a dharam- 
SAla not fit for Europeans, to the south, The 
miserable village which still exists at Champanir 
is to the north of the camping ground, as is 
also, what is called, tho Jima Masjid. This 
is the principal thing to be seen, and it is indeed 
well worthy of exnmination. It is about 250 
yards from the camping ground, and is clearly 
a Hindi temple which has been converted by 
the Muslims into a mosque. A very handsome 
dharaméila was included in the wall which 
surrounds the mosque, but this wall is now 
broken down in parts. 

The dharaméila is to the east of the mosque, 
and has» large dome, and four smaller ones, 
one at each corner like those so common in 
Upper India. The building is 18 feet high to 
the base, whence the dome springs. The base 
is 5feet high, and the dome itself is conjecturally 
15 feet more, so that the total height would 
be 38 feet. The court of the mosque is sepa- 
wall has 8 arches, a lange one 8 feet broad and a 
small one 5 5” broad alternately. The court of 





under an | 


(Serremner, 188). 


the mosque measures 187 feet from north to 
south, and 122 feet from east to west. The 
principal entrance to the mosque is in the 
eastern face, and has two minirs of ztone, one 
on either side the door. Each mindr has seven 


storeys, if the cone at the top be reckoned as 


one, The lowest storey is handsomely carved, 
with the flower pattern. The second and third 
storeys have projecting ruins at top, as has the 
fourth, but it is much wider. The fifth and 


sixth storeys have ruins supported by the plan- 
tain bracket, so common at Bijanagar, only that 


it has a twist. To the top of the fifth storey is 
761 feet, and above that to the top of the cone 
is 19 feet, making 954 feet for the total height. 


the wall of the mosque with a semi-circle of 21 
feet, ‘The entrance arch is 14/ 10” wide. The 
hall of the mosque has 88 pillars of Hindd 
architecture on either side, ard the roof 19 sur- 
mounted by seven large cupolas, besides several 
smaller ones. There can hardly be a doubt 
that it is one of those halls in Hindu temples, 
called “ halls of a thousand pillars,” thongh in 
no one case is that exact number to be found. 
The hall measures 169 feet from north to 
south, and 79° 10" from east to west. In the 
western face are seven alcoves or niches, hand- 
somely carved. The central one is of white 
marble, the others of masonry. There is no 
mimbar or pulpit, and the lotus ornament is 
carved in relief in the niches, Innomerable 
bats roost in the cupolas, and the floor below is 
covered with their deposits. The hall very 
much resembles that of the temple of KAélchand 
nt Kalbarga, but is smaller. There is no in- 


| seription. In the courtis the tomb of a so-called 


pir, Jahin Shih, It should be added that the 
central cupola of the hall has three storeys 
from which galleries extend along the roof. 
The ascent of the mountain of Pawagadh is 
the next thing to be done, and it must be made 


on the north-east side. The height is 2,900 


feet, and the summit will hardly be reached 
underthree hours. After leaving the gate close 
to the encampment, the road from the archway 
is crossed, and a dense jungle is at once entered 
upon, which is said to contain many tigers and 


| panthers and a few bears. After crossing a 


succession of ridges, by a path resembling the 
bed of a mountain torrent, and paved with jag- 
ged pieces of rock, the first gateway is reached — 





in from 20 to 30 minntes ac 
ubility of the climber and the mode he chooses 
toascend. A clever pony has ascended and 
cows have been driven up but with great diffi- 
culty. In about 20 minutes after passing the 
first gateway, a natural searp 20 fect high is 
reached, which is surmounted by a wall 12 feet 
high, crenellated in the usual style. Trees, 
long grass and creepers grow from this wall in 


& most picturesque manner, In one place a — 


silvery grass hangs down 8 feet at least from 
the wall in thick mass. The scarp is crossed 
and ascended by gate No. 2, called burhiya. 
On the eft of this gateway is a small pool of 
left. Above to the left are seen two semicir- 
cular bastions, about 70 feet in diameter, but 
only 12 feet high. At this place there are 99 
steps cut in the rock in tolerable repair, while 
many others have been broken, At the end of 
these steps is a third gateway, above which, at 
\ distance of about 80 yards, is gateway No. 4, 
and here the jungle ends for a short space and 
then begins again, but with larger and hand- 
somer trees. The path now leads between two 
After a hundred yards the fifth gateway is 


gateway. No.7 isa quarter of a mile beyond 
this. On the left is a ruined house of Sindhin's 
time in which three policemen and their families 
live. They say they never see or hear wild 
beasts. After this the path becomes much 
more steep, and the usual mode of ascent 
is in a méichi, which is simply a cushion 


pported by two long bamboos, with a bit 


Bu 
of dirty cloth on which to rest one’s fret. 
There ia no support for the back, consequent- 
ly, the traveller must cling to the bamboos, 
or risk falling out backwards. The path rapidly 
becomes more difficult, but the Bhi! bearers, 
small, thin, wiry men, spring from rock to 
rock with incredible agility. In some places 
the sides of the mountain are very precipitous, 
but the jungle veils the chasm, Above gateway 
No. 7 are three granaries, called mathai kothara, 
Their walls are 5 feet thick, and they are used 


as offices by the English officials who go up to 


reside on the mountain, Below them are 
these to enter the kothdrs: A long way above 


CHAMPANIR AND PAWAGADH. 


according to the 


terraces 
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them to the right of the road are nine smaller 
kothéra, called nau lékAas, They are the same 
as the lower ones in all respects except being 
smaller. They are used by Europeans ag re- 
sidences, but the wind blows with such force aa 
to render them very uncomfortable. To the 
right of the Kothdrs is the Champivati palace, 


onsisting of a series of apartments on different 
er descending a long way and command- 
ing fine views. As the first syllable in the 





name of this palace is pronounced decidedly 
short, there seems good reason for thinking that 


it ought to be pronounced short in the word 
“Champanir” also. It is trne that in the Rds 
Mdid and other works it is written as if long, 
and a story is told of the name hei taken 


from a ministernamed “Champa” or “Jhimpé.” 


But considering how often such stories are 
invented by the Hindus, and how unusual the 
name is for a man, it may fairly be supposed 
that this story also is a fiction. ‘ Champa” is 


& common name for a place, and unless the 
word should be found written with the long « 


in very old writings, the fair supposition is that 
the city was called from the jasmine plant 


which was common in the locality. No. 8 


gateway is called the Makai Kothir gate, and 
beyond it is a wooden bridge which leads to 
gateway No. 9, called the Pattanpur gate, at 
which two-thirds of the ascent are finished. Ac- 
cording to the bearers the whole ascent extends 
two 4o, and from the Pattanpur gate to the 
summit is one dos. Afterabout 50 minute amore 
the tenth gateway is reached, and this opens 
upon the great platform, above which is the 
scarped rock which contains the temple of 
Mahikili. There is here a small tank about 
100 feet by 80 feet, on the edge of which are 
some temples in rnina. One however is roofed, 
and has lately been repaire i or rebuilt by Hindu 
merchants. So far, according to the Brahmans, 
tigers are known to come, but they do not 
ascend the steps which lead to the top of the 
rock on which is Mah&kali'’s shrine. 

The ascent to this crowning platean is by stone 
fights :—113 +-§+6+ 12+10+19+3+4 
+3+3+34+44114114+347— 999 
The first great flight has o siding 21 feet 








- broad of stone. The last flight leads to gate No. 


11, after passing which the temple of Mahikalt 
is seenon the left. This temple is 64) feet 
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from east to west, 18 4” from north to south, 
and 17’ 2" high. Over the vimdna is a sort of 


chamber 7 feet high, which is said to be the | 


shrine of a Muhamadan pir. This holy man 
was called “Sajjan," and also “ Miula Salam,” 
and is said to haye been a converted Rajput. 
There is a female Muslim who attends on the 
shrine. In the MahikAli temple there are gene- 
rally two Brahmans present who break up the 
cocoanuta offered, and receive money from the 
pilgrims. These Brahmans live in amall cot- 
tages to the east of the shrine. The shrine 
iteelf consists of a room with eight pillars, and 
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paved with marble, where votaries assemble, To 
the left isa small recess where there is no image 
but a painting of the goddess. To the west of the 
temple there is a precipice of abont one thousand 
feet, and on the brink of this isa pillar for lamps, 
the light of which must be seen at a very great 
distance. Atthia point there is a magnificent 
view. The scarped platform on which stands the 
temple of Mahikili looks as if it were formed by 


| nature to have a citadel built upon it. The scarp 


is quite 200 feet high, and in the old time when 
the fortifications were entire, and well garrisoned, 
the place ought to have been imp ble. 


STORY OF THE MERCHANT WHO STRUCK HIS MOTHER, 
BY THE REV. 8. BEAL. 


“] remember in years gone by, there were 500 
merchants in Jambodwipa, of whom a certain 
one was the chief, his name was Miitri (Sse-che). 
On one occasion, these merchants all assembled 
together, and began to consult how they might 
best embark on some expedition for the purpose 
of getting gain. Having agreed upon a voyage 
in a certain direction, and settled all prelimi- 
naries us to freight and provisioning the ship, 
homes, to take leave of their wives and families. 

“Now at this time, Miitri went to sce his 
mother, to get her permission and blessing ere 
he set out on the expedition contemplated. At 
this time his mother was living in retirement in 
the upper portion of the house, exercising her- 
self in religious discipline [laws of purity and 
self-reatraint]. 
‘parent’] I am about to undertake a voynge 





by sea for the purpose of getting much profit. 


I hope to return home with gold, silver, jewels 
of every kind, and so be able to minister in every 
way to your comfort, and also to that of the 
members of my family [give me then your per- 

: i and bl IE at 

“Then his mother began to expostulate with 
him, and to say, ‘Dearson! why venture your 
life at sea? ~=Surely you have wealth enough at 
home, and every comfort and necessary without 
stint. You can easily afford to give what is 
necessary in religious charity; there is no im- 
Darling son! dear son! the sea is full of perils, 








boisterous winds, hangry and croel monsters 
(jishes), evilspirits, Rikshasis, and ghouls; dear 
son! darling Maitri! all these dangers infest 
the ocean; and now I am gotting old, and if 
you leave me now, althongh as you say you 
want to return a rich mau to minister to my 
necessities, still the day of my death is so near, 
that all your pious intentions may be of little 


use to mo; stay, then, dear son! stay, to be the 


comfort of my old age! [And so she entreated 


| him three times. ] 


“Then Miitri answered : ‘ Yes, dear mother, 
but still I must go! think of the wealth I shall 
bring back, the gold and silver and jewels! think 
how I shall be able to nourish and cherish you 
in your old age, and what gifts I can bestow 


| in religions charity.’ 


“Then hic mother arose from her seat, and 
threw her arms round his neck, and embraced 
him as she cried: ‘ Darling son! dear Miitri! 
T cannot let you go; I cannot give you leave to 
risk your life on the ocean just to seek for gain ! 


| We have money enough, we have all we need at 


home! I cannot let.you go !’ 

“Then Maitri thought thus :—‘ My mother is 
cross with me,and does not want me to prosper, 
and so she forbids me go this voyage,’ and then 
he got angry, and pulling his mother to the 


- ground, he slapped (kicked) her head, and rushed 


out of the house. 

“Then the merchants having assembled on 
the coast, and offered their worship to the Sea- 
God, selected five men to superintend the various 
departmenta (as before), and set sail. Bot sad 
to say! their ship was soon overtaken by a storm, 


and broke to pieces, and all the merchants ex- 


a” 


Sarremuen, 1890.) 


cept Maitri were lost, But be, basin ae 
to a plank, after tossing about on the waves for 
a long time, was at length thrown on the shore 
of an islet called Vaisvadipa [North island or 
islet]. So Miitri, having refreahed himself with 
some wild seeds ‘and medicinal herbs growing 
on the shore, at length recovered his strength, 
and began to explore the neighbourhood of the 
spot where he had been cast ashore. At length, 
as he went on, he came to a southern division 
(fork) of the island, and there he saw a path 
leading right before him. Following the track, 
after a short distance he saw, from a slight 
eninence, a city immediately in front of him, 
shining like silver, extremely beautiful and 
glorious! it was fol! of towers and palaces, sur- 
rounded by a lofty wall, and in every respect 
perfectly adorned [with lakes, woods, censers, 
flags, etc., etc.] and calculated for the unbridled 
indalgence of love and pleasure. In the centre 
of the city was a charming palace (called 
‘Merry-joy,’) built of the seven precious sub- 

“ And now, from the inside of thecity therecame 
forth four beautiful women, adorned with jewels, 
and every ornament calculated to please. Ap- 
dressed him aa follows:—' Welcome, O Miaitri! 
let us condaot you within yonder city, there is 
no one there to interfere with us, and there is 

an abundance of every necessary for food and 
enjoyment. See yonder beautiful palace, called 
‘Joy and Pleasure,’ constructed of the seyen 
precious substances ! It is there we four live, 
we rise up and lie down as we like, with no one 
to molest ns! come then, oh Miaitri! enter there 
with us and enjoy our company without inter- 
ference, we will nourish you and cherish you 
with fondest care.’ So entering into that 
pleasant hall, Miitri enjoyed the society of these 
women, with no one (man) todispute possession 
with him. Thus passed many, many years; 
nothing to interrupt the current of his happi- 
ness. At length, after a long lapse of time, 
these four women addressed Maitri, and said, 
‘Dear Miitri; remain here with us, and go not 








to any other city.’ Then Miitri began to doubt 
about the matter, and he thought ‘What do | 


and explore in every direction, and see whether 
there is good or bad luck in store for me.’ So 


oe MERCHANT WHO STRUCE HIS MOTHER. 
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when they had a Pa Maitri 
arose, and leaving the precions tower, and paas- 
ing throngh the eastern gate, ho entered the 
garden which surrounded the city, and then 
leaving this by the southern gate, he strock 
into a road, along which he pursued his way. 
At length he saw before him at some distance 
a city of gold, most beautiful to look at, and in 
the middle of it a lovely palace called ‘ Ever 
Dronk,’ made of the seven precious substances 
and beantifully adorned. Now whilst he gazed, 
lo! eight beautiful women came forth from the 
city to the place where he stood, and addressed 
Miaitri as follows :— Dear Miitri! come near 
and enter this city in our company, there is a 
beantiful palace which we ocoupy, with no one 
to molest us, there is no lack of any comfort or 


necessary within its walls; come, then, and 


enjoy our society, whilst we nourish and cherish 
you without intermission.’ So he went with 
them, and enjoyed their company for many 
years, till at last, when they began to talk to 
him about going to any other city, his suspicions 
were aroused as before, and he resolved when 
they were asleep to explore further, and find out 
what other cities thare were, [Andso he dis- 
edyered: two cranes xobiecr he ase 
thie fh wits Chinty-twro: maide who invited 
Nauk Ail coceas oe On re- 
ceiving similar hints from these, in succession, 
he went on farther discoveries, till at length he 
uw an iron city, that appeared to him quite 
desolate, only he heard a voice constantly crying 
ont ‘Who is hungry f who is thirsty? who is 
naked? who is weary? who is ao stranger ? 
who wishes to be carried?’ On hearing this 
voice, Maitri began to consider with himself: 
‘At the other cities I found agreeable com- 
panions, but here I see no one, but only hear 
this dolefal yoice. I mustsearch into this.’ Ac- 
cordingly he entered the city to see whence the 
voice proceeded. No sooner had he passed 
through the gate, than it shut behind him, 





| and he felt that ho was alone within the walls 


and all escape cot off. On this he was filled 
with fear, his limba trembled, and the hairs 
of his body stood upright. Hebegan to run to and 
froin every direction, exclaiming, ‘Woe is me! 
lam undone! Iam rained.’ At length, as he ran 
here and there, lo! he saw confronting him a man, 
on whose head there waa placed an iron wheel, 
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—this wheel red with heat, and iowind al from | 


a furnace, terrible to behold. Seeing this terri- 
ble sight, Miitri exclaimed: ‘Who are you? 
why do you carry that terrible wheel on 
your head?’ On this, that wretched man re- 


plied: * Dear sir! is it possible you know me not? | 


Iam a merchant chief called Govinda." Then 
Maitri asked him, and said, ‘Pray then tell me, 
what dreadful crime have you committed in 
former days that you sre consirained to wear 
that fiery wheel on your head?’ Then Govinda 


answered, ‘In former days! wasangry with and | 


struck my mother on the head as she lay upon 
the ground, and for this reason Tam condemn- 
ed to wear this fiery iron wheel around my 
head.’ At this time, Miitri, self-accused, began 
to cry out and lament; be was filled with 
remorse in recollection of his own conduct, and 


exclaimed in his agony, ‘Now am I caught like | 


a deer in the spare." 


CORRESPONDENCE 

PROF. WEBER AND BABU RAJENDRALALA 

MITERA. 
1. Letter published in the Academy, Nov. 15, 1879. 

“To Babu Rajendra Lila Mitra, Calentta. 

" Hitterstrasse, 56, Berlin, 5.W.: Oct. 27, 1570, 

“ My pear Sia,—I have just received your beau- 
tiful work on Biddia Gayd, and my attention has 
naturally drawn first to your polemic against 
my ideas on the influence of Greek,.4c., art on 
India, I shall not attempt to defend them here, 
as our points of issue are so very different ; but I 
venture to call your attention toa gross mistake 
which you have committed on p. 178 note, when 
you way: ‘Pr. W. erroneously calls the mother 
Devaki, who neverhad anopportunity to perform 
the maternal daty of nursing ber child, Acvord- 
ing to the Harivanéa and the Bhdgarata Purdna, 
the child ag soon as born waa taken away from her 
prison abode and left with Yasodé, who reared it 
up, . . » Hinduein this country would newer 

a0 grostly faleify the story as to make Derakt nures 
her eon.’ Now, my dear Sir, you certainly cannot 
have read at all my paper on the Krishnajanmish- 
fami sa it stands translated in the Indian Anti- 
quary, vol. IIT, (1874) pp. 21 yf, vol. VI. (1877) pp. 
281 ff. For there you will find 

“ (1) the distinct statement that at the festival of 
Krishna's birthday he is to be represented as is 


also reprinted ia 


inted | VII"; the Babn, 
,appeara not to have re. 
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“Then a certain Yaksha, who cape anand 
over that city, whose name was Virnuka, sad- 
denly came to the spot, and removing the fiery 
wheel from off the head.of Govinda, he placed 
it on the head of Maitri: Then the wretched 
man cried out in his agony, and said, ‘Oh, what 
bave I done to merit this torment! [The 
Gdthas are to this effect.) To which the Yaksha 
replied, ‘You, wretched man, dared to strike 
(kick) your mother on the head aa she lay on the 
ground ; now, therefore, on your head you must 
wear thia fiery wheel, through 60,000 years 
your punishment shall last; be assured of this, 
through all these years you shall wear this 
wheel.’ 

“* Now, Bhikshus! I was that wicked Maitri, 
and for 60,000 years I wore that wheel for 
disobedience to my mother; so be ye assured 
that disobedience to your religious superiors 
will be punished in the same way.’ "* 


‘drinking ot his mother's breast’: Devakistanar- 
dheaya, (érikrishnapratimd) Devakistanam dhava- 
yantt (better dhayawtf): see vol. VI. 286 7; and 
" (2) at p. 285, vol. VI," yon will read the follow- 
ing statement :—* Here, again, is something very 
surprising about this representation. For while 
the legend throughout informa us that at Krishna's 
birth there was dangerin delay, that hia father, 
Vasodeva, had to carry the newly-born child im- 
mediately away to escape the dangers that threat- 
ened him, the above representation, which shows 
us the mother and child (the former, too, “joyfully 
moved") slumbering beside each other on a couch, 
presents a picture of undisturbed repose, and 
stands, therefore, in such direct contrast to the 
legend that it is difficult to suppose that both re- 
preeentations bave grown up on the same ground. 
The representation in this place appears as foreign 
aa the difference discussed above (p. 283) in re- 
ference to the locality of Krishna's birth.’ The 
| Passage quoted here rons thus:—‘It is highly 
surprising, firat of all, that, according.to these 
statements, the sititdyriham (house for a woman 
in childbirth) is to be set up like a gékulam. For 
the legend itself is quite consistent throughout in 
stating that Devakf gave birth to Krishna in 
prison. Evidently o transference has here taken 
place to Devaki of thos circumstances in which 


— A. 


bit 
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Yadéod A, who received the newly-born child im- 
mediately after hia birth, on her part gave birth to 
her own child, that magical girl who is exchanged 
with him. The reason of this, indeed, can only be 
that, from tha beginning, the celebration of the Jan- 


mdshiami feetival stood in close relation to the | 


representation of Krishna's growing up among 
cowherds, and consequently this conception en- 
tirely preponderated over the other, according to 
which he was s prince born in prison." 

“(3) These differences between the ritual of 
Krishna's birthday and between the legends of 
his birth are the very keystone of my theory of 
the foreign origin of the first. Thos you read in 
the Indian Antiquary, vol. ITI. (1874), p. 21:— 
‘The most difficult point in connection with the 
featival of the bisthday of Krishna, as we now have 
described it, lies clearly in the description, and 
particularly in the pictorial representation, of him 
as a suckling at Ais mother's breast, aud in the 
homage paid to the mother, represented as lying 
on a couch in a cow-house, who has borne him, the 


sentation of the igea ise =e contrast to the 
other representations of him—to that of the epos, 
for example, in which he appears a9 & warrior 
hero—and is, moreover, the only thing of ita kind 
in India [mark the note]. Again, the pictorial 





representation of the festival differs in zarious 


details from the usual legends sbout Krishna's 
birth in a way which it is difficult to explain. 
The enquirer is therefore not surprised if external 
grounds present themselves in explanation of this 


unique phenomenon, which give probability to — 
the supposition that we have in this festival some- | 
| of nursing her child,” as, 3, “ According to the 


thing ¢renaferred from owvtside, and retained, in 
spite of the incongruities it has given rise to, in 
the form in which it was received. And such 
grounds are, as a matter of fact, sufficiently 
BUMErods., 
* Proresson Aten. Wenen.” 
2, To the Editor of the Indian Antiquary. 

Not having seen Tha Academy of 28th February 

till o few days ago, [ was not aware that Baba 


Rijendralila Mitra bad replied to my letter of | 


27th October last. This may account for the 
delay of this; bat I think it my duty not to let 
And aa the Ind. Antiguery brought out the Eng- 
lish ¥ersion of my original paper, I hope you will 


not refuse to produce in ita columns this comple- | 


ment to it. 

The Babu is fully entitled to call the mother in 
the picture in question (Ind. Anf. vol. VI. p. 350, 
from Moor’s Hindoo Pantheon) by the name of 
Yaéoda, for, in the legend, she is the nurse 


of Krishna, (see also my remarks ov “ Yadods | 


and 2, that we European 





lactans” in my paper on the Saptaéafakam of 
Hila, p. 208); but he has no right whatever to any 
that I have “erroneously” called her. Devakf, 
or as he now puts it that I have “ deliberately sub- 
stituted Devaki for Yaéodé,” for in the ritual 
Devaki too is described as Krishna's nurse. 
With reference to the picture, therefore, both 
names are @ priori equally justifiable—the one 
not more than the other. Nor do I lay any 
special stress on the title attached to it in Moor's 
work,—not by me,—aa may be seen from my 
remarks (Ind. Ant. vol. VI. pp. 350, 351) :“no 
direct reference to the special accounts of the 


- manger in which the infant Krishna is represent- 


edat the festival ofthe Krishuajanmishtamf is 
found in it; he is neither represented as ‘asleep 
drinking at the breast,’ nor ‘ pressing,’ &e." And 
when [| continue “of the identity of the persons, 
however, there can be no reasonable doubt,” I 
refer to those doubts only which I discuss in the 
sequel, viz. of Niclas Miller, Creuzer, Guigniant— 
who on their part conceive the mother to be 
BhavAniorMiy&é. If thereforcthe Babu pre- 
fers to call the mother represented in that picture 
Yasod& rather than Devaki, he is quite 
welcome todo so. Whether she be the one or the 
other matters nothing in the end, and does not in 
the least affect the results arrived at in my paper, 
which are quite independent of the question aboud 
this picture. 

eaten ageinst ward t Wh dane 


arguments by which he vibe to support hia own 
view of it. For when he states: 2, that “ Devaki 
had no opportunity to perform the maternal duty 


Purdnas Krishna was, a3 soon as born, taken 
away from histmother,” I beg on the contrary to 
maintain, or rather to repeat, that this is a mere 
begging of the question. I never questioned at all 
that such wore the legends of the Purdnas, but I 
shewed that the ritual preseriptious for the fea- 
tival of Krishna's birthday had o diferent aspect in 
view; arid it is just this very difference of the two 
representations which serves os the basis of my 
theory of the foreign origin of the latter. Now Dr. 

Réjendralila may be quite correct in saying that 
“tothe Vaishnava there ia no scriptural authority 
higherthanthe BAdgavata Purdna,’ ‘as undoubtedly 
he is, when ho says that “it entirely contradicta™ 

my position; bat he fxils to take into account two 
thinga—1l, that I am folly aware of this incon- 
gruity,and have repeated|y noticed and commented 
upon the fact that the Bhdgavata does not mention 
thie sort of festival (see ». g. pp. 170,171, 179), 
hia are not bound 
to swear by the authority of his scriptures and 
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go our way without being fettered by so curious 
a specimen of human credulity aa the Bhdgavata 
appears to us to be. 

It utterly astonishea'me how he can still main- 
tain,and that too as requiring no commentary, 
the truth of his fourth statement ;—*“ That 


Hindus in India would not so grossly falsify the — 


story as to make Devak i nurse ber son.” From 
this daring assertion of his, I concluded that he 
“certainly could not have read at all my paper” om 
the festival in question in the Indian Antiquary, 
vols. ITI. and VI.2 Henow maintains that he had 
read it, but even at present I venture to say he 
has nof done so. Surely he can only have cast 
a cursory glance over its contenta, but he has 
entirely failed to understand it or apprehend its 
purport. Otherwies, how could ho, after alluding 
to the fanciful decoration of the lying-in chamber, 
and to the scenes which are to be presented there, 
proceed to add—“had you referred to these, you 
would have given a correct account of the cere- 
mony”? Now the very things which he derands 
here, any one who looka into the paper at the 
pages referred toby himself(vol. VI. pp. 285 ff) will 
there find; for it was the very object I had in view 
in the paper, to collect so many of the ritual texts 
on the festival as to give a most detailed and 
minute description of the different stages of it. 
And so fur os I know, [have fairly succeeded in 
doing so, for till this I have mot found much for- 
ther toadd. But,.to return to Dr. RAjendralAla's 


fourth statement as given above: it is in distinct — 


contradiction to it, that these ritual texts collect- 
sented at this festivalas an infant child lying on the 
same couch with his mother Devaki and drinking 


at her breast: thus 1, O. 0. Sa. K.—paryaiika | 
stanapdyinam, 2, B. mdtur ueange atana- | 


pdyinah; 3, Od. Sri Krishnapratindm Devak t- 
vstanam dhdeayartim (dhavaniim FP), Aro the 
anthors of these worka—the Bhavishya (i. ¢. Bha- 
vishyotiara) Purdna, the Nirnaya Sindhu, tho 
VFratdrka, the Dharmasindhasdra, the Janmdah- 
tamferatodydpana, not “ Hindus in India PF” And 
when the Babu opposes to them his personal family 
traditions nan Vaishnava, and repents that neither 
he nor his coreligionista believe in Krishna's 
having been nursed by Devak f, I beg to ask him 


how he intends to account for these ritonl pre- | 


scriptions ? I havetoadd, moreover, that they are 
fully corroborated by that excellent atandard work 
un the Vaishnava frith—the Haribhaktivildsa 
of Gop&labhatta, a copy of the Caloutta edition 
of which (Sake 1787, 4. D. 1845, pp. 716, 4to) I 
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received a fow years ago (1875) through the 
kindness of my learned friend Dr. RK, Rost, with 
whom I had seen it daring my last stay in London 
(1874). There we not only find on p. 632 the first 
of the above quotations with the remarkable vari- 
O08 reading moreover in the scholium of prasnuld, 
explained by ksharifastanf, but at p. 538 we 
read still more distinctly of Devaki os lying on 
her couch with oozing breasts (#nufapayodhardm) 
and of Krishna aa " sucking at them” (faduteanige 
stanam dhayam); and lastly at p. 536 we bave 
Devaki again giving tho breast to her son,who while 
drinking presses tho nipple with his hand,—dada- 


mdaam tu pufragya atanam | plyamdnal (read 


onar) atanam go "tra kuchdgre pdnind epriéan. 

T de not doubt in the least the securacy of the 
Babu's sees that at preaent “tho pictorial 
epresentation is not deemed on essential part 
aFiie sects ane ta it anywhere prodoced in 
Bengal on the ocoaston of the fast," but, testimony 
against testimony, there was atime when this was 
otherwise, and even that time cannot be very 
remote, for the ritual texts contain abundant 
testimony to thecontrary. Local and provincial 
habits can never silence the voice of literary 
documenta. 

Moreover, the firat of the passages quoted above 
appesra to be known to the Babu also from some 
source independent of my paper ; for after quoting 
ithe proceeds: “had you not stopped short in 
your quotation, you would have added that the 
child should be four-handed, holding = mace, a 
“age and then he adds: “ the words of the 

add. ...." Now I would 
psa Spor agtteear ey which I drew the 
passage do not contain this verse, as he might have 
easily perceived himself by comparing p. 286, 
where the text of my sources breaks off at the first 
hemistich of v. 33 with p. 280, where it continuce 
with the second hemistich of the same verse: there 
is no room left for his verse between these two 
halves, He must therefore have taken it from 
some other source not used by me.* And this 
being so, he ought certainly to bave expressed 
himself in other terms, for those used by him 
imply an accusation of my having left out some- 
thing that might have been opposed to my purpose. 
This is a very serious insinuation, asin his opinion 
“ the correct accountof the ceremony” as contained 
in this verse and in the other details which he desi- 
derates in my paper, whereas they are described 
in it with all possible minuteness, “would have 
seriously interfered with the analogy between the 
Se YAAy_OF Kyle gaan Sat ch Grint “ene e 


* By the the Haribhaktivildea has bis verse at 
eee Mea oes 
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Waiidlartaake to establish.” With tei to this 
latter point, and: particularly to this very * inter- 
ference,’ our views on the subject are really so 
entirely at variance that it is better I should stop 
short here. 


Berlin, 26th April 1880. A. Wenzn. 





THE REMNANT OF THE ORIGINAL ARYAN 
RACE. 


It is said that Major Biddulph, stationed on the 
Kashmir boundary, has prepared a report upon 
the customs, the languages, and the folklore of 
the singular communitics among whom he has 
been residing for along time. From Major Bid- 
dulph’s peculiar advantages and opportunities 
may be expected, saya the Pioneer, a complete 
account of people who are a survival of the old 
Aryans from whom all civilized mankind of tho 
present day is probably descended. Surgeon- 
Major Bellew, meanwhile, has been examining a 
few men from the cantons on the south-west of 
Dérdistin, peopled by o similar race, who in 
ane respect are still more interesting, for their 
country has never yet been visited by a civilized 
traveller. Eut in appearance and language they 
closely resemble the Dards, and, unlike them, 


have not embraced the creed of their Muhamma- | 


dan neighbours. The tongues spoken in all these 
hills are, for the most part, Aryan; not descended 
from Sanskrit, and, indeed, of earlier origin than 
that classical language. On the northern slopos 
of the mountains Parst words prevail; in the 
southern cantons some of the words resemble 
Greek, some Latin, some those of modern Europe. 
They make (and freely consume) grape wine, 
something like s crude Burgundy, Those who 
are not Musalmans believe in one God, but 
employ the intercession of minor powers, repre- 
sented by images. They aleo occasionally canon- 
ize great men whom they have lost by death. 
They are usually monogamous, oppoted todivorce, 
and strict defenders of the chastity of their unmar- 
ried girls, These latter have blue, grey, or hazel 
eyes; black hair is the exception amongst them; 


and when young, they are of such remarkable | or 


comeliness as to be in great demand in tho slave 
markets of adjacent countries, Authentic informa- 
tion concerning these interesting races cannot but 
be anxiously awaited by all who realize the nature 
of the questions involved.—(flobe, April 17. 





ton, of Glasgow, intends issuing by private sub- 
ecription « limited edition of A Treaswry of Ancient 


Arabian Poetry. It will include specimens from 


Amrulkais, Tarafa, Zohair, Lebeid, Antara, 


CORRESPONDENCE AND MISCELLANEA. 





Tides re Brasaeu: besides rN sideline from the 
well-known Bedawin Romance of Antar, by Asma’, 
who was one of the stars of the Court of Harun- 
al-Raschid. The most eiriking passages of the 
Moaillakdt which have been rendered into English 
verse by various translators will be given in the 
appendix. ‘Professor G. F. Nicholl, M.A., of Ox- 
ford University, and King’s College, London 
will furnish some critical notes on obscure pas- 
sages of Sir William Jones’ English text of the 
Moillakdi, and Mr. J. W. Redhouse, the eminent 
Orientalist, will contribute an original tramlation 
of the celebrated Poem of the Mantle, by Ka’b, gon 
of Zubeyr, son of Abi Sulmé, with critical notes, 





NOTES AND QUERIES. 

2. Paoren Nawes.—With reference to Mr, 
George A. Grierson'’s letter in the Indian Anfi- 
quary, ante p. 141,1 beg to state that in the 
Mysore Province the custom of boring the right 
side of the nostrils of the children whose elder 
brothers or sisters died soon after their birth 
prevails. Such children are called 

Gunda—rock. Hucha—madman. 
Kaltla—stone. Tippa—dunghill. 

The last name is given after some rubbish from 
a dunghill has been brought ina sieve, and the 
child placed in it. 

T learn that this custom prevails in the Madras 
Presidency also, and that the names given there 
are Gunden, Kellan, Kuppan (Kuppai being the~ 
Tami] word for dunghill), and Fanban or the 
Margosa tree. It does not appear that the mother 
herself changes her name as in Bengal, 

Asthe district in which I now live is close to 
the Southern Mardétha Country, it is probable. 
that the custom prevails there also. 


Winivan Arvancin. 
Shimoga, 23rd May 1880. 


With reference to Mr. Grierson's request at p. 141 
of the current volume of the Indian Antiquary, 
I may mention that the custom of calling a new- 
born child (after the parent has lost « first-born 








is common amongst ma 
India—including even Muhammadans. 

Any ono well acquainted with the customa of 
the natives conld add much to Mr. Grierson's 
information on the subject. 

Kupparedmi (= Sir Dungheap) ia one of the 
commonest names for such children, and they 
have the distinguishing mark of a pierced nostril 


and ear (on the right side) with a knob of gold in it. 


Other names are Chatthupullai and Ghurumiydi.’ 
Madras. B. BR. B. 


* Conf, Ind. Ant. vol. IV. p. £35; vol. VIL p. 168. 
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3. Baaswast Doce.—What is the origin of the 
term “ Brahmani Dock"? It is applied to the 
bird usually known to natives os Chakwi and 
Chakwi, scientific name Anay casarea or Casarca 
rutila, The term Brihmant ag used to qualify 
this bird is quite unknown to the natives of 
the Panjib, who can make no conjecture why it 
should have come to be used by the English. On 
what grounds is the bird held sacred F 

Ferozepore. RK. OC. Tempe. 


4. Isom Anws.—No country in the world can 
vie with Hindustan either for splendor or variety 
in the production of implements of war, as any one 
will see by paying a visit to the collection of Arma 
exhibited at the India Museum. The Hon. W, 
Egerton, M.A., M.P., bas compiled a “ Handbook” 
of thia collection; it is illustrated by coloured en- 
gravings of the choleest arms in the collection, and 
has an introdactory sketch of the Military History 
of India. The thanks ofantiquaries are due to Mr. 


Egerton for compiling this catalogue, and thna | 


bringing together in one volume, matter that forma 

5S. Nica Ficvaes.—Friar Jordanvs, (cir. 1525) 
in the 4th chapter of his Marvels, in speaking of 
Western India, says—“ There be also venomous 
animals, such a& many serpents, big beyond 
bounds, and of divers colours, black, red, white, and 
green, and perti-coloured ; two-headed also, three- 
headed, and five-beaded. Admirable marvels !" 

Col. Yule remarks on this,—that “ two-headed 
and even three-headed serpenta might be sug- 
gested by the appearance of a cobra with dilated 
hood and spectacles, espécially if the spectator 
were (aa probably would be the case) in a great 
fright. But for five heads I can make noapology.” 

The Naga stones to be seen in every village in 
the Konkan represent principally three and five- 
headed snakes. May they not have given rise to 
Jordanus’s polycephalous marvele? But if so, 
what gave rise-to the Néga figures baving som 
heads? There is one at Banavisi with five heads 
anda PA inscription in the 12th year of King 
Satakanni Haritiputa. 

THE ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. 
XII, part i. (Jan. 1880) commences with an 
article by Mr. Redhouse on “The Most Comely 
Names"—that ia, on the various epithets applied 
by orthodox Muhammadan writera to their god. 
The author gives a list of 552 such epithets com- 
piled from various previous liste, explaining each 
epithet, with references, where 
Kurin. It is abundantly evident, therefore, that 


1 The Academy, April 24, 1680, p. 310. 


, to the | 





the number of “the most comely names” has by 
no means been confined to any sacred number, 
such as 77, 99, 101, or 1,000, in spite of the frequent 
referencea to the “ninety-nine names of God." 
In Mr. Redhouse's notes to each so-called name 
will be found several interesting points of Muslem 
superstition. The next article is by Sir Henry 
Rawlinson. It is—'* Notes on a newly-discovered 
Clay Cylinder of Cyrus the Great.” Tn it he gives a 
transliteration and translation ofahighly interest- 
ing inscription, together with a usefal historical 
introduction. The cylinder records in effect an 
edict issued by Cyrus after his conquest of Babylon 
and of the reigning king, Nabu-nohid (the 
Nabonidus of the Greeks). The record gives the 
genealogy of Cyrus in the order stated by Herodo- 
tus, viz., 1, Akhemenes; 2, Teispes (Sispis); 
3, Cyrus (EKurus); 4, Cambysex (Kambajiya) ; 
o, Cyrus {Kurus) the Great. 

Mr. R. Sewell, M.C.5., follows with a note on 
Hwen Theang's account of Dhanakacheka, and 
Mr. Fergusson gives expression to the doubt with 
which he—very rightly, as it seems to us—regards 
Mr. Sewell’s proposed explanation. M. Sanvaire 
completes, from a newly discovered MS. at Gotha, 
hia translation of the interesting treatise on 
Weights and Measures by Mir Eliyi, Archbishop 
of Nesibe.* The number closes with a lengthy 
discussion as to the age of the Ajanta Caves, 
consisting ofa paper by RAjendralila Mitra, Rai 
Bahadar, followed. by a note by Mr. Fergusson. 
Dr. Réjendralila argues that certain inscriptions 

in the caves are inan alphabet that assimilates 
to that of “the Gujarit dated plates, which belong 
to the 2nd century AD.,"" and therefore these 
inscriptions fall between the 3rd century B.C. and 
the 2nd A.D. But no scholar now holds that any 
of the dates on plates from Gujarit are earlier 
than the 5th century, and they come down at least 
tothe 7th. Arguing exclusively from the age ho 
thus assigns to inscriptions in certain caves, he 


any | concludes that the paintings in others are from 


1800 to 2000 years old. Mr. trusting 


rather to architectural style and dotails in deter- 


mining the ago of the monuments, where the 
evidence of the inscriptions is so unsatisfactory, 
conclodes that the paintings in Cave No. 1 may 
be of as late a date as the firat half of the seventh 
centary A.D. 

Part ii. (April) opens with Max Miller's paper 
on Sanskrit texts discovered in Japan, which has 


| also been printed separately." The next consists of 
. Extracts from an Official Report to the Government 


of India on the islaods and antiquities of Bahrein, 
by Captain Dorand. To this are added valuable 
and suggestive notes by Sir H. Rawlinson, con- 


, See Book Notice, p. 283. 
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to the Persinn Gulf accumulated since Vincent 
and Heeren conducted their investigations, 

This is followed by “ Notes on the Locality and 
Population of the Tribes dwelling between the 
Brahmaputra and Ningthi Rivers," by the late 
G. H. Damant, M.A. The paper is accompanied 
by tables of comparative vocabularies, 


“On the Saka, Sathvat, and Gupta Eras"—a sup: 


plement to his paper “On Indian Chronology,” (N. 
8. vol. LV. pp. 81—137), by J. Fergusson, D.C.L., 
&c. takes up, first the dates of the Indo-Seythian 
inscriptions of Kanishka, Huvishka, Vasudeva, 
éc. which the author regards as dating from the 
Saka era established, he believes, “ by King 
Kanishka, who himeelf was a Saka king.” This 
is supported by the fact of Gondopharos, in the first 
century, being anterior to Kanishka, and coins of 
the time of Domitian, Trajan, and Hadrian, being 


found with those of Kadphises, Kanishka, and 


Oerke in a tope in Afghatistan. Secondly, the 
Kshatrapa coins, he contends, do not date from 


the Vikrama Sathvat, but from the Saka era, and — 


overlap the earlier Guptas, and that the Vikram 
Sarhvat was not in use till about the year 1000, 
when it was introdaced and dated from @00 yeara, 


or ten cycles before ‘the battle of Karur, assumed _ 
to have been fought in A.D. 544, in tho time | 


of Harsha Vikramiditya; and at the came time 
the Harsha era, dating 1000 years before the same 
erent, or 456 B.C., waa proposed and partially 
established. Tho Guptas he regards as dated from 
A.D. 318-19, and that the “foreign invaders” who 
overthrew them were the White Huns whom 
Kosmas Indikopleustes mentions as a powerful 
nation in the north of India, early in the sixth 
eentury. 

“The Megha Sitra” by C. Bendall, follows and 
gives the text and a translation of this late Sidtra® 
of the Mahiyina school, from the Nepalese MSS. 
at Cambridge. 

The next article is “ Historical and Archmologi- 
cal Notes on a Journey in South-Western Poraia, 
1877-78," by A. Houtem-Schindlor; and the last 
in this number ia on the “ Identification of the 
* False Daten’ of the Muslims with the Zodincal 
Light of Europeans," by J. W. Redhouse, This is 
a continuation of a paper on the same subject 
in vol. X. 

The third part, for July 1880, contains a second 
paper by Mr, E. L, Brandreth on the Gaurian 
compared with the Romance languages, in con- 
tinuation of the firstin vol. XI, In this interesting 
paper the author carefully developes many striking 
analogies existing between the forms in which Sans- 
krit has broken up into the various modern 


* Sce Bval's Qutena, p. 416 ff. ; Aviat, Res, vol. KX, p. 529. 
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taining much new and interesting matter relating 
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Prikrits, und the way in which Latin broke up into 


_ the various Romance languages of modern Europe. 


These analogies are not only very marked and 
extend to many details as between one Prikrit 
and one Romance language, but what is more 


Strikingly curious even, we find one Prakrit 


following the precise analogy in its derivations 


from Sanskrit that Italian does in its derivations 


from Latin, whilst another is in as close analogy to 
French. Takeas examples Sansk. nar-a# * man’; 
Sindhi, nar-u; Hindi, war; and compare Lat. ann- 
ws, Ital. ann-o, Fr. an; or Sans. jiho-d, Sind. jibh- 
4, H. jibh, with Lat. row-a, It. ros-a, Fr, rom; or, 
again, San. bhii-ie, Sind. bhitt-i; Hind. bid, and 
Lat. turr-ie, It. forr-«, Fr. four; &e. The next 


| Paper is by Arminius Vambéry, “On the Usbeg 


Epos," a poem in 74 cantos containing upwards 
of 4,300 distichons in the metre of the Mejnun 
Ieila of Jimi. Tt ia froma MS. in the Imperial 
Library of Vienna, and bears date upon the last 
page of 916 A. H. (1510 A. D.), and most have 
bean written shortly after the death of its atithor, 
Prince Mehommed Salih, the son of Mir Said, 
formerly ruler of Khaream. The poem celebrates 
the glories of his master the great. Usbeg Chief- 
tain, Sheibani Khdin, and from its length, the 
historical events related are bronght before us 
in such detail, and with such episodes, as neither 
Baber nor Mirkond, nor the Turikh-i Rashidi used 
by Erskine, and still leas the little Shathant Ndmek 
edited by the Russian Orientalist K. Berezin, in 
1849, can supply us, The narrative commences 
with Sheibani’s first march upon Samarkand, then 
governed by Baki Terkhain; then follow his 


| engagements with the Mirzas (as the Timurides are 


called) in Transoxinna, in which Baber plays a 
prominent part, particularly in the account of the 
siege of Samarkand, and of the troubles which the 
founder of the Mogul dynasty in India had to 
suffer ot the hands of his triumphant rival. 
After the expulsion of Baber and the downfall 
of the Mirzas, which led to the defeat of the 
Mongol auxiliaries of Baber, Sheibani crosses the 
Oxns (called Okiiz or Ughiiz by the author), and 
entera upon the long war with the children of 
Mirza Husein Baikara, and with Khosru Shih, 
the lord of Rahistin—compriaing in those days 
Badakbshan, Khatlan, Dorvos, Roshan, and 
Shignan. After the defeat and death of this 
Turkish prince, Sheibaniconclades the war against 
Kharezm, where Chin Sofi, the chief of the great 
Ada-Turkoman tribe, made a vigorous resistance, 
and inflicted heavy losses on the Uzbega, who had 
to besiege the capital of the said country for eleven 
months, and only reduced it through the indomi- 


table perseverance of Sheibani, Hore the poo 
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of Herat in 1507, and only five years after Shei- 
buni’s firat appearance before Samarkand in 1500. 

The next paper isa translation by Dr. Kern of 
the two separate edicta of Adgoka at Dhauli and 
Juugada, to which we shall bave occasion to refer 
claewhere, 

This is followed by a“ Grammatical Sketch of 
the Kakhyon Language” by the Rev. J. N. Cushing, 
of the American Baptist Mission, Rangoon, Ka- 
khyen is the Borman name for the Singpho or 
Chingpau people occupying the mountainous tract 
stretching from Upper Asim across Northern 
Burma into the Chinese province of Yu-nan. 

The last paper is “Notes on the Libyan Lan- 
guages” by Prof. F. W. Newman. 

Inthe Journal Asiatique for February, March, 
April 1880, M Clermont Ganneau continues 
his notes on “ La Coupe Phénicienne de Palestrina 
et l'une des sources de l'art et de la Mythologie 
Helléniques."—M. Maapero gives the firat part 
of a study of certain pictures and Egyptian texts 
relating to Funerals.—M. C. de Harlez gives his 
fifth paper on the “ Origines da Zoroastrisme," 
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treating of the Fravashis; the inferior evil 
genii— Yidlus, Peirikas, Kayodhes, Kngeredhas, 
Johie, ond Ashem-oghas; Mosdean eschatology; 
and Zoroaster and the legenda—M. BSauvaire 
publishes the first part of Lis Materials for the 
History of Musalman Numismatics and Metro- 
logy.— M. le Marquis de Vogué has an interesting 
note on the form of the tombof Eshminazar, king 
of Sidon, whose inscribed sarcophagus is one of 


the most valuable remains preserved in the 


Lourre, with an attempt to translate the Phienician 
legend engraved on it. This is followed by the 
first part of a masterly study by M. Senart on 
the inscriptions of Piyadasi, to which wo shall 
refer at length at » later page. The nomber 
closes with the Proceedings and Book Notices. In 
the number for May-June, M. Maspero concludes 
his study on Egyptian funerary paintings; M. 
Sanvaire continues bis * Materials"; and M. Senart 
his inseriptions of Piyndasi; while M. St. Guyard 
gives his fifth series of Notes on Assyrian Lexico- 
gmphy. The Proceedings are followed by trans- 


| lations of the Van inseriptions by M. Guyard and 


several Babylonian records by M. Oppert. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


A CowpanattveE Guawwan of THE Ga 
wi ia] reference to the Eastern 

| (Tribner & Co, : 1LeM).) 
In vols, XLL. to XLII. (1872—4) of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Beagal Dr. Hoernle brought 
out o series of essays on the Gaudinn (1. ¢., Sane 


w LANGUAGES, 
i, By Ay F. i. 


kritic) languages of N. India, which attracted o | 


great deal of attention among oriental philologists. 


‘These essays were subsequently expanded and | 


completed by the author, who by a continued and 
more matured study of the subject was enabled to 
introduce a number of modifications, corrections, 
and additions. The book at the head of this notice 
is thus the outcome of many years’ labour in this 
particular field of enquiry, and not only contains 
within a comparatively small compass a vast 
amount of information, but also shows the trained 
philologist by the scientific method and the spirit 
of incisive research by which it is pervaded. Dr. 
Hoernle rightly lays great stress on the dialectical 
varieties of the spoken languages and on the forms 
of specch exhibited by them, and claims a fall 
shore of importance for the facet that “in most 
cases ndjoining Inngnoges and dialects pass into 
each other so imperceptibly that the determination 
of the limits of each will always remain more 
or less a matter of doubt and dispute.” As the 


work waa originally intended to be a grammar of | 


Eastern Hindi, this langonge bas been allowed to 


remain the centre of the author's researches round | 





| which the other languages have been grouped 


under each subject in separate paragraphs headed 
“affinities” and “derivation,” an arrangement 
which dors not in the loast detract from the merits 
of the book as a Comparative Grammar of all the 
Gaudinn languages, As regards the important 
jinguistical resulta of Dr. Hoernle’s investigations, 
we must forbear following him through the 
laborious proceases and ingenious combinations 
by which he has been enabled to formulate them. 
The historical development of the languages is 
briefly summed up os follows :—" Four periods may 
be distinguished in the linguistic history of India. 


| First, when the Migadhtf tongue in some form 


was the only Aryan vernacular in North India. 
Secondly, when the Sauraaent tongue existed 
there beside the MAgadhti, the one ocoupying the 
north-western, the other the south-eastern half. 
Thirdly, when these were broken up, cach into two 
speeches, the W. and N. Gaudian, and the E. and 
5. Gandian, Fourthly, when these four speeches 
were subdivided into the several Gaudian lan- 


-gusges. The last period is that now prevailing.” 


Concerning their philological classification, Dr. 
Hoernto has arrived at tho following conclusions :— 
“Since Bangali and Oriya are accounted separate 

from Enatern Hindi, and Panjabi, 
Gujardtt and Sindht from Western Hindi, d fortiori 
Eastern Hindi and Western Hindi must be con- 
sidered aa distinct languages, and not merely as 


Szrrempen, 1680.) 


dialects of one and the same.” And further, “ the 
languages divide themselves into two large 
groups or two great forms of speech; the one 
extending over the Eastern halfof North-India and 
comprising Eastern Hind!, Bangili and Oriya; 
the other covering its Western half and inclading 
Western Hindi, Panjibi, Gujarati, Sindhi.” To 
the former group mast also be added Marithi as 
representative of the Southern Gaudian speech, 
and to the latter NepAll as representative of the 


Northern Gandian. By endeavouring to trace the | 


growth of these languages through ita successive 
stages, be it of development or deeny, back to the 
earlier Prikrits, the author has had to grapple 
with a mostdifficult problem. While, however, 
some of his views may perhaps appear hazardous 
and open to controversy, no one will fora mo- 
ment question that his work is of sterling value as 
a solid contribution to Prikrit philology im its 
widest sense, trustworthy alike for the linguistic 
materials it communicates, and for the sound 
principles it spplies in analysing them. Ay 





Tae VisavartjakaM. Edited by Dr. H. Oldenberg. Vol. I. 
The a. 1879. Vol. Il. The Cullavagga. 1580. 
(London: Williama and Norgate.) 


Dr. Oldeuberg did well in selecting the Vinaya- | 
pitaka for publication in preference to any other | 


portion of the sacred canon of the Southern 
Buddhists, No part of it had ever been published, 


and but few fragmenta were known from Gogerly’s — 


and Coles’ tranalations, The Finayapitata besides, 
ia important not only as containing the ecclesias- 
tical codle of the Buddhists, but also as furnishing 
an excellent insight into the state of Hindu society 
and civilization in the early centuries of Buddhism 
upwards of 2200 years ago: and for the history 


of that period it supplics more complete and — 


more valuable data than may be found anywhere 
in the wide range of Buddhistic literature. The 


Editor defines, in the Introduction to the firat | 


volume, the peculiar character of the Vinayapitaka 
as distinct from the Guffapitaka, or ethical code, 
and discusses the leading questions as to the 
origin and historical position of the work. The 
result at which ho arrives as to the date of its 
final revision is that that must have taken place 
some time before the council of Ves 411, or about 
400 B.C. His remarks on the school to which the 
existing Vinays text belongs, and on the original 
seat of the PAli language, are certainly fall of 
interest, and if his reasoning does not in every 
case carry conviction with it, it certainly leads on 


towards an eventual settlement of the various im- | 


portant questions under discussion. Tho work is 
to be completed in five volumes, two of which, 
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"have appeared. ‘Tho various Indices, added to the 


second volame, are most valusblo: and the care 
with which the text has been edited reflects the 
greatest credit on the promising scholar who is 
making these authentic records of an ancient 
priestly organization available to his fellow- 
students. 

Kk. Ei. 


Osx Saxwskerr Texts pescovenen my Jarax.” By Prot. 
F. Max Miller, 1850, pp. 46 and one plate (forsimile). 


This new pamphlet by Prof. Max Miller is a 
separate impression (from vol, XIL., N. S.,0f the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatie Sociefy) of a lecture 
lately delivered before the Society, and of which 


more or less incorrect notices appeared im the 


papers at the time. 

Tt had long been known that Chinese pilgrims 
had, in the earlier centurics A. D., taken Sanskrit 
books to China and tho farthest East, but oll 
enquiries seemed fruitless, and the diseovery now 
announced is entirely doe to Prof. Max Miller's 
unwearied exertions : a Japanese pupil at last got 


| him the text now published. All must hope thas 


this is merely the first, and that many others will 
follow. 

The text is of a Maltydna-autra termed ‘ Sukhd- 
vatfeytiha,’ and belongs to that Inter stage of 
Indian Buddhism when the early simple and 
grand iddas of that religion had been modified 
after the usual Indinn pattern. It is a mixture of 
frigid exuggeration with an Indian pretence at 
exactness, and contains a childish account of a 
heaven called Sukhdvatt, which the Buddhist 
is supposed to reach by persistent and heartless 


- formalities, and to live therefor ever, This twad- 


dle is, then, of no value, and every ono will agree 
with Prof. Max Miller in hoping that the Japanese 
Buddhists will now begin to “ purify and reform 
their religion, that is to bring it back to its ori- 
ginal form, . . a work that must bedone before 
anything else can be attempted.” 

Thus, the interest attaching to this tract depends 
on secondary inferences which may be safely drawn 
from it: these are important in their way. 

The first is: that these Buddhist treatises, even 
the latest, existed in recensions of very different 
lengths, as is the case with a large number of 
Hindu books even now. But this particular recen- 
sion, recovered from Japan, seems notto exist now 
in Nepél. 

Secondly, it may beinferred that in all probability 
it will be possible to find older MSS, in China and 
Japan than in India. Is may safely be said that 
no MS. written ono thousand years ago is now 
existent in India, and that it ia almost impossible 
to find one written five hundred years ago, for 


23-4 





most. MSS. which claim to be of that date are | 


merely copiea of old MSS. the dates of which are 
repeated by the copyists. The Sukhavati-cytha 


1s written in a northern form of Nigart which | 


belongs to a comparatively recent period, but 
many of the letters have not been copied exactly, 
and it is impossible to fix the date satisfactorily. 

Any one who will take the trouble to compare 
the facsimile plate with the corresponding text on 
p. 30 will mot fail to admire the admirable way 
in which Prof. Max Miller has restored this almost 
illegible and very corrupt text. 

In the notes (pp. 24, etc.) the Professor has 
discassed and cleared up the meaning of a num- 
ber of difficult words which perpetually occur in 


Buddhist texts, and many of which are of great | 


interest to Sanskrit students. 

On p. 7 the Professor identifies Eon kana- 
pura with the western coast of the Dekhan, but 
the presence of a forest of the Borassus palm there 
is decisive against this, as it only grows in large 
numbers in dry places; Konkanapura is 
surely Roonkanahalli, a former chief town in 
the Mysore territary. Lies 


ALISCELLANEOUS EssaTs RELATING To Ixpiax Scasyects, by 
Bran Hooghton Hi on, Esq., F.R.S., late B.0.8., &e. 
2 vols, London : Triibner & Co, 1580. 


These two volumes of Megsra Triibner & Co.'s 


‘Orientul Series’ contain a number of papers con- | 


tributed principally to the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal between the years 1847 and 1853, 
and relating chiefly to the languages and ethnology 
of the aboriginal tribes of Indin, with some other 
essaya of a more general character. The first 
Essay on the Kochh, Bédé and Dhimél tribes 
appeared separately at Calcutta in 1847, the tenth 
and eleventh on the Route of the Nepalese Mission 
to Pekin, and on the Route from Kithmindd to 
Darjiling, with the twelfth, on the Systems of Law 
and Police in Nepal, were published in the Selae- 
tions from the Records of Bengal. The short paper 
on the Native Method of making the paper called 
* Nepalese,’ ia from the Transactions of the Agricul- 
tural Society; and the Letters on Vernaculars, 
with which the second volume concludes, are 
reprinted from the Friend of India, 1848. 

* Almost all the papers,” says the editor, Dr. R. 
Rost, “more especially the longer Linguistical 
and annotated by the author himself, who has 
earned a fresh ond lasting title to the gratitude of 
all students of Indinn glossology and ethnology 
by allowing the rare and valuable Papers comprised 
in these volumes to be made generally aynilable.” 
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[Serremprn, 1880, 


And whilst the great field of Mr. Hodgson's 
labours lay in Nepél and along the northern fron- 
tier of India, it must not be forgotten that these 
essaya ore by no means restricted to that zone: 
the fifth and sixth sections of these volumes is on 
the Aborigines of the Eastern frontier, and the 
Indo-Chinese Borderers in Burma, Arakan, and 
Tenasserim, while the ninth is on the Aborigines 
of Central India, the Eastern Ghits, the Nilagiris, 
and Ceylon. Thus to students of ethnology and 
glossology in all parts of the Indian empire these 


| essays will be of interest. 


The few lithographs that illustrated the original 
papers have not been reproduced (except a Map) 
with these reprints, but a greater defect is the 
want of an Index of some sort to make the work 
more convenient for reference, 

We have already (vol. IV, p. 89) noticed the 





1, Vie ov Lioexpe ne Gavoawa le Boudha des Birmans, 
et Netioe sur les Phongyies og Moines Birmans, Par 
Monseig P. Higandet, Evique de Ramatha, vicaire 







1875. (Seo. pp. viii. and 540.) 
2. Tae Lire on Lecexp or Gavpama, thb Buddha of the 
urmeso Monks. oe 


Bishop Bigandet’s invaluable work on Buddha 
and Burmese Buddhism first appeared in a single 
volume (S24 pp.) printed at Rangoon in 1858, 
and was favourably noticed in the Calcutta Review 
in June 1859. <A second edition revised and 
much enlarged (538 pp.) appeared at the same 
place in 1566. Both these editions were out of 
print when Lieutenant Victor Gauvain prep 
his very excellent French translation of the second 
edition, which brought the work again within the 
reach of European scholars in a convenient form 
and clear type. 

Messrs. Triibner & Co. now reproduce the samo 


work ina faithful reprint of the second English 


edition! in two handy volumes, which will bo wel- 
come to English students. Buddhism in Burma, 


os in Ceylon, differs markedly from the religion 


which passes under the same name in Nepal, Tibet, 
and China: it knows nothing of the Bodhisattwas, 
Jina Buddhas, Soktis, Devts, and the multi- 
tudinous pantheon of the Mahiylina sects, and 
on this account alone deserves m special study. 
And no work founded—rather translated—from 


| Original sources presents to the Weatern student 


' Only too faithful: for it reproduces evin the misprinty—¢.g. ‘Illahabas’ in the note vol. IL p. 265. Gaovaia 


(p. 480) baa not overlooked such errata. 


Serremner, 1880.) 
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a more faithful picture than that of Bishop 
Bigandet. 

To the ordinary reader unacquainted with the 
Burmese representations of Indian names they 
will at first be somewhat confusing: ‘'Thoodan- 
dana’ for Suddhodana, ‘Pounha' for Bréibman, 

‘Radzagio’ for EAjsgriha, *Kathaba’ for Kadyupa, 
*Dezewaka’ for Jivaka, ‘Wethalie’ for Vaisali, 
*Dzetawon’ for Jetavana, ‘ Adzatatha’ for Ajita- 
fatra, ‘Manh’ for Mara, ‘Manta’ for Munda, 
* Nagata-saka’ for Nigadisaka, ‘Teandagutta' for 
Chandragupta, &c. are examples of these Bur- 
mese forms. Might it not have been worth while 
either noting the Sanskrit equivalents in foot- 
notes, or giving a table ofthem? The want of an 
Index is a great defect of these otherwise valuable 
volumes, 





], SELECTIONS FROM THE Eva-ix. By Edward William 


Lane, Hon. Dr. Lit. Leyden. Cor. Inst. Fr., &c. 
velop ogee reriged and with an Ir troduc- 
ot tion. By Stanley Lane F nl eolareed wit Traber & Co. 


2. ne hinge! remy a im the ic Mae 
lish Sir William EC. af. 
LL.D. ( pea Co, 1880, 


These two vores are similar, eae of very 
different pretensions. Sir W. Muir's very modest 
little volume of 64 pages contains thirty-five short 
extracts in Arabic with English versions. They 
are arranged according to the existing order of 
the Kordn, and are of that class which exhibit 
“arguments drawn from Nature and Providence, 
with a view to prove the existence of God as the 
Supreme Roler, and enforce His sovereign claim 
on the obedience and gratitude of mankind. The 
retribution of good and evil in the world to come, 
the obligation to follow virtue and eschew vice, 
the duty and happiness of the creature in wor- 
shipping and serving the Creator, and such like 
topics, are set forth in language of beauty and | 
vigour, abounding often with real poetry.’ “ Paa- 
sages like these,” the author considers, "can hardly 
be obnoxious to the professors of any faith; and 
there is much in them that should be weleome to 
all,” The collection intentionally avoids the special 
tenets of Islim, and may thus be useful “os | 
affording a certain basis of agreement and common 
thought, for those who come into contact with the 
Muslim world.” They might be useful in schools 
in India, and for the student of Arabic the selec- 








Mr, Lane's volume is of a very different charnc- 
ter: partly a reprint of his Selections published in 
1843, the book has almost been recast by his 
nephew. The extracts, which oocupy the second 
half of the volume, are given only in English, and 
are arranged under distinctive heads,—the first 
part (consisting of about a fourth of the whole} sets 
forth the doctrines of Islim; the second presents 


_Mohammad's versions of the history of the 


patriarchs and other personages of the Jewish 
and Christian writings. To the first Mr. Poole 
has added considerably, while he has also largely 
freed it from the commentary with which, in the 
first edition, it was interwoven. 

The original introduction, however, which had 
been abridged from Sale's Preliminary Discourse, 
has been discarded, and for it Mr. Poole hag sub- 
stituted an essay of 100 pages giving a sketch of 
the beginnings of Islim in four chapterse—(1) 
The Arabs before Mohammad, (2) Muhammad, (3) 
Islim, and (4) The Kur-An—well written and 
instructive. The volume is completed by two 
excellent Indexes, 


Meraican Taanstatiows wins pee Es sie pec Brice 


lg ei thors. By ‘By J I. Mie POLE, DOL 

LLD., Ph.D. (London ae 

Tkis volume of Raval re ‘ cs Series’ is 
the work of a well-known and conscientious scholar 
whose services to the cause of Oriental learning 
will not soon be forgotten. These 248 Mefrical 
Translations, which fill the first 196 pages of this 
volume, have partly appeared in the pages of the 
Indian Antiquary,' partly also in Religious and 
Moral Sentiments from Sanskrit Writers." and in 
three collections of versified translations printed 
for private circulation. They include also a reprint 
of the metrical pieces from the author's Original 
Sanskrit Torts, vole. I. and ¥. 

Besides occasional footnotes the anthor adds to 
his metrical renderings an Appendix of 142 pages, 
containing faithful prose translations of all tha 
pasenges versified, so that the freedom of the 
metrical version can be at once judged of ; and these 
latter are interspersed with references to interest- 
ing parallel passages in the Greek and Roman 
Classica, eapecially the Greek Dramatists, In 
addition to this, a further supplement of 30 
pages more of farther references is added, in- 
cluding a new version of the splendid hymn of 
Kleanthes, of which Cudworth remarks that “it 


is | breathes throughout a spirit of true piety and 


jost knowledge of divine things.’ anes ae 


* Poblished Messrs. Williams and Norgate, and 
noted FInd, is ant rol. IV. - LB. ‘a3: 
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eo literal os Dr, Muir's, Newman's translation of 
this hymn is go spirited, but so littl: known that 
wo give it here -— 


“ Almighty alway! many-named! Most glori- — 


ons of the deathless ! 

Jove, primal spring of nature, who with Law 
directest all things ! 

Hail! for to bow salute to Thee, to every man 
18 holy. 

For we from Thee an offspring are, to whom 
alone of mortals, 

That live and move along the earth, the Mimic 
Voice is granted; 

Therefore to Thee I hymna will sing, and always 
chant thy greatness. 


Subject to Thee is yonder sky, which round the | 


earth, for ever | 

Majestic rolls at Thy command, and gladly feels 
Thy guidance— 

So mighty ia the weapon, clenched within Thy 
hands unconquered, 

The double-edged and fiery bolt of ever-living 
lightning. 

For Nature through her every part beneath its 
impulse shudders, 

Whereby the universal sc 
which, through all things 

Proceeding, jntermingles deep with greater 
lights and smaller. 

When Thou so vast in essence art, ao king 

supreme for ever, 


scheme Thon guidest, 


Nor upon earth is any work done without Thee, 
O spirit! 

Nor at the wther’s utmost height divine, nor 
in the ocean, 

Gave whatsoe’er the infatuate work out from 
hearts of evil. 

But Thou by wisdom knowest well to render 
odd things even ; 

Thou orderest disorder, and the unlovely lovely 
makest ; 

For 2o hast Thou in one combined the noble 
with the baser, 


That of the whole, a single scheme arises, ever- — 


lasting, 


Which men neglect and overlook, as many a5 


are evil; 


Unhappy, who good things to got are evermore | 


desiring, 
While to the common law of God nor eyes nor 
vara they open,— 


* Part of his Sobactuidlin-eoata ain is this Journal, 





vol. IV., pp. 77 i. 
a 
"* Dr.” Mair characterises the —_- 





Obedient to which, they might good life enjoy 
with wisdom. 

Bat they, in guise unseemly, rush this way ond 
that, at random; 

One part, in glory's chase engag 
tending passion, 
ness forgetful, 

Others, on self-indulgence bent and on the 
body's pleasure, 

While things right contrary to these their pro- 
per action hastens. 

But, Jove all bounteous! who, in clouds en- 


od with ill-con- 





wrapt, the lightning wieldest, 


Mayest Thon from banefal ignorance the race 
of men deliver ! 

This, Father, scatter from tho soul, and grant 
that wo the wisdom 

May reach, in confidence of which Thon justly 
guidest. all things, 

That we, by Thee in honour set, with honour 
may repay thee, 

Raising to all Thy works a hymn perpetual, os 
beseemeth 

A mortal soul: since neither man nor God has 
higher glory, 

Than rightfully to celebrate Eternal Law all- 


ruling.” 


As an introduction to this volume, Dr. Muir has 
given a very careful résumé of the opinions of 
European scholars, especially Lassen, Weber, 
Windisch, Bohtlingk, M. Barth, and Monier 
Williams, on the question whether the ideas and 
doctrines of the Bhagavad Gitd are derived from, 
or have been influenced by, the Christian Scrip- 
tures,—a question suggested* by the publication 
in this Journal (vol. I1.,pp. 283—294) of a transla- 
tion of the Appendix to Dr. Lorinser’s Bhagavad- 
cried. 

We heartily welcome the issue of these Transla- 
tions, de. in a collected form. They are the moral 
gems picked ont of the vast and often impure 
stores of Sanskrit literature,’ and indicate that, 
though the moral darkness of ancient India was 
dense, thera were occasional glimpees of a light 
given to individuals, which may have helped 
some to struggle against the natural progress of 
corruption, and handed them on to times of purer 
light. They were foundations, as it were, in 
thought and in language for a better ethical 

; soil for better seed; a mporadela 


superstructure 
for the reception of the bigness truth. . 


Odd 84 Avypd. “ Many good (things) and many bad 


FD romp ploy seach muore ici im the ok religions se deee 
Strom, i 6, and 17; and 20; vi. 8, 15, and 17; vii. 3; de. 


Ocronen, 1880.) 
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VALABHI GRANTS. 
EDITED BY DE. G. BUHLER, O.LE. 
(Continued from vol. FIT. p. &6.) 


No. XV.—A Gnrast or Sintprrva L., paren 
Banuvar. 290, 

i} Neves plates on which the subjoined grant is 

written were found some years ago at 

Dhiank, in Kathiavid, and are now preserved 

in the Rajkote Museum. Through the kindness 


of Colonel L. Barton and Major Ch. Wodehouse, | 


they were lent to me for a few days, and then 
sent tothe Government Photozincographic Office, 
Poni, where the accompanying facsimile was 


Tia peuasaive of the plates is excellent, and 
the seal which shows the usual emblem and 
inscription is still attached to them. The 
letters, which exactly resemble those of the 
plates published in the Jour. R. A. Society, vol. 
XI, p. 360 seq. aro deeply and well cut. 
The number of clerical mistakes which occur is 
not greater than on other plates of the same 
dynasty. One, ladiha (Pl. 1, 1. 2) for labdha, 


appears to be owing to the substitution of a | 
| this name, and none of them is surrounded by 


Prakrit form for its Sanskrit original. 

The wording of the first or genealogical part 
of the grant is almost identical with that of ihe 
ditya’s earlier Siisana of Sathvat 286, and eon- 
tains, therefore, no new information. The kings 
of Valabhiwho are mentioned,are], Bhatirka; 
2 Guhasena, 3, Dhaerasona II.; and 4, 
the donor Siliditya I, alias Dharmi- 
ditya. Itis only to be noted that 8 § iladitya 


is the first ruler, who omits Bhatfirka’s four | 


sons. The reason probably ia that the plates 
nsed by his ministers were too small to admit 
the full list of kings, together with the obligatory 
eulogy of each. In other respects the grant 
offers various interesting points. 

Firstly, it ia dated (Pl. I, L 1) wijayaskandhd- 
edrdil Valabkipraded rahombavdsakdt, “ from the 
camp of victory pitched in or on the homba 
situated in the open space before the gates of 
Valabhi” Here it is the curious term Aomba, 
which looks like a Desi word, that offers some 
difficulty. Ihave not met with it in any othor 
grant, and I have net been ableto learn anything 
about its precise signification by inquiries at 
Vali, From the context it appears, however, that 
it must have been either a cantonment ora garden 
in which the king had pitched his tents. 








Secondly, the donee Balavarmdnaka-Vafapad- 
rasvatalanivishta-Harindthakdrita — Mahddeva-- 


paddéh (P\. Il, Ul. 2-8), “ Worshipfal Mahddeva, 


dedicated by Harinitha, and dwelling within 
the precincts of Balavarminoka-V ata- 
padra,” is very interesting. For, though we 
possess a full scoreofdecipherable and deciphered 
inscriptions of the Valabhi kings, who with two 
exceptions call themselves paramamdhesrara, 
or ‘ardent devotees of Maihesvara,’ this is 
the firat grant in which the family deity is men- 
tioned as the recipient of a royal bounty. All 
the others record donations to Brahmans or to 
Banddha Sathghas. Our grant affords yor 
that the devotion of the Valabhians to 

went beyond mere words. The place where 
the Linga, dedicated by Harinathas, apparently 
o Brahman, stood, I am onsble: fi ‘aenettadais 
Vafapedra corresponds with a modern Varodra 
or Baroda. The map of Kathinwad unfortu- 
nately contains more than a dozen places bearing 


villages called Bhadrinaka, Pushmila- 
noka, Bramilanaka,and Dinniind ka, 
which appear in our grant (PI. II, |. 6-9). 
It seems that in ancient times too the name 
Vatapadra was o common one. For the 
word Balavarmdnaka prefixed toV atapadra 
in our grant, which I explain to mean either 
‘belonging to or fonnded by Balavarman’ 
(apparently a Kelatriya), can only serve to dis- 
tinguish this particular village from other 
homonymous ones. 

The passage specifying the objects granted 
runs as follows, (PI. II, 1. 4—10) :-—Vasapadra- 
svatala evoltarasimns = vdmija-(fhosha-(easka)- 
[safka}edpyd aparatak tathd Balabhata-satka- 
eipyd dakshindlah fathé Chandrabhata- 
satkavdpyd{h]pireatah Vatapadrddevottaratah 
panchaviidalpdddvartaparisard = ©Yamalavdpi; 
fathdpara-simnt Bhadrdnaka-griimapathdddak- 
shinatah Vitakhattdyd[khattayd a] parateh 


| Dinudndka-grémopatha[thd) duttaratah Bara- 


fakamarydda[dd)purcatah (pdddvartagatenh 
sirdhah tathd dakshinastornt ddityadevapddiya 
vapyd| 4 |pirvatah Kakinnikimbi P)-mitivaka 
(miichaka ?] satkakshetrdduttaratah( to) Brami- 
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gramastimni(ay|japaraiah [ta] cvomalaiaka 
val ed |pyd pdddvartagatadvaymh pdnchanavatyd- 
[tyo |dAthoah. 


“The Yamalavapt, covering twenty- | 


five square feet and situated just within the 
precincts of Vatapadra, on the northern 
boundary, west of the wellof Va nia Ghosha, 


and south of the well belonging to Bala- | 


bhata and east of the well belonging to 
Chandrabhata; moreover (a jiald) one 
hundred and fifty square feet (in size) on the 
western boundary, south of the road to the village 
of Bhadrinaka, west of Vitakhatt4, 
north of the road tothe village of Dinna- 
nika, east of the boundary of Barataka; 
further [a field one Aundred and twenty-five 
wyuare feet in extend], on the southern boun- 
dary, east of the well belonging to the worship- 
ful deity Aditya, north of the field of the 
shoemaker (?) Kikinni (Kakimbi?), south 
of the road to the village of Bramilanaka, 
west of the boundary of the village of P us h mi- 
linaka; thus, including the well, these two 


hundred and ninety-five square feet (of fond) | 


, . [have been given]. 

The purpose for which the grant is made 
is the usual one, viz., to provide for the temple- 
worship and for the repairs of the building. 

More interesting than these details are the 
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name of the Ditaka, secbanly the executive 
officer of the district in which Vatapadra 


| lay, and the dateofthe grant. The Ditakais called 


EKharagraha, and we know from the later 
plates that Kharagraha I. was the younger 
brother and successor of SilAditya 1, who 
lifetime carried on the 
government. I have no hesitation in identify- 
ing the Dillaka with the king, and to assume 
that his employment in this responsible posi- 
tion, eventually led to his obtaining the real 
power im the State, and to “hia carrying, 
solely intent on fulfilling his (brother's) com- 
manda, like a well-broken bullock (carries the 
yoke), royal fortune on his shoulders, though (that 
fortune) might have been desired by his most 
respected elder brother, who resembled (Indra) 
the elder brother of Upendra (Vishaw).” 

The date of our inscription is Samvat 290, 
while all the other known inscriptions of 8 1] i- 
ditya L are Samvat 286. The new date re- 
duces the gap between SilAditya’s and the 
second Dhruvasena's grant of Satmvat $10 to 
twenty years, for which we have two more 
kings, Kharagraha IL and Dharasena 
Tit. It is therefore very probable that our 
grant was issued towards the end of § {lé- 


| ditya’s reign, and that he was shortly after- 
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BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.8.A. 
(Continued from p, 221.) 


I. ' 

Abulghazi tela us thot it was the fashion 
among the Turks, the Tajiks,* and other races 
to ascend no higher than the 7th generation, 
und that in giving any one's pedigree the Turks 
were wont to sny—“ we have been smiths as far 
back as my seventh ancestor,” or “seven of my 
ancestors have lived in this country,” ete.” The 
7th ancestor of Chinghiz Khin Menen-tudan 
was probably the first of his line of whom we 
can safely affirm that he was a real personage, 
and was not borrowed from the traditions and 
history of other races. The 7th ancestor was 


called Dutakun by the Mongols according to | 
Rashid and Abuighazi. This is perhaps a_ 


corruption of dolakhun, which in Mongol means 
seven 


“The Persian writers make Kaidu Khin the 


son and successor of Menen-tnudun, and not his 
grandson as the Chinese do, and they tell ua that 
ais the 6th ancestor he was called Murti." The 
word is also read yurti, burki, murti and murki.* 

Kaidn is a well-known Mongol name, and was 
borne by a grandson of Ogotai Khin, who be. 
came o rival of Khubilai Khiin. The Sagas 
apparently assign to Kaidu the son of Menen- 
tudun, the foundation of an independent com- 
munity, I have mentioned how his uncle Nachin 
carried him off to the country of Barguchin 
Tugon, where he became famous for his prowess 
and skill. 

When be grow up his uncle made him the chief 
both of the Bargut and of the Cheges or Tsekors,? 


by which name the people living on the Chikoi, — 


a tributary of the Selinga, are probably meant. 
He then determined to revenge himself on the 


Jelairs. When he marched against them ihe 


latter tribe, afraid of his vengeance, agreed to 
surrender those who had been guilty, and it 
was found they were 600 in nomber, who were 
giten up to Kaidu Khan with their wives and 
children todo what he liked with them, He 
then summoned a family council to decide what 
should be done. At thisit was urged that to 
exact a blood penalty from them would not be 
n Erdmann, Temudschin, p. 644, note 2. 

* Yurmthi, Douglas, p, 8; Hyacinthe, p. 7. 





jadicions, since they wore of such inferior rank 
to those whom they had killed, and it was 
determined that Kaida should make slaves of 
them, and that they should remain in perpetual 
servitude to his family, They increased largely 
in numbers, and as was customary took the 
name of their patrons, i.e. Kiat Mongol. They 
in this condition of servitude till the 


days of Chinghiz Khin's great-grandson, and 


each prince of the Imperial stock had 20 or 30 
Jelair families in his service." 
This condition of servitude is what Rashid 


calls Utgubughwl.” It applied only to one 


section of the Jelairs, the ancestors probably 
of the present tribe Jelaid. The greater part 
of the race remained free, and eventually moved 
westward into the Kazak steppes. Rashid tells 
us that Kaidu founded in the country of 
Bargochin a ferry for the convenience of tra- 
vellers, which from him was called Kaido 
Chonlum.* 

The Yuan-shi which refers to this fact calla 
it a bridge, and tells us it was built over the 
“little Black river” in the country of Bargu.° 
Black river is Kara-gol in Mongol, and it is pro- 


_ bablethnt the Kara-gol, a well-known tributary of 


the Orkhon, ig here meant. It is curious that one 


80 prominent in the Mongol genealogy as Kaidu 


should be altogether ignored botk by Ssanang 
Setzon and in the Altan Topchi. In. the list 
given by Pallns from the Bhodhimar, he is 
replaced by Genedugen, answering no doubt 


to Genigesy, the grandson of Kaidu as given 


in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi. 

Let us now proceed again. The Fwan-ch'ao- 
pi-shi tells us that Kaida had threo song, 
Boshinkhor Dokshin, Karakhailinkhu and Janjin 
Ortagai. Rashido'd-din calls them Baisangknr, 
Jerki Lin Gun and Joujin Urdeki.’® In the 
Yuan-ehe which says Knaidu left but two sons, 
the first of them is named Pai-sung-kbur and 
the other Cha-la-ka-ning-ur. The latter of 
whom is there said to have married his brother's 


widow, and by her to have had No-ku-cha-wur- 


tn-+te-ko, who was the ancestor of the So-chi- 
* Abalehazi, 62 and 6 ; 
, 2 alghazi, Ls and 64. 

Hyncinth p Ws f ae 
Sriginn, on ve Pia 


Ges 
Zh 


hwn, i.e. the Sijint. The Alfan Topchi and 
Ssanang Setzen only name tho first son, the 
former calls him Baisangkur Dokshin and the 
Jatter Shingkhor Dokshin, As I have said, both 
ofthem omit the name of Kaidu, and make Bai. 
sangkur the son of Khachi Kalik. We will 
revert to Baisangkur presently, 

The Yuen-ch'ao-pi-shi tells us that Kara- 
kailinka, te. Jerki Lin Gun had a son Sankun- 
bilge who had a son Anbakhai, who had a son 
Khadan Taishi. Having merried the widow of 
his elder brother, healso had by her a son Besnu- 
tai, who was the ancestor of the Besut or Baisut. 
According to Rashidu'd-din they were tho 
descendants of Jiadsi; whom he makes the 9th 
son of Tumbaghai or Tumench Khiin.? Jauji 
Ortagai according to the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi had 
sixsons :—1, Oronar; 2, Ehuankhotan; 3, Arulat: 
4, Sunit; 5, Khabturkhakhu or Khaturkhasi ; 
6, Genigesi. These are merely eponymous 
names, the father the eponymos of the Urta- 
gans, and according to Rashidu’d-din of the 
Sijint; Oronar, the stem father of the Urnant ; 
Ebuankhotan of the Kunegkiat; Arulat of the 
Arulat; Sanit of the Sunid; Kbabturkhakhn 
of the Kabteruns, and Genigesi of the Chinos. 

Let us now contrast this story with that told 
by Rashid. He calls Kaidu’s second son Jerki 
rupted by the Mongols into Liku, was a Chinese 
title meaning Great prince. On his brother 
Bai Sangkur’s death he married his widow, by 
whom he had two sons, Kendn-chino and 
Uluk-chino, i.¢, the male wolf and tho female 
were called Chinos and also Nokuz, and he 
distinguishes them from the Nokuz who came 
out of Irgench-kun." By another wife Rashid 
tells us Jerki Lin Gun had other sons, the eldest 
of whom was Surghodul-chino who was the 
father of Ambaghai Khan, of whom we shall 
have more to say presently, Ka‘du's third son 
according to him was called Jaujin Urguz, and 
he was the ancestor of the Sanjiut and Arikans 
or Ertigans."* Wo will now revert to Bai 
Sangkur, the eldest son of Kaidu Khin, who in 
his capacity as fifth ancestor was entitled to the 
style of Budakur.™* Apparently no facts are 

The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi tells us he had a son, 

= an, op, elt. p, 217—219, 645; Abulghasi, 68 
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Tunbenai Sctzen. The Yuan-shi calla him Tan. 
pa-khai, the Alfan Topehi Tonbenai, Seanang 
tzen, and Rashidno'd-din 





styled Budatu. Tunbenai Khin according to the 


| Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi had two sons Kabul Khakan 
and Sinshili. The Yuan-shi gives him six sons, 
namely Ko-tsi-ku, Hai-ke-le.tai-ko-tan, Ho-chun, 


Ha-ta-le-tai, Hos-shi-kwan, and Ho-peln Han, 


the last of whom is of course Kabul Khikan. 


Rashida’d-din gives him nine sons, whom he calls 
respectively—Jak-sn, Barin Shir-batu, Khaiju, 
Kajuli, Sam Khajinn Batkulgi, Kabul Khan, Udor 
Bayan, Budantsar Doglan and Jiadai. That is 
in the main the same eponymous ancestors of 


| Various tribes who in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi are 


made song of Menen Tudun. This variation in 
the genealogy as given by the three principal 
witnesses shows we are still in the region of 
artificial names introduced to explain ethno- 
graphic relations, and it is probable that the only 
names of actual persons in tho list are those 
constituting the main of descent of the 
Khanate. Let us now turn to Kabul or Khubilai 
Khiin, who as third ancestor was entitled Elenjik. 
We are indebted to Rashidn’d-din for Preserv- 
ing us a curious saga about him. He tells us 


that his prowess and that of his sons having 


reached the ears of the Altan Khan, i.e, of the 
Kin ruler of China, he sent envoys to summon 
him to his presence, He accordingly set ont, 
and was received with due hononra, and Was 
given a grand feast, but afraid of treachery to 
which the Chinese were moch addicted, and 
that the meat and drink might be poisoned, he 
withdrew for a while on the plea that he wanted 
repose, and then returned. Presently when the 
air was cooler, he again withdrew to refresh 
himself, and went to bathe in a neighbouring 
stream. Ho now returned again, and being 
to eat and drink voracionsly, and without show- 


iug any signs of suspicion. His immense 


appetite astonished his hosts, who declared 
that God had chosen him for a great ruler, 
since meat and drink seemed not to satisfy or 


| make himdrunk. Presently, however, the drink 


began to affect him. He approached the Altan 
Khan, and laid hold of his beard, and gave him 
a box on the ear. The Altan Khan's minister, 


‘2 Exdinn 8 Pr Bi; Abalghasi, 68, 
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who was witness of this, was greatly angered, 


and was for punishing him then and there, — 
but baving become somewhat sober, Kabul 


apparently apologized, saying that it was his 
hand which was .to blame, and not himself, 


for his will had not followed his hand."* 
According to D'Ohsson's reading he demanded 
to be punished.** The Altan Khin who thought 
that if he exacted punishment he would bring 
the revenge of his people upon himself, dissem- 
bled his anger, and having selected from his 
treasury a silken garment embroidered with 
gold threads, a crown, s gold decked girdle and 
other presents, presented them to him on his 
departure. His minister argued, however, that 
he had not done well in letting him thus go. 
He thereopon sent a messenger to recall him, 
and as he refased to go, a second messenger 
with a posse of troops was sent to compel him. 
When they arrived at his camp be was not at 
home, but one of his wives promised that on 
his return he, with his sons and danghters, 
would comply with the emperor's wish. As the 
messenger was returning home he encountered 
# min attended by somo slaves whom he recog- 
nized as Kabul, and thereupon seized him and 
carried him off. In roule they put up at the 
house of a Saljint, who was a friend of Kabal 
Khin's. He supplied the latter with a horse 





which he said was as swift as the lightning or | 


the wind. hae de a epg Meratrendeotitny 
pursued the messenger of the Altan : 
who did ft overtake him however till he 
suer with marked hospitality, gave him a beau- 
upon by his young wife Mcti. Meanwhile, 
however, he summoned his dependents, his sons 
being away, and told them that ho had become 
weary of life since he had been pursued by the 
Chineso messenger. He called upon them to 
kill him, saying that if they did not do so he 
would commit suicide. Thereupon they fell on 
soon after fell ill and died."" Nothing of this 
appears in the Yuan-ch’ao-pi-shi. On turning to 
the Chinese annals dealing with the Kin dynasty 
we find certain obscure notices which apparently 
refer to these events. In the Ta-hin-inwochi we 
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are told that during the reign of the Emperor 
Tai-tsung, whose Tungusic name was Ukunai, 
and whose reign was in the interval 1125—Il19/, 
a great number of the Mongku became subject 
to him, but in the next reign, te. 1138—1140, 
they became rebellious.’* De Mailla, who trans- 
lated the Kang-mu, states that about 1135 the 
Mongols began to be very powerful and a 
menace to the Empire. We are told they could 
geo by night as well as by day, and thet they 
wore cnirasses made from the hides of fish 
which were preof against arrows. Towards 
the end of that year the Kin Emperor sent his 
General Hushaku against them.” Hushaku 
was not successful but bad to retire. His 
retreat was the signal for the advance of the 
Mongols: who captured many of bis people, and 
followed him as far as the district of Hailing, 
where, having ventured on an engagement, his 
army was cut in pieces, Another and more 
formidable army was sent against them. This 
was apparently in 1139. These extracts 
probably refer to the reign of Kabal Khan and 
to the feud he had with the Kin Empire. Ac- 
cording to Rashidu’d-din, Kabul Khiin married 
Goa Khuaku, meaning the Fair Khuaku, who be- 
longed to the Turkish tribe of the Kongurut, 
of which we shall have much to say presently, 
By her he saya he had six sons, who were called 
Kiat. Abulghazi says the Mongols call a 
torrent which comes down from a mountain 
kian, which word originally meant rapid or 
impetuous. The pluralof tian is kiat,” and 
we are told the sons of Kabul Khin were 
so called becanso of their impetuosity. The 
name Kian or Kaian, however, was doubtless 
of much older date, and designated in the old 
legends one of the two primitive stocks of the 
Turks. Ono ofthe two brothers who ruled them 
in their primitive home in Irgenchkun was 
called Kian, and his descendants Kiat. Kiat 
was the special name of the family of Chinghiz 


The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi tolls ua that Kabul had 
seven sons, in which it is followed by the 
Yuan-shi ond Ssanang Setzen. These agree 
generally with the names recorded by Rashid, 
and are as follows:—Ukin Barkhakh, Bartan 
Bigbador, Khutukhu Mangur, Khutula Khakan, 
Bahai, Astierte Nachrichten von Mongolen und 
en, 17. 10 Tio Mail ) 


a ; rol. VILL, p, 615, 
“Id. p. 620. = Abulghan, 71. me 
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Ebulan, Ehadan*® and Todayan Uchigen.™ 
In the Yuau-shi'the names are given as 1, Ughin- 
pa-la-gha-gha; 2, Par-tan; 3, Hwa-to-lu-mi-niur; 
4, Hwo-lu-la-khom; 5, Ho-tan Pator; 6, To-tuan- 
wo-chi-kin ; 7, Hwo-lan-pa-tur. Tho Yuan-ch'ao- 
pi-shi tells us that although Kabul Khin had so 
many sons, he did not leave his Empire to any of 
them, but left it to An-ba-khai, the chief of the 


torahip," to coin a phrase ; the Mongols proper 


no doubt remained subject to their own royal | 


stock. 
It was about this time that the long feud 

commenced between the Mongols and Tartars 

which had such serious consequences later on. 
The Tartars here mentioned, to whom the 


name Tartar properly belonged, were, it would — 


seem, formerly the suzernins of the Mongols, 
who were in consequence sometimes referred to 
as Black Tartars, i. ¢. subject Tartars, They 
consisted according to Rashidn'd-din of about 
70,000 families, who lived in the neighbourhood 
of Iake Buyur in North Eastern Mongolia. 


The Fuaw-eh'ao-pi-shi also places them on tho | 


river Orshin which connects the Inkes of Buyur 
and Kuolon and on the Olkoi further south, 
and they seem in fact to have held the northern 


part of the Kingkhan range. I have discussed | 


the orthography of the name Tartar in a long 
note to the first volume of my work already 
cited.“ Thoy are first mentioned by the Chinese 
historian Gheaou-yang-sieon who lived 1007— 
1072, and who tells us they were descended 
from the Mo-ho of whom they were a section, 
and that their country was situated to the 
north-east of that of the Hii and Khitan. 
We are told further that the Mo-ho having 
been attacked by the Khitans were dispersed ; 
one portion submitted to the Khitans, another 
sought refuge with the Pohai to the east, while 
the third took refuge in the In-shan mountains, 
and adopted the name of Taché, which was the 
original form of the name Tartar in the Chinese 
Annals." The Mo-ho were the Tungusic tribes 
of Manchuria, from whom the Kin Tartara and 
the modern Manchus sprang. Hence it follows 


that the Tartara were in fact very near relatives — 


of the modern Manchnus, bat we may get even 
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nearer than this to their real affinity. Their 


name as I have argued is equivalent to no- 


made, and is probably derived from their 


dwelling in movable yurts or tents. Such a 
yurt is called Tofara-bu in Manchu, and is 
derived from the Tungusio word fafa or /artar, 
meaning todrag or pull, anda tent or house 


|. shelter is still called fatan or tata."* Now tho 
Taijut. This doubtless refera to the “Impera- | | 


Daurians, who, so far as we know, sprang from 
the very country of the old Tartars, and thence 
overspread the district east of lake Baikal called 
Dauria, have their name formed out of the same 
element. They are called Da-urs or Ta-gori. 
Da-ur, we are expressly told, means the 
aquare hut which prevails with the tribe, and 
I have small doubt that the Daurians are in fact 
the descendants of the Tartars proper of early 
Mongol history. Rashidu'd-din tells us they 
were divided into six divisions, but if this 
statement is reliable two of the six were pro- 
bably of subordinate rank, for, as we shall show 
refers to the four hordes of the Tartars, 

We will now turn to the feud which aroso 
between the Mongols and the Tartars. Goa 
Khusaku Kabul's wife had a brother named 
Sain Tegin, i.e. the Good prince. The latter 
having fallen ill, a Tartar Shaman or Kam 
named Jerkil Boduya was summoned to treat 
him, The patient died notwithstanding the 
hocus pocus of the Shaman. The latter was 
sent home, but not long after was put to death 
by the relatives of Sain Tegin. A struggle 
ensued at a place called Beran Segdan. (?) In 
Motor Behadur, in which the latter was badly 
wounded, and remained Aors da combai for a 
whole year. On his recovery the straggle was 
again renewed at two places named Ula [lak 
(7) and Ker [lnk (?) in which the Mongols had 
the best of it."’ These struggles were renewed 
Meanwhile difficulties arose in another direction. 
As we read inthe Yuau-ch’ao-pi-shi the Khakan 
An-ba-khai, who was the special chief of tho 
Taijots, had given his daughter in marriage to 
a chief of the Tartars, who lived on the river 





" History of the Mongols, pp. 702 and 708. 
'' Erdmann calle these two Buleh Atangenut and 
Gera Halgennt. I hare licen the orthography of 
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Orshin, As he was escorting her himself he 
was seized by the Tartars, who doubtless 
deemed it a good opportunity for revenge, and 


by them was handed overt to the authorities of 


the Kin empire, who also had a grievance against 
the Mongols. Rashidu'd-din in reporting this 
event makes ont that An-ba-khai had gono 
to the Tartar country to fetch home his own 
bride.” The former authority says that as he 
was being carried off he bade a man named 
Barakhashi of the tribe Baisut, who was re- 


turning home, go and tell Kutlogh Khin and | 


his own son Khadan Taishi to revenge him, and 


drawing his illustrations from the ase of the | 
bow, he told him to entreat them that even if 


they had to wear out all the nails on their ten 
fingers in the work to do so. Rashid reports 
this part of the story differently. He says that 
An-ba-khoi, as he was being carried off, sent 
one df his slaves named Bulghachi to tell the 
Kin Emperor that it was o buse thing to put 
him to death when he had been treacherously 
captured and surrendered by others, and that if 
he did so he would draw upon himself the 
revenge of all the Mongol tribes. The Altan 
Khan ruthlessly bade the messenger take post 
horses, and go and tell his people that An-ba-khai 


was going to be executed by being nailed down | 


to a wooden ass. He accordingly set ont, but 


when he came to the land of the Durbans,” | 


they refused to give him the necessary horses, 
and paid no heed to his reproaches, so that 
presently his Chinese horses having broken 
down, he had to go on foot. When he reached 


home he reported what had happened.“ Tho — 


process of nailing people down to a so-called 
wooden aaa, flaying them, and then hewing them 
limb from limb, waa a well-known punishment 
of State criminals in China (see Stanislas Julien 
l'Orphelin de la Chine, pp. 127 and 128).™ 
Beside An-ba-khnai, Ukin Barkhakh, the eldest 
son of Kabul Khan, was also pot to death in 
this fashion, and it was the execution of these 
two chiefs which was made his chief ground for 
attacking the Kin empire by Chinghiz Khiin. 
Ssanang Setzen hag a curious statement that 


in a struggle which ensued between the sons of 





Kabal Khan and of An-ba-khai they were all 


meant, Darban means and the word doubtless 
lp mney a sain ope of Turtars; tho 
have been made a separate tribe by Haahid by mistake. 
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killed save a son of each. I cannot find a con- 
firmation of this story elsewhere, but it is 
singular that Kutlogh Khiin, the son of Kabul, 
and Khadan, the son of An-ba-kbai, are the only 
two of the many sons of the two chiefs who 
cecur in the sueceeding story, and it would 
seem that their brothers were in fact dead, 
while it is very certain that there was a rivalry 
for supremacy between the two families. Re- 
suming our story, we are told in the Yuan-ch'ao- 


pi-shé that when An-ba-kbai was carried offand 


put to death, the Taijut tribe met together 
on the banks of the river Kborkhon, and elected 
Kutlagh as their leader, «. ¢. as EKhakan or 
Imperator. Palladius by this locality under- 
stands the low ground on the river Onon, but 
this is doubtful, for the Onon ia very frequently 
mentioned by its proper name in the Yuan-ch'ao- 
pi-shi: bat we shall hear again of this name. 
Kutlugh Khin is so called by Rashidnd’-din. 
D'Ohsson mistakenly calls him Enubilai.” It 
would seem that his elder brothera were now 
dead, especially Bardan Baghadur, and con- 
sequently according to the Mongol law of sne- 


cession by which brother succeeds brother he 


became the heir to the throne. He waa directly 
the ruler of the Mongols, and apparently “ im- 
perator”’ of the forces of other tribes, including the 
Taijut, Kutlogh was a famons hero of Mongol 
romance. His voice, we are told, could be heard 
behindseven hills,and was compared to the thun- 
der in the mountains. His grip was like that of 
a bear, and when he chose he could break a man 
with his brawny arms like breaking an arrow. 
He would haul whole tronks to make op his 
fire on winter nighis, and would lie asleep 
beside it more or less unconscious with drinking, 
heedless of the cinders and sparks which fell 
on his naked body, mistaking the burns for 
the bites of insects, and turn over to sleep 
again. At his meals he could demolish a whole 
sheep and a huge skin of kumis or fermented 
mare's milk, and still was not satisfied.“* He was 
in fact the heroic colossus and Hercules of 
Mongol legend. He beaded the army which 
marched against China to avenge the deatha of 
bis relatives. On this occasion he was accom- 
panied by his nephew Yessukei, the son of Bar- 

™ Erdmann, op. cit., pp. 555-6, 

™ Erdmann, op. cit., p. 627 note, 

* Erdmann, op. cié., pp. S54-5. 
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dan Baghadur by Khadan Taishi, the son of © 


Anbakhai, and by Khadan'sson Tuda. Hashid- 
n'd-din tells us that in this struggle the Mon- 
gols won a complete victory, and returned with 
a great booty, 
with some of his warriors engaged in hunting, 
and got separated from his companions. 
When the Durbans™ heard of this they went 
aguinst him, killed his companions, and compel- 
led him and his horse, which had the speed of 
lightning, to take shelter in a marshy place. In 


this bog he sank, but springing from his horse's — 


hack, and gaining solid ground, his pursuers, 
it is said, disdained to touch him, remarking 
“What can a Mongol do without his horse,"** 
and thereupon withdrew. He succeeded how- 


ever in recovering his horse, which he dragged 


out of the quagmire by its mane, and went on 
his way homewards. His people there had 
made up their minds that he was lost, and 
Rashidu'd-din reports how his nephew Yes- 
sukei prepared the funeral meats, and took 
them to Khadan Taishi and his son Toda and 
to Kutlugh's wife. The two former began to 
wail terribly, but the brave wife on hearing 
what the cause of their grief was, bade them 
not distress themselves that he whose voice 
waa like the thunder, and who could hug men 
like a bear, waa not likely to be undone by the 
Dorbans, and he did in fact shortly sppear 
riding on a stallion which he had carried off from 
the Durbans, and driving a number of their 
fillies before him. 
with eggs of the wild geese which he found 
in the steppe, and rodo barefoot. The funeral 
feast was now converted into another kind of 
festival, and Kutlugh’s wife triumphed greatly 
in boasting that she knew her good man would 
not be killed by these poltroons.” 

On turning to the Chinese notices for con- 
firmation of these doings, we find it stated in 


the Kanymu, under the year 1147, that the | 


war between the Kin Empire and the Mongols 
still continued. The son of Talan who was a 
Kin general named Chinghoa-tu-lang, and 
whose country bordered on that of China, 
incensed at his father’s death, deserted 
the side of the Kin, and joined the Mongols, 





As he was retiring Kutlogh | 
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and increased their power so much that the 
general Uchu, who on his return from Pien 
leang was sent against them, was compelled to 
make pence with them, to cede 27 forts north 
of the river Si-ping to them, and to undertake 
to pay them annually a certain number of 
cattle and sheep and also grain. He wished 
to give their chief the title of Mong-fu-kne- 
wang, but he refused it, and himself adopted 
the style of Emperor of the great Empire of 
the Mongols, and he was styled Tsn-yoan-wang- 
t.™ The Ta-kin-bwo-cht says nothing about 
these events, but merely reports that the 
Mongku, having obtained matiy Chinese and 
Khitan boys and girls either in war or other- 
wise, who had coalesced with them, had gradual- 
ly becomeaccustomed to the use of cooked meats, 
and become a great nation under the name 
of Ta-Mongkn-kuo, t. ¢. the Kingdom of the 
great Mongols.” These extracts seem to me to 
clearly refer to the reign of Kutlogh Ehiin. 
The Si-ping of this notice was the Eernlon 
which now became the frontier between the 
Kin Tartars and the Mongols, It would seem 
from the Chinese notice translated by Vasilief 
that the Kin ruler gave up to the Mongols the 
fortresses he had north of the Kerulon. He 
says he also agreed to pay tribute. According 
to Vasilief the title which the emperor wished to 
confer on Kutlngh was Ao lo Bochielie, which 
he deems a corraption of Du-Bo-chielie, meaning 
the great minister.*° 

cording to the above passage it would seem 
farther that it was about the year 1147 that the 
chief of the Mongols first adopted the style. of 
‘Mongol Khin.' What then ts the meaning 
of this name ‘Mongol f* Schmidt explained it 
as derived from Mong, meaning ‘brave, daring, 
bold.’ This etymology is acquiesced in by 
Dr, Schott,’ and I adopted it im the first volume 
of my work on the Mongols.** But I am not 
now by any means certain of this view. Ina 
recent number of the China Review there is a 
note by M. Deveria, which is singularly in- 
teresting. He quotes a passage from the 
Chinese work [aany- -pou-teieun-yu-ngan in the 
terms following —“ The expression Mung-kn- 
urh is used in the markets to signify silver (cash). 





38 Bchat! f. 17. 
 Beresine, OP toi din, vol. TT., p- 185, note 39, 
Seteen, p. $90; Journ, Asaf. let ser., 


" Tide op. cif. page 27. 
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In the national language Mungku means silver. 
It is by contradistinction with the Gold 
Empire that this title “ Silver’’ was adopted."** 
This is very interesting. There can be no 
doubt that in Mongol the name for silver is 
MungguorMonggu. Now itis singularly curious 
that the two dynasties which succeeded one 


another immediately before the Yuan or Mongol | 


dynasty, namely, those founded respectively by 
the Khitans and the Niuchi or Jurchi gave 
themselves names derived from two metals. The 
former styled their dynasty Liao, i.e. steel, and 
the Intter Kin, te. gold, and it would be consis- 
tent if the Mongols were similarly to designate 
their dynasty from the metal silver. There 
would be even a greater reasonableness in their 
doing so, for their country was very rich in 
silver. As Isbrand Ides long ago stated, “ the 
river Zerebrenski, which falls into the Argun 
about tight miles from Argunskoi is called bythe 
Mongols Monga-gol, ‘.¢. the silver river, because 
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weresilver mines out of whichthe Ninchoners, 
i.e. the Kin Tartare and the Mongols, dug great 
quantities of that metal, and great numbers of 
pits in which the metal was melted are at 
present to be seen."“* The old traveller tells us 
the mines having been long disused had fallen in, 
but he took a piece of the ore back with him to 
Moscow. If he had known of this river it would 
have strengthened the contention of Banznrof, 
which I do not by any means adopt, that the 
word Mongol was derived from mon-gol, # 
river, and, as he contended Saljiut was from a 
Salja-goland Olkhonut from Olkho-gol” The 
silver mines and graves in the old Mongol 
country are described in some detail by other 
travellers.“? These facts make it not impro- 
bable that the name Mongol is in fact derived 
monggu, ‘silver,’ and that it was applied 
about the year 1147 as stated in the Kangmuw. 
We will now tabulate the genealogies we have 
discussed as given by the principal autho- 











1 Ko-tsi-ku 2 Hai ki li tei ko-tan 


3 Hau-chon 





formerly about two miles np the stream there | rities. 
The- Yuan-ch'ao-pi-ahi. 
Khiidu Khin. 
Boshing khor Dokahin Reka Fini Jaujin Ortagni 
Tunbenai Sakkurbilge Besutai Oronar Khuankhotan Arulat Sunit Ehabturkhaku Gecines 
Beizan 
i ee | 
Kabul Khakhan Sinshili © Anbakhai 
Uhief of the Taijut 
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Ukin Barkhakh, Bartan Baghatur. Khutuktu Muongur. Khutola Khakan. Kholan, Khadan, Todayan Uchigen. 
The Yuan Shi 
Hai du 
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Tun-pa-kho Chai-pur-kan-nu-ur 
Tun-pi-nei Ni-kn-cha-wur-ta-ti-ko 


ancestor of the Bijiut. 





Ho-pu-la 


| Hata-le-tai Hor-shi-kwan 
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Na-ko-hor © Ko-huo-la-ko-li-tan Ho-chan Ha-la-ln-tai Ha-ta-li-chi |§ Ho-po-lo-han 
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ma-nacr Hor-lar-an Hao-tan-pa-tur To-to-ngo-che-si “Hu-lan-p 





J 
Hoi-tsin-pa-le-ko  _Par-ta-ma Hu-tu-ko- 





also called aleo called also called also called —_ also called also called also cal 
Ugh-in-pu-la-gha-gha Par-tan Hwa-tu-lo-mi-niur Hwa-lu-la-an Ho-tan-pa-tur To-tunn-wo-chi-kin Hwo-lan-p 
* China Review, vol. VII. p. 282. ; “* Erdmann, T that hs | 
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BOMBAY BEGGARS AND CRIERS. 
BY K. RAGHUNATHUI. 


As elsewhere, Indian gave birth to men of 
wealth and position, and numbers of these 
people fed, clothed, and even bore hardships on 
account of their beggars. The result was that he 
who gave most died leaving behind him the 
greatest number of beggars." The practice of 
alms-giving has existed from a very early age, at 
least from the time of Manu. Nearly atenthofthe 
population have been beggars, and instead of 


being ashamed of this, beggary is deemed a con-— 
dition worthy to be sought after and followed. — 


There are even some among this clasa of people 
who will not go to the trouble of seeking charity, 
because they know they will be provided with 
the necessaries of life by people who look upon 
them as having sacrificed themselves for somo 
social end, for— 

“ Brother, we have become a Gosivi, and aban- 


doned everything. 
Patel build us here a chapel, bring plenty of 
bhdng and tobacco, 


Provide daily food for me, and send a sister 
to serve me.” 
Thus these worthless and degraded members 
of society are.encouraged in idleness by the ready 
supply of their wants. What is the use of 
! Mr. Goplilréo Hari’s Bhikehuks, p. 17. 





labour, the beggars say, why work hard and get 
half a loaf, why not follow beggary as @ pro- 
fession ? In Baniras, if a boy is told by his 
parents to go to school, his reply will sometimes 
be that, if again told to do so, he will join some 
of the many alms-honses (avnakshatras).* And 
when Khanderio Gaikvig died, an immensu 
number of fagirs sat lamenting his death : they 
said that the Mahirija had induced them to beg, 
and now he was dead, and there was nothing left 
for them whereby to obtain their maintenance. 
The Bombay beggars may be divided into two 
classes, the religious and the non-religious ; they 
may also be subdivided into the Hinda religions 
and non-religious, the Musalmin religions and 
non-religious, and others. The Hindu religious 
beggars are Vaishnavas, Saivas, and the abomin- 
able Sdékfas, adorers of the goddesses. These 
classes may be distinguished by the kind of 
rosaries they sometimes carry,and by the marks 


on their foreheads, temples, arms, chest, and 


omen, which they eitherstamp with a wooden 
form for the purpose, or burn the skin with 
heated metal plates; and the Sdktas by the ap- 
plication of red stuff to their foreheads between 
the eye-browa. 

--® ‘Mr. Gopllrfio Haris Bhikshuls, p. 17. 
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To givea list, says Beveridge," of the severitics 
practised by the beggars would be to enumerate 


almost all the imaginable modes of torture; _ 


keeping the palma of the hands closed till the 
nails grow into the flesh on one side and re- 
appear on the other; creeping along in twisted 
forms till permanent and unnatural distortion 
is produced; holding the arms upright. till 
they lose their power of motion and become 
shrivelled ; hanging over slow fires; burying in 
aliving grave with only asmall aperture to 
prevent suffocation; such are only a fow of the 


modes of tormenting displayed by beggars who — 


infest the country and extort alms either by the 
commiseration which their sufferings excite, or 
the desire to be rid of their filthy and disgusting 
presence, Naked bodies smeared with ashes 
of cowdang; hair hanging in locks matted 
together with filth; sometimes with living 


reptiles concealed in them; human skulls filled | 


with filth; and human bones strung round the 
neck,—are among the devices used by those who 
are ambitious of the honour and greedy of the 
profit which it too often commands, The follow- 
ing abstract of an account will show how some of 


these beggars do penance.* ‘Atten years of age,’ | 


says the narrator, ‘ Igave myself up tomeditation 
and mortification, at twenty Ileftmy home and 
lived inacell doing penance for twelve years. 
Vermin or worms gnawed my flesh, of which the 
marke still remain. When the Rija opened the 
door of the cell, I said ' Either take my curse or 
prepare for me a bed of spikes,’ which the Raja 
did, and this is the one I occupy. During the 
four months of winter I travel on this bed, 
while night and day water is let fali upon my 
head. For thirty-five years I travel on this 
bed, which is pulled by my disciples. At Surat, 
Collector Boddam built a house for me and pro- 
vided me with something to subsist on.’ 

Hindu non-religious beggara of all classes 
are fonnd begging in Bombay—Brihmans and 
Sidras, Mings, Mbiirs, and Dhedas, principally 
the lame, the blind, the deformed, the leper 
and the decrepit, who prefer street-begging 
because their gains ‘are large, and they have 
liberty to rove about and indulge in the luxuries 
of life. 

The Musalmin religious beggars are known as 


Jalils, Madiris, Rafais, Banavas,and Safis. Of 


intory of India, vol. IL, p- 44 
# Aniatie pas vols Vs ps 50. 
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these the last two closely resemble their Hindu 
congeners: they are known by the names of Tari- 
kat, Sharikat, Marphat, and Hakiket, and their 
chief is called the Sarguro.? They use rosaries 
of beads, practise jap fap, and apply ashes to 
their persons. Those of them why do not marry 
are held in high estimation; seme marry and 
have families, The Musalmin non-religious 
beggars ore like those of the Hindus, they 
follow the profession of mendicants because 
their gains from it are large. As an instance 
the following from the Intlian Statesman well 
illustrates the fact :—' A curions instance of the 
life led by some of the Musalmin mendicants 
was revealed by the researches of the officers 
of the Small Cause Court, Bombay. It would 
appear that a bailiff executed a writ of posses- 
sion against a tenant, a Fagir, by name Sayad 
Ebrahim Sihib. The bailiff on entering the 
room was nearly stifled by the stench arising 
from filth in the shape of dead rate, dead 
fowls, a dead dog which was packed in a tin 
fiddle-case, ond heaps of dust and cock- 
roaches, living and dead. Money was found, 
in bank notes, silver and copper to the extent 
of Rs. 2,500, Surrounded by all this filth, 
with about nine or ten dogs for company, he 
looked on with a sad eye at the cleaning process, 
and begged to have his dead dog restored to 
him," 

The Bombay beggars generally start on their 
business in the mornings, and beg from early 
morn till one or two o'clock; and in the evenings 
from three tilleleven at night. In the mornings 
they are given uncooked rice and in a few cases 
money, but in the evenings money and scraps of 
food are offered to Ming, Mhiir, and Dhed 
beggars. These, the most wretched of the class, 
beg only in the evenings, after people have had 
their meals, for the remains offood. They are not 
satisfied with what they get by begging, bot 
they alac mke op the spots where the dinner 
plates and fragments of food are thrown, and 
lick the plates along with dogs and cata; the 
dogs barking at the beggar and the beggar 
driving away the dog with one hand and eating 
with the other. This isa most pitiful sight to 
look at. These beggars go with baskets and 
pieces of cloth, in which they collect the 
Temains, and after eating a sufficient quantity 


* Mr. Goplirilo Hari's Bhikshuks, p. 16. 
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eell the remainder to their more unfortunate 


brethren. The rice which the beggars collect — 


they either sell to their customers at their 
houses or in the beggar (bhikdr) bazar, where 


they sit in rows with their goods spread on | 


pieces of cloth in front of them for disposal, 

Parsts, saya a writer in the Bombay Quarterly 
Review," do not allow the infirm, the helpless, 
the indjgent, or even the unfortunate of their 
community to loiter about the streets or to 
beg from door to door, bnt they are cared 
for by the Piirals themselves. No Piral knows 
experimentally the humiliation of asking alms. 
None deprived of the power to work, none left 
destitute, bas his misery aggravated by the 
apprehension of being reduced to ary 
However helpless, food and raiment at least, 
anda place to dwell in, he can always find 
amongst his own people. 

Then there are what may be termed reform- 
ed beggars—men, women, and children of all 
castes and creeds, (of course with the exception 
of the Parats,) and sometimes termed ‘ wrk.’ 
There are the sick-lork, the fire-lurk, and 
petition or arja rélds, There is no law as to 
who shonld assume the garb of a beggar. Hut 
any one that wishes may follow the profession 
without restriction. There are young and old, 
the poor and some that are well off, the diseased 
and sturdy, impudent, stout healthy fellows 
who follow this miserable profession with great 
pride, and if one, says a writer in the Native 
Opinion, has the stump ofan arm or of a leg to 
parade, he does so in the most conspicuous 
manner, with the idea that the public is bound to 
feed him, Others will lash their bellies, ex- 
claiming in English, ‘Mamma no money, no 
kidnd ;—showing their naked stomachs, ‘ look 
belly, mamma ; two eye blind mamma ; give poor 
manone pice pape.’ And again, ‘ Mamma nurse 
chiota bdbd, mamma nurse blind bibd. But of 


late moch of this noisy beggary is put down by © 


the executive police, and there’ are not to be 


seen now-a-days, os ten years ago, rows of 


beggars lining both the sides of the Esplanade 
road and other public streets. The number of 
these beggars, aye a writer in the Bombay 
Quarterly Review,’ would inundate Bombay 
but for the longing which thoy feel individually 


or in numbers of visiting their homes. Generally 


* VoL IV, p. 287. 





the gains of a season are sufficient to take 
them to their native village, and maintain them 
there for some time amongst their relations. 
Yet for all this, Bombay has » pauper population 
which contributes largely to swell the number 
of beggara in her streets. The peculiar views 
and feelings which the mass of the native com- 
munity entertain in reference to the virtue or 
goodness of alms-giving (dharma), leads them to 
the exercise of indiscriminate liberality; the 
prejudice in favour of such charity being so 
deep that it can scarcely be eradicated, and 
hence the attraction of many persons to 
Bombay from neighbouring and even remote 
districta, Were it not for the warmth of the 
climate, the simplicity and cheapness of their 
diet, this multitude of beggars would often feel 
euch a want of proper clothing and food that 
they would soon be reduced to conditions of 
disease often terminating in death. The sum 
required to support life ig s0 very amall that it 
ean usually be obtained with facility by even 
the aged and infirm. At the Musalman eat- 
ing houses a wheaten cake weighing more 
than half pound may be purchased for half an 
anna. This cake with o little meat-curry twice 
a day forms the diet of many a labouring man 
here,—his two meals thus costing him one 
anna anda half. The ordinary meal of a poor 
Hindo is about a sér anda half of flour, or 
half a str of rico with a little curry, and two 
such meals a day cost about one anna anda 
quarter perday. All who seek alms generally 
obtain as much as this, and so long as a really 
destitute personcan go or crawl from door to 
door, and make himself heard, he is sure to 
obtain relief. 
Breinwax Beooars, 

The Brihmana, giving up their former thirst 
for knowledge, lead a life of indolence, addocing 
as their plea that as their ancestors once begged, 
and thereby maintained themselves, they now 
make begging as a profession their birth-right. 
Hindns, whose great weakness is an inordinate 
love of praise, are easily induced by Brihman 
mendicants, who are apt flatterers, to give as 
much as they are able; their house and almost 
ritbthing ther bare this willaiveton Heike, 
however wicked or wealthy he may be, as they 
think no ddn has any other vy samo than 
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bestowing gifts on Brahmans, who as a class are 
designated charity-receiving people,—authorized 
to receive alms of every one willing to bestow it. 
Compared with the vast sums showered upon 
these beggors, the diurma a Hindu makes to 
others is almost nothing. Brahman mendicants 
do not, like the other Hindu beggara, go to the 
houses of others than Hindus for alms, for they 
are never patronized by them. 

Sisramivas. 

Siatribdva—or the expounder of the 
Sistras—always a Bribman by caste, and a 
well-to-do person, dresses in white clothes, with 
a shawl over his left hand and another swrapt 
round his shoulders, and accompanied by one or 
more followers. One of his followers goes inside 
a Hindu honse, and tells the inmates that the 
SistribivA awaits and aska for a seat for him. 
He then says that the gront man is on his way 
to the holy Baniiras on pilgrimage, and requests 
to be paid to visit Kigvishveéwar, or the lord 
of Baniras, and return. This gentleman as- 
sumes a grave demeanonr, and seeing his pomp 
he is generally paid in silver. 

TELANGAS. 

Telanga Brihmans go about begging, 
and also offer for sale the aed thread of the 
Hindus. They always roll round their waist a 
woollen cloth (dAdbhi), which they make use 
of to take dinner with, if they happen to see 
a dinner party at which Brihmans are invited to 
dine. They go in uninvited, and if they are 
not allowed to join they will depart, but not 
before invoking bitter curses on the heads of 
those who refuse them a share in the feast. 

Then there are again others from Telangana, 
whose dresa consista of a» waist cloth, and pieces 
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wooden box in which is kept the image of 5 
Hindu god, covered over with a cloth which is 
removed only when the bearer is to be paid, or 
the inmates of a house wish him to show it to 
them. He pretends to foretell future events- 
He isa very quiet beggar, and asks for alms 
in a low tone and humble way. He goes away 
quietly if nothing is given him. He generally 
gives persons a pinch of turmeric to be rubbed 
on their brows, or touches their, foreheads with 
it Limeelf, 

A third kind of beggars from Telangana are 
called KAvadyis, They carry over their 
shouldersa Kévad, or a bamboo atick with slings 
at cach end; in these slings are hung bamboo 
baskets covered over with ochre coloured cloth. 
They say that on that stick they once conveyed 
their aged parents to the holy city of Baniras, 
and asa sign of their having visited Baniras 
they show a small glass bottle containing water 
which they say they brought from the sacred 
Gaiga. Orthey say that they are going to 
Baniras to bury the bones of their aged parents 
who died only a short timeago. People believe 
them, and give them money to defray their ex- 
penses on the way thither. 


Hagipisas, 

These are Hindus, mostly Brahmans, who 
deliver sermons (kirfans), especially during the 
Ganapati and Rimnavmi festivals. Some of 
these men are very eloquent preachers, and their 
manner of delivery is most pleasing. A haridds 
is always accompanied by a drummer, mri- 
dangyd, a fiddler, and two or more players on 
metal cops, Some of these musicians are 
little boys, and as their voices are sweet and 
musical, their singing is harmonious and very 


of coloured cloth tied to their arms with the | enjoyable. 
ends hanging loose. They carry a square flat (To be continued.) 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 
6. Lionr awp Dane Foatsronts.—Mr. FE. A. 


Proctor, writing on “the Origin of the Week” . 


in the Contemporary Review for June 1879, 
(p. 410), says with’ reference to the Hinda 
month; Flammarion, ... eays, ‘the clear half 
from new #0 fall, and the. obscure balf from 
fall to new:’ but this is manifestly incorrect, the 
half of the month from new to full having neither 


more nor less light by night than the half from full 
to new.” Nevertheless, though Mr. Proctor is 
rightaa to the physical fact, Flammariin is right 


| a8 to the practice, Will more competent persons 


explain why this is, how the conventional bright 
and dark halves of the month do not 

with the bright and dark halves of the moonlight ? 
Or are bright and dark halves, though very com- 
monly used both in the vernaculars and English, 
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as equivalents for Sadh and Vadya, only honteies 
Cc. E. G. Cc. 


The first half of the lunar month is called the 
Sukla-pakeha—the light, bright, or white fort- 
night, and Sudi is used for ' in the clear fortnight,’ 
while the otber half is the Kriehna-paksha, 


or ‘dark fortnight,’ also called Vadya-paksha. | 


The first seems to be naturally enough called 
the bright fortnight, for the simple reason that 


In the moonlight evenings, especially in tropical | 


climates, people enjoy the moonlight, sitting owt 


of doors chatting, &c. When the evenings are | 


dark, the moan of midnight and early morning ia 
not so enjoyed, and the fortnight is regarded as 
relatively dark, 

J. b. 





ASIATIC SOCIETIES. 

The fifty-seventh Annual Report of the Royal 
Asiatic Society (1580), has been prepared and 
published by the energetic Secretary, and is re- 
plete with information, chronicling as it does the 
contents of every publication and paper connected 
with every branch of Oriental Research that has 

appeared since last Report. We extract portions 
from it :— 

During: a tour “in the Northern districta of the 
Madras Presidency, His Grace the Duke of 
Buckingham paid a flying visit on the 20th Jan. 
last, to the Tope at Amarivati, Having sent o 
working party beforehand, they onoovered, daring 
the Duke’s satay there, what appeared to be the 
foundations of the southern gateway, and a con- 
siderable portion of the procession path, that sur- 
rounded the monument. During these operations 
they found also a considerable numberof sculptured 
slabs.” Owing to the want of all experience on 
the part of the excavators it is feared, however, 


that this rough and ready excavation may have 
obliterated many traces that would have been of — 


great importance in the eyes of a skilled archm-. 
ologist -—if so, it must be deplored that the Tope 
“ Meanwhile it is to be hoped, that efficient means 
will be taken for the protection of the sculptures 


thus uncovered, as all those that have been hither- | 


to exposed have been removed by the natives for 
building purposes or burnt into lime." Mr, 
Sewell has prepared a report ‘On the Amarivati 


Tope,’ and on his excavations there in 1877. The | 


Colin Mackenzie and Sir Walter Elliot, and long 
in the India Office, have been removed to the 
British Museum, and are being attached to the 
walls of the chief staircase. 





“In the République Frang (June 20, 1879), 
M. Regnaud has printed ‘ L'Avenir deg études 
Sanskrites';—and in the Revue Philosophique, 
‘Etudes de Philosophie Indienne, I'école Vedanta.” 
In the Academy of July 5, 1880, is a long and able 
review by Prof, F. Max Miller, of Kielhorn's 
‘Fydkarana Mahdbhdshya.’ In the Boliner Mon- 
afvber (Jone, 1879) Prof. Weber ‘has two articles, 
‘Ueber die Magaryakti des Frishnadiaa Midra'— 
important essays on Mithraic worship, with re- 
ference, too, tothe Indo-Skythie coins; and in che 
same, Dr. Biihler has printed ‘Eine Notiz tber 
einige Sanskrit MS. aus Kaémir in der Hof. 
Bibliothek zu Wien." In Mém da la Soc. de 
Linguistique, A. Barth has ‘ Formes irregulitres 
dang le Bhigavata Purina.’ In the (Calcutta 
Review, Mr. A. E. Gough has continued his study 
of the * Philosophy of the Upanishads.’" 

“F. Bollensen bas brought ont at Leipzig a 
scholarly edition of the drama Malavika und 
Agnimitra ;—Dr, Bohtlingk bas added to the valu- 
able labours he carried out with Dr. Roth, some 
yeara since in what is known os the grent Si. 
Petersburg Sanakrit Dictionary,—the troe Thesaurus 
of Sanskrit—a new and condensed dictionary ; 
which is indeed, not only more than a mere 
abridgment, but a most important supplement to 
the former, in that all the addenda and cor . 
ofthe former are now incorporated into the new 
Dictionary. It isto be hoped that an English 
translation of this most useful work, now in con- 
templation, may be soon accomplished. Mr. 
Anundoram Boroosh has issued o jecond vohame 
of his Practical English and Sanskrit Dictionary: 
but this does not, as was anticipated, complete the 
work, as it only carries itas far as the word 
‘oyster." The author has added to this second 
volume of his Dictionary a supplementary chapter 
on what he calls "Higher Sanskrit Grammar,’ 
or gender and syntax—of nearly 300 pages. The 
collection of rules and illostrations he has given 
will be highly appreciated by those who have to 
teach Sanskrit; but it is to be regretted that he 
has not thought it necessary to give more complete 
authorities for his various statements. To say that 
a word has this or that meaning in Manu or 
Pénini or Sayana is scarcely enough, without the 
chapter and verso where it occurs. Professor 
Weber has completed the third volume of his 
krit, Pili and Prakrit literature, with an index of 
forty-sir-closely-printed three-column pages for 
reference to the three volumes and a classified 
bibliographical table of contenta. The number 
of authors mentioned or criticized in this third 
volume is about $30." “ Profeasor Adolf has also 
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alteeta literatur der Inder, ein Wiseenschaftliche 
beilage sum Programm der kantona-chule.” 

Prof. A. Weber has issued an earnest appeal 
for the constitution of a ‘Sanskrit Text Fund’ to 
take the place of the now moribund if not dead 

‘Sanskrit Text Society.” “It is to be hoped 
that his propoanl may be successfully carried 
out, a8 no country bas so large on interest as 
England in everything connected with Indian 
literature." 

“Prof. BR. Pischel has completed his edition of 
Hemachandra's Pali Grammar." He bas also 
" edited and translated the Assaldyana Gutlam, the 
93rd sutta in the 2nd portion of the Majjhima 
Nikdya, It describes how the Brahmans, irritated 
by the promalgation of Gantama’s doctrine of the 
equality of castes, persuaded Avsaliiyana, a young 
and distinguished scholar, to undertake to over- 
throw Buddha's argumonts—the result being that 
he was defeated and became a convert to Buddha's 
views. Reference ia made to the state of things 
existing among the Yonas and Kambojas,"—and, 
“if, na seems probable, the Youns of this passage 
are the Baktrian Greeks, the date when tho eutta 
assumed is present form cannot be earlier than the 
$rd century ac.” “ Dr. Oldenberg has published 
the Dipavathiea, an ancient Buddhist historical 
record.” “Also the second yolume of the Julake 
and its Commentary, edited by Prof Fausboll, has 
been published.” 


lished vol. xxxiii, pts. 3 and 4, and vol. xxxiv, part 
1, Among the papers they conlain is one by M. 
Vambéry, ‘On the speech of the Turkomans, and 
on Machdumkuli’s Diwan,;' Professor Spiegel has 
a short paper on ‘Adar Gushasp;’ J. H. Mordt- 
mann haa one entitled ‘Dio Himjarischen In- 
echriften in Tschinili Kiosckh ;' Dr. A. D. Mordt- 
mann one ‘Zur Peblevi Minzkunde, Dis alteaten 
Muhammedanischen Munzen ;’ and another (vol. 
xxxivy)—his fourth contribution on the same 
subject, a very long and important paper on—*‘ Die 
Munzen der Sagsaniden,' which bas been printed 
since the author's death. M. Adolf Holtzmann 
writes on ‘Die Apanaras nach dem Mabibhérata,’ 
and Prof. Aufrecht gives a short paper on ‘ Eine 
selteno Verbalform'; J. Klatt has one on ‘ Dhana- 
pila Rishabha panchadika,’ of interest as referring 
to Jaina worship; and Count Victor von Strauss 
und Torney, one on the ‘ Bezeichnung der Farben 
blau und griin in Chinesischen Alterthum’; Prof. 
Ethé has one on Nisir Chusrau'’s Résanfinams 
oder buch der Erlauchtung’; MM. Stickel and 
Dereaauees write on ‘Die Weltbexeichnungen 





1 nische Minze;’ Dr. G. Saleman 
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ee 
German Oriental Sociefy—The Society has pub- | 


‘Ueber eine Pehlevisch-Arabische Miinze ;’ and 
Dr, Fleischer gives a notice of a find of Sassanian 
coins at Oberlausitz, and suggests that they may 
have found their way thither by trade from 
Trebizond. 

Asiatic Society of Bengal—No. 1 of the Journal 
for 1630 contains, first, a “ Description of the 
Great Siva Temple of Gangai-Kondapuram 
and of some other pisces in the Trichinopoli 
District” by Lieut. Col. B. KR. Branfill,—a paper 
which in another form has already appeared in 
this Journal (anfs pp. 117 ff.); second, on “ Rude 
Megalithic Monuments in North Aroot” by the 
same, which is aleo, in a more extended form, 
already in type for the Ind. Antiquary. The 
third paper is on the coina of the Maharijas of 
Kiingra, by ©. J. Rodgers. Kangra is on o 
tributary of the Bila, and the ancient chief’ were 
called the Rijas of Trigartta—the country 
of the three rivers, the Bilis, Kivi and Satie). 
These rijas claimed descent from Susarma 
Chandra, governor of Multénat the timeof the 
Mahibhirata. Mr, Rodgers in his remarks fol- 
lows- closely the information collected by Gen. 
Cunningham (Arch@ol. Rep. vol. V. pp. 152ff.). 
The coins seem to be found in great numbers 
in the Panjib, and range from the middle of 
5 l4th to the middle of the lvth century a.p. 
gives a plate of twenty-four 


Major H. 8. Jarrett has a “ Note on an inscrip- 
tion found upon a stone lying near the ruins of a 
Masjid on Lanka island, Wolar Lake, Kashmir.” 
The inscription is in Persian, and reads,— 

May this edifice be os firm as the foundations of 
the heavens, 
May it be the most renowned ornament of the 


universe, 
As long as the monarch ayn "[bid holds festival 
therein 


May it be like the date of his own reign,—" happy."" 

The date in the chronogram ¢2™ is 847 4. m., 
equivalent to a.p. 1445—4 during the reign of 
Zayn-ul "Aabidin or Zayn "Ibid. This inscription 
is mentioned in the Porsian history of Kashmir 
by Muhammad A’azam, and thus affords Major 
Jarrett an opportunity to draw from that work an 
outline of the history of the country from a.p, 1305 
to 1443. 

The subject of the fifth paper is a more impor- 
tant one,—‘ Coins of the Sunga or Mitra Dynasty, 
found near Rimanagar in Rohilkhand :—the pro- 
perty of H. Rivett-Carnac, Esq. Described by 
A. C. Carlleyle.” Rimanagar has been identified 
by General amen with Ahichhatra' 


Vol. V,: 
and Meghi 





Wilson’s Vishnu Pur: (dto ed.) 
295 : Wilson's Pishei ot) & Fes 
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the ancient paptial of North PEnehatnys and 
whatever may be the value of this identification, 
many coing have been found on the old site, and 


tlsoat Bhuila, the supposed site of Kapila- | 


vasta, inthe Basti district. Mr. Carlleyle assumes 
that from the numerical proportion in which 
the coins of various kings are found in « hoard, we 
can generally make a pretty good guess as to who 
were the earliest, and who the latest of the serica. 
Thos the king of whom the greatest number of 
coins are found in a hoard, may be accepted as 
either the latest, or the contemporary king of the 
dynasty at the time when the hoard was buried 
or lost; while the king of whom the fewest and 
most worn coins are found may be accepted as 
the earliest, in point of time of the series.” ‘This 
rough rule may be of some help in arranging a 
hoard buried all at once; but is utterly valueless 
for collections of coins buried at various times 


accidentally and otherwise, in which numerical 
superiority could only indicate the largeness of | 


the ree of any particular king, and hence, 
probably, of his greater length of reign. All 
these coins bear over the legend three symbols, 
which Mr. Carlleyle describes as the Bodhi tree on 
the left, two snakes intertwined to the right, and 
in the middle « punch-marked depression contain- 
ing a symbol, which in one case he calla ‘a Linga,’ 
and in others, ‘alinga guarded by two Nigas 
which rise on each side of it.” Might not those 
be the symbols of the Buddha creed—of Buddha, 


Dharma, and Sangha? The symbols on the ob- | 


verses are gencrally but poorly preserved in the 
examples represented, but we can hardly accept 
them as “ Buddha standing, with right hand raised 
and radiating from his head,” and “ona Buddhist 
railing between two trees.” 

The series of names represented by these coins 
are arranged by Mr. Carlleyle as follows :— 


No. of coins found at 


Kings. 


2. Sdryamitra Se Fae nah ee ele a ee Fi 
a 1 

4 Bhaénumitta .........cceccsccaces 10 

G AGNIMIbT es cccecsesrecrserece LL 

6 PhAgunimitr ...... serees eoane = Se 

Ve Bob GQ miemitrw oc sce coset cecceccce of 

B. Tmdremitray  vcccsscseces coc cancee 1 +15 
OL Vipayennitra ...ccec0s cosees ossaae 

10, Batyamitra .....0sccssssseseneee 


11.’ Sayamitee sesso ss, 

BBS AP UME civsescceies sensetaceae 

Gen. Cunningham has also a coin of Dhrura- 
mitra, which belongs to the same dynasty. Of the 
later kings in this list, Ayumitra’s name is found 


PSPS See ee hee 


on a single coin of Mr. Rivett-Carnac’s, and “ this 


king must have been one of the Intest of the 
dynasty, as the letters of the legend belong to the 
later Gupta period,” The coins of Vijayamitra, 

Satyamitra, and Sayamitra are from other localities 
and “are of quite a different type.” The author 
places Pushpamitra ot the head of his lists, 
though no coins have been found of his, nor do 
any of the names derived from his coins, excopt 
that of Agnimitra, coincide with those of the 
Paurfnik lista of the Sunga dynasty founded by 
Pushyamitra. 

The last paper is by C. R. Stiilpnagel on coins 
of Ghifs-ud-din and Mu'‘sz-ud-din bin Sim, 
describing eight dirhems of the two brothers whose 
names are joined on them, and dated in 596, 597, 
and 598 4., The paper is illustrated by a plate 
of three specimens. 

The Society has also published as an extra part 


| tovol. XLVIT., “A Sketch of the Turki Language 
as spoken in Eastern Turkistan,”" by R. B. Shaw,— 


a vocabulary of 226 pages. 
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Ancneoioocicat Surver or Innia, Vol. IX, : 
by Monster Cusingian, C1 OLE, éc 
pH 1872. 

In this ninth volume of his Reports, General 
Cunningham takes occasion to discuss the atart- 
ing point of the Gupta era. For fixing the 
epoch of this erm he adduces the following 
data -—(1) the “date of Bodha Gapta’‘s pillar 
inscription at Eran in the year 165, Thursday 12th 
Ashidha eudi”; (2) the “date of Dhruva. 
bhata ba Raxived $67, he being prosamadiy the 
king of that name who was g at the time 
of Hwen Thsang's visit in a. D, 640;" (3) the 
“date of the Morvi copperplate in the year 585 


Lay afd ant 3 75. | 


of the Gupta ere, on the 5th Philgun audi, at the 
time of a solar eclipse," and (4) “the name of the 
12-year cycle of Jupiter im five different inscrip- 
tions added to the date of the Guptacra.” These 
five are—Mahi-Vaiddkha in Hastin's inscription of 
156; Mahi-Aswayoja in another of 173, and 
Mahi-Chaitra in s third of the same king dated 
191; the fourth Mahd-Migha is on an inscription 
of Hastin and Sarvandtha, and the fifth is Mahd- 
Aswayuja on one of king Sankahoba dated in the 
year 209. 

General Conningham points ont, as had been 
done before him by Dr. Bihler (Ind. Ant. vol, VI, 


p. 80), that if the sixth Stldditya of Valabhi, who 
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bears also the name of Dhruvabh ata, be the 
king of the same name visited by Hwen Thsang, 
then the date on his copperplate of Sath. 447 must 
relate to some era commencing about 190 to 200 a_p. 
He says—“ OF course, Dhruvabhata’s inscription 
may be some 25 or 30 years cither earlier or later 
than the pilgrim’s visit." This we cannot quite 
agree to, as we haves peblished inscription of Sila- 
ditya V., the father of the king in question, dated 
in Barn. 441,—20 that 6 years is the utmost limit 
on one side, and thos the epoch cannot be placed 
much lower than a.p. 200.7 He then computes 
that 12th Ashidba eudi fellon a Thursday, on 24th 
June (0. 8.) 859 a.p., and if this correspond with 
Budha-Gupta’'s date in 165, the initial point of the 
epoch must be in 195 a. p. he also finda that 
there was o solar eclipse on 14th Magh vadi or 
10th February 780 4. p., and considering this as 
the eclipse mentioned in the Morvi plate (Jnd. 

Ant. vol. IT, p. 258), be arrives ot a. D. 195 as the 


lst year of the Guptakil, We have had these | 


computations performed, and find that in E. long. 
71" and lat. 23° N." (near the position of Morvi), 
there was a solar eclipse on 10th Fob, 7804. p. (15 
Magh vad), which lasted about 2 hours 50 minutes, 
the greatest obscuration being at Zh. 21m. r.m. 
and extending to fully half.the sun's diameter at 
the assumed locality. For the other date, we find 
the 12th tithi of Ashidha andi began 30 g. 20 v. 
35 p. after sunrise on 23rd June 359 a.p., but if we 
follow the rule that when ao tithi begins after 
sourise, it is held to concur with the following day, 
we find the date to be Thursday, 24th June, as 
the General states. Too much weight, however, 
should not be ascribed to this latter conicidence. 
The names of the years in the Jovian 12-year 
cycle do not strengthen the argument; for, if we 
asenme any one of them to be correct, the others 
must fall into their places. What ia wanted to 
render them of any value for this purpose is dis- 


tinct and authoritative information as to the use | 


of this cycle and the date from which it starts. 
As to the initial date, however, an -additional 
argument might be added. The suggestion we 
believe id due to Dr. Bahler that the forged grant 
of Dharasena IL. dated Saka 400" is approx- 


imately correct in ite date. Now Dharasena must | 


have died beween 272 and 286 of the Valabhi era, 
and if we assume 234 os the date, and as coinci- 
dent with the year in which the platea are dated, 


2 Tn 1878 I was led on the sume grounds “to oo the | 


mmr ate the Valobhi era about a. p. 195," 


i, p- 11. 
Big sheer bint nm ow 
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| ora. . 478-9, we obtain a.p. 104-5. as the epoch, 


The forgery was fabricated of course later than 
Sake 400, but mot so late as that the date of 


- ‘Dharasena was not known at least within a few 


years. ‘The assumption of the round number 4(X) 
as the numeral, may itself be doe to some slight 
uncertainty as to the exact date to be fixed upon; 
but otherwise, if we allow that the forgery was 
made within a century or so of the date it presents, 
this plate is corroborative of the theory as to the 
initial date of the Gupta cra which Dr. Babler first 
suggested. 

General Cunningham then attempts to show 
that Dronasithh a may have begun his reign as 
early, according to this reckoning, ag A.D. 335 or 370 
(that is 171 or 176 of the Gupta era), and ao have 
been contemporary with Budha Gupta. Now 
as his elder brother reigned before Dronasihha, 
his father Bho ¢ 4r kocan hardly, on this supposi- 
tion, have died before 166, and Dharapatta, the 
fourth son of the latter, reigned for some time 
between 216 and 236. This makes the gon survive 
his father by about 65 years,—which is somowhut 
unusual. This difficulty is in no way, however, 
connected with the initial epoch of the Gupta era, 
for the same thing must occur wherever we fix 
that epoch. But if we oasume, ay we may do 
withoutany forcing of the ages, that Bhatirka lived 
till 176 or 180, that Dharasena was Senipati 
tillabout 190,and that Dronasitmbha then ac- 
quired power, he might still be contemporary with 
BudhaGupta, doriog the last year of that king's 
reign (if he lived to 190"), and have been crowned 
by him. Bat it ia more natural to suppose that 
he was crowned by BAnugup ta,’ in whose reign 
we have the date 191 on an inscription at Eran. 
This clears away the objection which arises from 
aseu ming that Dronasitha had a very long 
reign. 

General Conningham next assumes that the 
Gupta kAl dates from the commencement of Chan- 
dragupta’s reign; but as we have C handra- 
guptall. dating in 82 and 93, and his son 
KRumdéragupta from $6 to 129, there seems no 
necessity for extending the four reigns over 130 
years. With an average of nearly 22 years to cach 
king, this period would include the six kings of the 
dynasty from its rise under Sri Gupta, who 
weuld thus be placed 60 years later than General 
Cunningham assumes, 
sa itt® Intest dato we have commected with Budhagapl connected with Budhagapta 
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Tt is to be regretted that General Canningham 

id #0 Sparing in the citation of his authorities; 
thus, though founding hia argument largely for the 
fixation of the Gupta era on Dhravabhata’s grant 
and the Morvi plate, he gives no reference to where 
they are to be found; and ona is a little startled 
to find him referring to “an inscription of the 
Chiilokyas as carly ag the reign of Mangala, or 
Mangalisa, the son of Pulakesi before a.p. 550" 
(p- 101), and the further statement that “the 
inscription of Mangalisa is dated at full length, 
but the numeral word is unfortunately doubtful. 
Tt was read chahatawa by General LeGrand Jacob, 
but [ think it must be intended for Chefurtha 
Sameateata, the 4th year, which would be about 
a.D. G33" (p. 102). Now the inscription here re- 
ferred to is evidently the third Nérur grant, 
published in the Journal Bom. B. BR, As. Soe. (vol. 
ITT, pt. ii., pp. 200f.) and, with a facsimile, in 
the Ind. Antiquary (vol. VI, pp. 161f.), and the 
plates being in excellent preservation, there can 
be no doubt about the word referred to :-—the 
grant ia mot dated, and both General Sir G. 
LeGrand Jacob and Mr. Fleet read the whole 
phrase alluded to as—endmi-rdjavh cha hatvd 
sanvateara-piijyatamdyam kdrtikkad iydith, dec. 
Theonly dated inscription we haveof Maftigaltéa 
is that at Biddmi, of Saka 500, a.p. 579" in the 
12th year of his reign, which places his accession 
in 4.D. 567 or aboot 38 years later than General 
Cunningham assumes. And the grant in question 
is evidently Inter than that of BAdimi and may be 
even 60 years later thanthe General suggests, Then 
the dates of the inacription of Pahewa and on a 
Baniiras copperplate of Mahendrapila Deva are 
referred, without remark, to“ the era of Harsha- 
vardhana of Kanauj," whilst oo sufficient evidence 
is adduced or referred to that any auch cru was 
really in vogue. 

These statements have reference to the principal 
other chronological point discussed in this 
volome—the era of the Chedi dynasty, Now 
there are eight inscriptions of the Chedis, 
dating from 793 to 928, and General Cunningham 
sete himaelf with his usual sagacity to determine 
the epoch from which they date, from the days of 
the month and of the week mentioned in each, 
Aided by these and several approximate synchro- 
nisms—some of which, es has just been indicated, 
may be questioned or modified,—he fixes on_a.p. 
250 as the initial date, and then finds that in 
four cases out of the eight the week days would 
coincide with those of the inscriptions, while in 
two cases they would fall on the day following, in 
one on the day preceding, and in one on the 
seoond day before, This result is not so satis- 
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factory as he expected, but the difference of a 


single day io three cases, he regards as “ an 
amount of devistion which ia not uncommon in 


Hindu dates,”"—yet the Budhagupts date (p. 17) 
is regarded ag incompatible with the usual 
Valabhi reckoning because it differa just one day 
from that computed. We think General Cun- 
ningham is probably very nearly correct in the 
important conclusion he arrives at regarding the 
epoch of the Chedi era, though, to be consistent, 
he must minimise the value of the Bodhagupta 
date in fixing the Guptakil era. But the synchro- 
nisms given long ago by Dr. Fitzedward Hall 

(Jour. Amer. Orient, Soe, vol, VI. p. 501)}distinctly 

indicated 250 a.p. as the first year of the Chedi 

era. The volume is illustrated by thirty plates 
of inscriptions and drawings. 

Die ¥ , a ROSSEN i i 
aod Indien, von Alfred von Salict, (Bodice Wank 
manoeche Huchhar g. L879.) 

On the death of Alexander the Great in 323 
B. C., as is well known, his vast dominions were par- 
celled unt among his principal officera. Stasanor, 
who bad been appointed to the satrapy of 
Drangiana by Alexander himself, retained it after 
his death, but in the subsequent division at 
Triparadeisos (n. 0. 321), he exchanged it for the 
government of Baktria and Sogdiana, Here he 
established himself so firmly that Antigonos 
prudently left him in undisturbed possession 


|B. c. 316. In India, Eudemos had been loft in 


command of the troops with Pithon, the son of 
Agenor, and Philip son of Makhnatas, as satra 

The latter was murdered in $26 nc. Pithon was 
removed to Babylon in 316 5. c., and Eudemus 
went to the assistance of Humenes in 317 ». c., and 
was putto death by Antigonos, Seleukos Nikator, 
to whom Babylon had been at firat assigned, after 
various changes of fortune, rose to great power, 
and between 311 and 302.5. c. extended his rule 
towards the east, and even invaded India, where - 
be formed a matrimonial alliance with. Chandra- 
gupta. Under his grandson Antiokhos Séter z. c. 
=01—246, when his kingdom was weakened by his 


| long war with Ptolemy Philadelphos, Arankes 


established the Parthian kingdom » c. 250, and 
shortly afterwards Diodotus, governor of Baktria, 
revolted, and made Baktria an independant atate, 
Seleukos Kallinikos (246—226) undertook an ex- 


| pedition againat the Parthians, and seems to have 


entered into an alliance with Diddotos to secure 
his co-operation, but he was totally defeated hy 
the Parthians. | 

The succeasora of these Greeco-Baktrian kings 
are known to us almost solely from their coins; 


* Bee Ind. Ant. vol. VI. pp. 363, and vol. 111. pp S06 
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these have been discussed by several authors,’ 
and A. von Sallet has done o service to science 
by the preparation of this modest little work of 
22 pages and 7 plates, on the coins known up to 
the present. 

Tho historical résumé, with which the book 
opens, occupies about a third of the whole. Plato, 
who reigned towards the end of the lifetime 
of Eukratides (cir. 165 8. ¢.), and of whom 
there is a unique tetradrachm of the Attic charac- 


ter, had not begun to use Aryan inscriptions on. 


his silver coins, whence the author assumes that 
the reduction of the monetary standard and the 
nse of the Aryan alphabet in the Baktro-Indian 
kingdoms {of Eukratides, Heliokles, and Antinl- 
kides) must bave been introduced after 165 4. o. 
in the last years of Enkratides, and that his reign 
must hove terminated at latest about 150 4. c. 
After Heliokles, Plato and Antialkides all certain 


indications of dates fail us and the author at this | 


point sums up in tabular form the mumismatic 
results obtained thus (p, 29):— 

The established dates of Greek rule in Baktria 

and India. 

Alexander the Great coins square copper 
money in India or Baktria ? 

Sophytes, an Indian prince and vassal of 
Alexander the Great, in the neighbourhood of the 
modern Lahor coins Greek money about the year 
406 8. c., imitating the head of Selenkus 1. of 

Antiokhos II. of Syrian issues (about 256 or 
250) Baktrian coins. with the name of Antiokhus 
ond national Baktrian type. Diodotoa, called 


Soter by the later kings, about 256 or 250 | 


becomes independent king of Baktria (revolted 
or was acknowledged by Antiokhus), His son 
Diodotus II. mentioned by Justin is not proved by 
the cdins and doubtful. 


Euthydemnus from Magnesia follows him or 
his dynasty in Baktrina—as appears from the 
coins, peaceably; but—according to Polybius—after 
setting aside the “ grandchild of the rebel.” War 
with Antiokhoy LLL. of Syria. Treaty of peace. 
Antiokhos promises (and afterwards gives?) hia 
daughter (Laodike?) to Demetrius the son of 
Euthydemos, Euthydemos diea in old nge, 

Demetrius, son of Euthydemos, follows 
him, and extends his dominions as far as India. 
Bilingual coins appear. Demétring makes war 
with— 

Eukratides, king of Baktria, who reigna in 
the time of one of the earliest Arsakidan kings, 
therefore probably about 200 n. c. A treaty of 
peace (according to authors the overthrow of 
Demetrius and occupation of India) with favour- 
able conditions for the victorious Eukratides (F); 
Demetrius gives his daughter Laodike to the son 
of Eukratides, Helickles (?), Coins of Enkratides 
struck at the wedding of his son Heliokles and 
Laodike. 

Heliokles coins as co-regent (socins regni, 
according to Justin) with his father. 

Euthydemos IL., son of Demetrius, a boy, 
coins (as co-regent with his father F) 

These coins of Eathydemos II. are of the same 
date as those of 

Pantaleon 

Agathokles. 

Pantaleon and Agathokles belong to the same 
kingdom, possibly Pantaleon'’s isa short reign 
immediately preceding that of Agathokles. Aga- 
thokles and Antimakhos strike the coins of their 
predecessors: among these, ag predecessors on 
the Baktrian throne are thus honoured: 

Antiokhos Nikator (II F), 
Diodotos Soter, 
Euthydemos Theos. 


Antimakhos (éeds), 


The following reigns stand side by side. 


Demetrius | Eukratides 


| Agathokles | Antimakhos | Antialkides 


EuthydemosTII. | Heliokles | Paontaleon Bede (perhaps some- 
during the later (or in inverted what later) 
nominal part of the order) 
reign of Eukratides. 


Piato 165 8. c. 
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The reduction of the coin took place i in the 
later years of Eukratides; the change being from 
the Attic standard hitherto in use. 


Eukratides Antialkides 
Heliokles 

From this period all the princes coin according 

to the reduced standard. 
In the later days ofEukra- Antialkides’s sueces- 
tides: sor, perhaps not con- 
A pollodotos. temporary : 
Heliokles Lysiaos 
follows Eukratides. 
Strat ocontemporary of 
the latter part of the 
reign of Helickles. 
Agathokleia 
Strato’s wife, 
Strato I. * the beloved of 

hie father," Strato’s Son. 

So far all ia certain, or, according to the coins, 
in the highest degree probable. With the death of 
Heliokles, or more correctly with the reduction of 
jhe coin in the later years of Eukratides, there be- 
gins suddenly large series of other Greek coins of 
the Indo-Baktrian kings so very like one another 
in style that it is quite impossible, as before, where 
writera still help us @ little, to arrange them 
chronologically. Antialkides, Lysias, Apollodotos, 
Strato, have already been spoken of so far as they 
reach into earlier times, but from the joint 
character of their coins the greater part of their 
reigns, olao stretch into the time of these later 
Greek Indo-Baktrian kings, whose names the 


author arranges hore in alphabetical order before | 





giving them chronologically. 
Names. Surnames. 
Agathokleia (Strato I's Theotropos 
wife), 
Amyntas Nikator 
Antialkides Nikephoras 
Antimakhus (IL) Nikephoros 
Apollodotos Soter, Megas,Philopator 
Ap : Boter 
Arkhebins Dekaiow, Nikephoros 
Artemidoros Aniketos 
Diomedes Soter 
Dionysius Soter 
Epander Nikephoros 
Hermaioa Soter 
“ and Kalliope 
[Sy-Hermnios Soter | 
Lysins Aniketos 
Soter, Diknioa 


EB oi Mr. E. Rehateok. | 
27 ‘arpene'l chins uns the Sit of Voucendthe 


Strato IT. 8trato’s Son 


Surna ied, 


ey 
Niking Soter 
Philoxenos Aniketoa 
Strato I. 


Soter, Epiphanes, Di- 
knioa 


Soter, in the Aryan 
transcript still * lov- 


ing his father" 
Telephos Euergetes 
Theophilos Diknios 
Zoiloa Soter, Diknios 


We now pass on to give a translation’ of a later 
paragraph (p. 42) of this resumé :— 

“On the occasion of the publication of the tetra- 
drachm of Plato, Vaux made the striking 
remark, that a comparatively large nimber of the 
names of the Baktrian kings occur again in the 
army or companions of Alexander the Great, and 
that we may therefore appropriately recognize 
in the Baktrian kings, the descendants of 
these companions of Alexander, who remained 
behind in Baktria or India as a kind of Emeriti. 
Although, considering our fragmentary knowledge 
of the statistica of ancient names, we can here 
prove but little, it cannot be denied that an 
examination of the Baktrian royal names in the 
sense indicated by Vanx, leads to surprising 
results. Following Vaux, I give the list of all the 
Haktrian kings, with remarks on the names which 
appeared in Macedonia, especially in the sur- 
roundings of Alexander and of the Diadochei."" 

Diodotos is the name of the Syrian usurper, 


| later called Tryphon after Antiokhus VL (Diodor), 


Euthydemos from Magnesia. 

Demetrius,—a frequent name, especially in 
Makedonisa. One of them belonged tothe Hetairoi 
(the mounted body-guards of the Makedonian 
kings were thus called) of Alexander the Great ; 
commander of Cavalry under Aloxander. 

Eukratides, 

Heliokles. 

Laodike.—A frequent name of Syrian prin- 
cesses. 

Agathokles—aThessalian flatterer of Philip; 
Eparch of Parasia under Antiokhus TT, (but this 
is dubious. See Droysen's Epigonen. 361, 367), 

Pantaleon—s Mnakedonian from Pydna 


| theta: 





Antimakhos—a Makedonian, (Polya b. 29, 
1, ) zh bbe tims of King Peracos (Didot’s edition 
the Index of the Latin translation has erroneously 
“ Antimarchus”). 

Plato—an Athenian, cavalry officer of Alexan- 


der (Curtius), 
| en 
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Amyntas—a frequent Makedonian name, 
alzo of several companions of Alexander, one of 
whom was Satrap of Baktria (Arrian, Justin). 

Antialkides. 

Antimakhos (IT). 

Apollodotos: or perhaps Apollodoros, a 
Satrap of Babylonia, strategos of Susiana, 

Apollophanes—Satrap of the Orites or 
Gedrosians { Arrinn),—A Pydowan. 

Arkhebios. 

Artemidoros. 

Diomedes. 

Dionysius—s frequent name alsoin Make- 
donin, A friend of Prolemaios Soter.—A. Diony- 
sius is gent to India during the reign of Ptolem- 
aeus IT, Philadelphos. 

Epaunder. 

Hermaios. 

hk. allio pe :—town in Parthia. 

Hippostratos—a Makedonian Arrian); o 
commander of Antigonos in Media (Diod. and 
others); Governor for Lysimakhos in the Ionian 
towns. (Recently found inscription.) 

Ly sins—oftenerin Syria; officer of Seleukos 
(Polywn.) Guardian of Antiokhoa Eupator, and 
others. 

Menand er—a Menander of Magnesia(hence 
like Euthydemos) one of the Hetairoi and officer 


of Alexander and after his death in Lydia(Arrian, | 


Justin); another companion of Alexander (Plu- 
tarch). 

N a ias—one of the officials of Alexander 
(Arrian). A relative of king Ptolemaios, and of 
others; a Makedonian. 

Philoxenos,’—Alexander’s Governor in 
Tonia and Susiana, &e, (Arrian and others); 
Alexander writes to a Philoxenos (Arran); son 
of Ptolemaios Alorites (Plut). 

3 t2ato—son of the prince of Aradus ; prince of 
Sidon; a historian who describes the war of Perseus. 

‘Telephos—a Makedonian, one of the Hetairoi 
of Alexander (Arrian). 

Theophilos. 


Zoilos—s rbetorician who lived at Amphi- | 


polis in Makedonin; a coin-engraver or official of 
king Perseus; Zoilus from Heroes (in Makedonin F 
—Arrian.) 

“Wie have 28 names in all (besides women); eleven 
of these are stated to have been nomes of com- 


panions of Alexander, natives of Makedonia and of 


other provinces; some to have been even sntraps 
in Baktrian districts, whilst others occur among 
the Dindochoi and in Makedonis. As already 
observed, nothing can be proved, bnt nobody will 

. king i properly called: Philozenes,a 
tne ward is eat , here melt, i nothing, We dn 
nd at alcapadvan, ‘Alackotioa; Antislkider, Asgs de. 





deny that an examination like the above is impor- 
tant, especially ag rare names, suchas Tele p hos, 
occur, Which is o genuine Makedonian nome, and 
Herakles, the Makedonian chief god, is the 
father of Telephus. Also the coin of Zoilus with 
Heracles’ bead, clab and bow, resembling the 
copper-money of Alexander, may point to Make- 
donia, and perhaps even to Alexander.” 

Again (p. 51) be remarks :-—“ The close connec- 
tion with the adjoining Parthian realm appears 
from the Parthian names of many sovereigns, such 
as Vonones, Abdagases (in Tacitus the 


name of a Parthian dynast) Pakores (asic), 


and Instly even an Arsakes who belonged 
according to the coinage alao to the Azeos king- 
dom. Different from this is the unique coin 
(a square copper coin) of the Berlin collection, 
with the Arsakidan typical horse, bow and quiver, 
used precisely in the same manner already by 
Manes, and which I ascribe with confidence to 
a Bactro-Indian Arsakes Geis who uses only 
Greek, not Aryan, and may in spite of the 0), € 
and © belong to a tolerably good age.—The king 
Y¥Yndopheres, also Gondophares, &c. is 
the only one of these Partho-Baktrian reigns known 
to us with certainty from an Aryan inscription, 
which is to be examined more particularly. 

“This inscription is from Takht-i Bahinear 
{a littl N. E. from) Peshawar on the Indus, and 
begins with the words: Mafdrdjaea* G... .pharasa, 
and means :—“In the 26th year of the great king 
G....phora, in the Samvat year 109." If, as 
ia most probable, this somewhat longer royal 
name ia identical with that on the coins, we obtain, 
besides the information that this king reigned at 
least 26 years, also the dateof a year. Sameat 
means only “era,” and would therefore demon- 
strate nothing, if the Turushkas had not used 
this identical Samvat-era on their inscriptions in 
various regions, as well as in the vicinity of the 
spot where the Gondophures inscription was found, 


| Accordingly Gondophares would fall into the 
| time of, or perhaps even after, the last Turushka- 


prince Bozoddo whose Samvat years reach 
os far as 93. In my opinion this is nomisma- 
tically scarcely possible, because Ba xo d é@o cannot 
be very far from the time of the Sassanians whilo 
Yudopheres or Gondophares seems to be earlior. 
If therefore different eras were not used by Gon- 
dophares on the one part and the Taroshkas on 
the other, and if the inscription really contains 
the name of the Gondophares of the coins, where it 
bas 3 letters more, o difficulty presents itself 
here, the solution of which is referred to Indo- 
Pe Ree the iowstniice Published by Dowson in the Jour, 
B. Ar. Soe, N. 8. vol. VU p. 878. A phctograph ix ia the 
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logues. I would, however, perhaps place Gon- 
dophares ajter Chr. but before the Turushkas, That 
this Yndopheres (Gondophares &c.), theuncle 
of Abdagases, coined also pure Greek silver- 
drachma with Baciddus Sacwkear preys (sic) Yrdoqupyr 
atroxparo, like those of Sana barus, and almost 
exactly resembling those of the Parthian supreme 
king, is one of the more important results of my 
researches, 

“ Might not Sanabaruse perhaps be identical with 
the Indian king called in the Periplus maris Ery- 
thraei—MdpSapos and "AcdBaporP The marks 
purporting to be Seleukidan numbers on his 
drachms (Nwm. Chr. N. 8. vol. XI. p. 217) are not 
ot all years, as the Berlin specimeng show. 
The pretended f)T is once quite plainly T7T 
and once the signa 77T-74T go round the 


throne like ornaments. If the time of the com- | 


position of the Periplus and the identity of the 
name were quite certain, we should here obtain 
Most important data, because Sanabarus and 
Y¥ndopheres aro certainly almost contem- 
porurics. Abdagasesis the nephew of Yndo- 


pheres, &c. But so long asall this is not perfectly | 
certain, no further combinations can be attempted. | 


‘A contemporary of Ynodopheres is also Or- 
thagnes (?), who places in Aryan characters the 
name Of this his contemporary upon the coins, as 
king, resemblingPak ores, and dressed according 
tothe Parthian fashion. Some ephemeral dynasts,— 
euch as Zeionises, and two which cannot yet 
be named with certainty, among whom is also one 


whose Aryan superscription I read according to | 


clear specimens as “ mahdrdjasa mahalaea kasha- 
nasakuyala....." and who yet belong to the 
Azes series—present but little historical infor- 
mation ; nevertheless the Greek title * satrap’ which 
occurs, according to the readings of Prinsep, on 
the coins of Zeionises, is settled and important, 
“A king resembling the Arsakides in his bust, 
and made known by Gardener from a unique coin 
in the British Museum, is certainly, ordin 
to the inscription, a king of the Saka-Sky: inne ; 
because the curious inscription of this tetradrachm 
soiparev, How remarkable, that just in non-Hel- 
lonic and half Greek regions Homeric reminiscences 
present themselves in the popular language! 
Thus, in the Cyprus dialect the Homeric xaviyrqror 


stands for brother, and in the distant Indo-Sky- | 


thian east we find the ancient solpaver for ruler! 
Theforms of the participle Saci\evorror, ruparrotrros 
are from the oldest times (Agathokles, Antima- 
khos) at home in those regions,” 

The author concludes this part of the book 
(p. 65) with the series of Bactro-Indian kings who 
used the Greek alphabet, but whose names were 








not Greek, arranged according to the order deve- 
loped by him, generally current, and bat little 
differing from it except by's fow additions of years 
which are determined conjectural ly: 

1, Ranjabala (Greek PAZY or like it). 

2, Maues. At least 100 n. c. 

The Aces Series, 

3, Azes, successor (and son ?) of Manes. 

4, Azes and his strategos Aspavarma ? iden- 

5. Azes and Aspapatis, his strategos, $ tical. 

6, Azilises, contemporary of Azes, 

7, Vononea and Aces, 

8, Vonones and Spalahara. 

%, Vonones and Spalagadara, son of Spala- 


kara. This is identical with Spalyris. 


10, Spalirisus (a) as king's brother, (5) as king. 

ll, Spalirigns and Azes. 

12, Spalyris (or Spalyrios) king's brother, His 
Aryan name is Spalagadama, son of Spalahara. 

13, Arsakes, dieauoe (Num. Chron. voll, XIX, 
p- 62). 

14, Arsakes, ede, unique coin in Berlin. 

15, ¥ndopheres, also Gondophares, and similar. 

16, Sansbarus, contemporary (successor?) of 
Yndopheres in the same region. Identical with 
MduSapor, "AcdSapor of the Perip. mar. Erythr.? 


17, Abdagases, brother's son of Gondophares. 
18, Abdagases with differing inscription on the 
reverse (Num. Chron. vol. X1X, p- 6&2): “Sub 
Abdagases Sasan,” 
19, Zeionises, 

20, Undetermined with the title, —Moahdrd jase 
Mahatasa Kashanasakuyula (Berlin). 

21, Pakores. 

22, Orthagnes, with the name of Gondophares 
on the reverse, Aryan. 

“3, Hernos, king of the Sakas, 

2+, Soter Megns. 

The Kadphises and the Turushka Series. 

26, Kadphises (I,) with Hermaios symbols. 

27. Kadaphes, 

28, Kadphises (IL), Time of Augustus? or later? 

29, Kanerku or Kanerki. Firet century a.D. F 

20, Ooerki. 

$1, Ooer Kenorano. 


o, Barbarized under Sassanian inflaence, 
About the time of the Sassanian Sapor 1. 238—o09 
A.D. 

“Here I must, in conclusion,” he adds (p. 67), 
although entirely in contradiction to the current 
views of Indologues, “ reject one class of coins from 
the domain of Greco-Indian moneys. Jt ia an 





te 


mostly of silver, executed in entirely national- | 
Indian, inartistic, chiefly barbarian, workmanship 
with the following symbols :—a king's head (with 
moustaches). Reverse generally the symbol @, 
with wares beneath it, giting ‘in beautiful uni- 
form Devandigari letters’ (Lassen) the names and 
titles of a large seriea of kinga of the Sah-~lynnasty 
of Sinha-kings; fourféen in number according to 
Thomas (J. #, A. §. vol. XI1., pp. 1-72) and 
according to Newton even ficenty-three : 

1, Téwara Datta, 

2, Rudra Sah I. 

3, Asa Dama. 

4, Dama Sah, ce. 
the last is called Swimi Rudra SAh1V. The titles 
of these kinga in long inscriptions contain, among 
other mattera, the satrap designation Ashatrapaaa, 

“The heads on these coins have Greek circum- 
scriptions, and we shall at once discuss them; 
one of them had been considered as the name of 
the Baktrinan king Dionysius. According to the 
assumption of Thomas these kings reigned from 
157 8.c., but Lassen (11. 929) is inclined to place 
them even as satraps under Euthydemuas. 

“This determination is however quite disal- 
lowed to a numismatist. The coins are so bad, 
eoarge, and Inte in the form of the letters, and, 
even in the Indian ones so totally different from 
all the antique characters, that the whole series is 
evidently a kind of continuation of the bad silver- 
drachms of YPRWAOY; nay the coins of the Gupta- 
kings closely and immediately following the Sinhas 
with symbols entirely resembling these appear to 
me even to imitate the fire-altar of the Sasganinns 
(see Thomas's plate, I, ¢.),.20 that I must at once, 
on purely numismatic grounds, consider the whole 
weries a8 having been coined very late, and long 
after Christ.” 

“And now for the ‘Greek’ of the principal side! 
The second king Rudra Sah is said to have 
put the name of his supreme king upon his coin ! 
Thomas gives this inscription thus: AIOAYRITMA. 
When we examine many copies and originals of 
these coins, we Boon become quite certain about 
the character of this sort of Greek inscriptions."* 

And then as tothe so-called “Greek” legends 
on the principal side of these coins, after giving 
ae the author very sensibly remarks that 

“whoever practically occupies himself with coins, 
at once perceives what we have here to deal with, 
namely, vaguo plogia barbarorum not understood, 
and nonsensical imitations of Greek letters with- 
out any sense or meaning, owing their existence 
perhaps to YPK@A0Y, The value of such bdneorip- 


. percent ners ih ees nee be cusily deleccained 
by the excetleat 
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tions is nil, and to attempt from such bai 
barisms and ignorant strokes to make out reason- 

able Greek names, is o8 futile as the endearour 
to rend and to explain the random traite of our 
mediwval Wendenpfennigs. However familiar 
numismatista may be with the extremely frequent 
appearance of corrupted, senseless and worthless 
legends; the mischief caused again and again by 
the attempts at this kind of decipherment is never- 
theless just as great. Hence I cannot include 
within the compass of my rescarches the coins of 
the Sah kings, which, I am convinced, are very 
late, have senseless inscriptions with strokes de- 


| rived from Greck models, but perfectly correct 


Indian ciroomscriptions on the reverse.” 

In the body of the book (p. 157) he returns to 
¥ndopheres,— 

“Yudopheres is a rare example of the fact 
that from gradually augmenting, and apparently 
very minute examinations and discoveries of coins, 
inscriptions, and notices of authors, a history 
securely based on official documents is at last 
formed, which affords o distinct insight into an 
important epoch in the civilisation and history of 


| & Very remote country. 


“ At first nothing of this king existed, but a masa 
of coins which were, according to their style, rele- 
gated toa tolerably Inte date, soon after the last 
Azea-coina. Then the coins of *‘ Abdagases the 
brother’sa son of Gyndipher(es)' were added. 
Abdagases according to Tacitus wasa Parthian 
dynast; therefore the Parthian descent of 


| ¥ndopheres became probable; which, as well as 


the immediate contact of his boundaries with 
those of the Araskidan realm, is satisfactorily 
proved by the pure Greek drachm of the Berlin 
mussum, coined exactly in the type and style of 
the Arsskides, as discovered by me. Of the 
duration of Yndopheres’ reign we are informed 
by the Aryan inscription of Takbt-i-Bahi near 
Peshawar, dated the 26th year of thia king's reign, 
which is at the same time a sign that his sway 
extended over the Indus countries, After the 
Arsakidin drachm of Yndopheres follow similar 
coins of Sanabaros, and their coarse style im- 
plies probably their later production; the heada of 
these drachma of Sanabaros are very much like 
those of the Areakidan Volageses I. with the tiara 


worn during the years 389 and 290 of the Seleu. 
 kidan era, corresponding to the years 77 and 78 


4.0.) Therefore Sanabaros must have produced 
his coins aboat 40 4. p. and Yndopheres had died 
about §0 a. np, 


“Bot the moat interesting information about 


bythe als coupallon Para AUTHOR. . 
kesch's Arsac Tafel. V- 45, Bon a 


Octonen, 185.) 


¥ndopheres, Gondopharoa, 4c. and historically 
quite coinciding with the above was discovered 
by English scholars in a source, the utilisation 
of which for the study of ancient history had 
probably not been noticed before. It is astonish- 
ing that this most interesting discovery has 
Spparently scarcely been noticed (Lassen for 
instance passes it over entirely). 

“ The collection of legends, the so-called Legenda 
durea or Historia Lombardica, arranged in the 13th 
century by the Genoese bishop Jacobus a Wora- 
gine, mentions the Indian Mission of the apostle 
Thomas as follows:(cap. V. p. 33 ed. Graesse, 
1646):—“Thomas apostolna cum essct apud C- 
caream apparuit ¢) Dominus dicens: rex Indimp 
Gundoferus misit prapositum Abbanem 
qumrere hominem architectoria arte eruditum."’— 
Thomas follows the call of the Lord, goes as 
architect to India, and builds a palace for the 
king. Heis to be killed because ho distributes 
the treasures of the king among the poor, but 
the king's heart is softened by his brother Gad 
who had been resuscitated from the dead, and 
he humbles himself before the apostle, The 
apostle preaches the gospel, and. then betakes 
himself ‘in superiorem Indiam.’ The very pre- 
sence of the apostle Thomas in India has been 
doubted, but such questions do not concern me; 
but this medieval collector of legends gives facts, 
eredibly and faithfully culled by him from ancient 
sources in his possession, not so much events as 
the diplomatically correct mention of the name of 





the king, who, ns the coins at any rate appear 


certainly to imply, reigned during the time of the 
Bpostles, consequently in the Ist century a. p. 


(Inscription of Tukht-Bahi) during many years, | 


till the middle of the second half of it, demonstrat- 
ing, or at least making very probable, a remark- 
able connection of this Indidn king with the first 
propagators of Christianity. How else could the 
name ofan Indian king, who was so remote and be- 
yond the pale of all civilisation, have become so 
“Further conclusions about those matters per- 
meated by mytha, or perhaps entirely mythical, 
are unreliable; that monuments however and 
legendary reports agree so perfectly in expressing 
the time and the name, is distinctly to be pointed 
ont just by those who seck to investigate the 
history of these regions critically, and so purify it 
from useless conjectures evolved from nothing,” 
A few of the coins he gives are :— 


“ 4. 4. Bearded bust with diadem in rich dress, | 


——— 


* E. Th to whom we are.indebted for the notice | 
= the legend (Prinsep, Essys, vol. II, p. 214) places the | ¢ 
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resembling the Areakides,? BACIAEOCBACLA&ON 


MET (#ic) YNAO@EPHCAYTO«PATO, Sitting king, 
resembling the type of the Arsakides, but in the 
raised R. a kind of short sceptre (elephant goad?) ; 
behind him a wingless Nike, garlanding him. 

“ Drachm of tolerably good silver, of the weight 
of Arsakidan drachma, Unique of the Berlin 
museum, from the unascertained Guthrie collec- 
tion. The title Autokrator is first borne by 
Tryphon of Syria, but then also by an Arsakidan 
on his drachmas, according to Prokeach the VITIth 
Artaban II, according to Gardner the Xth 
Sinatroikes. 

“#5. 4-5 O The king on horseback, 1, recsiv- 
ing & garland from the Nike who stands before 
him. Symbol ¥ once o small cross in it.” One 
ortwoAryan menogrums, Berlin. Wilson, Ariana, 
Plate VI, 2, and Plate XXI, 16. 

“The circumscription of the obverss of one of 
Wilson's specimens is totally destroyed. 

“The second of Wilson's coins has plainly on the 
obverse above @APOY, hence the end of the name, 
the MEPAAGY may beseen on the drawing (on 
the right) like MrAoy, then POH. The roH (yor 
not you) cannot however belong to the . . . Pd pay 
because two or at least one line intervenes. 
Prinsep-Thomas (vol. II, pp. 215, 4) read BACIAEO 
- « ®APOY (F). 

“The Berlin specimen displays only indistinct 
traces of a circumscription on the chief side. 

“The reverse of the firat of Wilson“a specimens 
he reads mahdrdja (rdjardjasa) miramatasa; the 
drawing does not quite agree with this, 

“The reverse of the second better specimen of 
Wilson has Gudapharasa plainly. The preced- 
ing word is indistinct—Wilson: jayadharasa, 
Prinsep-Thomas: ja... , aa before apratikataes 
plainly, preceded according to Wilson's text and 
read only: maha... dhaga .. . aa. 

“ Dhamihasa apratihatasa gudapharasa appeara 
also to becertain. The Berlin specimon has below 
certainly the name gudepha .. The circumscrip- 


graphy of the name, oa well as the often spoiled 
“ Bill. 6. BACIAEWON BACIAEOON PONAO#APOY, 
The king on horseback, bearded, yarland im the 
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Sure VY. before, half dressed, with diadem, sup- 
pore the L. on the trident, stretching out the 

R. (Poseidon?) L. and nr, monogram. (Wilson, 
Ariana, pl. v. 16).” 

«4.7, BAQIAEWS CWTHPOC VNAOSEFPOY. 
Bearded bust with dindem and earrings, in rich 
dress r. Dradratasa (for iradatasa, | 
rifjasa gudapha. asa or gadapha, asa. Nike with 
garland and palm r. Prinsep-Thomas read tra- 
datasa for dradrataea, I cannot give a satisfactory 
explanation of the penultimate letter; it can 
scarcely be d, it is certainly not an r. 

“25, small BACI...BAC,.. ¥; bearded head 
r. rdjadirdjasa mohatasa gudaphareve, Lightning- 
throwing Pallas, as in Menander ; £c. r. mongrams. 
Prinsep-Thomas No. 7. Remarkable, because 
this coin demonstrates the succession of Yndo- 
pheres to the Greek kings and to Ranjubul™.” 

“The coins of the so-called ‘Sub-Abdaguses 
Sasan’ (Prinsep-Thomas, p. 216) are probably 
nothing more than a variety of Yndopheres, I 
have several originals before me; they are copper 
or more probably Billon-coins (deteriorated tetmn- 
drachms). 

“JE. 5. Completely barbarized circumscription ; 
&e. The bearded king on horseback r.; with 
outstretched R. garland. Before him the symbol 
¥ and an Aryan-letter. 

“ Half-dreased figare with diadem r., stretching 
out the R. in the |. arm a sceptre (Zeus? pro- 
bably not the king); 1 the symbol ane mono- 
grams and letters in the field. 

“The circumscription is cas to Pringep- 
Thomas: walirdjasa mahafasa tradafasc. . 
godapharaea easasa ; the omitted word is read by 
Cunningham (see Prinsep-Thomasa, vol. II, p.216) : 
devahadasa “god-hearted." On the reverse of 
the originals before me, the following is distinct. 
Mahara. .. (irada)tasa. vahadasa gadapharasa 
(or go or gudapharasa) vatosa. Therefore the 
lection deva-hadasa is very probable, although the 
first letter does not look quite like a d. The 
forms are of course somewhat careless, and 
therefore the lection deva-hadasa is not quite 
certain, but the name of Ynudopheres is entirely 
so; gadaphera (or go-, gu-) and sasesa in the 
lection, but Abdagasns is impossible ; not a trace of 
indication of his name stands on the coins. Also 
the reading Sasa is arbitrary; Sasan may cer- 
tainly be» name, but the founder of the Sasanians 
can gcarcely be meant. 

“8, § Like. Circumscription according to 





! ‘This word cocurs also on Pp. 47 #pelt “ 
the mume of a satrap, bot bat Sollet observes inw fc 
the letter | is not settled. 
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_gudapharasa, aloes quite distinct. Standing | 


qwripor) mahd- — 


[Ocropen, 1880. 






Cuminghem mahdrdjasa sachchha fesataosy 
sasasa, Zous Nikephoros standing |. monograms. 

“Of this variety I have never seen a distinct 
specimen. The drawing in Wilson, driana, PL V. 
19 (ibid, No. 20 is nokof this, but the preceding 
variety) and the originals before me display only 
traces of a superscription on the reverse. 

“Tr is atallevents certain, that this »Godopers 
Sasa’ has nothing at all to do with Abdagnaas.” 

“Sanabarus is in my opinion perhaps iden- 
tical with the Indian king "AcaSapor or MapPapor 
of the Periplua Mar. Erythr.—of late Arsakidan 
times, perhaps aboot 80 a.p. A contemporary 
or successor of Yndopheres. His drachmas are 
indeed of good, perhaps of better silver than those 


oof Yndopheres, but Ister in fabrication. 


“ 4.3. Bearded bust with tiara, 1. resembling 
those which first appeared mong the Arsakides 
of the year 6D (389 77.4. vp.) behind it «7 
which is supposed to be = wo 

“HACIAEVO MErAQ CA NABAPO roond the en- 
throned kingr., with tiara, holding s bow, as on the 
Arsakidan coins. Around the throne T>T“T 
r. A. Berlin (Prokesch), Tat. v. 8.” 

“ Hithertothe letters round the throne have been 


 consideredas designating the Seleukidanyear [iT 
Sanabarus 


(hence T inversely 7) 313 wherefore 

was placed much earlier than I place him (Thomas 
lc. and Gardner, Parthian Coinage, p. 46). The 
Berlin specimens demonstrate however the un- 
tenableness of this assumed numerals of yeare. 
The T and 4 &c. strokes make their appearance 
in great numbers as a decoration round the 
throne. 

“The head and its tiara appear to me quite evi- 
dently copies from later Arsakidans, This tiara 
first appenrs, a8 already observed, on Arsaladan 
coins in the year 77 4. D., hence the year 77 A.D. ip 


"the carliest date for Senabarus.” (p. 167). 


Abdagnses (p. 228). “Nephew of Yndo- 
pheres. Tho passage communicated by Gutechmid 
from the Apokryph. Evangelium Joannnis de obitu 
Mariwis important. There the apostle Thomas saya 
of his mission to the king of Indin: rot viot rie 
ddiek@ye rot Sacidas dvdpart AaAdavots tr’ dpov 
piAdorros ohpayifecta dy re wadarig. Moreover, be- 
sides Gondophoros, his brother Gad who was 
conrerted with him, is mentioned ; now Gutechmid 
justly compares BACIAEY ABASA TYNAISEPO 
ASEAGISEWE" with vide rye adekgas rou Barews. 
This is certainly the same person, and the notice 
again demonstrates how well thefirstlegend-writera 
were informed about Gondophares and his family. 


riptionss Bi commencement of carly Bauddha 
a not nominative, for 
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But from the former erroneous lection AOAAA 
instead of ABASA fixed by the Berlin specimen 


which I copied, the erroneous suppositions of | 


Gutechmid follow, who considers Sacra to be a 
barbarous genitive of the name ‘Oddar= Grid, 
Gad,—the supposed brother of the king and 
perhaps = Labdames (Abdanes), and compares 
this supposed Oadas with OAAO, the windgod of 
Kanerku. 

“Now the more correct lectiona of these nephew- 
coins (Prinsep, Essays, vol. II, p. 216,) with 
the distinct name Abdagaeain Aryan, which 
Gutschmid has not used in this instance, demon- 
strate the erroneousness of these conjectures, 

“The nephew of Gondophares, as we learn from 
his coins, was called Abdagases, in Aryan always 
Abdagosas or Avdagasa, in Greek some- 
times corrupted to"ASaad...,ASadydeov, do. The 
reading adduced by Gutschmid of viod rie ddeAgine 
rou Sagiiéwe AaSdarovs is certain and of grent 
value; this nephew and his name are certainly 
of the coina. 

“Gadaphara Sasa.—Guischmid conjec- 
tures to be perhaps ‘the father or co-regent’ of 
Gondophares. All this is quite obscure, and the 
circumscription, supplemented in the titles by Cun- 


ningham, and pointing according to Gutschmid | 


to Buddhism: ‘ Mihdrajasa (sic) sachcha-dha- 

(mapidaea) Sasaga,’ is, as I have shown (on pp. 165 

and 166) quite uncertain. The specimen adduced 

in Prinsep-Thomas for this coin from Wilson's 
4driana, bas quite another circumscription, namely, 
the usual one of Gadaphara Sasa: mahdrdjusa 
tradatasa devahadasa gudepharasa eceasa, and aa 

Junningham's lection of the decisive passage is 

distinctly supplemented; moreover, as this Bud. 

dhist title is altogether unheard of on the coins of 

Gondophares and of his dynasty, the whole title 

remains wncerfain; I have among the numerous 

coins of the enigmatic ‘Gondaphara Sasa’ 
hever myself discovered one with the so-called 

Buddhist titles, hence the whole supposed Hud- 

dhiem of Gondophares and of his family evaporates, 

and can be demonstrated by nothing !" 

Sallot’s volume, from which we have here given 
abundant selections, will be found most useful to 
the student of this interesting subject. 

History oF THE Mowcors from the Mth to the 19th Cen- 
tury: Part 11.—The so-called Tartare of Rosia and 
The first part of Mr. Howorth's History of the 

Mongols wos published four yeara ago, and has 

taken ite place as a sterling work of reference. It 


was chiefly devoted to the history of the empire of | 





be regarded as a separate work. It begins with 
an ethnographical chapter on the Golden Horda, 
and proceeds in the second to give a history of 
Juchi Khin tho eldest son of Chinghis, of his son 
Batu Khiin who swept down upon Eastern and 
Central Europe, conquering Mascovy, Poland and 
Hungary, and threatening the German Empire. 
The Mohammadans of Western Asia offered to 
ally themselves with the sovercigna of Western 
Europe to repel this terrible invader who had 
established his rule from the Yaik to the Car- 
pathian Mountains, and included a suzerainty over 
Russia. The third chapter continues the history 
ofthe Golden Horde located on the Volga, under 
Bereké, Bitd's brother and successor, who became 
a Mubhammadan, and of his descendants till the 
extinction of the family, during which period the 
Grand Dukes of Muscovy were tributaries to the 
Khin who ruled at Serai onthe Volga. Then 
follows an account of the struggles for supremacy 
among the other descendants of Juchi, ending in 
the rise of tho family of Orda, and the decay of 
the Horde till it shrank into the petty Khinate of 


| Astrakhan, and that in turn was swept away 


after many stroggles by Rosain in the 16th cen- 
tury. The history of the Khinate of Krim, which 
was only crushed and absorbed at the end of last 
century, is told in the seventh chapter, and the 
eighth is occupied with an account of the White 
Horde and the Khirgiz Khazaks descended from 
tribes subject to Orda the eldest son of Juchi 
Khan. The Ushegs of Bukhara, Khokand, Kuaresm, 
andthe Khinate in Siberia are treated of in the 
next three, and the Nogai branch of the Golden 
Horde in the last chapter. 

Mr. Howorth has availed himself fully of the 
learned works of Von Hammer-Pargatall, Zernof, 
Grigorief, Blanketnagel, Vambery, Schuyler, Lerch, 
Schmidt, Soret, Desmaisons, Miller, Levchine, 
&e. &e. and he has produced » book which 
must long continue a standard one on the subject, 
It must have been a work of great toil to pet to. 
gethor the materials embraced in these two divi- 
sions Of over 1100 large and closely printed pages : 
we hope-Mr. Howorth may have the strength and 
Pationce to complete the third and concluding 
Division of his great work. 











Ndoinaxna la joje des Serpents : Drame Bouddhique attri 
de Paris Npttitens a Teo , ritohe cag ao ere 


This translation ofthe Ndgdnanda appears as 
one of the beantifal littl volumes of M. Leroux's 
‘ Bitliothéque orientale elzévirienne,’ which already 
includes versions of several Sanskrit dramas. 

Isis well known that the Ndgdnanda, like the 


Ratndvali, professes in ite "prolegs to be the 
work of king Srt Harshadeva. Dr. Fitzedward Hall 
(Introd. to the Fdsearadatid, pp. 15 ) long sinco 
attributed the latter to B4na who flourished at the 
Court of Harsharardhana of Eanauj, and this has 
since been confirmed by Dr, Bihler (Weber's 
Ind. Stud. Bd. XTV. 8. 40; Hist. Ind. Inter. p. 
974) The Migdnanda was attributed by Cowell 
to Dhivaka—another poet supposed to have 
flourished ot the Court of Harshavardhana, but 
Weber doubts this and supposes that it may with 
equal reason be attibuted to (Ind. Streif Bd. 
III. 8. 106) ;and M. Bergaigne, with Hall, doubts 
even the existence of Dhivaka. The Boddhistic 
character of the drama, however, agrees perfectly 


with what we know from Hwen Thsang of the | 


favour shown to his religion by king Harshavar- 
dhana of Kannu}. 

Tn noticing Boyd's translation of the same Drama 
(vol. I, pp. 148 ff.) we have given some account of 
the contents of it. M. Berguigne in presenting a 
new version has been obliged to follow the same 
text, and notwithstanding some differences in the 


renderings of certain paseages, be makes no claim | 


to any scientific novelty. The publication of it 
ought, however, to help in spreading among readers 
some knowledge of, and increase o taste for, a 
very interesting literature. 


Kixos or Kisnutna: eS ee agg eg em 
ro Ne Cticatie: 172. aaplbanc thy 
The Rdjatarangivf or Historical Chronicle of 
Kaémir is too well known to need description : 
it is principally accessible to Europeans in 
Prof. H. H. Wileon's abstract of the firet six 
cantos of it, in the XVth volume of the Asiatic 
Researches, and in M. A, Troyer’s text and French 
translation of the whole. But, as is well known, 
all the printed texts contain corrupt passages, and 
before any important improvement can be made 
on Troyer's trans ion, We must have o revised 





Sanskrit text,—which it is understood Dr. Bibler. 


is preparing from the valuable MS8. obtained by 
him for the purpose in Kaémir (Ind. Ané. vol. VI. 
pp- 264 ff). 

“Tho present work, it should be stated,” says 
the author, “ pretends to be nothing more than a 


faithful rendering into English of a history bien | 


already exists in the Sanskrita language.” 
he has “ thought it necessary to omit from the cae 
such stories as relate to superhuman agencies, ond 
to give them in the form of an Appendix, in order 


ee 
i The tert used scemae | to be A History of Kashmir ; 
someting of four compilutions: vis. I. 
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to preserve the continuity of historical narration.” 


Then the translation extends only to the first 


seven booka, it being “the intention of the trans- 
lator to bring down the history in two more 
volumes to the period of the conquest of the valley 
by Akbar.” ? 

Before blaming Prof. H. H. Wilson for mixing 
up his abstract “with the whimsical additions 
and alteratiogs which appear in the Persian 
translation,” as this new translator does, it would 
have been as well if he had seen that his own 
rersion was a scholarly one. If any one will 
compare the specimen version of the first 107 
élokas given by Dr. Biihler (Ind, Ant. vol. VL pp. 
268—274) with the firat eight pages of what Babu 
Jogesh Chunder Dott calls his “faithful ren- 
dering,” he will be painfully struck with the 
difference; and further comparison with the Sans- 
krit text, or even with Troyer's version, will only 
shew more clearly that this transintion has no 
claim to fidelity of rendering. Should the author 
purste the translation further he might be ad- 
vised cither to follow the original more closely or 
to describe it as only a free version—a species of 
work fully deserving of encouragement, perhaps 
more eo, ifonly well executed, than a strictly 
literal translation. Most Sanskrit works will bear 
condensation in translating, and the Rdjatarangint 
amongthem. This version, though not a faithful 


one, appears, however, to give a fair representa- 


tion of the general sense of the text. It is mot 
well printed. 





Mopres Ista AND THE if Cae being a series of [npres- 
cious, Notes, and Eeays. By Monier Williams, DC.L. 
: iti and aogmented i conmider- 


We noticed the first edition of thia very readable 


| and instructive book soon afber its appearance two 


years ago, (vol. VIL p. 236), and we heartily wel- 
come this third edition, which contains about a 
half more matter than the first. Among the 
additions are two Essays on the ‘ Progress of our 
Indian Empire,’ originally published in the Con- 
temporary Review, while the chapter on tha 
‘Villages and Rural Population of India’ and 
several other sections of the work are quite new, 
The work now appropriately appears as one of the 
volumes of Tribner’s valuable“ Oriental Series,” 
and well deserves the attention of our readers. 
When another edition appeara we trust it will 
contain others of the recent Easaya of Dr. M. 
Williams on Indian subjects, eupplemented by an 
the same 
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KANHERI PAHLAVI INSCRIPTION, No, 2. 
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THE PAHLAVI INSCRIPTIONS AT KANHERI. 
HY E. W. WEST, PH.D., MUNICH. 


Yes QUETIL DUPERRON appears to have 

been the firat European who specially 
noticed the Pahlaviinseriptionsin the Kanheri 
Caves. In the account of his visit to the caves 
in 1760, published eleven years afterwards in his 
great work on the Zend-Avesta,* he describes the 
cave in which they occur, and mentions inscrip- 
tions “upon two pilasters which form part of 
the walls.” Although acqnainted with the 
Pahlavi character he thought these inscrip- 
tions were Mongolian, probably because they are 
inscribed in vertical lines, and not horizontally. 

No further notice of these inscriptions seems 
to have been taken for fully a century. They 
escaped observation when the Kap heri in- 


scriptions were being systematically copied, | 


some twenty-five to thirty years ago, becanse a 
‘Brahman recluse had taken up his abode in the 
eave which contains them, and had built a 


mall house in front of it. This Brahman first | 


occupied the cave some years before 1548, and 
remained till 1865, effectually preventing Enro- 
peaus ant others from examining the cave by his 
: there. 

The late Dr. Bhit DAji, however, being a 
‘high-caste Hindu, was able to obtain admittance 
into the house 60 far as to examine the exterior 
of the cave, and about 1861 he found an in- 
scription in the recess over the water-tank, 
which seemed to him to be in the Kufic character. 
He showed a copy of this inscription to the late 
Dr. John Wilson, who at once recognised it as 
Pahlavi, and referred him to the specimens 
of Pahlavi writing in Anquoetil’s Zond-Avesta. 


Dr. Bhatt Dajlthen showed his copy to Professor | 


Hang and some Parsis who were acquainted 
Sk aaa in obtaining 

: of its contents, Subsequent- 
ty he rediscovered and copied the two inserip- 
tions on the pilasters of the cave verandah, 
Ween an een eer a omen 





de Simaba: ou waolaen tran ob Sin cave: hill, 
I discovered a few words on one of the stones, 
which I betisved. to be in some form of the 


digoba, in the Journal of the Bombay Branch of | 





pt Zend-Averta de Z 
— ons oresstre, #. par Anquati 





the Royal Asiatie Society (vol. VI, pp. 116 #.) 
and a Parsi writer soon pointed out that it was 
in the Pahlavi character; thus directing my 
attention for the first time to the Pahlavi 


In December 1865, after the disappearance of 
the Brahman recluse, I had the first opportunity 
of seeing the Pahlavi inseription in the tank 
recess, discovered by Dr. Bhai Daiji, of which 
I made a tracing, and sent a reduced copy to 
the Bombay Asiatic Society in 1866, This 
copy and those prepared by Dr. Bhi Daji were 


soon after discussed in the Zartoshti AbMés, 


Nos. 2—4, and the greater part of the three 
“Inscriptions was correctly deciphered by Parsi 


priests well acquainted with Pahlavi; bat, 
owing to the imperfection of the copies, some 
errors and obscurities occurred in those de- 
cipherments. 

In December 1870, tracings of the two pilaster 
inscriptions were taken for me, and in February 
1875, L corrected these tracings and that taken 
in 1865 by comparison with the inscriptions 


| themselves, which I was then better able to 


read. Mr. Borgess has also recently favoured 


| me with prints of the two clearest inscriptions 


(one over the tank and the other on the left 
band pilaster) which, with the tracings before- 
mentioned, probably give the decipherer all the 
information he is ever likely to obtain with 
regard to the letters inscribed. 

These three Pahlavi inscriptions are all dated, 


and consist chiefly of the names of certain 


Parsis who visited the Kanheri Caves early in 
the eleventh century. They are all throe in- 
scribed in vertical lines, to be read from the top 
downwards; Pahlavi writing being read from 
niently read if the lines were horizontal, the 
not obvious; but it may be noted that a few 
paratively modern character,” are found in 

The earliest date is that in the inscription on 
the verandah pilaster to the right of a person 
entering the cave, This inscription is so faintly 
cut that the greater part of it would be illegible 
Be en ms, which are always in 
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if it were not for the fact that the names it 
contains are the same os those in the second 
inscription, 

With the assistance of that inscription it may 
be read, line for line, as follows" :— 

Pavan shem-i yazato. 
Pavan tag mirvik va nadikd dadak den- 
70 8? Yardakardd bidani Mitré yom 


Atharmazd hamdintkin val denman jinik 


hémand Yazdin-pinak va Mih-alyyar-i 


Mitra-aiyyar,*  Panj-bikhto va Padar- 
biikhtd1 

Mih-aityyir, Mardin-shid-i Hirid*-Bihrim 

va Hirid-Bihrim-i Mardin-shid, Mitra- 
aiyyar-i 

Babrim-panih va Bibrim-panih-] Mitra- 


iy 
sanrias va, Zid sparham-! Atéir’-mahin, 
Nik-mihin va Din-Bihrim ya Bajirg- 
Attire va Hirid-mard 

va Béh-zidd-i Mab. 

This inscription ig evidently noonaptote, ns 
it stops in the middle of a name, and also omits 
the names contained in the last two lines of the 
next inscription. Nearly the whole’of the first 
two lines have been broken away and removed 
since 1870, and the of them could not, 
therefore, be corrected: in 1875; so that the 
reading of so much of the second line as does 
not-oceur in the next inscription, is doubtful. 

The next date, which is only forty-five days 
later, occurs in the inscription in the recess 
over the water-tank alongside the cave. This 
inseription, though likewise cut faintly, is much 
more distinct than the last, and is numbered 
with the Pahlavi cipher for “ two" preceding 
the invocation im its first line. It contains the 


Pohinvi Notte edhe Hates such varinte the . 
ia used ford written like t, for { written like y, Tacd ¢ 
ford nee © Neweee eer ee Peg in Avesta o, t and 
| v and 

‘A ia merely a. eee ane oan Pahlavi 
Ser of Pers. 8 yar, atl ite true sound is ascertained, 


chngh: KAMAE taehsadita tax ins atic halve 
ay wack after a rowel. “s 
a a noted by a 
mark, otherwise would be bation to te 
Porakhd-o4d, Oy i 

" Hitherto [ have generally read this he none aflnge 
from the Av but it occurs in Sasanian inscriptiona, not 
only ine form w iu cans be toad elthee 44008 or Glav’ bet 
also in another form which must be rend didr; it is also 

by Syrinc writers aa dddr or ddur. The 
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same names as the last fasoripuloa, with a few 
others added at the end to complete the list, 
and may be read as follows :— 
® Pavan shem-i yazato.* 
Shnat 300 ya 70 B-i YazrdakardS bidana 
Avind 
va yom Mitrd hamdinikin val denman 
jinak yitind 
hémand Yazdin-pinak va Mih-aiyyir-i 
Mitra-alyyir, Panj-bikhté va Padar-bikhté-i 
Miih-alyyar, Mardin-shid-i Hirid-Bibrim 
vo Hirad-Bihram-i Mardin-shid, Mitra- 
alyyir-t 
Bihrim-panih va Bibrim-panih-i Mitra- 
alyyir, 
Falin-zid va Zid-sparham-i Attir-mihin, 
Nik-mahin va Din-Bihrim va Bajirg-itir 
va Hirid-mard va Bth-zidd-1 Mah-bizie," 
Bibriim-panih-i Mitra-bandid, 
Mah Atir Adharmaad-i Avin.bandad mird,"? 
The third inscription in point of time ia that 
on the left-hand pilaster of the verandah, and is 
numbered with the Pahlavi cipher for “ three" 
preceding the invocation in its first line. It ig 
dated twelve years later than the preceding 
inscriptions, and contains a different list ofnames, 
in which only four of the names in the previons 
inscriptions occur, It is fairly legible, and may 
be read as follows :— 
$. Pavan shem-! yazdin. 
Bidani Mitr va yom Dind shnat 300 90-i 
Yazdakard6 min Airin™ 
val denman jinik yatind himand 
Mah-Frébag va Mih-alyyir 
i Mitra-alyyiir, Panj-bikhts-1 
Mih-aiyyar, Mardin-shid-{ 
Hirad-Bahrim, Béh-zid-{ 
Mitra-vindid,™ Jividin-bidé-{ 





Baihrim-Gishnaspé, Bajirg-itir-{ 
ri ncn lier gh rel wparateng oa tie maida in 
* This w ct aor ey but ia AE an a to be the sume 


= in the in yasat', 
[os payer ieee Gahormasd, aod th end the sda ee 
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FR 
sd The last letter ia de ane tare 
like mird, bat this would be uniatelligible, This Inst line 
to the inscription 


€ word looks more 


ia evident] mal chitia 
was finlabed b to aftor the list of of 
TT These leat two words ire doubtful, min being og 


all cot away, and Afrdn hardl 
lace of the doubtful * hy, larible: they cocopy the 


Lg oeeibl the 
wien y ihe came name as the Mitra-bandéd of the 
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Mih-bizie, Mah-siyyiir va Bandésh™* 

i Hirid-farukhé, va Mah-bandid-j 

Géhin-khash chish'*-nyékheh. 
inscriptions, ns transcribed aliowes the words 
in italics being understood, but not expressed, 
in the original Pahlavi :— 

1. ‘In the name of God."* 

*Throngh strong omens and the good Judge 
this” year 378 of Yazdakard, on the day Adhar- 
mazd of the month Mitré (10th October 1009), 
there have come to this place the co-religionists*' 
Yazdin-pinsk and Mih-alyyir sons of Mitra- 
alyyar, Panj-bikht and Padar-bikht sons of 
Mib-niyyar, Mardin-shid eon of Hirad-Bibrim 
and Hirid-Bahriim eon of Mardin-shid, Mitra- 
aiyyir son of Bahrim-panih and Babrim-panih 
son of Mitra-alyyiir, Falin-zid and Zid-sparham 
sons of Atir-mihin, N&k-mihin, Din-Baihram 
es aig itiir, Hirid- sicysha and Bth-zid son of 
Mah". 

‘ 2, Te the name of God. 

‘In the year 378 of Yazrdakard, the month 
Avan and day MitrS (24th November 1009), 
there have come to this place the co-religionists 
Yardin-pinak and Mih-alyyir, sons of Mitra- 
alyyir, Panj-bikht ond Padar-bikht sons of 
Mih-atyyir, Mardiin-shid son of Hirid-Babrim 
and Hirid-Bahrim™ son of Mardin-shid, Mitra- 
alyyar son of Bihrim-panih and Bihrim-panih™ 
son of Mitra-aiyydr, Fulin-zid and Ziid-sparham 
sona of Atiir-mihin, Nik-mihin, Din-Bihrim, 
Bajiirg-itir, Hirid-mard, and Béh-zid sons of 
Mah-biizie, and Bihrim-panih son of Mitra- 
bandid. In the month Atir® Adharmazd son 
of Aviin-bandad died.’ 

*3. In the name of God.™ 

‘In the month Mitré and day Dind of the 
year 300 of Yazdakard (30th October 1021) 
there have come from Iran™ to this place Mih- 
Frobag and Mib-alyyir™ sons of Mitra-alyyir 
a Moagortl son of Mah-aiyyir, Mardin-shid™ 





13 Or, perha Bisth., 

1 This ordied being p broken 

ns pea aban word i have i the eingee oumie. 
doubtful. ; = aed “in a good 
omened and happy stato [ write.” 
This i a sosdliag tor i peepee ag to be 
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son of Hirid-Bihrim, Bdh-sid son * of Mitra- 


| vindid, Jividin-bid son of Bihrim-Gishnasp, 
| Bajirg-itir** son of Mih-bizie, Mah-aiyyir and 


Bandésh sons of Hirid-farnkhé, and Mih-bandad 
gon of Géhin-khash, the listener to instroction."** 
It must have been during the visit mentioned 


in this third inscription that the few words 
were inscribed on the digoba, as mentioned 


above ; for they mention the same te and one 
of the same names. This short inscription 
(No. 5 on the accompanying plate), was correctly 


| deciphered in 1866, as published in the Zartoshti 


Abhidz, No. 3, p. 164, and is as follows :— 
Shnat 300 
90-1 Yazdaka(rd) 
Shatra-lyir 
Mah-Fréba(g). 

‘The year 390 of Yardakard Shatra-tyir- 

Mah-Frébag." 
Kanheri there has been a fifth (No. 4 on the 
plate), of which only two or three detached let- 
ters are legible on another stone of the digoba, 
which is now in the Museum of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, This in- 
scription appears to have consisted of seven ver- 
tical lines on a flat space between two groups of 
sculpture; but the surface of the stone is so 
much decayed, that the letters legible are only 
just sufficient to show that the words have bean 
Pahlavi. 

The interest attaching to these Pahlavi in- 
scriptions is threefold:—First, they show that 
Parsis visited the Kanheri Caves early in the 
eleventh century. Secondly, they exhibit the 
form of Pahlavi writing at that period, thongh 
due allowance must be made for the fact that 
such cursive writing is not well-adapted for 


| inseribing on stone. Thirdly, they indicate 


what kind of names was commonly used by the 


--Parsis of those times; differing very much from 


the kind now in use. 
(20th Deo.)"; 0 or ag might be translated “ Méh-Atdir and 
Adtharmasd sons of Avin-bandid died,” buat tha word 
“ died" is doubtful. This last sentence Weems to have 
been a later addition to the inscription 

"t The Pablavi word is bere in the plural namber. 

®! The words “from [rin tgp vali peje: Be 
Seep co eee roceeee Me aie ve 









*) These four names also ooour in the former lists ip 


Nos. 1 and 2) 
* "This lust phrase Pemnee & Gombitsl nat Bt i yoweiine that 


of 
lis of memes is jadoeeplate in this inecription, as > fo be thee 


With regard to the writing it may be noticed 
that it differs but little from that of the oldest 


MSS, extant, which were written three cen- | 


turies later. The chief differences are that the 
letter « is more like the letter d than in the 
MSS5., differing merely in being a deeper letter, 
and that in compounds of a and m, or sh and m, 


the upper stem of the m has almost disappeared, | 


and the first letter is set close down upon the 

With reference tothe men’s names we find they 
were very much of the same character as those 
borne by the old commentators on the .(vesta, 
and others mentioned in the Bundahish and 


elsewhere, who lived between the sixth and | 
ninth centuries. Thus, the names Mah-ayar | 


and Zi d-sparham occur as names of the ninth 
century in Bindahish xxxiii, 7, 11 #3 Mitrd- 
ay ir occurs in the Vijirkard-i Dintk™ as the 
supposed name of a former husband of one of 
Faratisht’s wives; Ahharmazd is & man's 
name still incommon usein a corrupted form; 
Yazd-panih or Y azéd-panah™ occurs in 
a Syrino MS, of the twelfth or thirteenth 
century, containing the Acts of certain Persian 
martyrs; and Professor Hoffmann, in his Ger- 
man translation of these Acts, also quotes 
the names Mihr-bundid and Mah-bondad.™ 
Again, Mardin-shid may be compared with 
Mardin-véh and Vihrim-shid;” Panjbikht 
and Padar-bokht with Mah-bikht and Vaé- 
bakht-” Bajirg-itir with Bajarg-Mihir, the 
prime minister of Ehisré Noshirvin; Mitra- 
vindad, Mitra-bandid, Avan-bandid, and Mih- 
bandad with Afrébag-vindid; Méh-Frobag with 


Attr: Frobig ;* Javidin-bid with Mard-bid;** | 
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Hirid-farukhS with Dad-farakh;" Bahrim- 
Gishnasp with Mah-Gdshésp (Gdshnasp ?)"*and 
Mihrim-Gtshnasp ;** and Atfr-miihin and Nak- 


midhin with Borz-méhin.™ 


In the translations of these inscriptions the 
dates corresponding to those inscribed have 
been calculated on the assumption that these 
Parsis. This ia, of course, not quite certain; 
but if they used the calendar of the Persian 
Parsis, which makes the dates one month 
earlier in the year, they must have arrived at 
the caves in September, when the jungle is most 
impenetrable, whereas in October the paths are 
nsually open, and the oaves are easy of 
from that month till the following August, 
when the jungle again becomes difficult to 
traverse for two months. 

It is possible that the first two inscriptions 
refer to two separate visits to the caves by the 
same party, but, considering the distance these 
people probably came, it is more likely that 
they refer to two different periods of the same 
visit, What induced these Parsis to remade at 
the caves for more than six weeks itis diffienlt 
to guess. If, however, I have correctly inter- 
preted the last line of the second inscription 
as implying that one of the party died at the 
caves, it is just possible that he may have been 
brought there for the benefit of his health. The 
water in the cave tanks is still esteemed by the 
natives for its curative effects, and twenty-seven 
years ago I found an invalid Hindu at the 
eaves, who had been brought there during the 
rainy season for the benefit of drinking the 








REPORT ON THE ANCIENT INSCRIPTIONS IN THE NORTH-WES 
PROVINCE AND IN THE DISTRICTS OF MATALE AND 
TRINKOMALI, CEYLON, 
BY Ds, E. MULLER. 
(Continued from p. 14)! 
During a second trip to the North-Western | ofthe Christianera. I give here the transcripts 


Province, and to the districts of Matale and 
Trinkomal!,I corrected the copies of the 
inscriptions discovered previously, and found 
several new ones belonging to the first centuries 
«) Sacred Books of the East, vol. V, p. 147. 

2 Se ga mand Rance baa cae 


the text. 
"? Ge Hoffmann's Ausrdge ous eyrischen Akten per- 
ragher Martyr | Lit, 18805 Yo 91. 


of those which are well enough preserved to 
allow of a translation -— 

(1) Eaikiwea, four miles from Balalla on 
the road to Yapahn : 


** Bon Sacred Booka of tha Ear « Vi, pe LAF. 
ciel ty of the East, rol. V, p. 147, 


Dae sani 
. mann's Awaztig . Be. , 
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* See also ante, vol. VIL, p. 291. 


Noveunen, 1890.) 





} wa ometi Abaha cha duti hati... . 


-++2+.+«+..«. Wadhachetahata ja biknsagate 


‘Hail! Amaryawa, the danghter of the 
chief thera minister Warasi (?), and the second 


brother of the minister Abhaya gave 


and to the priesthood.’ 
In the name Amaryawa we have a com. 


bination of ry analogous to that of ny in the 
inscription at Kirinde, see Goldschmidt’s Report | 


(Ind. Ant. vol. VI, p. 321), Wadhachetahata 
and bikusagaia are the oldest instances I met 
with of the Siihalese dative composed from the 
genitive in ha = sya + afa = arthdya. Saguta 
already represents the more modern form, where 
the A of the genitive is dropped; ja is the 
intermediate form between the old cha and the 
modern da, d or /, which is now used in Siphalese. 

(2.) Binpokuna, five miles from Galga- 
muwa :— 

Siddham. Datannka ametaha 

(2) chetahata do kariha ka kubaro rija Darokn- 
ehetaha wawiye cha nithala chadawawihi 

(3) kn. 


‘Hail! Two karishas and four paddy fields | 


[shall be the property] of the minister D4 t hi- 
naiga,and the same number the property of 
the chaitya of king Dharak a, at the Chandra 
tank.’ 

The character rendered by ka in the transcript 
line 2, 8, is the numeral which expresses 4 in 
old inscriptions, see Burnell’s South Indian 
Paleography, Pl, xxiii, The numeral ‘do’ for 
‘two’ occurs also in the inscription at Haba- 
rane, line 4, 10, where however it was misnon- 
derstood by Goldschmidt. Nivhala is most 
probably a mistake for ' nithile’ — nifthita. 

(3.) Periyakadn vihara, four miles from 
Debelgomowa on the road from Kuranégala to 


(2) bees ee ee! puwadara eawanaka wags 

(3) ke. {pa] rama tera Tusaha ka 
mahiwawi 

(+) [pars jma tera Majiba ke facayn Chaka (?) 
darika wehe 


(5) rahi chetahata cha bikusaguhata 

(6) dine Chakadaraka wehera [hi] dine. 

"From king GA mini Abhaya[an order] : 
the four great tanks of the chief thera Tusa and 


a: 2 = & @ 
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the 4 ganas of the chief thera Majiba are given 
to the chaitya in the Chakadharaka vibra, and 
to the congregation of the priests. “To the 
Chakadharaka vildra they are given.’ 

For puwadara we find puwayasa at Habarane 
and pwridesa at Inginimitiya ; the meaning of 
it is doubtful. Sawanake is evidently the con- 
trary of ewanaks in the Habarane inscription. 


| Tusa occurs also in the name of the village 


Thusavattika, Mah. 1., 243. Majjhima was the 
name of one of the theras who accompanicd 
Mahinda to Ceylon (Mfwh. 1, 71,74). It alse 
occurs in an inseription at Pidaruwagala 
near Sigiri, which rons thus :— 

Kolagimasiwaputa Majimayasa jitaya Tisidv- 
wiyn lene sagas. 

‘The cave of Tiside wi, daughter of Maj- 
jhima, son of Kolagimasiwa, is giveu 
to the priesthood." 

The name of the king in this imseription 
Gamini Abhaya may either point to 
Gajabihn Gamini (116-119 4.p) or to 
Meghawanna Abhays (302—320 a.n.), 
bat to judge from the form of the character it 
is more probable that it belongs to the latter 
of the two. 

(4) EKottarakimbiyiawa, four miles 


from Hiripitiya, not far from the road to Annu- 


radhapora — 

Payati theraha lene savayiths. . . . sadhamasa 

(2) eagahothaya Wesawasikagamawawi me lenahi 
nawanikate, 

‘This was called the cave of the thera 
Payati. The tank of the village Weasa- 


-wasika at this cave hos been restored for the 


priesthood of the true religion.’ 

The language of this inscription resembles 
very closely that of the Adoka inscriptiona, 
although I do not believe that it can be go old. 
We find here the aspirates fh in thera, sevayithe 
sagahafhays, and dA in sadhama, where other 
inseriptions have the unaspirated i, d. As far 
as I know, only Meghawarna Abhaya’s 
inseription at Mibintale (see my Report) par- 
titipates in the same peculiarity, as it writes 
pathama, athaya, sadhame, eto. Savayitha isn 
form quite analogous to Aamayitha of the Yo gi 


Mira cave inscription (sea Conningham’s 


ns 
| Corpus Inseriptionum Indicarum, vol. I, p. 105). 
| It corresponds to Sanakrit aérdvayishta. Nikete 


is Sanskrit wishkrita: in PAL’ it would be nik. 
khata, but the word docs not occur in the texts 
which are known at present. Weeswarila may 
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he derived from Wesawana, but this demon is 
yenerally called Weeamang, as for instance in 
the Habarane inscription, line 4. 

(5.) Eriyiwa tank, four miles from Medi- 
yawn t— 

Parufmalya Hipahs puta ..... kaha dine. 
Ima wapi Dipigala wibarahi niyate sagasa. 

‘The son of the Brahman Hi pa gave this to 
pricsthood of the Dipigala vihira.’ 

To judge from the form and especially from the 
size of the letters, this inscription must be about 
as old as that from T o nigala mentioned in my 
last report (ante, p. 10). Unfortunately neither 
of the names in the inscription can be identified, 
and the construction of Eriy4éwa tank is not 
related in the Mahdemivo. A temple Eraka- 
vila, thongh, is mentioned at Mehdvaviso, 
| 267, which may be identical with the still 
existing Eriyiwn pangala. 

(6.) Of about the same date as the Isat 
mentioned is a cave inscription from Dam- 
halla vihira over the entrance of the temple :— 

Dewanapiya mahirajase Gamini Tisasa mahillene 
— anogate chatu diss sagasa dine, 


The great cave of the great king GAamini | 


Tisa, beloved of the gods, is given to the 


The tithe Devenapiya has been mach discussed 
with regard to the edicts of Rupniith, Sahasrim 
and Bairat, which Dr. Biihler ascribes to Aéoka 
(Rhys Davids’ Ancient Coins and Mearures of 


Ceylon, p. 59). It occurs frequently in India," bat | 
in the Ceylon books it is ouly given to the great | 


Tisas (307—267 8. c.), who introduced the 
Buddhistical religion into the island. It is clear 
that our inscription cannot be ascribed to him; 
but we find the title also in two other inscrip- 
tions at Gallena vihira and Tonigals in 
connexion with the name Gimigi Abhaya. This 
Gimini Abhaya is said to be the son of 


Tisa on the Tonigala stone, and according to — 
the Gallena inscription be again had a son of | 


the name of Tisa. Now, if we look in the 
Muhdveiwo, the only king of the nam » of Gi mi- 
ni whose father and son were called Tissa* 





was WattagAmigi, and I think that to him — 
inscriptions 


all three belong. In my former 


report I ascribed the Tonigala inscription to 


Dotthagimini, whose father was Kako- 
* Tt was applied to Adoks, Dudaratha, Tishys and others 
(see Indian Antij;wary, rol. VI, p. 149). 
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This tank is dedicated to the | 


[Novesnrr, 188), 


wanoa Tissa, but as only a period of thirty- 
three years separates the two kings, it is likely 
that they used the same form of alphabet. 


There is also internal evidence for my statement, 


as Wattagimini is known to have been a 
great protector of the priests, and therefore 
may well have deserved the name Devinam- 
piya, The Mahdcaseo says concerning him— 
Pititthdéne thitattassa pitiréjdti abravum.—' As 
he assumed the character of a father, they 


called him father king.’ 


There are other inscriptions of this kind, but 
not so well preserved, at Ambogasawaeva and 
Diyabaeta between Mediyawa and Yapoha, at 
Niyadawane and Welangolla five miles from 
Kepitiyawa, at Malasne and Nayindanawe near 
Ma-eliya, at Nilagima vihira, three miles from 
Galuwela on the road from Kurnnegala to 


~ Dambulla, three at Dambulla vihira, and one 


at Honapaho vibiira near Yatawatta. An in- 
nea belonging to the 7th century I found 
at D nina, four miles from Hiripitiya, but 
the Sarasin are so totally different from those 
used in the earlier as well as in the Inter centu- 
ries, that I have not yet been able to make it out. 

We now proceed to the pillar inscriptions of 
the 10th and 11th centuries, They all resemble 
each other very closely, as not only the names 
of the kings are constantly the same, but also 
in the text the same words and sentences recur 
continually, Dr Goldschmidt, in his Keport, 
has given extracts of several of these Pillars, 
but the only one he published nod translated in 
its whole extent was that from Maha ka- 
lattsaewna (now in the Colombo Museum). 
I published two others in my Meport, and after 
much useless effort succeeded in restoring three 
more, vix., those from Mayilagastota (now 
in the Colombo Museum), from Inginimitiva 
and one from Polomnarowa (see Gold- 
schmidt's Report, Ind. Ant. vol. VI, p. 324). I 
give the texts and translations here :— 








L.—Mayilagastofa, 

| A... EB. 

(1) Siri mat saps da (1) yan no 
(2)... dalataha na wii da (2) wodnd i 
(3) n uturat Wot, (3) sf gam 
(4) no knets kule poe mili (4) gon rada 
(5) kala Okiw ng (5) bore bili 
(6) parnpuren bap = (6) bun gael 
(@ ma poramawanst (7) miwan wae 
® Ho adopted Malachulike Tisss, the som of his elder 


brother Ehalliks Naga, 
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A. 

(8) ag mehesu[n]. 
(9) wi Lak diw polo- 
(10) yon parapuren 
(Il) himi siti «Gon 
(12) biso raedna kns- 
(13) bi upan Abha Sa- 
(14) lamewan maharadhu 
(15) urchi di koetes 
(16) kula kot wiyat 
(17) daham niyao gat 
(18) aéph Mihinddhbu 
(19) wasin karand nn 
(20) wam utumhi mahana 
(21) m uwanisi 
(22) sirlbarn mahawe- 


B. 


(8) riyan no | 
(9) gannd 

(10) isi mangi 
(11) wa piyagi 
(12) wa no wad 
(13) pi =f ish Ss da 
(14) wace me hi 
(15) miy maha | 
(16) himin Be 


(17) tula ti site | 


(18) eanae oo da 
(19) yoo tu. . 
(20) no 
(21) ish mo kano 
(22) yo ne para 


nasnd | 


(23) her nokihi (23) daw rada 
(24) rad parapur wasna (24) kol snmdaru 
(25) wawas tami kaernd (25) wan Wisin | 
(26) Uda Tisa pirive (24) bisamwat 
(27) 0 sihasi bos (27) no rakni j 
(26) pamae yan ba (28) si not 
(29) ma spade noki = (29). 18th 
(30). . Wee 1) Wall 
(31) sis a in... (31) aédpa Mi- 
(32) wan dann (32) hin déihn... 
(33) [niadulu] melit 


(34) [art] rad kol [Aae) mi 


‘The iepi Mahinda, who was born in | 


the womb of the anointed queen Gon, chief 
queen to his Majesty the king, descended from 
the unbroken line of the Ikshwiika family 
reigning on Lanki’s ground by hereditary 
succession—the son of king Abhi Salame- 
wan—the pinnacle of the Kshatriya caste, the 
sage who has comprehended the doctrine— 
having made the necessary repairs at the 
Mahi-vihira, caused priests to be ordained for 
the nikiiyas atthe Uda Tisa monastery and 

ee: ee ordercd that the 
oftisees of the royal family shall not enter the 


place belonging to the priesthood ; that enemies | 


shall not take away the villages, the cattle, the 


royal taxes, the revenue, the cart buffaloes; | 


that daily the priests, including the high priest, 
shall not destroy life; that the officers of the 


royal family together vith the queens shall not — 


protect’ (7)... aa ees All this was 
ordered by the afpi Mahinda. 
IL.—fngintmitiya. 
A. 
(1) Swoeth 
(2) Siri Saflga Bo 
: Can this be the ; +r Srivana of the Twalve year cycle ? 


Conf, Ind. Ant. VI, pp. 23, 25; vol. VU, | 


75 80) and | 





(3) = 


(4) sawanoge pu 
(5) ridase hima- 
(6) ta puradisa 
(7) wak dawns 
(8) radol ma 
(9) hipanan 
(10) wahanse 
(11) waddleyi 
(12) para éripdila 


(15) pardparawen 
(14) me rata... 


(15)... dw __ sirithi isi 
(17) woeora tun 
(18) shnayd maha- 
(19) lek dé ERE 
(20) samanan 
(21) rae dina fala wadala 
Co) Bee 
(24) teen samiyo 
BH, 0, 
(1) no rado- (1) perans on 
(2) 1 pee Demeol (2) sama ome gn- 
(4) kalao pere (3)m no wad 
(4) sirit ao (4) nf kof s i- 
(5) tule wae (5) si = gael smi 
(0) me tuwi- (6) won wneriya- 
(v) k denamo (7) 0 garhgon 
(8) Giriwehe (8) no gannd 
(®) ri Mihinden (9) kot intl 
3) ea er ae ee (10) atanin 
Bich ta eae ee (11) nepannd, 
(12) Hingini- (12) kot ink 
(13) piti saiign oe (13) gam himin 
(14) tuk wae ep (14) netulate wa 
(15) gam bers (15) Sirigola ta- 
(16) atsfini (16) n pandur 
(17) rach = s ae at (17) no tits 
(18) Sirigala  ta- (18) nf inl. 
(9)0 me gama- (TO) hae eo ime 
(2) ¢ de mandala- \20) we herhi 
| (23) n radol the (21) attdni 
(22) wan mala- (22) pacrachaer du 
(24) ttina mang (23) on Iauli, 
| (24) diw pediw 


‘Hail! His Majesty Siri Sanga Bo, in 
the Sawnnaka* (see above No, 3) year of his 
reign, on the 10th day in the bright half of the 
month Himata...... é aeons the great 
sage declared : Mecshding to the rule made by 
former kings in their hereditary succession in 
this kingdom 
days i Chis ‘temple; called after the chief Secre- 
tary Arak, a great privilege has been granted : 


Apiat, Res. vol. III, p. $17 #; Burgess, Sdrya Siddhdnta 
peter aa Ill, p Set tae 


a7 






In one iW. the headmen shall come together 
and in the monastery ......-.. , according 
to the rule formerly fixed by the Tamils, they 
shall divide it between themselves. All this we 
give to the Girivihira: mo Hb wad eenabiones 
by Mahinda. 

ieee  daclodiioe thie vitlaged ail lands that 
beloug to tha priesthood of Hinginpitiys, 
a privilege is granted. All the villages begin- 
ning from Sirigalaand the villages of the 


a kh eg 8 oe se oe oe 2 ele el 


headmen of the two mandalas, travellere and | 


pilgrims shall not enter, the officers and noble- 
men shall not enter, enemies shall not take away 
their cart buffaloes, and they shall be made 
dependent upon themselves, In all the villages 
beginning from S irig alatheproperty shall not 


be destroyed . . Thus a privilege 
is given to this borapie.! 
A. C. 
(1) ma purmn- (1) dara = no 
(3) km... eee» Ot (2) wadnd =i 
(3) wanne (S)mh: wees 
(4) Nownyse pu- (B) eee fea 
(5) re dasa iWa- (5) dan no 
(6) k dawns (6) wadni = i- 
(7) wadalen (7) ef gre] 
(8) 4 gene (8) gon Wae- 
(9) wi rad ku- (9) riyan _ibi- 
(10) esi (7) = Warne (10) li mut sf- 
(11)... . tom sA- (11) 1 no ga 
(12) di yo), AW (12) nnf ial 
(13) turde sil (13) mang diw 
(14) isd. mahi (14) [pe  diw] 
B. D. 
(1) samana- (1) no wh- 
Q)n warse kn- (2)dni ish 
(3) dasali (3) waddlen 
(8¥cis Saas neces (4) Gt rad ko- 
(5) jan denn (5) 1 RAT 
(6) mo ek (6) ruwamo 
(7) sewae Giri- (7) Wadurag 
(8) nad bi- (8) bondwa 
(9) mag W adura- (9) nge Gia- 
(10) g bond (10) lutiead ga- 
(11) wange (11) may me ao- 
(12) Galutiané (12) tta@ni 
(13) gamay (13) paersehacr 
(14) kamtacn (14) dunamaha 
ees ss» the king, in the third year of © 


bin reigns ot The 100i day in the bright half of 
Nawaya, ordered: In the monastery called after 


the general of king ......- we give it: and 
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thus in the land of Girinw, belonging to the 
minister W aduragat the village G alutisa, 
two karmasthinas ....... that the officers 


of the royal family shall not enter, that enemies 


shall not take away the cart buffaloes, that 
nothing but raw rice shall be given [as fazes)], 
that travellers and pilgrims shall not enter: 
Thus we, the royal family, order.: we give a privi- 
lege to Galutisa, the village of the minister 
Wadurag. 

Another inscription of Siri Batig Bo 
[Kassapo V.] is at Mihintale, not on a pillar 
but on seven broken slabs lying on the ground. 
Althongh a part of it is effaced, the sense can 
be made out with tolerable certainty. 

Mihkintale Inseription—Upper Portion. 

(1) 8rt Siri Safig Bo ma purmuké dolo- 
awanne Hihilas awagun poho dawas satar ratae 
wel kaemi [yajn weherat [w)e[f)........-.-- 

. [weJhofra}p wel kacmiyA (d]ifyae yutu] ran 


| sat knlandak 


(2) ie me ratae me fleyakhn diyae yotu ran 
kalandak isi sangwacli upaéni knemiyaku diyae 
yntu mn de kalandak ish kal... ee ee 
kalandak ish me rafac me pirifwajhal nnd jku diyne 
yulu ran pos 

(8) kalandak isi me ratae me ran Iada kaebili 
piriwahanni ran tun kalandak ish me ratse me 
balannaku diyae yutu ran de kalandak isi me 

TRENG see ee eet ee ee ee + « yon hee 
diyae darne wel kaemi[yd diyae] yutu ron dasa 
kalanda- 

(4) k isi me ratae mo piriwahanniku diyae yutu 
ran de kalandak ish me rotae me balannaka diyne 
yutu ran kalandak isi me rates me dleyaku di- 
[yao guile). ee ee ee oe ip dare 
urfila sel terae well] kaemilyd diyae] yutu ran 


pasalo- 

(5) s kolandak isi mo ratae me dleynku diyao 
yutu ran de kalandak is4 me ratae moe ariki leya- 
[ku] mie ms ran de kalandak isi me ratse me 
fates ait ao . kalondakieimo..... 
dinoft} pe at aN aaa kaemiy& diyae 

Tassie Portion. 

(1) yutu ran pas kalandak [isd me] mtae me 
ee eee eee es 
kalandak isd mo nol. ...... rae pas haemae 
arikileya(ku] diyae yutu (ran) pas kalandak isd 
kaebili piriwahanné diyne yutu ran tun kalandak 


| is& [me] oel de kacbili detun diyae yutu ran de ka- 


(2) landak isl me nel. . y yaku 


| diyae yutu ra{nj kalandak jek mehi it; ciseath 


nnu no karanu isi mo li thk ram,........., 
» hawuru-dopaté wad. . . plira keremin 


i oh wear agin gannl toh keremin si pi [ya) 
keremin henae wadiran ra- 
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(3) n kenckanat wadpira,......, , isa de 
knlandak [ma)ngal wae go sang wae go sel luho 
nama plelreaph. ... #0 pagnat ish det wadl 
wehern kaemiya ..... darawan canga lahannd 
mangulag diyae yutu ran de kalandak kahily de 
poclak afl ish mebi 

(+) wad pire koraga tik denahet weherat pili- 
(ma) deke isd de kenekun kilandak kaelwe pawanu 


i 


Hail! His Majesty SiriSaaig Bo, in the | 


12th year of his reign, on the dark poya day of 
Hihila, ordered: the workmen in the four 
kingdoms for the vihiras......... Ae 


men; seven kafandas of gold shall be given to 
the chief writer, one kalanda of gold shall be 
given to a workman born on the ground of the 
priesthood, two kafandas of gold to... 2... 5 = 
wh hem et ed Wid kalandas in this kingdom to 
he sweeper, five ka/andas of gold in this 
kingdom to the man who having received this 


gold divides the shares, three ka/andas of gold . 


in this kingdom to the superintendent, two 
kalandas of gold in this country... 2... . , 
sar iat] ae aa shall be given to the workmen for 


water and fuel, ten kalandasof gold in thiscountr 
= = ey Sena, most probably the same who built the 
_ Mahalekhapabbata vihira aecording to Mahd- 
| vaso li, 33, Also, Mahinda I. is said to 


shall be given to the sweeper, two kalandas of 
gold in this country shall be given to the super. 
intendent, one ka/anda of gold in this kingdom 
shall be given to the chief writer, . , . , vate» 
tee ee ee es « Shall be given to labourers for 
water and fuel, on sluices, [ f] channels and 
banks of a river, fifteen ka/andas of gold in this 
country shall be given to the accountant of this: 
two ka/andas of gold in this country shall be 
given to the chief writer of this; two kajandas 
of gold in this country (shall be given) to the 
tate wee oe oe OF this 

-».. kalandas [of gold] shall be given to the 
Iabourers0n «4.4 ++ «ewes «as Channels 
and banks, fve ka/andas of gold in this country 
shall be given to......... two kajandas 
of gold shall be given to the ......... 0n 
the bank of this channel five kafandas of gold 
shall be given to him who [divides] the shares ; 
three kafandas of gold to the overseers on the 
two banks of the ehannal ; two kalandes of gold 
shall be given to... 64. cea ee ea OD 
the bank of this channel, one ka/anda of gold to 
eee ee ee rib 


ee ee a | 


yearly for making a road to the tank, yer eas 


* £ ft = & «= 
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to the distributor of the priesthood, two kalandas 
and two paelas of rice to the accountant, and 
for two statues to the temple........... 


It is difficult to identify the names in the 


inscriptions of Inginimitiya and Polonnaruwa. 
The former bears the name of « chief Secretary 
Arak,a name which occurs several times in 
the Mahdvasseo under the form Rakkho, 
Rakkhako or Rakkhaago. 
vaio li, 81, we find a chief Rak kino who 
built a vihira at Sawiirakagama under the reign 
of Kassapo V., at Mahdvaseo |, 84, one 
Rakkhaso is mentioned under the reign of 


At Mahé- 


Sena Silimegha; at Mahdvasmso liii, ll, 


one Rakkhuko under Dapulo V. builds 


the Ilangaiwisa. The name Siri Safi g Bo 


points to Kassapo V., who always bears this 
title, but it is by no means impossible that some 


other king may have had it besides him, The 
title mahaleka or mahale or mahdlenan seems 
to. have been very frequent at the time of 
Kassapo and hia successors. In the inscription 


of Mahikalattaewa, mention is made of a mahal 


of King Dapula called Arak, like the one in 
out inscription, and besidea of a mahdlenaa 


have built a MahAlekhapariwena at Abhayagiri, 
Mahdvasbeo xiviii, 135; and at Mahdvashao hxix, 
12, we find the names of a lankdmahdldno 
Sikhandyaka and of a joyamakdldno 
Setthiniyaka, whereof course mahdldno is 
only a mechanical translation into Pali of the 


| Binhalese mahdlenan. There is also the name 


Mahinda legible, though not very clear on 
the stone, but thisis most probably not a king of 


_ this name, but one of the two apds who governed 


Rohana under Udaya IIL and Kassapo V, 

On the Polonnaruwa inscription the name of 
tho king is broken off. It was ascribed by 
Goldschmidt to W ajiro, the minister of 
Sildmegha, Mahdvaswo 1, 84; bat the form 
of the name Wadurag agrees better with 
Wajiraggo, the general of Kassapo V. men- 
tioned Mahdvaseo li, 105, 118, 196, and with 
Widuragga (translated back into Pali from 


the Sinhalese), the general of Udaya ITT, Madd- 


ealso hii, 46. There is also mentioned another 
Wajiro, minister of Dapulo IIT, Mahdvayiwo 
xlix, 50, who built the Kachchhavala-Srima, but 
he may be identioal with the general of Sili- 


o74 


megha. The nanie of the village Galutisa 
does not give us any help, as it is not known 


from elsewhere. However, I feel inclined to — 


ascribe this pillar as well os that at Inginimitiya 
to Kassapo V., as we have several other inserip- 
tions of his in which the terminology ia almost 
exactly the same as in the two in question. 
Especially the end—Galulisw gamayme altani 
paerachaer dinamaha—is almost to the word 
the same as in the Mahikalattaewa 
inscription in Goldschmidt's Report. (Ind. Ant. 
vol. VI, p. 323). 

The inscription of Mayilagastota belongs 
to Mahindo IIL. when he was wpA in 
Rohana during the reign of Sena IID, and it 
* is related at Mahdoaiso liv, 5, that this king 
repaired the shrine of the tooth relic, and that 
he explained the sutfanfa at the great brazen 
palace surrounded by the priests of the three 
nikdyas, i.e. of tho Abhayagiri, Jetawana and 

The inscription at Mihinutale, I also 


ascribed to Kassapo V., although there is no | 
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other proof for this but the name of the king 
SiriSaigBo. The contents of the inserip- 
tion are very much like those of the long 
inscription of Mahindo IL on the two 
tablets at Mahintale, but the form of the character 
is somewhat older, so that it suits very well the 
time of Kassapo ¥V. An explanation of all the 
words occurring in the inscriptions seems out 
of place here. 

Inscriptions of the 12th anil 13th centuries 
sre in great nomber at Polonnaruwe 
belonging to the kings Pardkrama Bahu, 
Niééanka Malla and Sihasamalla 


Some of them have been published by Mr. T. W. 


Rhys Davids in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic 
Society ; -of others extracts have been given by 
Dr. Goldschmidt, as they are too long to be 
published in their whole extent. At Kantalai 
also 1 found a stone seat of Niidanka Malla, 
the contents of which are almost exactly the 
same as those of the stone seats of Kiriwebira 
and Jetawaniriima at Polonnarawa. 
Colombe, 10th November, 1879. 





CHINGHIZ KHAN AND HIS ANCESTORS. 
| BY HENRY H. HOWORTH, F.8.A. 
(Continued from p. 347.) 


IV. 

Bartan Baatur, the grandfather of Chin- 
ghiz Khan, was styled Ebuken, a soubri- 
quet applied by the Mongols to the grand- 
father or second ancestor of their chiefs. 
Tt would seem that he did mot actaally reign, 
and either died before his brother Katlagh, 
or was killed by the Taijut as one legend 


- Nor was he in fact entitled to reign, — 


since his elder brother Ukin Berkhakh left de- 
scendants, His wife, according to Rashidu'd-din, 
was called Sunigel Fujin, Fujin being o 
Chinese title for ‘princess.” She belonged to the 
Bargut tribe, Ssanang Setzen calls her Sain 
Maral Khayak. Sain Maral means the ‘ Good 
Hind.’ By ber Bartan had four sons—Mangetu 
Kian, the Ming-ko-ta-ha-yan of the Yuan-shi, 
Nikun Taishi, called Chi-hwan-ta-shi in the 
Yuon-shi, and Bokan Taishi by Abo'lghizi, 
Yessugei Bastar, and Daritai Uchtgen called 
Ta-lichan in the Yuan-shi. This is the order 
+1 which the names occur in the several authori- 
ties, Although all four bad sons, Yessugei 





became the representative of the family, and 


succeeded Kutlngh not only as chief of the 
Mongols butas Kh akan or Imperstor, and we 
find him acting as Katlugh's heir and supplying 
the fancral meats after his supposed death as we 
have related above, and this although Kutlugh 
left two sons, named Juchi Khin and Altan 
Khin, Yessugei was obeyed apparently by all 
the race, including the rival tribe of the Tajat. 
Of the latter we are told that on the death of 
Anbakhai a discussion arose about the succes- 
sion. His sons and relations collected the 
chiefs of the tribe who met together to elect a 
successor. The discussion was prolonged, as none 
of them wished to have the position. They 
first approached Tuda Anbakhai’s grandson, 
and the senior prince of the house, and asked 
him whom he thought worthy of the position. 
He suggested Terkutai Khiriltuk, who was alao 
a grandson of Anbakhai, but hein turn saggest- 


| ed Metu-Gun-Sajan, who also declined saying 


— How can I undertake to decide what should 
be done in such a weighty business. I feel 


+ Abo'lighdsi, p. 78. 
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like a sparrow, who either keeps hopping round 
a soare until he falls into it, or flies suddenly 
to the crest of a tree to escape falling into the 
trap. Taso Karajo* know the limits of my 
words, but I have not at command words befit- 
ting a king. The Karajus are like stallions 
who have been brought up on the milk of two 
mares, and have become satiated and stout. 
If you will assemble a council, and will agree 
together, then I will surrender my wishes to 
all, (i.2, accept the chieftainship.) If, however, 
you disagree, and feud and dissension arises in 
your wlusses I shall still be satisfied.” In this 
wise he said many things, and began to weep 
and left the meeting. “ Eventually," Rashid 
gays, ‘according to the annals they apparently 
elected Terkutai Khiriltuk."* 

Let us now return again fo Yessuzei 
Kh&kban, who as Chinghiz Khin's father 
and the firat ancestor was styled Echigu¢.* 
Yessugei is derived from the Mongol word yiasun 
or yesu, meaning ‘nine,’ a number deemed 
fortunate and almost sacred among the Asiatic 
nomudes, Baatur or Baghatur is a well known 
soubriquetin Mongol, meaning ‘ brave’ or ‘ hero- 
ic.” It is the original of the title of Behadur. 
The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi reporta that once when 
Yessugei was hawking on the river Onon,—(the 
Alian Topehi and Ssinang Setzen say he was 
following the tracks of a hare in the snow,)—he 
saw a man of the race- Merki* named Yeke 
Jilada, who was carrying off a maiden whom he 
had captured from the tribe Olkhon.” Having 
noticed that she waa a beauty, he immediately 
gallopped home, and soon returned with his 
brothers Nikon Taishi and Daritai Uchugen. 
Yeke Jiladu seeing them thos return, sped 
quickly over a ridge and defile, and joined his 
wife. She bade him haste away, as it was 
elear they would do him harm, “ If you pre- 
serve your life,” she said naively, “you will 
get another wife like me, and if you think of me, 
eall your other wife by my name.” She there- 
upon removed her nether garment, and gave it 
to him as a momorial of herself. Her hosband 
spurred his horse accordingly, and fled along 
the Onon. Yessugei and hia brothers pursned 
him hotly over seven ridges, but conld not over- 
+ Tisimann, op cit. ps SAL. 
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take him, ‘They thereupon returned again, and 


| escorted the wife of the fugitive, Yessngei acting 


a8 postilion, Nikan Taishi riding in front, and 
Daritai near the traces. The woman wept and 
cried onft—“Oh my husband, the wind never 
scattered the hairs on your head, nor has your 
stomach been pinched with hunger.*. Now you 
havetled, what troubles will you not have to bear?" 


| Her cries disturbed the waters of the Onon and 


the woods in the valley. Daritai rebuked her, 
saying “ Your husband has fled over many a hill 
and many a river, he will not turn his head back- 
wards. Seak his tracks, you will not find them, 
gease your crying.” So they took her Home 
with them, and gave her to Yessugei as his wife. 
This Saga is also told in the Altan Topchi, which, 
however, calls the Merki Jiladu, the Taijut 
Jeled, while Ssanang Setzen calls him a Tar- 
tar. The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi calls Yeasugei's wife 
Kboilun—the Yulonofthe Yuan-shi." Hashid. 
a'd-din styles her Ugez Fujin and also Ulon 


_ Ergeh,"’ both of which are probably titles 


rather than names. The <Alfan Topchi and 
Ssanang Setzen call her Ogelen Eke, which ac- 
cording toSchmidt means ‘ the mother ofclonds’ 
orthe ‘cloud mother.’ Yessugei continued the 
struggle which his uncle had with the Tartars, 
and in one fight took prisoners Temujin Uge and 
Khoribukhoa, the Temujin Ergeh and Kur 
Buka of Rashida'd-din. Abont this time Yes- 


 sugei's wife Khuilan, gave birth to a son on the 


banks of the Onon, at Delignn Buldak, to which 
wo have already referred, and where the chief 
camp of the Mongols was situated, and as a 
memento of the capture of the Tartar chief, 
they called the child Temujin. He is better 
known as the famous Chinghiz Khan. 
The Ywan-ch'ao-pi-shi tells us that in his 
closed-fist when born there wag foand a hard 
clot of blood—no bad presage of his future career. 
I have already mentioned that the ruling race 
among the-Tartars was most probably of Turkish 
descent. This is confirmed by the name T em n- 
jio,or Temuchin, which was borrowed from 
their chioftain, for the great World-conqueror. 
In the vocabulary attached to the Yuan-shi we 

read that the name means the best iron, whence 


| we judge that it is a derivative of timur, which 
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in Turkish means ‘iron,’ whence agnin thé word 
Timurji, ‘a smith."* This Turkish word’ has 


apparently been adopted in Mongol, for Schmidt | 


says that in that tongue Temorchi or Temurchin 
means ‘a emith."** It was probably from this 
name that the Saga was derived which is report- 
ed by such various authorities as the Greek 
historian Pachymeres, the Arab Novairi, the 
Armenian Haithon, and the Franciscan friar 
Rabroquis, that Chinghiz Klin had formerly 
been a smith. This Saga apparently still 
survives in Mongolia, for we are told by M 
Timkofski that on Mt. Darkhan is still pre- 
served the anvil of Chinghiz Khin, which is 
made of a particalar metal called Buryn, which 
has the properties of iron and copper, being at 
once hard and flexible.“* Chinghiz Khan forged 
iron at its foot, ana on one of its southern 
heights there is an obo of stone set up by the 
Mongols, who go there annually to commemorate 
the memory of Chinghia Khin,."* There is also 
a moontain on the island of Olkhon, in the 
midst of Lake Baikal, on which is fixed a tripod, 
and on this an iron kettle. This also is tra- 
ditionally connected with Chinghiz Khin. We 
maust now consider the date of the birth of the 
Mongol chief. According to Rashida'd-din he 
died on the 4th of Ramazan 624, i.¢., the 18th of 
August 1227.°° This agrees "with the Chinese 
authorities. Rashid and the Persian authors 
generally state that he was then 72 years 
old, which would put his birthin 1155 4.5. The 


Chinese authors, and notably the Yuan-shi, and | 


also the Alfan Topchi and Seanang Setzen agree 
that Ke was but 66 years old, which would bring 
his birth to1162. The Alfan Topehi saysdistinetly 
be was born in the year of the serpent, i... 1161, 
and Ssanang Setzen in that of the horse, i ¢. 
1162. The latter is doubtless the correct 
date, and it ia not improbable, as has been sug- 
gested by Von Hammer, that the mistake of the 
' Persians bad s certain method in it. It being 
calenlated so that, the great enemy of Islim 
should be born, ascend the throne, and die in o 
year which in the Mongol cycle waa marked by 
the unclean beast, the swine. Hashida'd-din 
expressly says of Chinghiz that he was both born 
and died jin a swine's year. Tt is certainly 
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curious that the years 1155, 1203, and 1227 
should each of them correspond to a swine's 
year in the cyele."" Yessugei apparently won for 
himself an important position among the nomade 
frontagera of China. Not only did he receive 
the allegiance of the various Mongol tribes and 
defeat the Tartara, bat his assistance was also 
sought by the chief of the Kirais, a Turkish race 
descended, as | believe, from the Uighura, who 
occupied the central and western parta of the 
steppes of the Gobi, and about whom: I ghall 
have more to say presently. We are told by 
Rashida'd-din that the chief of the Tartars, who 
lived about Lake Bayur, having captured the 
ruler of the Kirais named Merghoz Huoyurnok 
Khiin** sent him as prisoner to the Kin 
Emperor, who put him to death by nailing him 
ona wooden ass, His widow, Khutukti Haryeji 
(meaning bright and lively), took o characteristic 
revenge. She sent word to the Tartar chief 
that she wished to give hima feast. He accepted 
the invitation, when she sent him 10 oxen, 
100 sheep, and 100 sacks of kumis. The last of 
these however, instead of containing drink, con- 
cealed a body of armed men, who cut their 
way out during the feast and killed the Tartar 
chief. 

Merghuz left two sons, Kurjakhns Buyornk, 
(called Khurja-khosh-biln, in the Ywan-shi, as 
translated by Hyacinthe,and Khorjakha Sebutirn 
Khin in the Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi), and secondly 
Gurkhin, equivalent to Khakhin or Great Kbiin. 
The sons of Karjakhus were Toghrol, Ergeh Kara, 
Tatimar Taishi, Buka Timur, and Ilka Sengun 
(Ilka is a proper name, and Sengun means ‘ born 
in the purple’). He was also called Jagembo 


| Keraiti. Jagembo is probably the Tibetan Deanho, 


which enters into the composition of many 
Tibetan regal names, quoted by Ssanang Setzen 
as Degum Desanbo, Dingthi Deanbo, Mathi 
Dsanbo, Muni Deanbo, Morok Deanbo."” The 
whole name probably means the powerful Kirai 
prince, and was doubtless given him by the 
Tibetans who on one occasion made him 
prisoner.” Toghrul is the name the eldest son 
bears in Rashida'd-din's pages; and in the 
Yuan-oh’ao-pi-ahi, where the name is written 
Tu-u-ril; in the Yuan-shi he is called To-li. He 
——$—<—$ 
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was afterwards given the Chinese title of Wang, | 


and was known as Wang Khiin. He was away 
from home on his father's death, whereupon his 
brothers Tatimur and Buka Timar seized the 
throne. He speedily returned, however, killed 
them both, and seized the succession.™! Ac. 
cording tothe Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi, when Tughral 
killed his brothers, hia uncle, the Garkhin, 
attacked him, followed him into the mountain 
Karaun, called Khalagun in the Yuan-shi, and 
Hala-vaen by De Mailla, Tughral bad but 100 


men with him, and repaired to Yeasugei, who | 


having conquered the Tartara, was now the 
dominant chief in those parts. The latter 


attacked the Gurkhiin, and drove him into the | 


district of Hashiu. (This is a Mongol corruption 
of Hosi, i.¢., the district “ West of the River," 
and so called because it lay west of the principal 
bend of the Yellow River, and was otherwise 
known as Si-Sia or Western Sia and Tangut. 
Palladiua says that in the Si-Sia-shu-shi, this 
flight of Gurkhan is dated in 1171.) He there- 
upon reinstated Taghrul, and the two allies swore 


the close friendship called anda. Erdmann and — 


others, including also the old western chroniclers 
of the first invasions of Europe by the Mongols, 
have minimized too much the extent of the power 
and inflnence of Yessugei, The former would 
have us believe that his subjects only equalled in 
numbertheinhabitants of Saxe Weimar Kisenach, 
and gauges accordingly his power and authority. 
The latter, apparently overwhelmed by the sud. 
denness of the apparition, exaggerated the un- 
importance of ita beginning. Thus it was with 
Rubruquis, who speaks of the Moals (or Mongols) 
as a very poor people, without a leader, and as 
being very subordinate to the Kirais, whom he 


calla Crit; while he speaks of Chinghiz himself | 


as ‘a certain blacksmith.” 
But this is great exaggeration. Yessngei 
was undoubtedly the most powerful chieftain 


among the Nomades who bordered upon China. | 


He was obeyed by all the Mongols, by the 
Kunghir or Kongurat,and other Tarkish tribes 
abont Lake Buyur, had defeated the Tartars ; 
and, a3 we have seen, was also the patron of the 
ruler of the Kiraia, who then held the central 
We will now turn to the conoloding 
in hia life. 
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The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-shi tells us that when 


~Temoujin was nino years old, his father set 


out with him to get him a wife among the boy's 
relatives on his mother's side, the Olkhonut.’ He 
went to a place situated between the mountains 
of Jeksar and Jikhurgu (the former, no doubt, 
the Jajorula of the Yuan-shi referred to by 
D'Ohsson as Cheeher-ondur.* Erdmann gives 
the nate as Jagachar™), There he met a man 
named Dai Setzen, of the tribe of Khunghir 
(i.e. of the EKongurut), the son of Rosikhur. 
Rashidu'd-din calls him Dai Noyan.* When 
Yessugei met him he accosted him, asking him 
whither he was bound, He replied he was on his 
way tothe Olkhonut to find his gon awife, Daj 
Setzen then remarked that Tem ujin had 
bright eyeaand a clear face. He added that the 
night before he had dreamt, that a white hawk, 
holding in its claws the sun and moon, flew 
down and settled on his hand, and added that 
Yessugei had opportanely arrived as the inter- 
preter of the dream. “Surely,” he said, “ it 
foretells good luck to you, Kian." Qur house of 
Kunghir never had disputes with others aboutland 
and people. We had beantifal daughters, whom 
we gave to your Royal house, and you made 
them princesses." He then quoted a Chinese 
proverb that people expect rank and wealth ina 
husband, but beauty in a wife. Hoe then told 
him he had a daughter at home, who was a 
beauty, and whom he would show him. Shewas 
ten years old, a year older than Temajin, and 
was named Baorté, which is the same word ap- 
parently as the first part of the name Burtechino. 
That night they passed with Dai Setzen. 
The next day Yessugei began to negoriats 
for the hand of the girl, and her father, again 
quoting a Chinese proverb to himself. judged 
it would add to his importance if he prolonged 
the negociations. He asked that Temojin 
might stay with him awhile. To this Yessugwi 
consented, and having presented his host with 
one of his best horses, he went homeward, 
The Saga is told, no doubt, from the same source 
both in the Alfan Topchi and Ssanang Setzen, 
the former of which preserves some farther 
details. According to the former author, when 
horses at the river Tsorgo, He says the white 
hawk was the blazon or symbol of the Borjigs, 
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or Imperial Mongol house, and in apostrophiz- 
ing the future greatness of his daughter, he 
makes Dai Setzen say “we must make the 
beautifulanaiden the Empress ofthe whole nation 
when we have placed her in the one-horsed cart 
drawn by a black camel; we must make the 
beautiful maiden who has ascended the chariot 
with a whitehaired camel in the shafts the 
Governor of a strong nation.” 

Reverting to the main authority, the Yuan- 
ch'ao-pi-shi, we read that as Yessugei went home- 
wards, and when be reached the wood Jheksar, 
he came upon some T'artars, who were feasting. 
Feeling hungry and thirsty he joined them, Un- 


fortunately they recognised him, and in revenge | 


for what he had done to their people, they 
mixed some poison with his food. He mounted 
his horse, and in three days reached his home, and 
feeling that the illness was & serious one, he 
summoned s descendant of the old man Jarakha 
Munlik, previously mentioned ; he told him what 
hia last wishes were, and bade him communicate 
them to his relatives On the Ehiin's death 
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Munlik set off for the camp of Dai Setzen, and 
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took Temujin home again. Inthe Altun Topehi 
the Khin's confidante is called Maikalikh,™ 
while Ssanang Setzen calls him Menggulik of the 
Khongkhotan tribe.’ The Yuan-ch'ao-pi-ahi 
calls Burté’s mother Solan. When Khnbila 
Khin raised his ancestors to the honorary rank 
of Wangti, or emperor, he commenced the line 
with Yessngei, who was given the atyle of Le 
teu. By his wife Khoilun be had four sons, 
Temnujin, Juchi Khasar, i“. Juch, the Lion; 
Khajikin or Khajian, and Temugn Uchugen, 
also called Utji Noyan, and « daughter Tomalon. 


He also had two other sons by another wife. 


These sons were respectively named Bekter and 
Belgutei. Their mother is called Ghoakhehin 
inthe Ywan-ch'ao-pi-shi. Seanang Setzen makes 
each of the latter have a separate mother, 
and calls them respectively Goa Abaghai and 
Daghashi. He adds that Daghashi followed her 
husband tothe grave, and that the six boys were 
brought up by Ogelen Eke. 
(To be continued.) 





POMBAY BEGGARS AND CRIERS. 
BY K. RAGHUNATHITI. 
(Continued from p. 250.) 


Niais. 

The Nigds, aa their name implies, go naked, 
Having eradicated the sense of shame they 
give free indulgence to all the vices which it 
might have helped them to cover, and are un- 
questionably the most worthless and profligate 
members of their respective religions. They 
are either Saivas or Vaishoavas, and the hatred 
they bear towards one another has often led to 
sanguinary conflicts, in oneof which at Haridwar 
eighteen thousand of the Vaishpaya Nigas 
were left dead on the feld.* In 1778 Goddard 
was attacked by a band of Saiva Nagas. They 
are sometimes to be found seated on the 
verandas of temples and edges of tanks where 
they are sumptuously fed. 

AGHORIS. 

Aghoris propitiate Siva by horrible and 
revolting austerities, and once offered homan vic- 
tims. Hence they assumed a corresponding ap- 
pearance, and carried about fora wand and water 
pot, aataff set with bones and the upper halfofa 
homan skull. ‘hia worship has long been sup- 


* Op. cét., p. 125. aT Op. cit., p. 6. 
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pressed, but traces of it still exist among those 
who go about extortingalms. They drink wine 
and eat carrion and ordare, and henoe the prac- 
tice among Hindus of not returning from the 
burning ground till the corpse is wholly burnt, 
and keeping a watch on the burning of little 
children. The Aghoris smear their body with 
ordure, and carry it about with them in a wooden 
cup or skull, either to swallow it, if by so doing 
they can gain a few pice, or to throw it on the 
or into the houses of those who refuse 
io comply with their demands. They also 
inflict gashes on their limbs, that the crime of 
blood may rest on those who deny them charity, 
and by this and similar devices work upon the 
timid and credulous Hindus." These beggars 


| are rare, but when they do come, they generally 
_ beg at noon, and visit houses the doors of which 


they find open; they frighten women, and walk 
away with clothes they see hanging on pegs. 
Lincarat Brogans. 
These are Saivas, they wear a linga on some 
part of their dress or person. Their priests are 
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Jangamas. They celebratea festival in honour 
oF the dead, bot do not mourn or perform 


funeral rites. Their women also wear linga, | 


and apply ashes to their foreheads. They deem 
their food polluted if seen by a stranger. They 
blow a shell and beg, singing in praise of Siva. 
The Jangam dresses in ochre-coloured clothes. 
On his shoulder resta a conch shell, and in his 
hands he carries metal cups. He begs singing 
hymns, and when paid blows the shell for a fow 


minutes. The Jangams also carry a bell in 


their hands, which begins to strike when the 
beggar turns a short stick round its edge He 
holds the bell in a slanting position. He is 
satistied with a handful of rice: 
Goricnanpas. 
Gopichandas carry fiddles and sing in 
praise of Gopichand. They dress in ochre- 
coloured clothes, and sing both in Hindustiini 
and Marathi, 
Crireaciruis, 


Chitrakithis are Hindus, Marithis by 
They carry with them a few coloured 


Lime 
plates or pictures of their gods, rolled up and 


slung on their backs. The companion carries a 
dram, and goes about beating it now and then, 
and enquiring if people would like tq hear of 
the exploits of the gods. If consent is given, 
the Chitrakit hi opens his book, and shows 
to the spectators each plate, sings and preaches. 


This beggar frequents only the Sidra quarters, 


as no high caste Hindu would think of hearing 


& sermon preached by a Sidra, 
Valpus. 

The V aid n is both a beggar and a hawker. 
He dresses in ochre-coloured clothes, and 
carnes a bamba provided either with one 
or two bags of like coloured cloth, containing 
medicinal roots, herbs, hides, porcupine quills, 
tigers’ claws, bears’ hair, and deadly poisons, 
They pretend to beal any and every disease, 
from simple cough tosevere maladies, giving some 
article from their bag asasure cure forthemalady. 
These are jungle people inhabiting forests and 
hills. They generally go once a year to the 
principal stations, and after disposing of their 
goods disappear. 

Buyp Broaans. 

These are both Hindus and Musalmans, men 
and women. The furmer frequent Hindu lo- 
calities, especially on Mondays and holidays, 
in gangs of two, foorand six. With their hands 
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on each other's shoulders, they are led by one 
or more guides who receive the alms. Some of 
them take musical instruments with them on 
which they play and sing. In localities occu- 
pied by Parsis, they do not nse their instro- 
ments, and the Marithi singing is exchanged 
for Gajarati and Hindustini. The beggars stop 
at every house, and will not move until they 
either receive alms or are driven away. The 
money they collect is divided equally amongst 
them at the end of their performances for the 
day. If however they are not successful, they 
break their gangs, and such as have their wives 
or children with them take a different route 
from their other partners, and others by the 


| help of their sticks steer on by the side of 


the rond. Some of these beggars have’ bells 


attached to their legs, and they jomp and dance 
for the amosement of those from whom they 
exactcharity. Others, again, beat their stomachs 
_ with their hands, and ery ont in a peculiar way 


#0 as to excite the compassion of those who 
are looking at them. Some of these beggars 
are placed by the sides of moch-frequented 
thoroughfares by their guides, but not before 
furnishing them with pieces of bread, betelnut, 
and leaves and tobacco and a match-box, 
some go about leading a cow behind them, 
and asking Hindus and Pirsis to give them a 
trifle to buy grass for the gdi, which is held to 
be sacred. Some go sbout in the evening pre- 
tending to be blind, with either a stick in their 





| hand, or led by others, whilst others go about 


asking for firewood only, and which they after- 
wards convert into money. Among all the beg- 
gars excepting the shawl-wearing Sistribivé and 
a few others, the blind beggars are the beat off. 

. Aninus. 

Aradhis are a class of beggars who cover 
the upper portion of their bodies with sea shells 
(kavdis), all strung together, and go about with 
a thick torch well soaked in oil, and lighted. 
This they do in honour of the goddess Ambabai. 
They wear a long coat all besmeared with oil, 
and on their heads they wear a cap covered 
over with kavdis, The Arddhis ore sometimes 
accompanied by a man who carries a musical 
instrament (saviel) and another called fundune, 
These are all men. They sing both in praise 


of the goddess, and obscene songs, ldvnis, for the 


entertainment of the people who wish to hear 


them. 
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Trnimiss. 

The T elirAj i isa worshipper of the goddess 
Hifiglaj. He ia accompanied by one or more ser- 
vants when moving about He wears piece of 
cloth round his waist and another round his head, 
putsona long robe which hangsfrom his shoulders 
down to his feet. He pretends to bea fortune- 
teller, and tells events which have happened or 
will happen. He also pretends to tell of the 
number of children one already has and bow 


many morehis wife will yet have, together with | 


their sexes, He tells what a person wants 
and what he should do to obtain it. As soon 
as he approaches the house of a Hindu, his 
servant ordera some oil to be bronght and 
poured upon his master, and when this is done, 
the business of foretelling commences. Having 
got a few pice he, the king, goes to another 
place. This king, the oily riji, is so copionaly 
smeared with oil that it keeps dropping ns he 


goes along. Hindus think that tha pouring of | 


oil is pleasing to the king and his mistress—the 
goddess Hinglaj. He is not to be met with 


daily, but whenever ho does appear there are | 


those who prostrate themselyes before him and 
worship him. 
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W ascpevas on Davxors. 

The Wisudeva wearsa long hat orcrown 
on his head adorned with peacock's feathers- 
He also wears a long coat and clothes which 
hang from his waist, arma and shoulders. In 


cone hand he haa two metal cups, and in the 


other wooden chiptyds, and tied to the string 
round his neck is a wooden whistle; he wears 
trousers and a long coat, having ample folds, and 
to his feet are attached brass bells and jingling 
rings. He is a noisy beggar, dances round and 
round, and whilst so doing tells the lookers on 
what a man's duties areas regards the giving of 
charity. He says :—‘ Alms were given by Raja 
Karna; alms were given by Dharmariija; alms 
were given by the god Rima; by Gopikibai; 
Chafigdeva; Damijipant ; Papdalika ; Janabii ;" 
&e. &e. and names some dozens of other Hindu 
gods, kings, and saints. It is indeed a pleasing 
sight to see these beggars, when two, four or 
more pairs dance together, striking their instro- 
ments against each other's with precision and 
regularity, These beggars mostly frequent the 
houses of Marithia, by whom they are much 
liked. They are also known by the name of 
Dhukote. (To be continued), 
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The King of the Crocodiles." 


A common story among all Panjib women :-— — 


Once upon a time a farmer® went ont to look 
at his fields along the sideof the river,and behold! 
all his young green wheat was trodden down 
by the crocodiles which were lying about in the 
crops like great logs of wood." He was very 
angry and bid them go away, but they refused. 

Now every day when he went down to the 
riverside to look at his young wheat, he found 
the crocodiles lying in the fields. At last he got 
very angry and threw stones at them. Then 
when they all rnsbed at him he was frightened, 

14 gf al 94 padendh Gharidl—a common story. 
—E. C.T. 
re » 91044") Zomfndar—properly in the Panjib a peasant 


It in T eiclin tel in the Panjilb that crocodiles go 












“We will not hurt you, or your fields if you 
will promise to give your daughter in marriage 
to us,” said the crocodiles. 

The farmer in a great fright promised he 
would do so, and the crocodiles disappeared 
into the river. But when he told his wife what 
he had done, sho was very much vexed, for their 
daughter was beautiful us the moon, and her be- 
trothal to a rich house bad already taken place. 
So she persuaded her husband not to think any- 
thing more abont his promise. But when the 


time of the wedding came, the bridegroom died. 


However, the farmer's danghter was so beantiful 
she soon had another asking,* bot this time 
her suitor fell sick of a lingering illness. Se 


into riverside fielda, bat Ido pot keow that there is ax 
real foundation for it—It. C. T. — 


is itis Mangoni—Panj. Betrothal . of mar- 
mW bc eee 


, ito'the Banith castes, who valle 
Pirbias or North-West errr One vor 
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it was whenever she was sought in betrothal, till 
the farmer's wife acknowledged that the eroco- 
diles were determined her danghter should fulfil 
the promise made to them, 

By her advice, the farmer went, down ‘to the 
river to try and persuade the crocodiles to 
release him from his promise. They would 
hear no excuses, but threatened him with fear- | 
ful punishments if he did not at once fulfil it. 
He went home sorrowful but determined not to 
yield. 

The very next day hia dauchter broke her 
leg. Then his wife cried: “These demons? of 
crocodiles will kill us all: better let us give | wife, “I will go and find ont for myself if my 
up our dear daughter," | daughter be alive or dead.” So he went to the 

So the farmer went to the river bank, and | river, whirled the atone round his head, and 
told the crocodiles they might send the bridal | threw it far into the stream, Immediately the 
procession® as soon as they chose. The very | water rolled back, and there was a dry path 
next day a number of female crocodiles arrived — leading down to the bottom. It was bordered 
with mahindi,’ eto. for the sanchit*: they brought | by flowers and looked so inviting, that the 
beautiful clothes and behaved with the utmost | farmer never hesitated, but hastened along it. 
politeness. But the beautiful bride wept, and By and by he came to a magnificent palace, 
wailed “Are you marrying me to the river?” | with golden roof, and shining diamond walls 
she said, “I shall be drowned.” | with gardens and trees all round them, and a 

Soon after the bridal procession arrived, and | sentinel was pacing up and down before the 
such a bard! never wasseen. In the middle sat | door. 
the King of the Crocodiles covered with jewels. “Whose palace is this, sentry?” asked the 
Some crocodiles played instruments of music, | farmer, ‘‘ The King of the Crocodiles’,” answered 
some danced, some earried on their heads | the sentry. Then the farmer was overjoyed, 
baskets full of food, sweets, garments and | “ My daughter is surely hero,” thonght he, “and 
jewels, what a splendid house she has got: I only wish 

At the sight of these magnificent things the | her bridegroom were half as handsome.’" Then 
bride's heart was comforted, but when they put | be said to thesentry, “My dan shter married the 
her into the dold* to carry her away, shoe | King of the Crocodiles. Is she within? I want 
wept bitterly, When they wrrived at the river | to see her,” The sentry langhed;“ A likely 
they took her ont of the dold, and dragged ber | story indeed! What! my master married your 
into the river. She screamed fearfully, but | daughter! Ha! Ha! Ha!" 
behold, mo sooner had they touched the | Now the queen was sitting inside by the open 
water, than the stream divided, andthe whole | window. She was as happy as the day was 
party disappeared down a path which seemed | long, with her handsome husband, for you must 
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to lead to the bottom of the river. The girl's 
father returned home very mach astonished at 
what he bad seen. 

Some months passed by: the mother wept 
because she had no news of her daughter, and 
said “She is drowned, I know she is, and your 
story about the stream dividing is not true," 

Now when the King of the Crocodiles was 
leaving with his bride he gave a brick to her 
futher, saying “Ifever you want. to see your 
daughter, go to the river, throw this brick as 
far as you can into the current, and you will see 
what you will see.” So the farmer said to his 











The custom in to send a body of friends from the 
groom's house to the bride's with henna, ete.—R. C. T. 


"Ya 5 old is » large palanquip, used for bridal pro 





é 

: 

; 
: 


ot Jinn— io, a spirit, a genive—now in common 
use by Hindus and M nadansin the Panjib,—R. OC, T, 


* ll) Barit—Hindi—a marriage Procession, —tsed 


pr i the Baniahs. Punj. expression is g*> 


"os Oe? Mahindt,—Lawsonta alba, used for staining 
tho banda and foot ; honna.—R. C. T. 


with henna.—Thare. are two kinds Qs?! Ajj, open cero- 


mony, |  Ghdjt, stolen. or seeret. ceremony. y. Sonchié | 
mer Taito fmt cpeaony. Saneht 
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know he dnly tock the form of a crocodile when | 


he went on shore. In his river kingdom he 
waa a handsome young prince, So the young 


queen was so happy she had never once thought | 


of her home; bat now she heard a voice 
speaking to the sentry, and said: ‘Jt is my 
father’s voice.” She went to the window, and 
looked out, and lo! there was her father standing 
in his poor clothes in the splendid court. She 
longed to run and meet him, but she dared 
vot, for her husband had bidden her never 
to go out of, or let any one into, the palace 
without hia permission. So shecried—" Oh my 


dear father, only wait till the King of Crocodiles | 


returns, and I will let you in.” 

The farmer didn't wonder his daughter was 
afraid of ber terrible husband, so he waited 
patiently. Very soon a crowd of horsemen 
trooped into the court, and in the midst of 
them, the handsomest young prince you ever set 
eyes upon, dressed from head to foot in golden 
armour. They all wore armour, only while 
he wore gold, the rest wore silver. Then the 
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farmer fell down before the prince, and said ;— 


“Cherish me, oh King, for I am @ poor man, 


whose daoghter was cartied off by the terrible 
King of the Crocodiles.” Thon.the prince smiled, 
and said: “I am the Kiog of the Crocodiles 
and your daughter is a good obedient wife.” 
Then there were great rejoicings, and the farmer 
after a few days’ feasting begged that he might 
take his daughter home, to convince her 
mother that she was well and happy. But the 
Crocodile Kinysaid, “ Not #0; if you like I will 
give yon a house and land here, and you can 
dwell with us.” | 

So the farmer said he would ask his wife, 
and returned home, taking with him several 
bricks to throw into the water and make the 
stream divide. Next time he travelled to the 
Crocodile Kingdum, he brought his wife with 
him, and by degrees they became so fond of the 
beactiful river country, that at last they went to 
live there altogether with their sonand daughter, 
the King and Queen of the Crocodiles. 





At SENART ON THE INSCRIPTIONS OF PIYADASI. 
From the French. 


M, Emile Senart has published, in the Journal | 


Asiatique, a very careful Etude on the Inserip- 
tions of Piyadasi or Aéoka’ which deserves the 
attention of all Indian scholars: we give an 
outline translation of parts of it :— 

He first notices the discovery of’ the various 
inscriptions and the progress made in their in- 
terpre{ation from the days of Prinsep till the 
present, when the publication of General Cun- 


ningham's Corpus Inscriptionwm has supplied to | 


scholars new copies of these inscriptions. These 
copies, however, he does not regard as of final 
authority, secing there are several passages os 
presented in them in which the text still resists 
translation, and others in which the earlier 
copies have an advantage over them of which 
the grammar and the sense leave no doubt. We 


find examples not only in the variants of | 


Bargess’s facsimiles for Girnir,” bat even in the 
mparison of the facsimile of Wilson for the 
Kapor-di-giri version. Even now, as Burnouf 


tJ. ds. Vilidme Sér. tom. XV, pp. S87-347, 479-509; 
referred to ante, p. 282. 


standing of these dificult monuments,” But 
much progress has been made which may well 
justify new attempts; and more than ever may 
wo join with Burnouf in adding that ‘there is 
no one who may not fistter himself that he may 
help towards the interpretation of these precions 
witnesses to the home and foreign history, 
réligions and linguistic of ancient India,’ 

To group and condense the results attained 
up to the present, especially by exact and 
methodic commentators, by Burnouf, Kern, and 
Bihler ; occasionally to correct them ; to attempt 
the analysis of parts which they have not trans- 
lated; to extend to all the parallel versions, 
where there are several, the examination hitherto 
restricted to one or two of them; to prepare in 
this way, and present in a complete form the 
conclusions which, from the grammatical and 
historical aspects, are promised by documenta so 
authentic, and their relation to other literary 
monuments :—such are the varions features 
which invite a new study. 

He reviews in succession the different groups 


* Avohaol, Sur. of West. Ind. 1874-75, pl. X, and fig. 
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of inscriptions: the Fourteen Edicts of Girnir, 
Kapordi-giri, Khiilsi, Dhanli, Jangada, to which 
the Detached Edicls of Dhauli and Jangnada 
forma natural pendant; the Pillar Edicts at 
Dehli, Allahibid, Mithin and Radhia; the De- 


tached Rock Edicts at Bhibra, Sahssrim, Rup-— 


followed by a grammatical study and some 
historical remarks; an index of the words con- 
tained in the inscriptions will close the paper. 

In all our texts, M, Senart points out," there 
appear examples, too numerous to be regarded 
as mistakes, of the equivalence of the long vowel 
and the vowel nasalized, It may suffice to give 
some examples from the first of the xiv edicts -— 

I. Kh. |. 2: dosd for dosat.—K. 1.1: hidash- 
loke (at EKhilsi Aidd); nah=nd for na, like 
cha for cha; 1.3: pana for pand=pranémi.— 
Dh. 1. 4: thant for finistrin ; padehd for pichd, 
an equivalent form of pachchhd for paschat.— 
3.1. 4: thhni=trim., 

IT, Dh. aint for drimydni.—E. 1. 3: savalaa 
for savatd=sarcatra, 

Ill. KA. 1, 7: nikhamdtu for nikhamanvte ; 1- 
8: cham for chd=cha. 

IV. G. 1.1: atikdtaa for atikantan=atikrd- 
atom; 1 6: avthied for avihbied.—EKh. |. 9: 
bdthana for baribhana=brdhmana ; 1.12: tithdto 


for tifhaito.—Dh. 1.12 and 15: babhana for 


baibhana ; 1.17: tighdta for tithmito.—KE, 1.8: 
dharmanuimithaya representing anwéatia for 
anuéasii; 1.9: exam for end. 

V. G.1. 3: atikdtanh, as above; L 4: dhama 
for dimima=dharme ; 1. 5: dpardtd for dpa- 
rohld.—K. 1. 13: patividhanadhye=prativid hia- 
nidya; savatank for savatd=sarvalra.—Dh. |. 22, 
Eb. L. 15, and EK. 1. 13, we have boadhanan- 
budhasa for bontidhendbadhasa=bandhana + abad- 
dhasya or bamdhand+baddhusya with the 
lengthening of the final a in composition so 
frequent here. 

VI. G. 1.1; atikdtanm.—Dh. 1.51 and J. 1. 
4, we read miimataliyah and aiinadtaliyas for 
dnatlaliyah, dnahtariyamk.—Dh, 1. 32: aina- 


peratra; 1. 33 : _pesomnara ‘pardkramanttu — 
23 ssponding to kaitma- 





seins ab She ollice-reesioca ED. L|7: wyandei | 


for wyonaniwei= udydne; 1,20: aimaniyon and 
palatonk as at Dhauli.—K. |. 15: savatah: 1,16: 
navitaro for the usual ndfaronaptdrah. 





VIL. G. 1. 8: niché for nichaahk—Dh. 1. 1: 
réyamak = saahyaman, 

It is needless to extend this enumeration ; 
these are enough to justify, without special 
proof, the equivalence of ai and 4, &c., wher- 
ever the grammar or the sense require it. It 
is mot necessary to dwell here on the gramma- 
tical interest of this fact. It is to be compared 


with certain well known phenomena of the 
| Prakrit: the instrumental ena, for example, 


of the Jaing, in this light, is only a particular 
instance of a fact quite common in the cognate 
dialects—the indifference of the final vowel. 
The same thing explains those examples in 
which it was thought that the sign of the 
anuscdra might serve equally in the Asoka 
alphabet to mark the redoubling of the follow- 
ing consonant; kali onght not to bo read kitti 
but rather kiitt; only this form is equivalent 
to Affi, which itself, following the constant law 
of Prikrit phonetics, is equivalent to kitti=kirti. 

We have just had palafam for paratra; we 
find also (K. vi. 16) the reading parata, and we 


have no right to deny the possibility of it; in a 


certain number of words avi and w are inter- 
changed and consequently equivalent. Here 
are the principal instances :— 

K. i, 1: smivamata which can only be ex- 
plained as = susavimata.—J. iv, 16: duseyitu is 
for dahsayitu = dariayiteé.—Kh. v, 14, Dh. v, 
23 and J. v, 24: supaddlaye = sahpradérayet.— 


| K. v, 13, without insisting on eyo = ayaa, but 


annicelulu (or anuvefulu according to Wilson's 
facsimile) represents anuvartawitw.—Kh. vi, 19, 
mufehi is to be explained as representing mah- 
fraih.—E. viii, 17: we have nikhamishas 
which can only-bo = nikhamishu, ag in 1. 22; 
hwienh = hwiew for obimien; in the same |. 17 
is also found: esubodhi for savbodhi,—K, ix, 9: 
suyama for saihyama.—K. x, 21: dharmazaw- 
fusha = dharmarsuirushd.—K, x, 22: damkara 
corresponding to dukale of Khalai—Kh. xi, 30; 
we read kavh for ku, that is to say kAw = khalu.— 


; | G. xii, 7, has sueadseré which is the 8rd per. 
niyaou for dnaniyan; |. 33: palatmi for palata= | 


plur. of the optative for sususé¢ram.—Kh., xiv, 


| 17, has sukAitena, corresponding to salkhitena 


of the other versions, ¢. ¢. sbkshiptena. 

This fact is important ine See 
of many details: it is sufficiently established 
even if we admit that part of the instances 
given might arise from a material confusion 
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between mh and w, so easy in the alphabet of 
the north-west. It would be still farther con- 
firmed if the presence of a uw were not always 
subject to some doubt in the Kapurdigiri ver- 
sion, by the futuretusati (K. v, 1) = kaaisati for 
keesati for kar[ijehyati.* 

We know that at Kapurdigiri the long 4 is 
not ordinarly written or distinguished from a 
short, any more than i or d long from their cor- 
responding short sounds. We now see, however, 
that it is sometimes indirectly expressed by an 
equivalent—tho nasal, This leads us to recog- 
nize in the same inscription another indication, 
equally accidental, and different from the first, 
though perhaps graphically derived from it- 
The foot of the line, less or more vertical, which 
enters into the forms of most of the letters very 
often beara a short tarn towards the left, affect- 
ing the form of the w in some cases where there 
ia no question of admitting that vowel.* I do 
not think there is ground for attaching any 
significance to this mark; it is easy to see in it 
the natural movement of the chisel in a writing 
read towards the left and in a character s0 
cursive. The more remarkable are the converse 
examples, where the additional mark turns to the 
right and affects the form of the r group, only 
that the presence of an r is quite unjustifiable : 
wa seo by the following list that in most of 
these cases the reading d is, on the other hand, 
perfectly natural. We thus find :— 

lat face, 1. 6. dharmannhithiye(anuédeti), 
sudruahd ; 1.7: yuldni, chd(=cha); 1, 9: ndtaro 
(see above); 1, 12 gasidAdranam ; |. 15: dana- 
sayutd (ddnasaityuktah) ; viyapatd (vydprilah) ; 
]. 14: rdya, tdya ; 1. 15; saufirandya; 1. 17: 
java (=ydvat) ; 1, 24: dharmaddna,; |. 24: vative 
for vatarvo = vaklaryd. 

2nd face, 1. 1: vijitd corresponding to vijitd 
at Kh., °éatd° corresponding to “sald” of Kh. ; 
1. 2: tdta for tatd of Kh. 1. 4: wihitdfesha = 
vihifértheshu; 1. 5: emivihifdnanh; etdsha for 
eldsaih=eteshdih ; edhaya® by mistake for sahdya”; 
1. 8: bhatdmam, that is bAdtdndia ; 1. 9: turdmaye, 
the transcription of the name of Ptolemy, 

With these examples, only subject to the pre- 


vious remarks, are connected :— 
* On chu ne the moat note. 
ough the 





I. L. 1: aya, i.e. aya; 1. 19: sramana- 
bramanand, for “nami® ; 1. 20: anald = anamlanh ; 
1. 21: tadatisi, locative for tadataiisi (= faddtve). 

IL. L. 1: kalikid in face of kalikhaw at Eh. ; 
1. 10:"judhd which I take as = [ni |rodhaa. 

Another remains doubtful from the incerti- 
tude and the obscurity of the surrounding 
characters, and of the whole passage; Aanatdpe 
(?) xu. 1. 7. 

Only a few examples are found opposed to 
tho transcription here proposed: ndsopokant, 1. 
}. 5, where itis necessary, following all analogy, 


| to replace naropakdni ; bin for bahu ii.) land 


gerdmatdtara for garumatataray, 1.7. As for 
anavitariyena, i, 1 15, whichitis necessary to 
read anmitariydéna, the whole sign for ye is go 
badly formed and the two facsimiles differ too 
much in nppearance to allow any serious objec- 
tion to it. Twice (ii. 1.5 and 6) we find 
updghato in place of upaghdlo, but besides 
having here an accidental inversion, in the 
second case Kh. has also wpdghdta. From 
the preceding we are authorized to regard 
the sign in question as a sporadic notation for 
@ long. It is however distinguished in the 
transcriptions by using @ for it. 

In the legends of the coins a dot or strcke, 
used below or a little to the left of certain letters, 
has been regarded® as a sign of d, but this M. 
Senart consideraa mistake. A somewhat analo- 
gous fact he finds in the Kapnur-di-giri in- 
scription, Certain words of the xiiith and xivth 
edicts have a line slanting up to the loft 
below the m: these are,—L 8; sayama, corres. 
ponding to styama of Khiilsi; 1. ? and 10; in 
nama after the proper names wmitiyoko, turdmaye, 
aatikini, make, and alikasadaro; then in dharma 
in composition in lines 10 (twice), 11, and 12, 
finally |, 13in mdAalake. None of these indicate 
any character different from the usual ma. Tho 
horizontal strokes at one or both edges of the 


sign v which stands for m similarly have no 


significance (p. 310). 

The sign gj has hitherto been always read 
afi: it ought to be read (Ai, which anawera the 
requirements in every case (p. 311). 

Elsewhere’ M. Senart hasremarkedon thesign 


tome in en: ees ay tee Sk Sregaen’ wet in he 


, a : 

* Vou Sallet's Nachfolger Alexanders dex Grossm in 
158, 1646 oe 104, 106, 111, 114, 114, 116, 120, 191, 195, 
4, da. VII, idme Ser. t. XIU, tare i 





G found in the Girnar inscriptions, and which 


has usually been transcribed as a simple variant 
ofp. Collating all the instances where the fuc- 
similes present the sign with sufficient clearness, 
and without insisting on the altogether special 
value of the photographic reproduction’ given 


by Mr. Burgess, they prove, what the form itself 


indicates, that the chazacter really represents 


the compound pr, the p being completed by the | 


wavy line for r carried upwards. The corrected 
analysis of the pr-group throws light on others 
formed similarly by the curvation of the vertical 
line; these are wr, sr, fr. In xiv, 2, the copy 


(Corp. Insc.) has pra a mistaken alteration from — 


era ; the word is servafa, t.e. sarvatra, the ¢ is 
attached to the s, exactly as the alphabet of the 
N. West uses dhra for dhar, dhrama for dharma. 
dra for dar (priyadarsisa), era for avr in sravatra, 


In both the alphabets of Kapur-di-yiri and of 


Girnar all interpreters seem to have overlooked 
in these two last as in other cases, the presence 
of the r, marked nevertheless usually, by a hori- 
zontal stroke below and to the right of the con- 
sonant which it accompanies. By alicense less 
singular we find the compound rva expressed by 
a sign which on the analogy of the preceding we 
should transcribe rra,in sarvata, ii, 1; 4, and 
also ii, 6, 7 at least very probably; in sarva vi, 
$; 11. There remain to be noted the traces of a 
more curious r group. Inii, 8, is distinctly read 
vrachhé, corresponding to the Sanskrit writeha 
(Dbaoli: fukidni); here r represents the vowel 
ri, and in reality we ought to read vrichhd. 
This suggests that we should read also im v., 4 
and 6, pra (for pri) inv ydprifd, written in the 


following linc vydpuld: perhaps, however, we | 


should retain simply the reading tydpatd.* 

“A new and careful revision of Mr. Burgess’s 
facsimiles, our authority most worthy of confi- 
dence, enablea me," says M. Senart,"” “ 
complete the proof of the above. One or two 


instances, which appeared to imply a serious | 


mistake of tho engraver’s, disappear; many 
others appear to confirm my proof, and even a 
new group kra is twice employed in pardkramdmi 
and pardkramena, 
the groups :— 

kra, vi, 11, 14. 

tra, ii, 4, 7; vi, 4,5; ix, 2; xiv, 5. 

gee minty Aebeahrestlg=- ag as nod Mg 
and Ind. Ant. ic Yj plotes at ood (“ana 
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trd, iv, 8 (thrice) ; vi, 12, 13; xiii, 1, 

ire, ix, 6, 7. 

pra, i, 3; iv. 2 (twice), 6, 8; vi, 13; will, 4; 
ix, 2, 4; xi, 2; xiii, 1, 4 (twice). 

prd, i, #,10, 12 ; ii, 1; iil, 2, 5 ; iv, L, 6 ; xiii, 4. 

pri,i,1, 2,5 (twice), 7 (twice), 8 (twice) ; 
ii, 1, 4 (twice); iv, 2 (twice), 5 (twice), 7, 8 
(thrice), 12 (twice) ; v, 1; viii, 2 (twice), 5; ix, 
] (twice), x, 1, 3; xi, 1; xiv, 1 (twice). 

era, 11, 1, 4, 6, 7,8; in, 2; v. 4; vi, 5; vii, 
1; xiv, 2 (twice). 

ra, iv, 2; xiii, 1, 

eri, v, 8. 

aru, iv, 7 (twice) ; x, 2; xii 7 (twice). 

Another compound 4 at Girnar, composed 
of pand 4, was read by Wilson tfa; Lassen" 
simply admits that to becomes ¢f in the Girnir 
dialect ; and Burnouf,** on the analogy of other 
groups, read fpa. Kern’ transeribesit pta, but 
says ita pronunciation is uncertain. Jt is found 
in:—i, 3: drabhitpd ; iv, 4: dazayitpa ; vi, 11: 
hitatpdya ; x, 1: taddtpane; x, 4: parichajitpa ; 
xii, pass.: dipapdsaida; xiii, 8: chatparo; 
xiv, 4: alochetpd, In short, this group 
in the termination of the absolative where it is 


sted, in the numeral chatpdro where it has the 


samo Value, as well as in the enffizes fea and 
teana ; lastly in dpa it corresponds to émin dima. 
The form in ordinary Prakrit to which it cor- 
responds in all these examples, which alone 
explains its graphic formation, is Ppa,—compare 
appa-dima, the suffix Ppage=toana in Saura- 
seni, the absolutes in ppi, ppinna of the Apabh. 
raméa”** (p.311-313). The letter | then isa 
historical form and not simply representative ; 

it is the result of a kind of compromise between 
actual pronunciation (probably pp) and the 


etymological form (fv and fm) (p. 314). 


Next we have in the form 4, composed of « 
and ‘—the dental s with the cerebral mate, 
and corresponding in turn to sf, sith, sf (anu- 
saefi), sth (efita), and even th (usfdua) of the 
Sanskrit. Hemachandra (iv, 299) saya that in 
Migadhi—ffa and sitha onght to be written 
of; but be adds, in disaccord from the Girniir 
practice, that sha and rfha are to be written ata. 
The presence of the dental « is explained by 
the poverty of the alphabet, in which one sign 

1 Ind Alt Tl, 297, n. 4. 

t Lotus de ba Bonne Lot, p. 660. 


1 Jaartelling, p. 40 and note. 
ia Liane Inak hs rerrapang pp.463, 459. 
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stands for the sibilanta in general. The real pro- 
nunciation of the group was doubtless #h or frh. 

Inthe Khilsi inseription, the sign yG ought, 
where the etymology requires it, to be regarded 
simply as another formof-+-, and the form /j\, 
which Canningham regards as the » palatal’* is 
nothing else than a form parallel and simply 
equivalent tothe A, (pp. 317-223). 

IL. The Fourteen edicts and the Separate edicts 
of Dhauli. 

Of the five versions, Dhanli and Jaugada only 
include the first ten and the fourteenth, but they 
have in common two edicts,—the Separate 
Ediets of Dhauli, The text of Girnir is by far 
the most correct; it is on the whole the best 
preserved, except.for part from the Vth, and 
some very important and greatly-to-be-regretted 
losses from the XTIth edicts; it is also that of 
which we have the most and best revisions, the 
only ‘one indeed of which our knowledge may 
now be regarded as complete. It is therefore 
made the basis of the translations (pp. 327-330). 

M. Senart produces the text of Girniir in 
Pali type with a transliteration from the fac 
similes in the Report of the Archeological Survey 
of Western India, yol. IL, followed, firat by 
traasliterations side by side, of the Dhanli and 
Jaugada, and then of the Ehilsi and Kapur-di- 
girl versions,—the inexactitade of the transcrip- 
tions in the Corpus Inseriptionum rendering it 
necessary to give them anew. 

On each version of each edict there is a full 
commentary, that on the Girniir one coming first, 
and embracing sll remarks that bear on the 
other versions in common with it, and those on 
the others dealing with the details more specially 
belonging to each. 

We can afford space only for the Girnir 
versions and the translations :— 

lat Edict.* 

(1) Tyam paises oP devinampriyena 
—) PriyadasinA rail 

i or ay) I, p. 13; conf, Babler, Ind. Ant. vol. 


V1 | 
ik pe eaten wel: B38), 
wi eon ak at ee ies wee pete Listes of MMS 


Ti, p. 296, n.1; MD ot Vist. Rill oe 
a " *Conningham’ fac-sim has * hashed, 
 Ageording Ds Ihe and en a vidoryarl is 





prajdhs an 





lekhApita[.] idha na- 


Kh. 3 rl ; 





(3) chi!’ jivam drabhitp’ prajihitavyam"™ 
(4) na cha samijo’ katavyo [.] bahukam hi 
dosam 
(5) samijambi pasati devanatpriyo Priyadasi 
ja [-] 
\e ae pi tu ekachi samiija sidhumata 
devinam 


(7) priyasa® Priyadasino rifio puri mahinase 
jami™ 


(8) devinampriyasa™ Priyadssino ratio anudi- 
vasam “ba- 

(9) hiini pranasatasahasrini™ drabhisu sipi- 
thiiya [.] 

(10) se aja yada ayath dhammalipi likhitd ti 
eva pra. 

qi) na frabhare sipithiya dve mora eko 
mago™* go pi 

(12) mago na dhuvo*’/.] ete pi’ ti prind pacha 
na firabhisathre{.]. 

Translation. 


“This edict has been engraved by order of 


the king Piyadasi, beloved of the Dévas (on 


Mount Khepithgala,—Dh. J.). It is disallowed 
here below to destroy [wilfully] any life in 
slanghter, and also to make convivial assemblies 
(festine?). For the king Piyadasi, beloved of 
the Dévas, sees much evil in convivial assemblies 
(?) There have indeed been, approved [by him], 
more than one convivial assembly (?) formerly 


in the kitchens of the king Piyadaai, beloved of 


the Dévas, when (the word for “when" occurs 
only in G.), for the table of the king Piyadasi, 
beloved of the Dévas, were slain daily haondreds 
of thousands of living creatures. But at the 
time when this edict is engraved, three animals 


| only are slain for his table, two peacocks and a 


deer, and even the decr not regularly. These 
three animals even will no more be killed 
henceforth." (p, 347). 
Seoond Edict.” 
(1) SereNagig cg devinampriyasa piya- 
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(2) evamapi®® prichathtesu™ yathi Choda | 


Pada Satiyapnto Ketalaputo a? Tamba- 

(3) patini Amtiyako Yonariji ye vipi tasa 
Attiyakass simipanm™ 

(4) rajiino sarvatra™ deviinampriyasa Priya- 
dasino riitio dve chikichha kata 

(5) manusachikichbi™ cha pasuchikichhi 
cha [.] osudbini cha yini manusopagini cha 

(6) pasopagini™ cha vata yate nisti sarvati™ 
hariipitini cha ropapitini cha [.] 

(7) miilini cha phalini cha yata yatra nisti 
sarvata™ hiripitini cha ropApitini cha [.] 


ropipiti paribhogiya pasnmanusinamm [. ] 


Translation, 

“Everywhere in the territory of the king 
Piyadasi, beloved of the Dévas, and also of the 
peoples who are on his borders, such as the 
putra, of Ketalaputra as far as (K. and Kh. omit 
this word) Tambapanni, (in the territory of] 
Antiochus, king of the Greeks, and also of the 


kings who are near to him (K. Kh. : in Ariana), 


everywhere the king Piyadasi, beloved of the 
Dévas, has distributed remedies of two sorts, 
remedies for men, remedies for animals. Every- 
where, where nseful plants are awanting, whe- 
ther for men, whether for animals, they have 
been imported and planted (K.: everywhere 
they have been imported, and the same of trees). 
Wherever there was s want of (Kh.: all the) 
roots or fruits, they have been imported and 
planted (fhe phrase is wanting in K.). And 
upon the roads (upon the roads is wanting én 
K.), wells have been dug (Kh. : in the ground ) 
for the use of animals and of men"' (p. 491), 
PRE a been cut away by the lithographer in fac. 

™ Pac-simile B, *pracham.* 

™ Foc-simile C, *putd a ta." 

3 C0. sdmine ri, 

0. *rdjana savote." 

™ C, *sackdht.* 

*© Fuo-simile C. *sopayyd. 

2" 0. "awa." 

™ OC. “sandia Ad 


* Prinsop Jour. A. &. Beng. vol. VII... ( aces! | 
ilson, J. Be 4-8. ol. XIL,p. 70M. Barnoa p90; 


Ba. vol. Ii (ist of) c. 26 aap oe phy 
™ Fac-simile C. *priyada® ja", 

** Fac-simile C. *savasd,* 

Pons C. "maya ¢ Ropi’, 

"0, "ara", 


) | bambhana 
(8) pamthesd kipi cha khandpité vrachi cha | 


Third Bdiet.** 

(1) Devinatpiyo Piyadasi*® raja ovam ahal. | 
dviidasavasabhisitena*' mayi idem 
tam"*[.] 

(2) Sarvate** vijite mama yuta" cha rajdke 
cha pridesike** cha pathohasu patichasu vasesu 


iy comms ily 


ap = 


ADUSAM- 

(3) yinomh niyita ebiye va athiva imiyn 
dhamminnsastiya yatha ai- 

(4) ya pi*? kammiyal.] sidhu® matari cha 
cha sasisi*’ mitisamstutaidtinam™ 


(S) samaninam sidhu dinat prininatmh sidhu 
anirambho" apavyayata apabhimdatd sid- 
huf.j*? 

(6) parisd pi yute** diiapayisati gananiyath 
hetuto cha vyatjanato™ chal] 

Translation. 
“Thus saith the king Piyadasi, beloved of the 


| Divas: in the third year of my consecration, | 


have ordained as follows. That every where in 
my empire, the faithful, the Rijuka and the 
district governor repair every five years to the 
assembly [called annsamydaa] as to their other 
duties (K.: besides their other duties) in ofder 
there to. make known the following religious 
precepts :—* Itis good to manifest docility to one's 
father and mother, to friends, acquaintances 
and relations; it is good to give alms to Brah- 
mans and Sramanas, good to respect the life of 
living beings, good to shun prodigality and 
violence of language." It is for the clergy farther 
to instruct the faithful in detail as to principles 
and in the terms’ (dans le fond et dans les 
termes) (p. 509), 
(To be continued.) 


“ Bee Burnouf. p. 739; yula here ' here means 
" the fuithfal ;* prdde the Lpolied Faget tape rather 
sealer grovincml DTCTHOTS j Giusy dns, ia a reodeavons 
or amtetmbly (pp. 405-407.) 

oe Fae-simile 0, “prede.* 

“ Facsimile C, sishyinw ni.” 

 Fae-simile (, fidya oi hy,” 

“ Fac-simile (. *eidhu mdtard.* 


” Pao-simile C. "sarhetataddtina b4.* 
 Pac-similo C, * ndrdbAo.” 
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DIVISION OF THE BUDDHIST BCELPTURES.* 
I 

Lordship Lodge, Wood Green, Aug. 12th, 1880. 
In the Sumangala Vildaing (the affhakathd or 
commentary on the Dfgha Nikdya, the long 
collection of the euffa pitaka) Boddhagosha 
(a. ». 450) mentions the division of the Baddhist 
scriptures into nine classes (angdns), This nime- 
fold classificntion was known at leasta century 


earlier, and is alluded toin the Dfpavaniea (LV. | 


14, 15, ed. Oldenberg) aa the division of the 
Theravida—the sacred text as opposed to the 
atthakaithd, it is mentioned, too, in the Milinda- 
patiho (p. 263). | | 

Mr. Rhys Davida (Buddhism, p. 215) thinka 
that Buddhagosha ia not very enccessful in his 
endeavours to bring all the pifaka books under 
these sub-divisions. That, however, isa question 
that cannot be settled off-hand, but can only be 


solved when all the pifakas have been thoroughly | 


examined by competent scholars. 

'This classification was not unknown tothe north- 
ern Buddhists. Le Lotus dala bonne Loi (tom. 
II. p. 48) speaks of “cette loi formée de neuf par- 
ties,” &c. Bournouf, commenting on this passage, 
says :—“ Les neaf parties ,.. sont d'aprée les 
Buddhistes de Ceylan; les neuf divisions dont se 
compose Vonsemble dea éoritares sscrées attri- 
budes & Sikya.” 


In the Introduction 4 Histoire du Buddhiame, — 


(2nd ed., pp. 45—60) Burnouf treats of this ma‘ter 
more at large, and shows that the northurn 
Buddhists recognised o twelve-fold division, made 
up of the older nine angas (Sutta, Geyya, Veyyd- 
karana, Gdtha, Udina, Iivuttaka, Jdtake, Abbhuta, 
Vedalla), to which they had added, at a later period: 
Niddaa, Avaddna, and Upadesa. 

Of course these points aro familiar to Pali 
scholars, but it is not perbaps known that we have 


earlier authorities for thia enga-division than | 
those already mentioned. Curiously enough, the — 


Pitakas themselves refer to this classification! 
In the third section of the Angutiara Nikdya (a 
huge collection-of 9,757 sutfas) we find a chapter 
entitled Puggala vagga, in the first part of which 
men sre compared to four kinds of clouds :-— 
® Rain-clonds and thundorless. 
3, Rainless and thunderless clouds. 
Esch of these four classes ia treated eeparately, 
sont “great talkera ond little doers” (Idha, 





The writer goes on to ask how a man is a thun- | 
| « From The Academy, Aug. 21, 1880, p. 196 | 
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derer and not a rainer, and his answer to the 
question contains a list of the excred books which 
exactly corresponds to that given by Buddhagosha 
and the author of the Dipavamea. 

The thunderer, or man of words, has learnt tho 
dhamma, and can repeat glibly enough the con- 
tents of the nine parts of his holy books, but he 
is no doer, for ho has not taken the first step in 
the eightfold noble path, and bas, therefore, no 
right views as to the origin of sorrow, its extinc- 
tion, or the steps leading to its extinction. 

But not only does the Sutta-pitaka recognise this 
classification, but also the Ablidhamma-pitaka. 
On turning to the mdfitd or contents of the Pug- 
gala-paiitiati, one of the Abhidhamma or meta- 
physical books as yet inedited, we find the words 
“ chatidre valdhak'-upamd Puggald,"” which bears 
a striking resemblance to the chatldro puggald in 
the Puggald vagga of the Anguifara. On a farther 
examination of the chatidra puggold section of the 
Puggala-paiiiatti, we find the very words of the 
Puggald vagga with respect to the “ cloud-resem- 
bling men,” together with the nine divisions of 
the sacred books. 

It would be difficult, from any internal evidence, 
to say whether the Puggala-pafiiulti is based on 
the Puggela vagga or vice verad. The Puggala- 
potinalti ia not, as Mr. Davids describes it, n hook 
of “regulations for those who have entered the 
paths,” for it contains no regulations whatever, but 
is a declaration or designation of the different kinds 


of persons spoken of in the Buddhist scriptares 


(ef. khandha-paniiatli, dyatana-patiiatti, p. 12 of 
Dr. Trencknor’s excellent edition of the Milinda- 
pariho, just published ; see algo p. 27, 1. 30). 

The chatidro puggald section of the Puggala- 


| paiifiatti according to the mdtikd begins thus -— 


Asappurivo, asappurisena aeappurisafard, sappuriso, 
sappurisena sappurieataro.” These words occur 
aa parts of a question in the Angutiara Nikdya, 
and they are also found in the third wagga of the 
second part of the Samyutfa Nikdya :—*“ Asoppu- 
alearan cha," &c. Taking into account the fact 
that the Puggala-paniatti deals with the explana- 
tion of well known Buddhist terms, it must, I 
think. be considered as much later than the Satla- 
pilaka, and is, perhaps, the latest of the Abhi- 
dhamma books. 

It must be evident too, that the #uffas and 
trentiges that contain o list of the Buddhist books 
must have found their way among the sacred 
writings after their order had been finally settled. 
Strictly speaking, they cannot claim = right to bo 
considered as a part of the Baddbist acriptures. 
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The Siidte-pitala book need ‘a a thorough | ex. 
amination ; many of the longer evitas are, compara- 
tively of late origin. I have elsewhere pointed out 
the Maldparinibbdna and Mahdsatipattidna euttas. 

AY eure Morus. 
IL* 

The division of the sacred’ literature of the 
Southern and Northern Buddhists according to the 
Angas, on which Dr Morris has given some im- 
portant information in the last number of the 
Academy, has always reminded me of a singular 
division applied by the Bribmans to their own 
sacred literature. That division may be found 
m my History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
p. 40, and it ia Inlly discnesed by SAyana in the 
Introduction to his commentary on the Rig- 
Veda, vol. 
Gdthds, ia actually the same in Vedic and Bud- 
dhist literature ; another, the Hrahmaniec Jtihdea, 
ia very like the Buddhist Jtivwifaka, Ityuk‘a 
ltieritiaka, But, as Siyana hos shown that these 
titles, such og Brdimana Mihdea Purdno, de. 
express subjects treated bere and there in the 
Mantras and Erdimance rather than separate 
works or divisions of works, so in the Buddhist 
literature, too, these titles refer to subjects treated 
here avd there in the Tripifaka rather than to 
separate books, Thos it is said by Buddhagosha 
that Suééa, for instance, comprehends Ifiewttaka, 
but not vice vered ; that gdthds may contain geyas; 
while geya, again, is defined as a prose 
with gdthd, or terse. 

Thia being the case, we need not be surprised 
to find this classification mentioned in the sncred 
canon itself to which it applies, as there can be 





no doubt that, like the Vedic literature, the sacred | 


literature of the Buddhists also arose and was 
preserved for a long time by means of oral 
tradition, we can perfectly understand that al- 
lusions to the principal subjects treated in the 
Mantras and Brdhmaneca should be found in these 
works themacives, and that even so elaborate a 
classification of tho Dharma and Vinnya -as that 
into nine or twelve angas ehonld occur in the 
oer ts itself. Dr, Morris has rendered good 


by pointing out the passages in the | 


Thee wick (Puggala-paiitiati), and even 


in the suffa-piteka (angutiara-nikdya), where the 


Classification of the Piéli sacred books into nine 
angas occurs, Wo may in future consider it as 
older at all events than Boddhagosha and the 
Dipavatiea. Tho classification under twelve 
on adopted by the Mahfiylina, may like- 

wise be traced in 

that school, the Guna-karanda-vydha, and need 


I, p. 23. One of the divisions, the | 


eutia mised 


in one of the reengnised bobks of | 





not be looked upon aa a late importation from the 


south. In a MS, of that work (MS. E. L 4H, 
22 E.p. 95,4) we find the following list :—(1) 
Sdtra; (2) Geya; (3) VyAkarana: (4) Gath; (5) 
Udiina; (6) Niddna; (7) Avadana; (8) Itivrittaka : 
(9) Gatoka; (10) Vaipalya; (11) Adbhuta; (12) 
Upadeda. 

The meaning of these twelve classes has been 
fully discussed by Hornouf in his Introduction 
a [Histoire du Buddhisme, pp. 51 et seqq. Whether 
thia division was first started by the followera of 
the Hinsyina and then adopted and amplified by 
the followers of the Mahfyfna is a question which 
I should like to see answered by more competent 
judges. Wassiljew's romarks on the subject (Bud- 
diismeus, p. 118, note) do not help os much, nor 
Vasubandha’s commentary on the GalAdsaigraha 
(fel As. vol. VIL, p. 570). - Itivritiaka, however, 
looks suspiciously like a false translation of Ttivut- 
fata. The Hivutioka refers in Pali to 110 Suttas, 
beginning with an appeal to Buddha's words (wud- 
fam h'efash Bhogavewtd). In Itieritiake, on the 
contrary, it seems as if the euphonic e of Itirufiaka 
had suggested the Sanskrit Itivriftaka. 

When looking at Burnonfs Infroduction for his 
opinion on the division of the Buddhist canon, my 
eye waa arrested by some remarks of his on the ab- 
sence of the name of Krishna, ase god knownto 
the Buddhists, which have never been corrected. 
On the contrary, the remarks which he made 

“under all reserves” have been repeated without 
any reserve, and the conclusions which he based on 
them conditionally have been sccepted uncondi- 
tionally, Burnouf was quite right in saying that 
if the name of Krishna should really prove to be 
altogether absent from the early Buddhist books, 
while the names of other Brnhmanio deities are 
frequently mentioned, it would follow either that 
the Buddhists had some reason for intentionally. 
ignoring it, or that their books were anterior to 
the rise of the worship of Krishna as a god. M. 
Foucauz, in his translation of the Roya Teh'er Rol. 
Pa, p. 127, had pointed out one passage in which 
Krishna must be taken as the name of » gq, 
but he added the somewhat puzzling remark :— 
“MLE. Burnouf, dans son Introduction a I Histoire 
du Buddhisme, prouve que le culte de Krishna 
était nouvean dans |'Inde quand le Buddhisme 
eommenga.” This is hardly the ease, Krishna 
ooours in Buddhist literature as a name of the 
black demon (al. Vist. p. 435, 1. 10, ond else- 
where), but no one would think of identify; 
thia old, and even Vedic, Asura Krishna, with 
Krishna, the god, as little as from the fact that 
Buddha had very dark hair (eueubdlakeso) we 
should look upon him as in any way connected 





" The Academy, Aug. 28, 1880, p. 154. 


with Krishna. But if we examine the original 
passage in the Lalifavistara to which M. Foucaux 
referred, we can hardly doubt that Krishna is there 
intended asa god,and naan equal of Vaisravana, 
Kuvern, Indra, Chandra, Sirya, Kima,and Rudra. 
lt occurs in a Githa'(p, 149, lL. 3.) which may be 
looked upon as older than the prose text; and 
though we might possibly argue that Krisinashould 
be taken as an epithet of Rudra, itis quite clear that 
in the prose text, which my serve as the oldest 
commentary on the Gdtdd, Krish oa was taken 
as m separate deity by the side of Visravana, 
Mara, Mahoragendra, Indra, Rudra, Chandra, and 
Strya. Ho is called Mehutedha, capable of great 
efforta, an epithet which agrees better with the 
hero.of the Mehdbhdrafa than with that of the 
Gopijanavallabha. The name of Krishna, aa a 
god, should therefore no longer be treated as 
unknown to the anthors of the nine Dharmes, wor 
should it be maintained that Sanskrit works in 
whith Krishua appears as o god, such as the 


Mahdbhdrafa, and particularly the Bhagavadgttd, | 


muet on that account be classed as post-Bud- 
dhistic, or as Ister, at least, than the Third 
F. Max Miuurs. 





FOLELORE PARALLEL. 

1 find the following in Bernhardt Schmidt's 
Griechischa Marchen, Sagen, wad Volkalieder, | 
Me An old legend resembling the myths of Ad- 
metus and Alkestis is reproduced ina popular 
ballad of Trebizond. Jannia, so runs the story, 
the only son of his parents, is just making pre- 
parations for his wedding, when Charon appears 
at the door with threatening micn to bear away 
his soul. The young man proposes to him to have 
a wrestling match on a brazen threshingfoor; 
if Charon wins, he will surrender his soul, but if 
he remains conqueror, the weddingis to take place. 
But Charon will not agree to this proposal : he saya 
that God has sent him to fetch souls, not to waste 
his time in games and wrestling matches. Then 
Jannia bega St. George to entreat God that hia life 
may be lengthened. God makes him this promise 
that if his father, who has still 30 years of life 
before him, will give half of this time to his son, 
he shall live to celebrate bis marrige. But his 
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father will not spare him even one day. Then 
again the saint intercedes for him, and God consents 
that if hia mother will spare him the half of her 
$0 remaining years, he shall live. But even his 
mother refuses to give up one span of her allotted 
time. At last God permits Jannis to entreat the 
same favour from his betrothed, and she agrees 
with the greatest readiness to ber lover's request, 
remarking that the years appointed to her are 
enough for them both. So Jannis’ wedding takes 
place.” . 

I should prefer to connect this story with that 


of Ruru in the Kathd Sarit Sdgara, which Benfey- 


compares with that of YayAti rnd his son Ruru. 
The story of Rarn rons as follows: ‘Once on 
a time a hermit’s son of the name of Ruru, wan- 
dering about at will, saw o maiden of wonderful 
beanty, the daughter of a heavenly nymph named 
Menska by a Vidyidhara, and brought up by a 
hermit of the name of Sthilakeda in his hermitage. 
That lady, whoge name was Prishadvard, so capti- 
vated the miad of that Ruru when be saw her, 
that he went and begged the hermit to give her 
tohim in marriage. Sthilakeéa betrothed the 


| maiden to him, and when the wedding was nigh 


at hand, suddenly an adder bit her. Then the 
heart of Ruru was full of despair, but be heard 
this voice in the heaven; '‘O Brahman, raise to 
life with the gift of half thy own life, this maiden 
whose allotted term is ot anend.” When Roru 
heard that, he gave her the half of hia own life, 
as he had been directed; by means of that she 
revived, and Ruro married her.” 

The same agency as carried the story of 
Buddha to the west, and caused it to be repro- 
duced in the romance of Barlaam and Josaphat, 
may very well have carried the story of Ruru to 
Trebizond, 

Cc. H. T. 





NOTE. 

A Hindu idol, copper, representing a woman 
with four arma, has recently been unearthed near 
Orenborg. Archwologists believe it to have been 
the prize, several centurits ago, of some of the 
Mongols who invaded India, and to have been 
conveyed in course of nomad wanderings to the 
spot where it was discovered in the Orenburg 
district. 
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Tas Zexp-Avesta, Pant I, Tar Vexpinap.—Tranalated | 
In this translation, which forms the fourth 
volume of the Sacred Books of the Eaat, M. 


away the obscurities and inaccuracies which 
encumber all previous translations of these remains 
ofthe ancient Piral code of religious laws, and 


1 Compare also the story of Savitri and Sstyavat, Mabibb, iii, § 202 €—En, 


Novemnen, 188.) 


thos presenta the English reader, for the first 


time, with a really trustworthy version of the 
entire Fendidad, although the translation may not 
be quite so literal as might be wished by Avesta 
scholars. 

[tis hardly creditable to English Orientalists 
that it bas been necessary to intrust thia work to 
a foreigner, in consequence of no Englishman 
being capable of undertaking o transiationof the 
Avesta; but the chief cause of thtir neglect of so 
important a branch of Oriental studies is not far 
to seek. When the Avesta was first introduced to 
the learned world, in a French translation, by 
Anquetil Duperronin 1771, ita authenticity was 
violently attacked by a young English scholar, 
who afterwards became the celebrated Orientalist, 
Sir William Jones. This attack was unscientific 
and dogmatic in the extreme, but, backed by the 
subsequent fame of ita author, and by the national 
prejudices afterwards excited by the Napoleonic 
wars, it has hitherto succeeded in deterring 
Englishmen from examining the Avesfa for them- 
gelvea. Time, however, has now brought about 
ita revenge, and litthe more than a century after 
Sir W. Jonea’a endeavour to discredit a French- 
man’s account of the Aresfa, and chiefly owing to 
his endeavour, his own University has found it 
necessary toapply toa French scholarforan English 
translation of the same Oriental texts. 

The method adopted by M. Darmesteter, in 
translating the difficult and doubtful passages 
which abound in the PFendidad, is to accept the 
traditional interpretation wherever it ia not at 
variance with the results of comparative philology 
and mythology. There can be no doubt that this 
method is, theoretically, the best that can be 
adopted, but it is frequently attended with prac- 
tical difficulties. The only tradition of any value, 

as regards anything beyond religious practices 
ia daily use, is conteined in the Pahlavi trans- 
lations and commentaries, which seem to hate 
originated at a time when the Avesta language, 
though already dead, was still nearly as wall un- 
derstood by the Pirst priésthood as the language 
of the ancient Greeks was by Christian divines 
two centuries age, But the Pahlavi version of 
the Fendidad has not yet been folly translated, 
and abounds with passages that can be easily 
misunderstoud. so that it is often difficult to 
ascertain ite meaning with certainty. And to 


this practical difficulty must be added the further 


difficulty of forming acorrect opinion when testing 
this tradition by the less definite results of com- 
parative philology and mythology. 

As an illustration of the possible effect of the 
firat kind of difficulty, arising from the want of 
trustworthy tranalations of Pallavi texts, may be 


BOOK NOTICES. 
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taken the mode of identifying the “good river 


Déitya” (Vend. 1,3) with the Arazes, by reading 
“it flows through the mountains of Gérjistdn 


 (Georgia),” instead of “it goes out through the 
—hill-country," in Bundahish, XX, 13. The original 


name inthis passageis Gopesatin, a reasonable 
Pizand rending of the Pahlavi word Adjistdn, 
“hill-country,” but a very unlikely reading of 
Gérjistda. The adoption of this doubtful emenda- 
tion is to be regretted, as it is hardly requisite for 
the identification proposed. 

An instance of the second practical difficulty 
occurs with regard to the title § pitama, usually 





applied to Zarathushtra, and which it is 


safest to leave untranslated, na Darmesteter gene- 
rally does; bot he evidently considers it a mere 
epithet, and translates it by “holy” in VFead. IT, 
42. This is a departare from tradition, for this 
title is always expreased by the patronymical form 
Spttdadn, “the Spitaman,” in Pahlavi, and is 
supposed to refer to an ancestor of Aarathushtrain 
the ninth generation, whose name was § pita ma 
according to a genealogy given in several Pahlavi 
works. Ifthe title Spitama be a mere epithet, 
and not a family name, it ia very singular that it 
should be applied, in the Aresfa, only to Zara- 
thushtra and two or three of his relations, male and 
female. As Darmesteter, however, considers 
Zarathushtra merely as a mythological being, 
void of historical ‘reality, he can hardly admit the 
reality of his ancestry, without weakening the 
arguments in favour of his mythological origin. 

Ino very able introduction the translator first 
treats of the discovery of the Avesta, dwelling 
specially upon the details of the old dispute as to 
its nuthenticity, already referred to. He then 
deals with its interpretation, merely allading 
to the labours of the generation of Avesta scholars 
now passing away, without deseribing them. But 
he dwells longer upon the formation of the Avesta 
and the origin of the religion it teaches, before 
conclading with o brief and appropriate analysis 


of the contents of the Vendidal. 


His view of the origin of the Avesta religion 
rejects the hypothesis of former scholars that 1t 
was o reform of the old Indo-Iranian faith, arising 
at a time when the latter was lapsing into a more 
materialistic system of idolatry, and indicative of 


an ancient schism which led eventually to the 


widely divergent principles of Zoroastrianism and 
Hindoism. In place of this hypothesis “he 
supposes that these two religions are merely two 
separate developments of Indo-Iranianism, not 
originating in any schism, but in the gradual 
effect of different circumstances upon dissimilar 
minds. And, os this supposition is inconsistent 
with the idea of the Avesta religion originating in 
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the personal influence of any individual reformer, 
he dispenses with the historical reality of Aara- 
thushtra, and converts him into a mere mytho- 
logical conception, a view which has also been 
advocated by Professor Kern. 

The essential difference between this hypothesis 
and the old one does not lie in the idea of develop- 
ment, which ia an indiapensable element m the 
history of every religious system, but in the rejec- 
tion of all idea of a schism or sudden reform, No 
doubt the advocates of the schism hypothesia have 
been inclined to lay rather too moch stress on the 
arguments in its favour, and have put wside all 
difficulties for future clucidation; but it may well 
be questioned whether the new hypothesis is not 
being discussed in the same one-sided manner. 
lt is difficult for m cautious realer to peruse 
Darmesteter’s arguments, especially os more fully 
detailed in his previous work Ormasd ef Ahriman 
(Paria, 1877), without an uneasy feeling that the 
same amount of learning and ingenuity could 
easily find mach to eay, both for the reformation 
hypothesia, and for the histurical reality of Zara- 
thashtra himself, apart from the unhistorical 
legends which have gathered about hia memory. 
Until some such well-considered attempt be made 
to dofend the old hypothesis, it will be safest for 
most readers to suspend their judgment about 
matters so difficult to prove. In the meantime 
they will find much of novelty and interest in this 
new transiation of the Pendided, which may be 
accopted with far greater confidence than mere 

E. W. West. 





Das ALTinotsonk Nev. ven VoLeMoxDsorvEs is ey 
KINFACHSTEN Form; von A. Hille t, Or. Fi 
pp. xvii, 100. Jens, 1550. 


Dr, Hillebrandt is already favourably known to 
Sanskritists by hia Essays on Vedic mythology: 
he now has taken up a new line—the elucidation 
ef the sacrifices of the Vedic religion, and with 
no loss success; in {net, this work constitutes (aa 
Germans would say) a new opoch in Sanakrit 
studies in Europe. 

The existence of stitras treating of the sacrifices 

1 Prof. Weber, in hin Indische Studien, vols X, and 
es also gave a useful general view the various 


E. 
Oe We mastien oas slipe noticed during » 










translated by ‘he aes," i by" 
the formala ahe daidAwharyd, wd ofos 
sidane sida yo ‘emt eye pt (Rity. F 






pepe tos face 
daidhisharya [ahe is as an 


pony Seth Fe 


own on 

here and sit down on the sent of some one « in lowe 
wise than we !"—Atp. 33 for ‘ afra. ,’ read * kehatra. 
winning’ and add ' Kinmoan-winaing i)'—P. 3 


| aA 
perusal of the book. The form fe is twieo (pp. 17, | 
eutioh of meee ™) | 





hod long been known, but it was only about 26 
years ago that Prof. A. Weber first made possible 
the study of one of these works by his splendid 
edition of that which passes under the name of 
Kityiyana Srauta Sditra. Much, however, neces- 
sarily remained obscure in the details of the rites, 
and it was not till the late Prof. M. Hang got some of 
the sacrifices performed in his presence at Poona, 
and that he printed some of the information thus 
gained in the notes to his translation of the Aitareye 
Brdhmana, that further progress was possible. 
But Hang did not anywhere give o foll deserip- 
tion of any of the numerous Vedic sacrifices, he 
merely clucidated some obscure points, and Prof. 
Thibaut's excellent labours refer to the conatruc- 
tion of altars; thus, the present work is, strictly 
speaking, the first of ita kind, 

Dr. Hillebrandt has based hia work on MSS. 
of the different Sraufa stifrasns well as of Prayogas, 
and for these he has had recourse to the India- 
Office and Munich Libraries. 

The body of the work consists of two parte : 
(I), introductory ceremonies, and (IL). the details 
of the sacrifice. 

The fullest possible information on these matters 
is given; and any one could, with this book in 


| hand, perform the rites of which it treate. These 


rites are childish and silly, but are, unlike many 
of the érauta rites, quite unobjectionable in them- 
selves. We find here none of the detestable acts, 
which,«. g., forms part of the horse-sacrifice, and 
which are such an appalling feature of the Vedic 
religious system, to which even homan sacrifices 
were well-known. 

To understand the past of India, it is necessary 


| to understand these complicated rites, and it is to 


be hoped that the earned author will aid students 
by treatises on one or two more of the more impor- 
tant sacrifices. Such labours will be valuable in 
many ways, and will, «. 9., help ua to understand 
much inthe Vedas which, as they now oxist, are 
entirely arranged for sacrificial purposes. 

Dr. Hillebrandt is to be congratulated on har- 
ing discovered not only a new line of research, 
but also on having, adequately, occupied it." 

A. B. 
for. be wives it (the veda) tho shape » of » a plaited basket 


(midia),"" translate “ be edt td plaiting in the 
baskot-work (wdts)."— ane on thecomsinalen 


 Eaasiots "the A. 
para oat tho waters a to fisish wit 
mantra, —P, 43, instead of ‘do 
down!" (ma bher m4 saethakah vi 
‘do not be afraid | 
rchrannt’ 


Before “alle rb hao 

aay poe i 

oom 

ctl gs ae brokmnadevakr tie Kir 


ie gal olde spat 
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SANSERIT AND OLD-CANARESE INSCRIPTIONS. 
BY J. F. FLEET, Bo. C.8., M.B.A.5. 
(Continued from p, 135.) 


No. LXXX. 
if Digna present inscription is from the original 
plates, which belong to ‘ Nawaji Walad 
Ukhaji Jiri’ of Pimpalnér in the Pimpalnér 
Taluka of the Khindés District. They were 
produced by him before the authorities to sub- 
stantiate his claim to a Patil's Watan ! 

The plates are five in number; the size of 
them is somewhat irregular, the largest being 
about 8)" long by 32” broad. Here and there 
the edges are slightly raised, as if to protect the 
writing ; but this is probably accidental, and 
owing to the thinness of the plates and their 


consequent liability to be bent up. The plates 


themselves weigh 1 lb. 10} oz.; and the two 
rings and the seal, 7} oz. The ring on which 
they are strung is a plain copper ring about 
t thick and 2j" in diameter; it had been 
cut before the grant came into my hands. On 
this ring there fits very tightly another ring 
about }" thick and }” in diameter; the seal on 
this smaller ring is circular, about two inches 
in diameter, and has, in high relief on a counter- 


sunk gurface,—a standing figure of the god 


Hanomiin, facing to the proper right, and 
balancing a peak ofthe mountain Gandhamidana 


on his left arm; in the lower part, behind him, | 


a chakra; and in front of him, a sword or lamp- 
stand, with a éaakha-shell below it. 

The writing is very thin and shallow, and 
the component parts of the letters are frequently 
very muchdetached ; it is, therefore, occasionally 
very difficult to decipher it with certainty. On 
the whole, however, it is fairly well preserved 
and is legible enough. On the second side of 


the third plate there is the figure 3, between the — 


edge of the plate and the ring-hole; the other 
plates aro not numbered. The ring-holes were 
made after the inscription was engraved, ns 
some of the letters have been destroyed in mak- 
ing them. It was probably intended originally 
to make these holes at the top and bottom of 
each plate in succession, instead of at the sides ; 
for, here and there, there are blank spaces in 
bens which can only have been left with 





jon purports to record that, in 


The inscription 
Saka $10 (4.0. 388-9), the king Satyiéraya 


bestowed the village of Pippalanagara 


upon Nigasvimidikshita and other Brihmans. 
With the exception that Satyiéraya is 


said to be of the lineage of the god Vishnu and 


to belong to those who were of the Minavya 
gitra, there is nothing in this inscription to 


specify precisely who he was. But there can be 
no doubt that the person intended is the West- 


ern Chalukyao king Satydéraya I, or 


Polikééi II, and that the word omitted in 


line 8 after pavitritrita-dirasha was Chalukyi- 


ném, followed by some snch expression as 
anvayé jdtah, or kulam=alanhkarishnuh, 

The grant ts of course a forgery, for the 
following reasons:—1, If it is admitted that 
the king intended is Pulikééi I], the date 


given is earlier by more than two hundred years 


than his real date.—2, Whether this be admit- 
ted or not, it cannot be disputed that this grant 
purports to be a Chalukya grant; and no 
member of that dynasty, anterior to Pulikéét 
II, had the title of Satyaiairaya—3, The 
characters are so totally unlike in detail those 
of the Western Chaluk ya alphabet or of the 
Old-Canarese alphabet, that I. cannot place 
them, even as a corrupt specimen, in the same 
class with either of those two alphabets. I am 
not quite certain how to classify them ; but 
I am inclined to concur in an opinion express- 
ed to me by Mr. Venkat Raigé EKatti, that they 
are a mediceval form of some Bengali alphabet, 
which must have been derived originally from 
the same source aa the Chalukya alphabet.— 
4, In all the early inscriptions which follow the 
regular established style, the date comes at the 
end of the genealogy and immediately after the 
words introducing the details of the grant, and 
is expreased by “saléshu Saka-varshéshe-atitishu. 

There are a few special exceptions to the use of 
these particular words, which it is not necessary 
to give bere. But the earliest instance in which 





the date is expressed by Saka-nripa-kdl-dtita- 


saivatsara-data, (ns is here the case, in the first 


line); or by Saka-nripa-kél-dtita-saivaisara, 


(the word fafa being omitted as superfinous), 
are respectively the Rashtrakdta tablet at 
Nandwidige dated Saka 722, and the Rish- 
trakdta grant of Gévinda IDI. dated Saka 


204 


726, both of which I have had occasion to patios 
for another purpose at Indian Antiquary, Vol. 
VII, p. 210.—5, Thongh the text runs in 
line 2 as if the month, the bright or dark fort- 
might, t the lunar tithi, and the day of the week, 

scified, yet these details are not men- 
tioned, ‘but only the year is given.—6, The 





figure 3, as given on the third plate, is not — 


made np of three lines one above the other, 
as it would be if it were a genuine early 
numeral; butit isthe modern form of 3, which 
cannot have been introduced earlier than the 


eleventh or twelfth century a.p.—7, None of | 


the Chaluokya grants repeat the king's name 
at the end, by way of a signature, os is done in 
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the ast line of this grant. —§8, The emblems 


on the seal are not the Chaluk ya emblems, 
and they ocenur on the seal of no Chalukya 
grant.—And finally, 9, No early grant that I 
know of has, as this grant has, the seal sliding 
by a small ring of its own on the large ring on 
which the plates are strung. The only other 
instances of this known to me are some compara- 
tively very modern Vijayansgara grantsin Sir 
Walter Elliot's possession. In all the early 
grants, of whatever dynasty, “ these seals,"’ as 


| Dr. Burnell writes’, “are cast on the ring 


by which the plates are held together, and 
which thos bas the form of w huge signet 


Transcription. 
First plate. 


*) Svasti 
") shv=asyi[m*] 


Saka-nripa-kAl-dtita-samvateara-éatésho 
samvatsara-misa-pr ksha-divasa-pirvvayan =tithau 


tri{trijsha 


] ttiraka-mahirij-idbirija-paraméévara-V ishyuval th*}ébdbhava-pa- 


] Matri*-gan-adhishthitana[tmh*] 


[ 
: ] [rama*]bhigavata-paramabrahmanya(ny6) 
[ *] ta-yaso*-ragi-samriddhini[m*®] 

[ f 


bows 
] ka-bahusuvargna-vijapéy-idi-mahikrata-maun-4 


Man avya-eaghtranim 
SahAnaka-ca mara-sami (ma)rji- 
rajasiy-iév amédha-paundari- 





ah lacun 


[") bhritha-pavitri(trl)krita-ira’sam" 


| Nriga-Nahusha-Di. 


[ *] lipa-Sagara-Bhagirath-idi-chirantana-bhibbrich-chari- 
p) (ASaakiti probs Aiteha-ribra[:h* bhart-bbtr-bdrahane 


[**"] ra-chakra-stbitiih | 
[“*] li(16)ka(kya) bhakshy-iyusham 


Tén=isiratarim 
jarnta(th)ndt 
| 


vildkya pakalim saInA- 


kari-karpya-tila-chapalé(lijm=a(a)- 
siktéini pru(éru)ti-sambhavani 


Second plate; second side, 


[**) che vachall 
[] lafm*] cha 
[**] li-prakinda-vad=a-sirah 
[*?) (dba**}rmmaAni Bi 
[] nini | —_tadit-taralah 
*"] Beate Ryne khalu 


karna(rnya) 


lWka".dvayd | 
‘Siévatam=ih=éty=0(6) vail 
-saLh* Jsirah 


~ saipadah(dah) | 
vidhi-vyaparah(mh) | 


dharmmé dina-pha-— 
krité nischayah {||  Yathi kada- 
| sarit-tir-a(4)vasthita-tara(ru)- 
kusuma-ramaniyni yauva- 
datnd(q)-0(A)hata-bhiijarmga- 
Tathi cha | 





it South-Indian Deed Pasa ltr ire Edition, p, 107. 
Ged, ewer are nol 


ded, palsha, 








the word is not a common one. 


* A blank apace, sini! to ‘tire letters, interrenes be. 
ve the oud wish. 


jer is i ect, throogh the omission of the 
name of the dynasty. We must. supply Chalukyindm, 
fllowed red, by anvay? piiak, or Fulamalahkarishnuh, or 
ome ruch expression,—or rashid sanibhdiab, oa the Pandit 
Tae wer part ofthis ater, wae cat out it making 
‘2 The upper part of this letter, oa, was cut out at the 
ka acy Dias mpace, equal to two letters, intervenes between 


© ‘This latter, 
the ring hole dha, waa almost entirely cut out in making 








[t= 





= — —- == — 
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Third plate ; first side. 





L™) Salmali-tila-vipika'*-kalpah paramArthn-vi- 
[™] rasi(h*] pra(pri)ti-dharmé(rmih) || Evati  sarvvam=z ni(bhijsamikalayya | 
["*) maharij-idhirija-érimat-Satyasrayadévah satvar.i(ram=i)- 
[*) b-ai'va simanta-vishayapatikin=asta vidita/1h*] yatha | 
["] Ayiisa-éa{ta*)-lobdhasya prinébhyd=pi gari(ri)yasah | gati- 
(**] r-ék=aiva vittasya dinam=anyi vipattayah  — | Ato mayii 
Third plats; second side, 
[*"] nija-blisj-arjitam chatu'r-Aghita(ta)-viéuddbam yajana-yil- 
[*"] jan-adi-shat-karma-nirati[y=4* ]gnihéra(tra)-charu-purddis-Ati- 
[™] thi-pijiys | véda-viditga-paragaya Yajuh-éikhing 
[**) [ya )sya Valubhi-mahasthiné mahijanéna Brahm-i. 
| 7°] thi(rthd) labdhah | téna mah-itman={tisayita-sarvva- 
[™*) jandéna An" iichi'"n-invayéna dvijitina 


Fourth plate ; first side. 
["*) KAtyayana-gitriya Nigalsva*]mi*-dikshi(shi)ta | Sridhara-di(di)kshi- 
(“) te || Vamanasvimi® | Nariyana I Dévirya(?) | cl) Gavi. 
Bast ndasvami | \| &(r)ta(tébbyd ) Daoriyibhajyi-™ Bed -Payéshni-sathgamd 





[**] sf™rya-grahapo-parvvani | svaya(th* ] pidaa prakshii« 

(™") a-chatndr-irkafm*] yiivat=pratipiditaf ti] i Ma(ya)sy=ighitih 
Fourth plate ; second side, 

("] Parvvatah  Kapilakunda(?)-Bhimada-sandh!™(adhi)-vitah |. Dakshinaté(tah) 


(“] Kattora-parvyatah || Seluladi-nadi |  Sa(?)ksha(?)ri-dA(va)tah [ii*]  Pasohi- 
["] matd Gadida'*-hra(?)dah(?) | Va(?)yalachchhi(?)-sadhiéa(sandbié=cha?) || Uttaratd 
[*) Dha(?)"chhcha(chchha)vabha- tah | Japya(?bya)khédi-nadi(di) | Su(?)gahali- 
["*] tadigam | Tath=isy=4nyayé Lohanagar-adi(di)ui sthani- 
[“] na" ni shad-vith(?)4a ta(ti) | tath=fgrahiriui chatur-i(a)éiti prada- 
(**} tan(tta)ni i Ati mad-vya(vath)syairsanyairsvvi © pratipilanlyini _—[ | *] 
Fifth plate. 

[*] Mia(A)gimi-rija-diydeshta-catam™ niyi(?)*pakinim matdnyasihi- 
[“] ya" bala-mathana-ti(?)pya(?) || Tath=itra ‘bal-ayatani(nd?) Vasantidityah tath=i- | ** 
("J dha(dhi)krita-Vi(vijrésvari(ral) pratipilaniya || Wydsas-[(chj=it{rja = | Vilvim)dhy- 

ittavi(wi)- 


2A blank ual to two letters, intervenes be: 





* The yd is clear; bat the upper part of the lotter 


tween this ka and the ha of kulglh. partially effaced and ia very doubtful. The Pandit reads 
** The lower a of this letter, ma, was cat ont io D drincdlyl, } ee 
! the ring-holo. | ** This mark of panctaation is super 


“ The upper part of this letter, Aad, was cut out af the ™ Part of the » was cut owt in makin 
"i This letter, (‘was at first omitted, and then was | nomtonnh eg rhe Pandit surgesta 





inserted above the ling ; it in vory wmall and faint. stinvtipllah oF onath 

; ale, | 1 | f this letter, dha, ; rhapa the whole of 
™ The Pandit considers that the reading may he cither another letter before it, 1 it ont in making the ring. 

Fig Seri dew dt The first teins: deseri hole. The : ereds Ya (7) chchlewd cotton 


i “eam fe Hing whatever. The socond letter is |  "* ‘This repetition of the letter md is superflacua 
certainly nm Mee third sylbubley ht; re eink tern ™ A blank space, equal to ono letter, Scbereanen hikineda 
if the first letter is a, taal i 

A blank: ; : 
ig tsar ai as . 

a The Poudit reads Raton PRY 
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ras) shy=a™-tdyasn jashka-kotars-visinah / Krishpe-sarppi es jayanté bhi- 











[**] [mi*]-din-Apahirakah |  ((l) SUM are tee Wl yen F oe es. yatnid=raksha- 
Yudhishthi- 

f°] ra | mahi{t*] mahimatith éréshtha dind(nich=) éri(=chhré)yd=nupilana[m*] || Likhi- 

(**] tamsttan=maya sindhivigrahika-pa(?)ma™ .. .d-Divikora-sute- 


(*] na Nagésvarén=¢ti l) Sri-Satyliérnyadévasya I 


ARCELEOLOGICAL NOTES. 
BY M. J. WALHOUSE, LATE M.C.5. 
(Continued from p. 158.) 

at death attain Nirvdna. Its special charac- 
teristic is the power of instant locomotion and 
Hight through the sir from place to place, 
henee it is called Irdhi-pdda, ¢. «, the Divine 
Foot, on uccount of the assistance it renders to 
those possessing it. Both Brahmanical and 
Boddhist books, when alluding to this power, 
always speak of it as something familiar and 
well-known, Fah-Hian, the Chinese pilgrim 
to Indian in the 4th century, observes in a 





No. XXVL—Irdhi-Péda. 

lé is not uncommon in Sanskrit literature, 
especially when the lives and virtues of renowned 
sages or ascetics are recounted, to find it 
told of such personages that they could trans- 
port themselves from place to place in eS 
m ous magical way ina moment. That 
ig boli of Hindu literature which deals 
with: magic and the occult arts, ench as the 
Tontroa, the Black Veda, &c., too mach neglect- . 
ed by European scholars, often refers to this | matter-of course way as though it were nothing 
secret power, The Kalai-jidna system for | unusual that “Rahits continually fly,” and 
example is copious on the subject. The vastly | again, “the men of that country frequently see 
complicated scheme of Buddhist rites and asce- | persons come flying to the temple, (some rock- 
ticism holds forth this power as the crown temple,) the religious men occupying the upper 
and goal possibly arrived at by the continuous chambers are constantly on the wing.” —(Beal's 
observance of prescribed ceremonies and an Travels of Fah Hian.) People to-day are stag- 
inflexibly followed course of moral action. gered at the accounts of “mediums” floating 
The entrance to this course was through the | out of windows or being transported in a 
rite called kasina, of which there were ten | moment from one quarter of London to another, 
kinds,” consisting principally of modes of per- | but flights of holy men flattering, like pigeons, 
sisting in rigid unbroken meditation till the about the high chamber-cells of rock-temples 
stdte called samddhi was attained. Samddhi | woald make even a stardy spiritualist pause. 
is described as that which keeps the thoughts | Cells high up on sheer rocky faces have pro- 
together, like the moisture which causes grains voked speculation as to how they were tenanted. 
of sand to adhere and form a ball; through | Fah Hian’s statement may suggest some hint. 
this the illomination termed nimita could be | The same pilgrim at Dardu in Northern India 
reached; fourteen excessively complicated | Saw an image of wood, 94 feet high, represent- 
modes of exercising the ten hasinas with this | ing Maitreya Bodhisattwa, “the Buddha that 
end are specified, and after all had been suc- is yet to be,” to obtain the size and appearance 
cessfully accomplished, the power of Trdhi | of which a seulptor was “by the power of 
might be acquired, though not infallibly. Irdii* | Irdhi,” three times transported up to the 
is w miraculous power distinguishing a Rahat, Tushita heaven, the Fourth Sphere, wherein rest 
one who has passed the Four Paths, and will | allbirths yet tocome; astrange and weird idea ! 





amongst the wonderfal acts which could armed 
means of dhdroni, pir rings a pied 





33 The lower rt of this letter, shia, was cut out in 





eo rine TOrTICS 
of the to Bi 
“wears mi, was entirely cot out at tho same “Thee “tagdy’s Bast. Monach. pre 268 fg. 
ies hat these eight letters * Iddhé (or Irdhi Lareperty, ‘dd his, 
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a4 8 miraculons energy of the purified will 
gradually prepared by the long and difficult 
processes previously mentioned, as the potter 
gradually prepares and tempers his clay for 
any vessel he designs, Even after the exercise 
af all the hosince it was exceedingly difficult 


in former times. “To him who has not exer 
cised /asina in former ages its accomplishment 
is most dificult. Amongst those who have not 
80 exercised it scarcely one ont of a hundred 
or a thousand steceeds in its acquisition, Even 
after accomplishing the exercises and attaining 
the niwiffa-illamination, it is most difficult to 
acquire the power of irdhi.”* When at last 
reached, it could be used by a simple energy 
of the will, as is thus explicitly set forth in the 


Sigal, asks the great Buddhist sage Niiga- 
sena* :— 


“Can any one who has the fleshly body of a 
man poss instantly to other continents, or 
to the Uturukuru, or to the Dawa and Brahma. 
lékas 

Nagaséna; “Tt is possible for one who has 
a body composed of the four elements to visit 
the places you have named.” 

Alitinda: “Tn what way can this be done?” 


Ndégetna: “Can you, at your will, leap | 


from the ground, say, to the height of a span 
ora cubit 7" 

Milinda: “With ease I can leap eight cubits 
high.” 

Ndgasina: “ How do you do this ™ 

Milinda: “I determine to leap; through this 
determination my body becomes og it wore 
buoyant, and I rise from the ground.” 

Négostaa: Just so the priest who has the 
power of Jrdhi determines to go to such a place; 
by the determination of his mind, his body be- 
comes as it were imponderous, and he is enabled 
thereby to pass through the air.” 

Other ascetics possessed similar powers. Old 
Thn Batiita of Fez, who travelled from Maroceo 
to China in a pv. 1524-54, relates: “I was once in 
the presence ofthe Emperor of Hindastan where 
two Jogees wrapped up ina closk, with their 
heads covered (for they take out all their hair 

* ‘The Buddhist references to FrdAt are taken from the 
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with powder) came in. The Emperor caressed 
them, and said, pointing to me, ‘This is a 
stranger; show him what he has never seen.’ 
They said, ‘We will." One of them then as- 
sumed the form ofa cube, and arose from the 
earth, and in this (endic) shape he occupied 
I was so 
much astonished and terrified at this that I 
fainted nnd fell to the earth, The Emperor 
then ordered me some medicine, on tasting 
which I recovered and sat np, the cubic firure 
still remaining in tlie air, just as it had been,” 
(Lee's Translation, p. 161.) Ibn Batiita, a 
learned and devout Moslem, would hare had 
no object in inventing such an necount, espe- 
cially when the power belonged to a hostile 
faith. These were Jogis, a class always dis- 


= | tinguished for magical power. Apollonius of 
Milindaprasia, where Milinda, the king of 


Tyana and his companion Damis, who took 
notes of his travels, affirm that at the Hill of 
the Wise Men,’ they saw Brahmans who walked 
in the air, not to excite wonder, for they hated 
ostentation, bat in imitation of, and in service 
to, the sun, (Philostratus, Vit Apol. Tyan, IT. 
15.) 

But Moslem asecctism, no less than Hindu, 
is no stranger to this mystic faculty. Mu- 
hammad was caught up into Paradise: and 
it is recorded by'na contemporary of the famons 
Jellalu'd-din,” the founder of the order of 
Whirling Dervishes, born a. p. 1207, that 
when a boy and playing with other children, 
when they proposed to jump from one house- 
top to another, he replied that sch sport 
was only fit for eats, but that haman beings, 
if they felt any power in their souls, ought 
to fly heavenwards with him. Saying so he 


| disappeared from their sight, and on their 


ruising & lamentation he shortly re-appeared 
with the hne of his countenance changed and 
his eyes altered, and said,“ As I spoke I was 
suddenly taken up and shown the miracles of 
the upper world, but when your wailings 
ascended I was again deposited here.” The 


whirling dance of the ecstatic Dervish is an 


inferior sort of Irdhi, strong enough to burst 
the bounds of sense and perception, bnt nnabl 
to dissolve the resistance of matter; differences 
and degrees fade and expire, and the Universal 
"© "Awd rie ype de mixes 860—two cabita from the 
ae Area beh, bat —eo n'est ué In promior pours 
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Love becomes apparent as he whirls and sings 
the song of Sayyid Nimat-uilah of Kuhistan :— 
“Spin the ball! I reel, [ burn, 

Nor head from foot con I discern, 

Nor my heart from love of mine, 

Nor the wine-cup from the wine. 

All my doing, all my leaving, 

Reaches not to my perceiving, 

I'm all-knowing, yet unknowing, 

Stand not, pause not, in my going! 

Ask me-not, as Mouftis can, 

Still to ponder the Koran. 

Well [love the meaning aweet— 

I tread the book beneath my feet. 

Higher blaze and yet more high 

Till all differences dic! 

What aro Moslems? What are Gisonrs ? 

All are Love's and all are ours. 

Firm to Heaven my basom clings, 

Heodless of inferior things : 

Down on earth there amdlerfoot 

What men chatter know I not.” 


It is not only in the Bust, however, that holy | 
few closing remarks may perhaps be ventured 


men and founders of religious orders have claim- 
ed to show thut spiritual cxaltation can dissolve 
the inertia and resislance of matter. The 
annals ofthe Roman Catholic Church contain 
the evidence of eyo-witnesses that SS. Philip 
Neri, Ignatius Loyola, Dominic, Teresa, aud 
keveral otlera, when in prhyor and ecstatic 
adoration, were at times lifted up. from the 
groond and suspended in air without support 
for longer or shorter periods. Protestants at 
oe langl such accounts to scorn, or gatialy 


themselves with sagzesting explanations more | 


or less ingenious, but others declare that there 
is the same evidense for them as that which is 
ordinarily held safficient for occurrences in the 
lives of historical personages generally." This 
irdki power, on which we haye been dis- 
conraing, is not confined to the civilized nations 
ofthe East or West, Forms of it are repurted to 
exist amongst widgly separated barbarous tribes. 
The Abbé Movillot affirms of the Esquimanux 
in Greenland that their angiéhkoks, or priests, 
sometimes rise from the groond and pass 
through the roofs above them. Similar powers 
ure reported of the Tohunga, or New Zealand 
priesta, and said to exist in the Sandwich Islands 
and amongst the natives in Australia. I have 


" Ono of the lately recovered fragments of the ay 
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also heard of forma ofitin South Canara. What 
is to be thought of this strange belief so contrary 
to the laws of inertia and gravity, and scienti- 
fically so incomprehensible and, abstractedly, 
impossible, but which is yet said to have 
prevailed go widely in countries far separated 
in space and time The only reply can be 
that people have related what they believed to be 
facta. Even now in this most practical and scep- 
tical age, in London, Paris, and New York, men 
haye been startled to hear in spiritunlist cireles 
assertions of “levitation,” or an irdii-power, by 
which certain persons are floated up to ceilings, 
or even transported instantancously from one 
room to another in a distant quarter of the town. 
Persons who assert they have witnessed such 
things are pelted with outcries of ‘trickery,’ 
‘imposture,’ ‘incapacity to observe," victims of 
‘unconscious cerebration,” and the like, and 
leaders of science and people of enlightened 
minds do not conceal their contempt. Into 
this contest we do not desire to enter, 

In connection with the foregoing subject a 


here. Immense advances have beén made in 
the study and knowledge of ancient and 
modern Hindu literature. We know more of 
the mythologies, religions, histories, gonealo- 
gies, arts, and architecture of India than tho 
natives themselves. Languages long obsolete, 
anil inscriptions graven in forgotten characters, 
have been unlocked. Ent there is one wide 
region of Hindu thought and literature in 
which we have hardly set foot, and that is 
their astrological and occult sciences and rites. 
We complain that we are out of sympathy with 
the Hindu mind, that we know it only officially 
and externally, and cannot reach the inner life 
and thought of the people. One reason is 
the supercilious contempt with which the 
English, more than others, regard that astro- 
logical and mystical lore before which the 
entire native mind, throughout the length 
and breadth of India, crouches in absolute 
subjection. The educated official, versed in 
Mill and Macaulay, no less than the simple 
ryot; but the former whilst perhaps discuss- 
ing questions of European science and philo- 





sophy with his English Master, will never 


allade to those beliefs and practices by which 
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his daily life is regulated, for ho instinctively 
feels that he would meet with nothing but 
derision for such follies and absurdities. None 
the less his everyday conduct and domestic 
concerns are directed by the astrological Brah- 
man, Without whose permission he darce take 
no step or undertake anything of moment, 
Tt is unfortunate that the prepossessions of 
Englishmen in general so: completely deter 
them from seeking any acquaintance with the 
occult sciences and customs of the Hindus, 
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for in them rests one of the keys which unlock 
the popular mind and diselose its controlling 
influences, These are so despotic, varied, and 
intricate, so entwined with every act and 
rvlation of life, that some adequate knowledge 
of and insight into them are most needful alike 
for legislators and administrators, teachers 
and missionaries, who too often work in the 
dark without suspecting the hidden cause of 
much of their difficultics and want of suc. 
ceas.** 





THE EIGHTEEN SCHOOLS OF BUDDHISM. 
BY REY. &. BEAL, B.A, 


One of the most interesting but intricate 
questions that can occupy the attention of the 
Buddhist student is the history of the cighteen 
sects into which the Buddhist Church was at 
an early date separated. A clear account of 
the canses that led to the schisms and the 
several tencts held by the separatists was, in 
the opinion of the late Mr. Spence Hardy, one 
of the great desiderata in the history of this 
religion. The Chinese and Tibetan books 
contain much valuable information on these 
points. Among other works in the northern 
copy of the Trpifaka, common in the monas- 
terica of China and Japan, is one which con- 
tains three translations from Sanskrit of the 
treatise, writton by Vasumitra, on the 
eighteen schools, This Vasumitra’ was one 
of the Buddhist patriarchs who lived probably 
abont the time of Kanishka, that is, ns far 
as we know at present with any certainty, about 
42 5, ¢." His aim was evidently to reconcile 
the differences that existed in traditions, cus- 
toms, and acknowledged scriptures; and it was 
probably under hisauspices, or by his influence, 
that the Great Council was held that re- 
arranged and revised the Buddhist Canon as 
it ia known in the North. There are three 
translations of this trentise into Chinese; the 
first is anonymous, ia most obscure. The 


second is by Chin-ti, of the Tsindynasty. The 


third is by Hiwon Theang, of the Tang dynas- 
ty. It would be rash to attempt a translation 


“ T hare reason to think that the late Prof, IT. H, 
Wilson, a echolar af prrrenk. Iseenind eo ~bae 


caution and reeerve, rinks | 
toau package any other Beoetn Conair 


subgeuts 


of these tracts into English without aid or 
direction—nor would the present writer have 
undertaken such a task—but, unfortunately, 
there isa parallel translation from the Tibe- 
tan in Vassilief's History of Buddhinn (Second 
Supplement, p. 222). This translation by the 
learned writer named above was prepared after 
careful comparison of the Tibetan text with 
the three Chinese versions. The result is no 
doubt an aceurate, thongh most obscure. repro- 
duction of the work by Vasumitra. It may 


_ perhaps be useful to attempt an independent 


version of the three Chinese translations. Nat 
that we can hope to render all plain, but with 
the purpose of inducing scholars in China to 
look into this matter, and endeavour to throw 
some light on the subject by comparing these 
translations and working independently in the 
production of others. The matter may appear of 
Little consequence to some, and needless labour 
to others, but in the presence of facts, which are 
daily coming to our knowledge, it becomes 
almost the duty of those who are interested in 
the religions development of the Eastern mind, 
not only in India, but in other countries more 
or less affected by Indian speculations, to search 
out the causes and the character of that deve- 


lopment, and so connect it with the religious 


movements which occurred elsewhers about the 
aime time, We proceed to give part of the 
translation by the anonymous Chinese writer, 





1 Ind. Ant. vol. 1V, p- re. 
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An Account of the Bighteen Principal Schools | * World-hononred! and by what names will 


of Buddhism, from the original Treatise of 
Vusumitra, translated into Chinese by 
three separate authors, 
1. A treatise on*the eighteen schools (trans- 
lator'’s nome unknown). 
In the 15th section of the latter volume of 


the work known as the Queries of Manjuéri | 


(Manjadripariprichchhd), the subject being “The 
division into schools." [It is thus written :] 
Atthis time Manjudri questioned Buddha 
thus: “* World-honoured ! Explain, I pray you, 
what will be the different schools into which 
your followers will be separated in the future 
after your Niredva, and from what original 
division these schools will be formed ?” 
Buddha answered Manjoéri thus: “There 
will be twelve schools among my followers 
hereafter, in which (the separate interpretation 
of) my law will be preserved in the world. 
These schools will be the repositories of the 
diversified fruits of my Scriptures ( pifalvs). 
without priority or inferiority—just as the taste 
of sea-water is everywhere the same—or as the 
twelve sons of one man all honest and true, so 
will be the exposition of my doctrine advocated 
by these schools, Manjuéri! the two original 
germs of these separate schools will be found 
in tho rendering of my doctrine by the Mah - 
yinaand the Prajfiapa ramité systems. 
The Srivakas, Proatyeka Buddhas, and different 
Buddhas (i.¢., the doctrine which teaches these 
three degrees of religious advancement) will 
come from the Prajiipiramiti, Manjuérl! as 
earth, water, fire, wind and space compose the 
material and visible nniverse, so the Mahiyina 
and the Prajiiipiramita compose the material 
of the system in which these different degrees 


of Srivakas, Pratyeka-Buddhas, and Buddhas | 


are entertained.” 


Manjuéri asked Buddha this sce tk 








these schools be known?” 

Buddha replied: “The two schools first 
formed will be ‘the Mahisimghikas* and 
the Pi-li'* (Sthaviras). Withina hundred years 
after my Nirvdpa a school will be formed called 
‘Yeb-wu-in™ [Ekabhychirikhis (Bornonf, tom. 

I,p.357), or Ekavyavahirikis (according to Vas- 
silief's Buddhism, p. 227, n.)]. Agnin, within 
hundred years from the formation of this school, 
another willbe formed called*Ko-kin-h'’| Kakku- 
likiis |, Within a hundred years from this another 
echool will arise called To-man* (Bihusrutiyas). 
Within a hundred years from this there will be 
another school formed, called ‘ Che-tai-ho” 
[Chaitiyavadis |. Within another hundred years 
a school will arise called ‘ Eastern Mountain™? 
(Parvagailis), Within a hundred years another 
achool will arise from this called * Northern 
Mountain™ [Dttaradsilis]. These seven schools 
come from the Mahisimghikas, and in- 
cluding the original Samhgha, or congregation, 
they are classified as eight schools. 

“From the Sthaviras were formed eleven 
schools. Within a hundred years from the 
origin of the above school, there arose another, 

called ‘ Yeh-tsai-wn-in'""" (Sarvastivadas). With- 
in a hundred years from this school proceeded 
another, called ‘Yun-shan"™* (Haimavyatis). 
Within a hundred years from this school another 
will arise, called ‘V atsiputriyas’’* (sons of 
the calf). Within a hundred years after this 


| anotherschoolcalled ‘Dharmottar iyas” 


Within a hundred years from this another called 
‘Bhadriyaniyas.”* Within a hundred 
years from this school will come another called 
‘Yih-teni-sho-kwei™’ (Sammatiyas). Within a 
hundred years anotherschool willarise from this, 
called ‘Jing-shan'™ (Jungle-hill, ie, Shin- 
nagarika). Within a hundred years after this 
arose another school called ‘ Tai-puh-ho-ki'” 
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this arose the school called ‘ Fau"™ (Dharma- 
guptis). Within a hundred years anothor 
school arose called * Ka-hi-pi'™ ( Kuigyapiyas). 
Within a hundred years from this another 
school arose named ‘ Sieon-to-lo-ku'™ (Samkan- 
tikiis or Sautrintikis). The above are the 
eleven schools derived from the Stha viras, 
and including their mother-school, comprise 
twelve distinct branches.” 
Buddha spoke the following githas :— 
“The school of the Mahisimghikas 
Will divide into seven parts, 
The Sthaviris into eleven, 
This is what we term the twelve schools,™ 
The eighteen including the two original, 
All these will arise from the Mahiyina, 
Which admits of neither affirmation or contra- 
diction, 
Now I say that in future time will appear, 
The miscellaneous writings of the Master Kumi- 
rajiva 
After the cessation (niredna) of the true Law, 
Just one hundred years; 
And by these various productions 
The true Law will be gradually destroyed, 
Everyone forming his own views, 
Founding their opinions on heterodox sects, 
Despising that which ought to be honoured. 
A rebellious and discontented tone will arise 
Bot now the Sifras alone are the ground 
On which to build the doctrine of Buddha, 
Relying on the former truths. 
Seeking a foundation on this solid basis, 
Is like in the multitude of sand particles 
Seeking for the true gold. 
Thus have [ heard former sages, 
Who appear like suns among men.” 
“One hundred and sixteen years after the 
Nirvdra of Buddha (in a) city called ‘ T-ta-fuh,’ 
(f for Pa, therefore equivalent to Pa-ta-fuh, 


i.e. Pitaliputra) there shall be a king called 


* A-yu! (Asoka) who shall gather (asin a squnre) 
the whole of Jambudwipa as his empire. In 
his time the division of the great congregation 
into schools shall begin. There shall ariso a 


Bhikshu called‘ Neng’ (able), and another called — 


‘ Yin-un’ (Nidana), and another called ‘ To-man’ 
( Bibuérotiya ?)—theseshall assert the necessity 


™ The founder's name. 
a The founder revied his deductions on the Siitres. 
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of teaching five propositions as a basis for 
religious instruction. The five points are 
these :-— 
Profit and increase from others. 
Ignorance. 
Doubt. 
Words according to the religious formula. 
To obtain reason. 

“It was from a consideration of these ques- 
tions that the first two schools arose, to wit, 
the Mahisimghikis and the Stha- 
vyiras.™ 

“In the middle of the century (follwing) 
the Mahasitghikis other schools arose ns 


follows :—{1) ‘ Yih-shwo’ | Ekavyavahirik.is), 


(2) ‘Cho-shai-kan-shwo’ [Lokottarnvidins |, 


| (3) ‘Kin-ko" [Gokulikas or Kukkutikas’. 


Again,in the middle of a century or so after the 
Mahisiamghikas will originate other schools, 
called ‘ Shi-chi-lon,"™ 

“Again, in the middle of the two hundred 
years, the heretical followers of the Mah a- 
déva, taking on themselves the vows of relisri- 
ous ascetics, fixed their abode in Mount Chaitiya. 
Again, from the Mahdsimghikas arose three 
other schools, viz. Che-tika, ‘ Huh-pi-lo’ (Aparna), 
and Uttaragaila. Thus from the Mahasathghika 


arose nine schools, viz. (1) Mahisimzhikas, (2) 


Ekavyavahirika, (2) Lokottaravadin, (4) Gokn- 
lika, (5) Bahusrutiya, (6) Shi-chi, (7) Yan-ka, 


(8) Ho-lo, (9) Uttaradaila, 


“In the middle of the three handred years 
from the Sthavira school, arose from county. 
versios connected with the Canon of the 
Abhidharma, different schools, nx follows : (1) 
Sarvaativadin, also enlled Hetnvada, (2) 
Haimavatas. Inthe middleof the three hund yal 
years again there arose another school called 
Vatsiputriyis, from this school sprung 
another, called Dharmaga p ta (or Dharmot. 
tariyas), another called Bhadriyaniyuas, 
and again, another called Mi-li (where /i is evi- 
dently a mistake for fi), otherwise named San- 
mi-ti (Sammatiyas), another school called the 





school of the six cities (Shannagarikns). Again, 


in the three hundreth year, the Sarvistivadins 
produced another school, viz. Ma hifisakas, 
from which sprang the Dharmaguptas (sa 
called from the Master of the school, whose name 
Chinese, “ high-seat.” : 


virla, 1 To Chi hea 
** | cannot explain this title at pr —§. B.- 
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was In-chi-lin).™ Again, in this three hundredth 
year, another school sprang from the Sarviisti- 
vidins, called Yan-li-sha (Varsha), likewise 
named Easyapiyas. Inthe four hundredth 
year from the Sarvastavidins sprang another 
school called Seng-kai-lin-to (Samkrinti), so 
ealled from the name of its founder Yeou-to-lo 
(Uttara), this school was also known as 
Sautrintika. 

“Thns, from the school of the Mahistha- 
viras branched off twelve schools, viz. (1) 
Mahisthaviras, (2) Haimavatas, (5) 
Sarvastivadins,(4) Vatsiputriy is, (%) 
Dharmottariyas,(6) Bhadrayaniyas, 
(7) Sammatiyas, (8) The achool of six 
Cities, (9) Mahiéisikas, (10) Dharma- 
guptas, (11) Kadyapiyas; (12) San- 
trintikas.” 

We will now proceed to speak of the distin- 
quishing tents of these various schools, both to 
their radical differences and also those held®™ 
in common. 
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The following schools, Mahasimghikas, Eka- 
vyavahirikas, Lokottaras, Kukkutikas, hold the 
views we are aboutto mention. They all say that 
the triditions respecting the Buddhas having 
been born into the world (as men) are incor- 
rect—that the lawis Tathagata, andtheonly 
one inthe world. They all say that the (system 


| of religion known aa) * turning the Wheel of the 


Law ‘is atan end. Thoy say that “things exist,” 
“relationships exist,” “troth exists,” They 
say that Tathigata is infinitely extended, im- 
metsurably glorious, cternal in duration, thut 
to his power of recollection (sm, suri), his 
power of faith (srdddhabala), his experience of 
joy, and his life, there is no end ; he sleeps not, 
he spenks, asks, reflects not; they say that his 
existence is ever one and uniform (one Aart), 
that all things born may obtain deliverance by 
having his instruction, that in his essential 
existence (one heart, ebachi‘ta) Tathiguta com- 
prehends all subjects (/aws) ina moment by his 
own wisdom, 


FOLKLORE IN THE PANJAB. 
NOTES COLLECTED BY Mas. F. A. STEEL. WITH ANNOTATIONS BY LIEUT. BR. C. TEMPLE, 
ane BS.C,, F.B.G.S., MEAS. de. 
(Continwed from p. 282.) 


No. 5.—Fovs-Tare. 
Baingan Badshdhzddi.—Princess Aubergine.’ 

Once upon a time there lived a poor Brah- 
man and his wife, so poor that they very often 
did not know where to turn for a meal. 

(ne day in the jangal he saw a Baingan 
plant. He dug it up, planted it by his cottage 
door, and watered it. It grew wonderfully, and 
by and bye bore one large baingan fruit. 

At last a day came when there was abso- 
lately nothing in the house to eat. So the 
Brahman said—Wife, pick the baingan, and get 
it ready fordinner, Then the Brihmayi took 
u knife and cat the baingan fruit off : as she did 
so she thought she heard a sort of moan come 
from the tree. However she sat down, and 
began to peel the baingan, when she heard a 


tiny voice, say quite distinctly “Toke care | 


please! oh do take care! peel more gently, or 
the knife will ran into me."" The Brahmani 
was terribly perplexed, but she peeled as gently 
as she could, and when she got through the 
"ide Vuasilief, p. 232 n. 5. = 

$1 Bn J would ramalate ” Cliung-kan.” 

eg 2hjsleol yhie pringan BidehAheddt—Prin- 
cose hubiegines, Saini ies, bate 


anand igen, and | 


rind, lo! ont stepped the most beantifnl little 
princess you ever saw. 

The poor conple had no children, a0 they 
were delighted, and cherished ber as their own, 
giving her the name of Princess Aubergine. 

Now a king lived close by who had o beauti- 
ful wife and seven young sons. Dy chance a 
slave girl from the palace went into the Brah- 
man’s hoettoosk for fire, and saw the beantiful 
Aubergine, So she went home, and said to her 
mistress, “Oh, in a hovel yonder, lives a prin- 
cess 80 beautiful that if my lord the king 
clapped eyes on her fora moment, you would 
soon be forgotten."” This put the queen, who 
was a sorceress, into a fearful rage, and she set 
aboot in her mind, to lay a trap for the 
beantifal Princess Aubergine, If she gould only 
get herinto the palace, she felt sure she conld 
manage to destroy her. So ashe sent a message to 


say she had heard moch of Princess Aubergine’s 


beauty, and would like to see it for herself, 
Now the princess was vain of her beanty, so 


Bhanté w the egg-plant, in French aubergine: scientific 
posits oye A pole bony it iw vaunlly called Bringal 
by Europeans in India. This story abounds in various forme 
in the Panjih; the version here given was taken from an old 
woman at Kasir near ; of Pirbid origin, —RK. C. T, 
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she, nothing loth, went to the palace, The 


queen pretended to be wonder-strack, and 
said, “Now you must never leave me. You 
are only fit to live in a palace. You are my 
sister henceforth." So the Princess Aubergine, 
nothing loth, stayed, and they exchanged 
veils and became sisters." 

But the queen saw ata glance that Princess 
Aubergine was no human being but a fairy. 
Therefore she laid strong spells upon her 
while she slept, and asked “ Now tell mo true, 
in what thing does your life lie?" Then the 
Princess, spell-bound, answered: “In the life of 
youreldest son. Kill him and I too will die,” 
So the wicked queen went next day to where 
her young son was sleeping, and killed him 
with herown hand, Then she sent the slave girl 
to Princess Aubergine’s apartments to see if 
she too were dead, but the girl retarned, saying 
“She is alive and well, reading her Kaldm-ul- 
lah.'* 

Then the wicked queen was greatly incensed, 


and laid stronger spells on the princess, asking | 


her again—* Now tell me true, in what thingdoes 
your life lie?" And she answered, “ In the life 
of your second son. Kill him, and I too shall 
die." So the queen next day killed her second 
son with her own hands, and sent the slave girl 
to see if Princess Aubergino was also dead. 
But the slave girl retarned, saying “ She is alive 
and well, reading her Kaldém-ul-lah." Then the 


queen was enraged and threw stronger spells on — 


the poor princess, and this time when the queen 
asked, “ Now tell me true, in what thing does 
your life lie?" she answered “In the life of 


your third son,” and soit happened every day, 


till all the queen's seven young sons were killed. 
Then the queen summoned up all her art, 
and laid such strong spells on the Princess 
Aubergine that she could no longer resist them, 
hut when the queen asked, “ Now tell me true 
in what thing does your life lie?” she sobbed 
nnd moaned—“* Ina mver far from here, lives 
“fish red and green. Inside the fsh you'll find 
& bamble bee, inside the bumble bee there is a 





* Amongst the women of the Panjdb a formal ise 
aff vila bed Grinkiek tnilie Nepriber’ from one emp is 


cmnmon way_of swearing friondahip.—F. A. 8. , 
"F915 ¢91 ddaniedd, devoended from Adam (21) 


nman.—H. (, T. | 
* jl MS hotdin-ul-tah, that is God's word, the G3 | 


(gurie. This is another proof of the mixtare of Hindulem 
aid Mubhunmmadaniwn jin the Parjils among the lower 
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tiny box, and in that box is the ‘nine lakh’ 
necklace.’ Put iton and I shall dio,” 
So when the king returned from hunting, and 


came to visit the queen, ale began to sob and cry. 


ve W hat is the niitter, my queen pe asked he: 
“ Oh my life is wasted. I had better die,” 


sobbed she. 
“Not so,” answered he, “tell me what it is 
you want.” 


Then she told him her life was bitter to her 


unless she possessed the “ nine-lakh necklace.” 


“ But where is it to be found,” said he. 

So she said: “In a river far from here lives 
a fish. In the fish is a bumble bee, in the bee a 
box, and inside the box the nine likh necklace.’’ 

Now the king was kind to his wife, and 
grieved sincerely for the loss of his seven young 
sons, who, the queen said, had died suddenly of 


| an infections disease, and being anxious to 


comfort her, he ordered all the fishermen in the 
kingdom to fish for the queen's red fish, And 
when it was caught he had it opened, and sure 
enough inside was the bumble bee, and inside the 
bee was the box, and inside the box thenine-likh 
necklace. So the queen put it on and was happy. 

Now when Princess Aubergine had told her 
secret, she knew her life was gone, so she 
returned sadly to the Brahman's hut. She told 


the kind old people she would soon die, and 


begged them not to burn or bury her body. 
“This is what you must do," she said, “ dress 
me in my finest clothes, scatter lowers on my 
bed, and carry me to the wildest jangal. Place 
the hed on the ground, and build a mud wall 
round it so high that no ouc can see over. And 
leave me there." 

So when she died (which she did at the very 
moment the wicked queen put on the nine-lakh 
necklace) the old Brahmans did what Princess 
Aubergine had told them. Then the queen sent 
the slave girl to the Hrohman‘s house to see 
if Aubergine were really dead and buried, She 
returned saying ‘‘she is dead, but not burnt 
or baried; they have carried her out to the 
jangal, and boilt a mud wall round her bed 
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and there she lies beautiful as the moon.” The 
queen was not satisfied, but she could do no more. 

Now the king grieved for his fine young sons, 
and every day to try and forget his grief he 
went out honting. Then eaid the queen, “ Oh 


my lord, hunt if it pleases you to the cast, and | 


to the west, and to the south, but towards the 


north donot huntor evil may befall you.” This | 


she said for fear he should find the dead 
Princess Aubergine who lay towards the north. 
Now one day the king hunted to the east and 
the west and the south, buat no game was to be 
found, so, without thinking of what the queen 
had said, he wandered alone to the northwards. 
Soon he saw a curious high enclosure with 
no door, and he wondered what it was; he 
climbed over, and lo! there on a bed decked 


with flowers lay the Princess Aubergine beauti- | 


ful as. the moon, or lovelier than any living 
woman. He could not believe she was dead, 
he became so enamoured of her beauty that he 


stayed beside her all day, praying and beseech- | 


ing her to open hereyes. At night he returned 
to the palace, but with the dawning. he took 
his bow, saying he was going out hunting alone, 
and ran to Aubergine. So he passed day after 
day kneeling by her bed, weeping and beseech- 
ing her to rise. Now after nine months had 
gone by, he one day found the most beautiful 
little boy imaginable lying by the side of the 
dead Aubergine. He was astonished, but taking 
the infant in his arma, be cared for it all day, and 
at night gave it back toitsdead mother. After 


some time it began to talk, and one day the © 


king said to it “Is your mother always dead P" 
Then the child answered “No! at night she 
is alive, and cares for me as you do in the 
day.” Then the king bid the child ask his 
mother what made her die. 


off, and hangs it up beside her. Then my 
mother becomes alive again, but dies when the 
queen puta on the necklace next morning.” 
At this the king was puzzled, and anid, “ Ask 
our mother to-hight whose son you are.” 
“Next day the boy answered “ Mother bids 


owas his heir. 


The noxt day the | 
hoy answered “It is the nine-likh necklace 
which the queen wears, At night she takes it 





me say [ am your son, sent to console you for 
the loss of the seven fair sons the queen foully 
murdered for the sake of Princess Aubergine.” 
Then the king was very wroth, and said to 
the boy, “ Ask your mother to-night how I am to 
recover the necklace from the wicked queen, 
and ponish her.” 

Next day the boy said—“ Mother says Iom 
the person to take the necklace from the queen, 
only do you carry me to the palace to-night.” 
So the king carried his little son back to the 
palace, and told all the courtiers that the child 
Then the qoeen became mad 
with jealousy, especially when she ie a of 
her own seven dead sons, and she determine 
to poison the child, 80 she prepared some 
beantiful poisoned sweetmeats, and caressed the 
boy, saying, “* Here my son, eat these." But the 
child said “ No, I will not eat them unless you 
let me play with that beantifal necklace you 
wear round your neck.” 

The queen was determined to poison the 
child, and seeing no other way of inducing him 
to eat the sweetmeats, she gave him the 
necklace; no sooner had he got it than he 
fled away so fast that no one could catch him. 
He ran to where the Princesa Aubergine lay 
dead, and threw it round ber neck; she imme- 
diately became alive again, lovelier than ever. 
Then the king came and asked her to go to 
the palace as his wife, but she said—‘'I will 
never come until the wicked queen is dead, she 
would only murder me and my son. This is 
what you must do. Dig a deep ditch on the 
threshold of the door, fill it with scorpions and 
snakes, fling the wicked queen into it, and bury 
her alive. Then I will walk over her grave and 
be your wife.” 

So the king had the ditch dug and filled with 
scorpionsand snakes. Then he went to his wife, 
and said, ‘‘ Come and see something wonderful ;"’ 
but sho suspecting a trick wonld not come. 
Then they seized and bound ber and flung 








| her into the ditch amongst the scorpions and 


gnakes, and covered her over with earth. Then 


| Princess Aubergine and her fon walked over 


the grave, and lived happily ever after. 


WESTERN CHALUKYA GRANT OF AMBERA. 


At p. 96 of Vol. VITI is given a transcription 
and translation of a grantofAmbera. By an 
oversight the faesimiles of the plates were not | 


lithograpbed in time for that volame. They 


are now given in the accompanying plate for 


purposes of palmographic comparison. —Ep,_ 
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THE B KASIKA. a 
EY PROFESSOR F. MAX MULLER, OXFORD. 


The publication of this ancient commentary" on 
Pinini’s grammar has long formed a desiderafum 
of Sanskrit scholarship, and it reflected great 
eredit on the editors and publishers of the Pandit 
that they resolved on bringing out this text in 
the numbers of their journal, We are surprised 
that their journal, which contained so many valu- 
able articles and editiones principea of Sanskrit 
texte, should have met with so little support in 
India and Europe that it had to be discontinued. 


always edited according to the strictest rules of 
European criticism, and that some of them hardly 
deserved to be drawn from the shelves of native 
libraries. Nevertheless, the Pandit was oa truly 


useful journal, welcomoto all Sanskrit scholars,and | 


ite discontinuauce is deeply regretted by those who 
have the progress of Sanskrit scholarship at heart. 

The text of the Kdéikd waa one of the last works 
published in tho Pandit, and it has since been 
issued by itself in two volumes. There sre fow 
grammatical works which have been edited with 
greater care than has been bestowed on the Adsitd 
by Pandit BAlagistri; and he deserves the thanks 
of all scholars in India and Europe who look on 
aright understanding of Panini asthe only safe 
foundation of Sanskrit scholarship. Perhaps the 
beat return we can make to him is oa slight contri- 
bution towards fixing the date of this important 
grammar, the authors of which have been referred 
by different writera to datea varying from the 
seventh to the fourteenth centuries «_p. 


Prof. Boehtlingk, in the Introduction to his 


edition of Panini's Grammar (p liv.), referred the 


Kaddikd Vritti toabout the eighth century, on the — 


supposition that VAmana, the author of the Kddikd, 
could be proved to be the same as the Vimana 
who is mentioned in the Chronicle of Kadmira 
(ir. 496). The evidence on which that carefal 
acholar relied was as follows :—Kahlana Pandit, 
the aothor of the Rdjatarangin!, is evidently on- 
xious to do full justice to Jayipida, who, after the 
battle of Pushkaletra, recovered the throne of his 
father, and became o patron of literature. Ho 
mentions, therefore, in full detail his exertions for 
the restoration of grammatical studies in Kagmira, 
and particularly the interest he took in a sew 
edition, as wo should call it, of Pataijali’s Mahd- 
of other learned men living at his Court, such 
as  eaebiee (suthor of Didiutarangin€ according 
TS Refesten 6 





oa 


He then passes on to give the names | 





to Biihler), Damodaragupta, Manoratha, Sankho- 
datta, Chitaka, Sandhimat, and Vimana. This 
Vimans was supposed to be the author of the 
Kdéikd. Bat if this VAmana had been the author 
of the Kalitd Vritti—that is to say, of a complete 
commontary on Panini's Grammar—would not 
Kohlana have mentioned him as connected with 
the revival of grammatical learning in Ka4mira, 
instead of putting his name casually at the end of 


| a string of other names P 
It may be said that the Sanskrit texts were not | 


Tt ought to be stated that Prof. Bechtling! 
himeelf surrendered this conjecture. There j is no 
better foundation for another conjecture, first 





| started by Wilson (Ariat. Ree. vol. XV, p. 55), that 


tho Vimana here mentioned at the Court of 
Jayipids was the author of a set of poetical Siiras 
and of a Vritti or gloss upon them. The untena- 
bility of that view has been fully shown by 
Dr. Cappeller in the Introduction to his edition 
of Vidmana's Kilvydlankdra-rritti (Jenn, 1875). 
Viimana, the author both of the text and of the 
gloss of this work, quotes Sfidraks, the author of 
the Mrichchiadafitd ; KAlidisa, the author of the 
Sakuntald, Uroaél, Mdlavika, Meghadéta, Kumdra- 


| eambhava, and Reaghueasida; Amara, Bhavabhtti, 


Magha, the Hariprabodha, the Ndmamdl4, Kd- 
mandakantti, Viédkhila, and Kaviriija. Now if this 
Kavirija ia intended for the author of the 
Rdgherapdndaclya, this would be anfficient to place 
Viamano ot least after 1000 a.p., while Jayipidas, 
his supposed patron, died in 776 a.p. 

After having assigned to Vimana, the anthor of 
the Kdvydlankdra, his date in the twelfth century, 
Dr. Cappeller proceeds to identify this Vamana 
with Vimana, the author of the Kddikd Vritti. 
His arguments, however, are hardly convincing ; 
he relics chicily on a statement of BAloéAstrin, in 
the Introduction to his edition of the Kusikd, where 
that scholar speaks of a third Viana, a poct, 
who wrote the Lotottaralalita, in Mahirishtra, 
and places him in Saka 1595, ¢.«., 1673 «»., adding 
that the grammarian Vimana lived 500 years 
earlier, ie, 1173 ap. If Prof. Weber states that 
Bilasistrin assigns the grammarian VAmanna to 
the thirteenth century (Hist. of Sanak, Lit, p, 296) 
this must refer to some other paper which has 
escaped my notice. Bilasistrin, however, givea no 
evidence in support of his statement,-nor does he, 
eo far as lam aware, ever hint at Vimana, the 
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Prof. Goldstiicker, in a similar manner—that 15, 
without producing sufficient evidence—referred 


period as the Siddhdnta-Keumudf, NAgeda, Puru- 
shottama, and other grammarians (Goldstiicker, 
Pdeini, p. 69)—therefore to a period later than 
the thirteenth century. 

Before we try to fix the date of Vimana, the 
author of the Kiéikd Vritti, it will be necessary to 


determine, first, whether he was the only author | 
Colebrooke, Sanskrif Grammar, p. _ 


of that book. 
ix) spoke of the Kuéikd as the work of Jnyliditya, 
or Viimana Jayfiditya. B4Aladistrin, the editor 
of the Kdéikd, thought likewise at first that 


oc adit tives teibenryad Bebwenge’ the -authee ol sie 
Adéikd and those who could quote from comment- 


Vamana, the grammarian, to the same recent | aries on their works must be extended accordingly. 


This was the state of uncertainty in which the 


| date of the Kiéikd had to be left. ** It must be 


Viana and Jayfiditya, who are mentioned as the 


authors, were one andthe same person (Pawail, — 


June 1878, p. 20,1. 9). He found, however, after- 
wards that Bhattojidikshita, the author of the 
Siddhdute-Kaumud!, clearly distinguishes between 
the opinions of Jayfditya and Vamana (Sitra v. 
4, 42; ed. Tarkavitchaspati, vol. I, p. 727); ond he 
might have learnt the same from Prof. Aufrecht’s 
excellent edition of the (uddi Stitras (Pref, p. xv; 
Sdtra i. 52), Baladdstrin afterwards assigned the 
first, second, fifth, and sixth bouks to Jaydditya, 
the rest to Vimana, while in on ancient MS. of 
the Kudéitd, discovered by Dr. Bahler in Kasmir 
(Journal of the Bombay Branch of the R.A. 5., 1577, 
p. 72), the first four adhydyas are ascribed to 
Jayiditya, the last four to VAmana. (See also 
Kielhorn, Kelfyéyana and Patanjali, p. 12, note.) 
Tho evidence is therefore decidedly in favour of 
Viimana and Jaydditys being two different persons 
and joint authors of the Kddikd. The next ques- 
tion ia, can we determine their date, or at least the 
date of one of them F 

In the Preface to the sixth volume of my edi- 
tion of the Rig-Veda (p. xxis.), I endeavoured to 
show that the statement made by Bhattojidikshita 
in the Sabdakaustubha, and by the author of the 
Manoramd, vin, that Vamana, whose fame had 
been eclipsed by Vopadeva, had been brought 
forward again by Madhava, was eo far confirm- 
ed by the commentary on the Iig-Veda, that 
Vopadeva is nowhere quoted by Madhava, while 
Vamana is quoted at least once in the com- 
mentary on tho Rig-Vuda, and more frequently 
in SAyana’s Dhdiueyitfi. Biladdstrin conclad- 
ed rightly from that verse that Vimans must 
be older than Miidhava, 1950 a.n., and older 
than Vopadera, twelfth century. I added that 


SAyana quotes both Haradatte, the author of the 


Padamanjart, an exposition of the Adsikd, and 
NyAsakara, i.¢., Jinendra, the author of the Nydaa 
or Kdsikd-vritfi-panjikd, This last book is likewise 
quoted by the author of a commentary called the 
Kdvyakdmadhenu, probably the work of Vopadeva, 


earlier than the twelfth century” (Burnell, Aindra 
School of Sanskrit Grammariana, p. 92); “ it ia not 
o modern work” (Babler, loc. cit., p. 73). Bach 
were the last utterances of two of the most com- 
petent judges. 

One other argument in favour of the compara- 
tively early date of Viamana and Jayiditya should 
not be pnzsed over. It was produced by Balasds- 
trin, who showed that both were evidently Jainna, 
or, what is the same with. him, Bauddhas, Like 
the Amerokoeha, the Adéikd begins without any 
invocation or exposition of the character of the 
book, a custom always observed by orthodox 
writers. Secondly, the authors of the Adhkd 
actually alter the text of Pinini, which mo ortho- 


dox Brihman would venture to do. In Sdira iv, 
'—~622,43, they insert saldya, writing grdmajanaban- 


dhusaldyebhyes tal instead of Pioini's grdimejana- 
bandhubhyas fal. Thirdly, they quote instances 
referring to Buddhist literature, which, again, no 


| respectablo writer would do, When giving an 


instance of the use of the verb nf, in the Afmane- 
pada, meaning “to be honoured,” they say, 
“Chirva is honoured in the Lokiynta school.” 
This Chirva (Chirvika ?)is said to be a name of 


| Buddha, and means here a Buddhist teacher, who 


is honoured in the Lokiyata school. An orthodox 
writer would have quoted authorities from ortho- 
dox, never from nihilistic, schools. And Tila- 
édstrin adds that there were other distinguished 
grammarians too at that ime who were Jninns— 
for instance, the author of the Nydea, Jinendra- 
baddhi—but that their works were afterwards 


eclipsed by those of orthodox grammarians, suchas 


Bhattojidikshita, Haridikshita, Nagedabhatta, &c. 

After thus having established two points— 
viz., that Vimana and Jayiditys were joint authors 
of the Hddikd, and that they were Jninas or 
Bauddhas, we return to the question as to their 
probable age. Much light on Indian chronology 


| bas been received, as ia well known, from Chinese 


| writers, whether from translators of Sanskrit 


texts, or from travellers, such as Fa-Hion, Sung- 
yun, Hiwen-Thsang, and others. Meeting in 
Mr, Beal's Catalogue of the Buddhist Tripitaka 
(p. $4) with the title ofa work called Nan-Aae-ki- 
kwei-chouen, being “ Records concerning Visits 
and Returns to the Southern Seas," I consulted 
Mr, Kasawara on the contents of the work. He 


| informed me that it was written by I-teing, one 
of the best-known Chinese pilgrims, who left 
| Goanchau, in China, in the eleventh lunar month 


_—_ 
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of the year 671 a.p., arrived at Tamralipti, in 
India, after a long voyage, in the second month 
in the fifth month of the same year. After the 
lapse of some years, he returned to Tamrulipti, 
and sailed to Si-ri-fa-sai, im the Southern Sea 
countries. 

It seems that he wrote his book, “ The Accounts 
of Buddhist Practices sent, being entrusted to 


one who returns to Chins, from the Southern | 


Sea Countries,” in Si-ri-fa-eai, for he generally 
compares the practices of India with those of the 
Southern Sea countries. His work consists of 
two volumes, containing four books and forty 
chapters. Thongh he does not mention how long 
he waa in India, yet, as he refers to the usurper 
Queen, Tsak-tin-mo-bau, whose date is 600, we eee 
that he must then have been absent from China 
twenty years, and have spent eighteen years in 
India. We may gather, im fact, from remarks 
occurring in his work that he was born about 635, 
that he left China in 671, arrived at Timralipti in 
673, and was atill absent in 690, at the time of the 
usurpation of Queen Tsak-tin-mo-hau. That 
usurpation lasted till 705, when the Tang dynasty 
wus restored. It is stated elsewhere that I-tsing 
died in 714, 79 years old, and that he had returned 
to. Cling in 695, 

In the thirty-fourth chapter of his work I-tsing 
treats of learning in the West, and chiefly of 
grammatical science, the Sabdavidyd, one of the 
five eidyds or sciences. Ho givea the name 


Vydterana, grammar, and then proceeds to speak | 


of five works, generally called grammar in India. 

I. The first is called elementary siddhdnta, 
and begins with siddhirastu. It was originally 
taught by Mahédvara, and is learnt by heart by 
children when they are six years old. They learn 
it in six months. 

Most likely this refers to the Siva Siltras, 
granted by the favour of Mah@évara. But, from 
the description given, this siddiduta must hove 
contained much more than the fourteen Siva Sttras. 
“There are forty-nine letters," I-tsing writes, 
“the compounds of which are divided into eighteen 
sections, and of which altogether more than 
ranged in 300 Glokas, of thirty-two syllables 
each.” 


Il. The second grammatical work is called 
titra, the foundation of all grammatical science. 
It is the work of Panini, and contains 1,000 dlokas. 
He was inspired by Mahéévara, and is said to 
have been endowed with three eyes. Children 


begin to learn it when they are eight years old, and | 


learn it in eight months. 


Ill. DAdiu, This consists of 1,000 élokas, 





and treats of grammatical roots. Evidently a 
Dhdiupdtia. 

IV. Three so-called Khilas:—(1) Ashfadhdiu, 
consisting of 1,000 dlokas (on declension and 
conjugation); (2) Mau-cha, consisting of 1,000 
dlokas (on Krit suffixes F); (3) Unddi, consisting 
of 1,000 dlokas (on Unddi soffixes). 

Boys of ten years learn these parts of grammar, 
and finish them after three years. | 

Without dwelling on some difficult . 1 
connected with these Ahilas—which are Tehily 
rendered by “uncultivated pieces of land"—we 

proceed at once to No. V., which is called Vritti 


| Stra, a commentary on the foregoing Siiira. 


We are told that “it is the bext among the many 
commentaries. It contains 18,000 élokns, citing 
the words of the Sitra, and explaining intricate 
matters very clearly. It exposea the laws of the 
universe and the precepts of Heaven and man. 
Boys of fifteen begin to study this commentary, 
and understand it completely in five years. ‘This 
commentary is the work of the learned Jayliditya, 
who waz endowed with great ability. His literary 
talant waa so excellent that he understood matters 
of literature hearing them once, and did not 
require to be told twiee. He revered the threo 
renerable ones, and performed all religious duties. 
Since his death it is nearly thirty years.” 

If we take tho lowest date for I-tsing's work, 
viz., 690 a.p. (because he mentions the usurpation 
which took place in that year), he would have 
been four years, as be says, in Si-ri-fa-sai, and 
thirteen in India, when ho wrote the thirty- 
fourth chapter of his work ; and there is no reason 
why he should not have known, and, if he cared, 
have been able to ascertain the exact date, of the 
death of the author of one of the most famous 
grammara of that time, moreover a grammar 
which he recommends all true students, coming 
from China to India, to learn by heart. On tho 
whole, his description of that grammar agrees 
woll with the Kdéjd Vritti, and it is almost im- 
possible to imagine that he should have fixed by 
accident or frand on the real name of one of the 
authors of that grammar, Jayfiditya, Unless the 
whole of 1-tsing’s work be shown to be a spurious 
compilation, we are justified in assuming that he 
knew a commentary on Pinini’s Sitiras by Jayi- 
ditya, and that he believed Jnyiiditya to have died 
not later than 660 « p. : 

I do not wish to disguise some difficulties 
connected with I-tsing’s accounts of grammatical 
literature in India. After having mentioned the 
five principal works on grammar, be mentions 
what he calls « commentary on the Frith Siitra, 
in 24,000 dlokas. Tho title seems to be Juni or 
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therefore, could only be Pataiijali’s Mahdbhdshya, 
which may, in o certain sense, be called a commen- 
tary on the Ad#ikd Vritti, becanse it ia o fuller 
commentary on the same text. But why should 
it be called Juni? Is this possbily a name 
connected with Goniki, the mother of Pataiijali, 
who calls himself Goniké-putra (Goldstiicker, 
Panini, p. 235), or with Gonarda, hia supposed 
birth- -place, from which he takes the name of 
Gonardiyn? (Goldstiicker, loc. eif., pp. 295, 236}. 
Equally difficult ia the next statement, viz, that 
he knew a commentary on the Juni by Bhartrihari, 
in 25,000 dlokas. He calls it Bhartrihari-discourse.* 
Is this meant for Bhartrihari’s Kdrikas? It can- 
not be meant for the Vdkyapadiya, because that 
is described afterwards. I-tsing speaks of Bhar- 
trihari aa o Boddhist. After stating that this 
work of his in 25,000 dlokas treats of the principles 
of human affairs and of grammar, and also gives 
a history of the rise and decline of many families, 
he adds that Bhartribari “was familiarly ac- 
quainted with the principles of the doctrine of 
‘only mind,” and a student of logic. His namo 
and virtues wore very famous throughout the five 
divisions of India and every neighbouring country. 
He believed deeply in the Three Ratnos, and 
meditated on the Two Sanyas. He was a follower 
of the excellent religion, and belonged to the 


priestly order. But overcome by worldly desires, — 
ho became seven times a priest, and seven times | 


returned to the laity. Ho was a contemporary 





of Dharmapiila, and forty years bad elapsed since 
hia death.” 

The next work mentioned is “the Vikya- 
discourse, in seven hundred élokas and seven 
thousand words, tresting of observation and 
inference, according to the scriptures.” As it is 
hkewise a grammatical work, we can hardly be 
wrong in taking it to be Bhartrihari’s Vidkyapadtya. 

The last grammaticsl work defies, as yet, all 
identification. Itis called Pina, or Pinya, or Pida, 
or Vina. It contains three thouzand dlokns by 


 Bharirihari and fourteen thousand in prose by 


Dharmapdils, It fathoms the deep secrets of 
heaven and earth, and treats of the philosophy of 
man (Vinoya F). 

This must suffice for the present, but I hope 
that the work of this Chinese travellor which has 
helped us to fix the date of the Kd#ikd will 
soon bo rendered generally accessible by a transla- 
tion whichis now being prepared by Mr. Kasawara, 
and which will throw an unexpected light, 
not only on the life of the Buddhists in the 
famous colleges of Nalanda and Balabhi, but like- 
wise on Buddhism os established at that time in 
the “islands of the Southern Sea." It wasin one 


of these islands that I-tsing spent a number of 


yours and composed his works on the manners of 
the Buddhists on the continent and on tho islands, 
and it is important to observe that those islands 
of the Southern Sea do not inclodo the island of 


Ceylon. 


MISCELLANEA. 


SOLAR ECLIPSE OF FEB. 10, 780 A.D. 

This eclipse, referred to anfe p. 254, as possibly 
being that mentioned in the Morvi plate (vol. I, 
p. 258), has been computed by a correspondent 
with the following results. The eclipse was on 
annolar one (the sun's semidiameter being 17 9° 
and the moon's 14 34°7), and was central at noon 
in Arabia, a little to the south-west of the Persian 
Gulf, Lat. 24° 45° W. long. 49° 11 BS 
Greenwich mean time h. mam. Long. Lat. 
Partial beginning... 5 3-1 9° 3S BE. 4°52 8. 
Central eclipse began 6496 6 87 W. 7 57 N. 

~ middle § 282 42 if FN. 

S582 48 24 24 N. 

P8252 57 33 21 N. 

O52 75 1 E. 46 45 N. 

re ended 10 68101 20 E. 56 324. 
Partisl ended ......11232 89 51 E. 44 42N. 
The line thus braced passes close to EI Eatif on 


a Bihler informs mo that of Bhartyihari's 
we oth Tice Mahtbhashyer exut m the Royal 

Library at in and in the Dekhan. 

1 The statement in note 2 p. 254 in in orror owing to 


a3 E. 
52 E. 
8 E. 








| the Persian Gulf, Shiraz, Yerd, Meshd, Merv, and 


| Hokhara, and the eclipse would be central in Arnbia, 


Persian, and Turkistan, while it would bo seenngs o 
large partial eclipse in the Panjib and Western 


In long. 71° BE. lat. 29° N. it began at Oh. Sim. 
F.M. (local time), the greatest obscuration wag as 
2h. 2lm.7.u. when the magnitude was 0-590 of 
the sun's diameter, and the end of the partial 
eclipse was at Jb. 47m. ru, J. B, 





NATIVE HISTORIES OF INDIAN STATES. 

Sir Salar Jung has furnished to the Govern. 
mont of India a list of 224 historical MSS." of 
which copies are found at Haidarabad, and of which 
transcripta are procurable for Prof. Dowson's 
supplementary volumes to Sir H. M. Elliot's 
Historians of India, in which he is to give the 
history of the Musalman dynasties of the Dekhan. 


soe coaices pia, oonjwnction bering been used by mistake for 
anction in R. A. 
ary 20, 1800; sow Allen's Indian Mail, Oct: $0, 


Decewner, 1650.) 
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In doing so, Sir Salar J ung requests, in return, to | 
be furnished with a listofall similar works obtained | 
elsewhere by Prof, Dowson, and ofall the Oriental | 


historical works which are found in the libraries 
of the different Native States in India, and in 
European collections. 

This is a step in the right direction to revive on 
interest in the past history and local annals of 
Native States, which we hope may be followed up 
by all ofthem. Much has been done by Govern- 
mont for the catalogu'ng and transcription of rare 
Sanskrit MSS., and the resulta have been im- 
portant and valuable. May we not hope that an 
effort will aleo be made to catalogue the valoable 
libraries of Persian and Arabic works in India, 
and to secure copies of the most important and 
least known historical MSS. P 


———_—_—_—_ 


AN APPARITION SEEN BY THE SUPREME 
COUNCIL OF INDIA. 


The Rev. Bourchier Wrey Savile has issued — 
a second edition of his valuable and interesting | 


book on “ Apparitions,” (published by Longmans 
and Co.,) and in it he gives fresh instances of the 
seeing of spontaneous apparitions by persons not 
Spiritualists. In the preface he says :— 
“Tam indebted to the kindness of George 


Sparkes, Esq,, of Bromley, Kent, for the following | 


very singular incident connected with that eminent 
stateaman, Warren Hastings, who together with 
Lord Clive and the recently deceased Lord 


Lawrence have done more than any other of our | 


great men to found and preserve to our descen- 
dants the finest empire in British India, which the 
world has ever seen. Mr, Sparkes informs me 
that one evening, when his great-uncle, Joseph 
Cater, Esq., then secretary to Warren Hastings, 
was sitting with the Supreme Council of India in 
the Council Chamber of Calcutta, Mr. Shakespeare, 
one of the members, suddenly looked up, exclaim- 
ing, “ Good God, there is my father!” The whole 
Council then saw a figure of an unknown person 
glide through the chamber into another room 
which had mo outlet, and disappear. What 
particularly attracted the attention of the Council 
waa the fact that the figure appeared with o hat of 
unusual shape, commonly known in our day by 
the name of “chimney-pot.” The Governor- 
General was so struck with the occurrence that he 
ordered a minute to be made of the matter, and 
placed in the record-cheat; and where it may 
possibly still remain. In course of time a ship 
from England arrived, bringing the news of the 
death of Mr. Shakespeare's father; and likewise a 
cargo of “chimney-pot hats,” the first ever 
brought to India, 





ae 


XOTES AND QUERIES. 

2. Proven Names (anfa, p. 220).—In addition to 
the Note on Proper Names by Mr. G. A. Griocrson 
in the Jad. Antiquery, ante p. 141, I beg to state 
that the following names are given in the Canarese 
country of Maisdr, to children born after the death 
of two or more immediately preceding, and if not 
already published, the information may be of 
interest :-— 

Tippii—from fippé,  menning dong-hill,—a 
coincidence with “Gobardhan” in vogue in simi- 
lar cases in Bengal. 

Giriappi—from giri, o mountain, 

Guadappi—from guadn, a rock. 

Rallidi—from faild, a stone, 

Kadappi—from fodi, wilderness, jungle, or 
forest. 

Kappia or Kappanna—from kuppi, bincknoss. 

Besides this, parents aud relatives call children 
also by affectionate terms which in course of time 
are generally adopted instead of their proper 
names. Soch terms are— 

Chikid—from child, small. 

Pattid or Pottu Rio—from puff, small. 

Appanni or Appa Raio—from oppd, father. 

Thoammid—from Heammd, younger brother. 

Annii or Annappi—from aund, elder brother. 

Santappa—from #auad, small. 

Doddappa or Doddanni—from dod, large. 

IT may add that these names ore alsomade use 
of by fomales, when their hosbands go by the same 
names as the children, and which they are pre- 
cluded from uttering. 

7. Coowni.—For long my attention has been 
drawn to the custom of Chowkd so rigidly ob- 
served by the Hindustani or Northern Brihmans 
and they thus explain its signification. In pre- 
paring his meals the Brihman cleans the ground 
(or gets it cleaned), draws lines to form an oblong 
or square figure wherein he must placeevery article 
of food to be cooked, including firewood, and when: 
he bathes and has once got into the Chowkd, he is 
not to come out of it until he has finished his 
meals; butif he is compelled to come out, the 
food is givenaway toa Sddra, and everything ia 
prepared afresh. 

They my it is a custom corresponding with 
Scayampdka in Sanskrit, but the Hrihmayes in 


this country take this term to mean “to propare 


his own meals," and Choekd docs not ocour in their 
observances, I shall be glad ifany up-country or 
Bengal Brahman will kindly enlighten mo (one 
of them) as to the full object and observances of 
Chowkd. 

M. EK. Tivin. 


Chikmaglur, 22nd July 1850. 
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Journal of the American Oriental Society, Vol. | 


X, No. I1l.—Besides an interesting account, by 
Mr. J. H. Hall, of o collection of some thirty 
Cypricte inscriptions belonging to the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art ot New. York, with facsimiles 
of these documents, this number containa two 
papers of considerable importance to Sanskrit 
scholars. Professor John Avery, of Iowa College, 
in his ‘Contributions to the History of Verb- 
inflection in Sanskrit,’ proposes to furnish a general 
view of the development of the system of verbal 
inflection in Sanskrit, based on a critical analysis 
and tabulsted statement of the verbal forms of 
representative works of thethroe successive periods 
of Sanskrit literature, vis., the Vedic, the Brah- 
manic, and theclassical periods. The works selected 
for the purpose are the Rigveda, the Aitareya- 
Brdhmana, and the Nala and Bhagavadgitd. The 


verbal forms quoted from these works include | 


18,216 from the Rik, 7,159 from the Brdimana, 
and 2716-from the two remaining works. The 
current arrangement of tha present stema or 
‘special tenses’ in ten classes has rightly been 
discarded ond o more scientific one has been 
adopted; viz., I, Simple Root elass (2nd Indian 
class); Il, Reduplicating class (3rd Indian); II, 
Nasal classes (Sth, 8th, 9th, and 7th Classes); and 
TV, the a-classes (1st, 6th and 4th Indian classes). 
The tenth Indian class has been thrown together 
with the causatives. The author also gives a list 
of the roota found in these works. 

A atill’ more elaborate paper is the one by Pro- 
fessor(. B. Lanman of Johns Hopkins University, 
Baltimore, which contains a ‘Statistical Account of 
Noun-Infle¢tion in the Veda." The nominal forms 
(not including, however, the infinitives, the verbal 
absolutives,andthe pronominal forms)of the Itigreda 
are here put together and scientifically classified 
in the most complotennd exhauativemanner. The 
nominal bases or stems are grouped by the author 
in three classes, viz. 1, Stems whose suffixes end in 
vowels; 2, Suffixless stems (including however, 
for convenience sake, some bases formed with such 
euffixes na -aj, -ij, -i/, -wl,-val); and 3, stems whose 
suffixes end in -é,-n ond -s, The nominal forms, 
brought together under these groups, and further 
classified according to the respective suffixes a4 
well as to gender, number and case, amount to up- 
inferences are drawn from these resulta in regard 
to the relative ages of different Vedic texts and 
the different Mandnlas of the Rigeeda, on the 
whole bearing out the views on these points pre- 
valent among Sanskrit scholars. The authors of 
these papers deserve the heartiest thanks of all 


Sanskrit and linguistic students for the able man- 
ner in which they have carried out their laborious 
researches. 

The Journal of the Bengal Aviatic Society No, 2, 
1880, opens with along paper by Dr. A. F. Rudolph 
Hoernle containingacollection of Hindi Roots with 
romarks on their derivation and classification. 
The collection waa originally intended for the 
author's Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian 
Languages, and the introductory remarks to this 
paper give the substance of the chapter on‘ Roots’ 
(pp 159-179) of that work. The root of dekh has 
been a subject of controversy; in Kigsmiri it is 
deshun, Gipsy dikdva, and Singhalese dikanava. 
Childers derived the Pali dakkhati from the Sans- 
krit drakshyati the future from the root dri, of 
which the present is notin use; and he shewed 
that in earlior Pali writings it 1s always used in a 
future tense, and only in later times as a present. 
Pischel supports the views of Childers ; but Weber 
controverts them and derives dekh from the 





| desiderative didrakshate, P. and 5. Goldachmidt 


explain it aaa denominative from the past participle 
drishta, Dr, Hoernle agrees with Childers and 
Beames that the original form daki was, in course 
of time, changed to dekh inorder to assimilate it to 
another very common root pekh, also meaning 
“yee. From the transitive pair of roots pekh 
and dekh, another similarly assimilated pair pikh 
and dith are derived with meanings generally 
intransitive “be seen,” “appear.” ‘Two instances 
of a similar process of derivation from the future 
base of a Sanskrit root are adduced in O. Hindi 
nakh or nankh “destroy,” or “throw away,” 
Bkr. naitskya (fat. of nad); and O. Hindi krakkh 
“draw,” and H. khech, khaich or khench “ draw,” 


‘Ske, krakshya (fut. of krish), The Sanskrit future 


naikahyati would be Pr, naiikhai or nakkhai, 
whenee in Hindi natikhai or nakkhai with a present 
meaning, while itis to be noted that the sense of 
the root has become transitive. 

The Sanskrit root preksh “ see,"" becomes pekkh 
or péchchh in Prikrit ; the Skr. fut. base drakshya 
“will see," becomes dakkha or dachchha in Prikrit, 
and similarly the Skr. fut, base krakehya or karkehya 
in Prikrit would become katkha or kachchha; 
and the Sanskrit compound future base dkerkshya 
(d-+ krish) would become dekkha or dachehha. 
With the insertion of the usual euphonio y, the 
latter would become dyachchhal or (with the not 
onususl nasalization instead of the reduplication) 
dyaitchhat; und,on Childers’ theory, this might 
be used as a present, eqaivalent to Skr, karshati. 
Hemachandra in his Grammar (iv. 187) gives 
dyatichhai, ayatichhai, ditchhai as equivalents 


Decemone, 188.) 
Hindi his ee or cichoi. Now the 
root krish would yield a Prikrit from fachchhai or 


korahali : 


kaiichiai, which, in Hindf, by transferring tho | 


lost aspiration of chh to k and by assimilation 
to afwchai and eichai, would result in the 
or khechai, 
‘The lists of Roots are arranged in two parta, the 
first contains the primary, and the second consists 
of secondary roots, 

The second paper is on some Coins supplemen- 
tary to Thomas's Chrouicloe of the Pathan Kings, by 


C.J. Rodgers, and gives an account of about forty | : 
, that, while there are points of apparent resem- 


previously undescribed coins with two plates. 
The third and last paper is ‘a memorandum on 
Coins of the Sungadynasty by H. Rivett-Carnac, 
C.LE,, supplementary to Mr. Carlleyle's paper inthe 
previous nurcber, with 3 plates representing £9 of 
these coins, belonging to Bhinumitra, Agni- 
mitra, Bhimimitra, Phigunimitra, 
Bhadraghosha, Saryamitra, andi ndra- 
mitra, Those of Agnuimitra seem to be the 
most plentiful. Bhadraghosha, Mr. Rivett- 
Carnac suggests, moy be theG hoshavasu whom 
Wilford supposes to be interpolated as the father or 
predecessor of Vikrama,andthe Bhamimitra 
of the Pauranik lists of the Kin wa dynasty may 
be the anme as the king of that name on hia coins. 


The corresponding part on “Physical Science” — 
is chiefly occupied by o paper on the Water-sup- | 


plies of Calcutta. We wonder the many students 
of Physical science in its various oranches have 
not established for themselves o separate journal. 
Mony of them can hare as little interest in Hindi 
roots, and Sanskrit literatare, as the Orientalist has 


in Calcutta Water-supply or Hebomoia Roepstorfii, — 


Were those interested in Geography, ond the 
Natural and Physical sciences all over India to 
form a Sovioty (it might still continue in connexion 
with the Bengal Asiatic) with branches in Bombay, 
Madras, Ceylon, Panjab, and the North-West, 
each with on energetic Secretary, it might do 
immense service to science. The branches would 
help and incite one another to work, and instead 
of several ill-supported journals, they would Le 
able to publish regularly one really good one, 


representing the work of ali, and forming a 


medium of communication between them. Each 
local secretary would be o sort of joint editor 
under the guidance of the working editor, who 
would be responsible for the printing and publica- 
tion. A journal of the kind is necded,and woald be 
supported by numbers who care little for the con- 
tents of Part I of the Journal of the A. 8. of Ben- 

gal, and who ore not members of that Society. 
An Indian journal of Physical and Natural Science 
ia w want that might acd ought to be supplied. 


ASTATIC SOCIETIES. 





inscription. 
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In the Journal Aviatique for Augnst-September 
188), M. Harlez pives his sixth and lost article on 
the sources of Zoroastrianism. The paper, like 
those that have preceded it, is acholarly, search- 
ing, and satisfactory. His conclusions are sup- 
ported by the moat cogent 1easoning, while he 


| shows that the early Zoroastrian writinga contain 


no trace of a knowledge of a resurrection of the 
body,—jrashok-reli, which some suthora have 
translated in that sense, meaning properly ‘the 
act producing immortality,'"—he points out that 
they do speak of immortality itself and the 
restoration of the world at the end of time; and 


blance between some Zoroastrian doctrines and 
certain leading tenets in the Jewish religion, the 
resemblances only help to shew how independent 
anid essentially different were the views of the early 
Magians and the Hebrewa. The real though 
imperfect monotheism of the Zoroastrians diffored 


| in kind and in its place in the system from the 


absolute monotheism of the Jews, which was the 
very principle of the constitution of their system ; 
creation ez nihilo was the necessary result of the 
fundamental principle of the Jews, whilst by 
the Iranians it was attributed to other spirits 
besides Ahuramazda; and Satan, M. Harlez 
shews, has a very subordinate place in the one 
system to that of Anromainyus in the other, 
The whole paper deserves to be translated into 


_ English. 


M. Gatteyrias gives a translation, from the Ar- 
menian, of an Elegy on the sufferings of Armenin 
and the martyrdom of St. Vahan of Kogthén. 
M. Senart follows with a continuation of his study 
of the inscriptions of Piyadasi, giving the fourth 
and fifth edicts, accompanied by a copy of General 
Cunningham's two plates of the Kapur-di-giri 
To the miscellany, M. Imbault-Huart 
contributes translations from the Chinese of apo- 
logues, anecdotes, bon-mots, tales, maxima, and 
aphorisms. The part concludes with notice of 
the Annales anefore Abu Jafar Mohammed ibn 
Jarir af-Tabari, published under the supervision 
of M. de Goeje. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society for Oct. 
1880 commences with o long paper (pp. 435-541) 
on the early history of Tibet by Dr. 8. W. 
Bushell of Peking, being 4 literal translation from 
the official histories of the T'ang dynasty which 


was founded in 618 av. The annals contained 


in this paper cover the period from 634 to 86, 
and give us the names of the Tibetan sovereigns 
in their Chinese forms, differing considerably 
from those in the lists of Georgius, Schmidt, 
Csomade Koris, and E. Schlagentweit. The 
following is the list,— 





4. D. 634, Chitsonglantenn sont the first | 
mission to Chinn. 
iO. Chilipapo, his grandson. 
679. Ch‘inushsilang, his son, aged &. 


706. Ch'lisgtsan, son, aged 7, killed on | 


an expedition against Nepal and 
India. 


— Chiilisulungliehtsan, Khri-— 


srang-lde-btean, 
163. Sohsilongliehtaan, son, 
— OCWilitsan reigning in 780, 
07. Tsuchihchien, eldest son, 
ive. second son of 
Ch'ilitsan, died 84. 





616. K’olik’ots u, who reigned underthe | 


title of Yit'ai. 
838. Tamo (Dharma) brother of K'olik’- 
oteu. 


#42. Chilihu, «a nephew of the consort of | 


Tamo; civil war. 
9. Shangk’angjé, declared himself 
fsoup’; killed by the Uighur 
Turks, 8/6, 
In an appendix, Dr. Bushell gives rubbings and 


® restoration of an inscription froma stone mona- | 


ment in front of a large temple in Lhasa, dated in 
the 2nd year of the Ch'ang- k’ing period (822), and 
engraved both in Tibetan and Chinese, 

Mr. G. Le Strange contributes * Notes’ on some 
inedited coins from a collection he made in Persin 
in 1877-1870. Among them is a triboloa of 
Belenkos Nikator, on the reverse of which ia a 
horse drinking or feeding in front of Zoua's feet. 
A dmchm of Seloukos DI (he thinks), bears on 
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the exergue of the reveraa the letters E¢@; and 
on the reverse of a drachm of Antiokhos III, 
Great, nabove the head of the seated Apollo, are the 
letters MEN. 

~ In Khoragan he obtained three copper coins of 
Sinaboaros, on which he reade—BACIAEYC 
CANABAPHO, instead of ZavaSaper, Among about 
seventy Parthian drachms, is one, apparently of one 
of the satraps of MithridatesTI- on the obv. 
is a head to the right (usually to the left), bearded 
aud bound by « tiara; on the rev. is the usual 
king seated on a stool ond round him is written 


| BAZIAEQE METAAOY APEAKOY. On a drachm of 


Artabanos IT, (like pl, ii, No. 13 Numiam, Orient, ; 
Parthian Coins), the inscription reads—Sacuews 
peyadou Apaacov Gromarpov rimtropos, 

Among dinars and dirhems of the Khalifate he 
fouml  much-clipped dinar of Al-Mutawwu«oel, 
dated A. A. 237 and minted at Sana'a; alao a rare 
dinar of Beni Aghlab of A. H. 296; ond oa 
unique dinar of Al Hasan ben alKasemthe 
Alide. At Tehran he bought a dinar which proves 
to be o well executed forgery, dated A.H. 314, 
coined at “Ani, and bearmg on the reyerse— 


wrtyeli pact AL odbell 2 Cela yi 


Among others ore three dinars of Nuh ibn 
Nadr, the Samanide Amir, of A. H. 331, 385 and 
do7, all differing; a beautiful dinar of Majd al Dan- 
loh Buyeh of 395, coined at Muhammadiyeh ; and 
a dirhem of A. IT. 131 coined at Ash-Shamiych, 

The third and last paper consists of three Pali 
sufias on the Buddhist Niredaa and ‘the Noble 
eightfold Path,” by Dr, O. Frankfurter. 





BOOK NOTICES, 


Ein Beitrag ror 

er Orientalischen Kirchen, ron Dr. W. Ger. 

cama. (ciikeenioch, 18i7-) 
Weovayac -Poaby (Duff M eur 
Series) by Thomas Smith, D.D. (Edin 

Clark, 1580.) | 

The Syrian Church of Malabar has often at- 

tracted attention, and has been the subject of 

numerous papers and even of separato volumes," 

In the first of the works named above Dr, Ger- 

mann has done good service by going over the 


Der Kiecnt der TrowascrnetTes. 
Geechirhte 







i T, and T’. 


whole ground aguin, ond collecting into a volume | 
| he set ont and travelled in Malabar, where he 


of 792 pages oll the information available on so 


interesting o subject, and presenting a detailed — 


history of these Christians from the oarliest times 
till the present day, 
fe. vexed sosaeees of the origin of the Church 





. £. yg. rh the Church Malabar, 
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and the visit of the Apostle Thomas is discossed 


afresh with all the evidences from Syriac and 


other sources, some of which will be new to the 
English reader, For example, from Dr. Lang's 
Anecdota Syriaea (vol. I, p. 123) he derives this :-— 
“Tn the year 52 of our Lord Jesus Christ the 
lord Thomas came into India and arrived at 
Mailapur. Here he preached the gospel to many 
whom he made disciples and baptized in the nama 
ofthe Father and Son and Holy Spirit. Thence 


reached Moljokare.* He preached also to the 
people ofthis district and there set up an altartothe 
Lord, to whom moreover he gave two presbyters, 

From that he went to Kutkayet,? where he ¢ founded 


ali Tad, Ant. vol. pay 
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a church, os he also did at Irapeli* and Guka- 
maglam® and Nernam‘* and Tirubokut, Next he 
returned to Mailapur, where he was stabbed with a 
spear by the unbelievers” (p. 43). 

Dr. Smith in the 7th lecture of his popular little 
volume has made large use of Dr. Germann's 
work, and gives the following version of another 
quotation from the aame source (vol. I, p. 124)":— 
“ Afterwards, when 160 truly Chriatian families of 
Malabar Christians were so long without presbytera 
and leadera,adissention arose among them, for what 
cauge I know not, bat someof them renounced the 
orthodox faith, and others did not. 
nounced it were 96 fumilies, and those who retain- 
ed it were G4. At the same time a vision appeared 
by night to the metropolitan of Edessa, who arose in 
the morning and wentto the Catholicus of the East, 
and told him of the vision which he had seen, 
and when the Catholicus had heard it, be sent 
mes, to all the churches ond monasteries 
and cities of the diocese, and convoked an. assem- 
bly. And when many flocks had met, with their 
bishops, and with merchants belonging to them, 
be tokl them what the bishop had seen, and related 
to them his words. Then one of them arose, viz., 


a merchant, whose name was Thomas ot Joro- | 


salem, who answered, saying,‘I bave ere now 
heard from foreign places and travellera o report 
about Malabar and India." When the patriarch 
heard this answer, he rose from hia seat, went to 
Thomas, embraced him lovingly, and thus address- 
ed him, ‘ Lentreat thee my very dear son, to go to 
Malabar, to visit the inbabitants of the country, 
and to bring me back word as to what has befallen 
them.’ Therefore Thomas of Jerusalem set out 
for Malabar, and coming to Maljomkare he saw 
the Thomas-Christians; and they were mutually 
pleased, tho Christians telling him of tho state of 
their affairs, which when Thomas had heard, he 
gave them courage and exhorted them with kind 
words, and straightway he embarked and returned 
into hia country. On his return he went to the 
patriarch, and said to him,* Lo! [ have seen with 
my eyes the Thomas-Christians, and we have 
spoken together with mutual satisfaction, and 


T left them hopeful and returned ! The patriarch | 
answered, ‘ Although I am ready to lay down my 
life for them, I ask you to be pleased to point 
out what these my children would have me do for 
Then he stated to the patriarch what the 


em,’ 





Those who re- | 





Malabarian brethren desired. Tharetuhy/not lotg 
after, yea in thease very days, with the help 
of the adorable God, and by order of the patriarch 
of the East, Thomas of Jerusalem, the merchant 
went forth again, and with him the bishop who 
had seen the vision, and ot the same time pres- 
byters and deacons, and also men and women, 

young mon and maidens, from Jerusalom ond 
Bagdad and Nineveh, and they entered into a ship 





and sect sail for Malabar, and arrived at Maljomkare 


the year of the Lord 35." 

Germann devotes the 2nd chapter of hia work to 
Pantm nous and his mission; the 3rd to Th e o- 
philus and this'Th 0 maaof Jerusslem; the 4th 
tothe Manicheans and their connection with 
Malabar; the ith to Kosmas Tudtooplens- 
tes and his mission in 629 a.p.; another to the 
Jews in India,dec.;—and the savly histone is brought 
down, in the first division of the work, to the close 


ofthe middieages. The second division (pp. 315— 


770) givesa carefal history of the church from 1495 
to 1875, and is followed by a useful chronological 
table, of which we give the first portion -— 

nc. 150. Hindus visit the valley of the Euphrates. 

» ol. Alexandrian taken by the EKomans, a 
centre of communication. 

» 20. Nikolaus of Damascus met with an Indian 
embassy at Daphne of Antioch. 

» 80toa.v. 14. Embassies of the Tami] Pin- 
dyas of Madurd and of the ruler of 
Malabar, to Augustus." 

—* Hippalus discovers the south-weet mon- 
soon. 

FP Jewish trading colonies in India. The 
Black Jews. The Beni-Isracl.” 

40. King Yndopherres in the Indus valley. 
52. The Apostle Thomas in India. 
£5. King Gondopherres or Gundaphorus. 

41—M. Clandiag receives on embassy from 

Ceylon." 
? Brahman pilgrims to the Island of the 
Whites (dvetadvipn). 
cir. 69. Emigrant white Jews build Mahideva- 
pattanam (Koddagalir). 

» 200. Pantenus in north-western Indin. 

» 293. Renuest of the Edessans for the transfer 
of the bones of the apostle Thomas 
from India. 

— Thomas the Manichean sent to India: he 
returna back. 
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cir. 902, Controversy on religion between Hindus 


and Christians in the Euphrates 
valley. 
» $25, John Bishop of Persia and Greater Indis 


at Nico. 

» 340. Theophilus of Diu visits the congrega- 
tions of the Indian coutinent, 

» 65. Thomas of Jerusalem takes o Christian 
colony to India. The first native Indinn 


bishop Joseph or Italoho (Ahatalla) of | 


Edeasa. 

» of. Theophilos of Diu banished and employed 
beyond the Homan territories. 

a.D. 36), Theophilus condemned by the Ariana at 

Conatantinople. | 

» 991-363. Embassy to Diva and Serendiva 
under Julian. 

» 264-378. Valens, of tho Tomb of Thomas in 
Edezen. 


— In the 4th century, privileges to Rabban | 


Joseph. Bule of the Anjuvannam. 
F $69, Jewish colony to Majorca. 
P 499, New Jewish emigration to Koddngalur. 
— Quarrel of the White aud Black Jews in 
the Sth century. 
495. Synod of Seleucia, the Persian church 
under Babwus separates from the 
orthodox church. 


» 500. Temptation and apostacy through Minik- | 


yarachaka, 

608. Syrine version ofthe Bible, Tue Philoxe- 
nian version for the Jacobites. 

— Privileges granted to Ravi Korttan, Rule 
of Manigramam. 

520. Kosmas Indikoplenstes returns from 
India. 

» 650. The bones of the apostle Thomas brought 
to the great churcli in Edessa. 

550, Attempt of the sect to get the Indians 
to have a Monophysite bishop. 

570. Bod Periodeutes visits the Indian Chris. 
tiang, 

» 880. Theodorus visits the cloister and church 
of the Apostle Thomas in India. 

636, The Nestorian Patriarch Jesujnbos Gada- 
lensis sends missionarics to India and 
China. 

66-660. Simeon of Persia seta himself free of 

Seleucia and neglects the Indians. 
cir, 600. Embassy of the Indion Christians to 
the Julianist Bishop Theodorus at 
Alexandria. 
» 759. Persian Christians ot Mailapur. 
Pahlavi Cross. i 
rr Bee Burnell's 8, Ind. Paleog. 2nd ed. p. 57; and Ind. 
Aunt. vol, ry B| ue if. 
+ Land, Ane. Syriten,, 1. p. 185, Vieeber, Letters 
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a.pD. 778. Before this yenr the Indians had an in- 
dependent Metropolitan. 

» 780. Repeated schiams of the Persians of the 
Patriarchate of Sclewcia. 

» 800. The Patriarch Timotheus senda Bishop 
Thomas to tho Indians. 

— Inthe ninth century, Persians at Kot- 

tayam. Pahlavi Cross. 

» 823, Separation between the Christiana at 
Kodimgaliir. 

» 825. EraofQuilon. Marvin Sapor Iéo obtains 
a grant tothe Tarisapalli. Sapor and 
Peroz.” 

» 841. Shortly before this year the Arab mer- 
chants (Sulaiman) visit Beit-tuma— 
House of Thomas, 

» 878, Massacre of foreigners in Kanfu in China. 

» §83. Mission from Alfred the Great to the 
Thomas Christians. 

» 980. A Nestorian missionary sent through 
India to China. 

» 1122. John of India (F) at Rome. 

» 14d. The Catholicos of Romagyri in India. 

mentioned by Nilos Doxapatrios.™ 

Edrisi mentions Jows, Christians, and 
Mubhammadans in India. 

Somewhat before this year, Benjamin 
of Tudela at Gincala (Kodéfgalir).™ 
Establishment of the Pilgrim societies, 
RKazwini mentions Jews and Christians 

nt Saimur. 

The Indian governor occupies the build- 
ing of the Church of St. Thomas. 
Mailapur a place of pilgrimage. 

Marco Polo's first visit to India. 

Theodosins Doria and the brothers 
Vivaldi seck a sea-ronte to India. 

1201-1292, John of Montecorvino in India. Nika- 

lans of Pistoja killed. 
— Marco Polo's return through India, 

cir, 1300. Haitho Armenus on the decline of tlic 
Indian Cliristians. 

AD, 1907. John of Montecorvino, first bishop of 
Cambalik ; seren suffragan bishops ap- 
pointed. 

« 1008. Andreas of Perugia and Peregrinus pass 
through India to China. 

» 1310. Menentillas of Spoleto in Upper India 
and Sauto Tomeo. 

» 1320. Four Franciscans martyred at Thin&, 

1620-25. Missionary visit of Jordanus to Thaind, 
Supiri, and Bharoch. 
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a.D. 1328. Jordanus consecrated og Bishop of 
Columbo, i.e. Quilon. 
» 1330. Bishop Jordanus a second time in India, 
Prince of the Nascarines (Nezarites). 
» 1332. The preaching friars restored by the 
Pope and organized. 
— Inthel4th century Antonius and Thomas 
in India. 
1348-50. John of Marignola in India, 
cir. 1370. Cessation of the Romish missions to 
China and India. 


— Bokkorffya of Vijyanagar grants land to — 


the Church of St. Thomas at Mailapur. 

» 140, Nicolo di Conti at Mailapur. 

» 1455. Quarrels between the Christians and 
Muhammadans at Mailapur. 

» 1444. Pins IL. renews the missionary society 
for India. 

» 1487. Pedro de Cavilhao as Portuguese Ambas- 
sador in India. 

» 1490. George and Joseph of the Thomas Chiris- 
tians sent tothe Patriarch, Mar Thomas 
and John sent to India with Joseph. 

» 1492. Joseph accompanies Thomas back to 
Mesopotamin. 

» 1493. Joseph retarns back to India. 

» 1497. Vaseo da Gama sails for India in July, 

»» 1408. In April finds Thomas Christians (7) ot 
Melinda. 

1490-1503. Porushottama of Orissa overruns the 
Carnatic to Conjeveram, destroys Mai- 
lapur before 1500. 

This work is by far the fullest yet written on 
the subject, and forms a valuable. contribution to 
our knowledge. 

The seventh lecture in Dr. Smith's little volume 
is a popular résumé of the history of the same sect, 
and of the missions to India in the middle ages, in 


which he has made use of Dr. Germann’s work; | : 
allege, was entrusted the deposit of esoteric doc- 


hia sixth lecture is on the missions to Centrel Asia 
and China : tho others relate to the more wotenble 
missionaries and them work in Europe and Africa. 


They ore addressed to the general reader, and are | 





vigorously written. 
Cc Het are Tis of Sketches, Historical, 
Deateiotive Gata, by ty ker Jieeph Edkins, DD. 


london: ‘Tribner é 

This new peas of Triboer and Co.'s Oriental 
Series is one of considerable value,and, adtheauthor 
remarks, “there is room for new information on the 
entrance, progress, and characteristics of Chincse 
belief in the religion founded by Sakyamuni.” 
Tt ia “the fruit of many years’ studies. Some 
parts of it were written nearly twenty-five years 
ago; nearly all is the fruit of Chinese reading.” 
And whilst Dr. Eitel of Hougkong and Mr, 'T. 


Watters have in this interval written on the same | 





subject, the author's mode of treatment is different 
from theirs, and in his: revision be has had the 
advantage of studying their researches, whilst his 
stock of information has been steadily augmented. 
Exclusive of the indexes, &c. the body of the work 
contains 419 puges, and is divided into an imtroduc- 

tion aud 26 chapters: the first four are devoted 
ton life of Buddha; the 5th to the Patriarchs of 
the northern Boddbists; the 0th to the history of 
Baddhism in Chinn; the 7th and Sth to Schools of 
Buddhism; the Sth to ite moral system; the 10th 
to the 13th, to the Calendar, Hindu mythology, 
and Buddhist cosmogony; the Lith to the 1éth, 
to Images, Monasteries, and Ceremonials ; the 17th 
to the 19th, to Buddhist Literature, with spect- 


mens; the 20th, to the effect of Buddhiam on the 


Sung philosophy; the 21st, to the Wind and Water 


| superstition; the L2nd, to Buddhist phraseology 


in relation to Christian teaching; the 2rd, isa 
notice of the Wu-wei-kiau, a teformed Buddhist 
sect originated about 270 years ago; the 24th, is 
on the popular aspects of Buddhism and Taoism ; 
the 25th, on Sanskrit words in Chinese literature ; 
and the 26th, on some of the Books and papers 
which have been published in Europe on Chinese 
Buddhism, These subjects are not all treated with 
equal fulness and accuracy, but on most of them 
there ia more or less of new information drawn from 
original sources. In the 5th Chapter (pp. 60-86) 
the information respecting the Patriarchs is moch 
faller than we have mot with elsewhere. As Mr. 
Beal has given 6 list (ante p. 148), compiled chietly 
from Tirfinitha, and Mr. Edkins’s differs in some 
names, and gives long details about many of them 
we extract here, for purposes of comparison, little 
more than the bare list, completing it from 
Rémucat’s and Lassen'’s (Ind. Ali. Bd. U1, 2nd-od. 


—B. 12007) — 


1.. Kad yopao, a Brahman: to him, the Chinese 


trine, the symbol of which, communicated orally 
without books, is the srastika. He taught for 
20 years, 

9, Ananda, the son of Suklodana, the uncle 
of Buddha, According to Tirénitha, he presided 
4) years. 

3. BAngnaviseu, Sinakavass, or 5é- 
navisiks of Hijagrihn, Some say ho was o 
Veiéya born at Mathuri. He went to Manda 
mountain and thence to Kipin (Kandahar), pro- 
pigating the doctrines of Buddhism, about 80 
years before the conquests of Alexander. 

4. Upagupta was o native of the Mathuré 
country, Some say he was a Sidra, 

fi. DrikataorDhritaka, o native of Cen- 
tral India, was given by his father to Upaguptansa 
disciple, and received to the vows at 20 years old. 
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6. Michaka or Kala was born in Southern 
Indin. By Hitel be is called Mikkaka, and in 
the San-kiau-yi-ev, Misuchoaka, 

7. Vasumitra,; whois omitted by Edkina’s 
anthority* (see anés, p. 149 also). He was president 
of the synod under Kanishka of Kisémir 
B.c. 153 (P). 

& Buddhaoanandi, o native of Northern 
India. 

9. Buddhamitra, converted the king and 
a Nirgrantha. 

10. Pirévra, 

Wl. Punayajaor Punyayadéas—the Fu- 
na-ya-ehi of Wong-puh. | 

12, Adévagosha or Ma-ming, born at Bani- 
ras, but taught chiefly at Pataliputra. In his 
time the king of the Getae led on army to 
besiege Pitaliputra, but was bought off, and got 
Ma-ming, Buddha's rice-bowl, anda cock that would 
not drink water having insecta in it. The king 
of the Getan was afterwards attacked by the 
Parthians but defeated them. 

13. Kapimdéra spread the Buddhist religion 
im Southern India. Rémusat (Mél. Asiat. tom. 1, 
p. 122) calls him Kabim dra, 

14. Nag&érjuno or Lung-shn, born of o Brah- 
man family in Southern India (Ind. Ant. vol. IV, 
p- 141}, was one of the most prolific writers of the 
Mahiyina school, e 

1h. Kaonadevra, a native of South India, 
murdered by the disciple of an opponent, This is 
the Ar yade vn of other lists (Ind. Ant. vol. IV, 
p. 142); Lassen calls him Kanadeva, and a Vaitya. 

16. R&éhulata or Ragurata, a native of Ka- 


17. Sanghansndi of Srivnsti, the on of 
king. 

18. Santgkayasheta or Goyndita, a 
native of northern Indian. He died pc. 13; Julien 
(Mém. eur tes. Cont. Geoid. tom. I, p. 346) places 
this B.c, 74. 

19. Kumfdrads or Kumirata, died a.v, 
23. 

20. Jayata, born in northern India, died 
74 a.03 

2]. Vasubhanda, generally made contem- 
porary with Priditya the son of Vikramaditya (Ind. 
Ani. vol. IV, p. 142 #.); bo died a. p. 175. 

9. Manura or Manorata—was_ well 
skilled in the analysis of alphabetic sounds, and 
was recommended by o learned Buddhist, named 
Yaja, to proceed to Western and Southern India 
to teach Buddhism; and Dr. Edkins thinks he 
would aid in giving alphabets to the Tami] and 
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The Fo-tru-t'ung-ki, which, vEOAncy, 


other languages. He found Western India under 


the control of king Teda. He afterwards went 
“to the kingdom of the Indian Getae, who, 


| retreating westward before the Hiang-nu, 4.c, 


120, conquered the Panj&b and Kaémtr in s-p. 126, 
Manura tanght in Western India and Ferghana 
in the third century A.D. He is the author of the 
Fibhdsha Sdefra." Others place his death in 
167 a.n. 

23. Haklenaor Padmaratna of the country 
of the Getae (Yue-ti—Kandahar F); he went to 
Central India and died 200 a.n. 

| Singholaputra, o native of Central 
India, the A ryasinha of other accounts (Kému- 
sat, wl. sup. p. 124; and Lassen; see aleo ante 
p. 149). Hewentto Ki-pin (Kabul ?) where he was 
behended by the king. Lassen places his death 
between 240 and 283 a.n. Some terminate the 
list of great teachers here. 

95, BaAsinsitaor Nidadata, a Brihman and 
native of Kandahar; he travelled in Central and 
Sonthern India, and died a.n. 328. 

%. PutnomitaorPunyamitra, a Ksha- 
ttriya of Southern India. He visited Enstern 


India, and died a.p. 358. 


27, Prajfidtora,a« native of Central India, 
who travelled in the south and instructed Bodhi- 
dharma the second son of the king. He ascended 
the fanernl pile a.p. 457. 

3. Bodhidharma left Southern India for 
China in ap. 526, where be died (see ante p. 149). 

This last was the founder of the contemplative 
school in which the distinction of virtue and vice is 
lost. The teaching of this school, so prevalent in 
China, says Dr. Edkins, “has failed to produce high 
morality among its votaries, The mass of the 
people have gained from Buddhism the notion of 
a future retribution, but what is the use of this 
when the promised state beyond death consista 
merely of a clumsy fiction ? The metempsychosis, 
administered by a moral fate, has only provided 
them with ao convenient means for charging their 
sinfulnese wnd their misfortunes on a former life, 
What virtue the people have among them is due 
to the Confucian ewystem. Buddhism has added 
to it only idolatry, and a false view of the future 
state, but has not contributed to make the people 
more virtuous” (p, 200). “Thongh the Buddhista 
have good precepta they are very much neglected 
even in the teaching.” Its moral code “is feeble- 
nesa itself compared with the Confucianist,” 

The educated Chinese despise the popular deve- 
lopment of Buddhism, “os consisting of image 
worship and procuring for money the protection 
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of powerful ungzeen beings.” The “ Sacred Edict” 
cites the judgment pronounced by (ho Hi, the 
philosopher ond critic of the Sung dynasty, 
saying, “that the Buddhists care nothing for 
heaven or earth, or anything that goes on around 
them, bat attend exclusively each to his single 
mind. They are then condemned for fabricating 
groundless tales of future happiness and misery. 
They are charged with doing this only for gain, 


therings of the country population at the temples — 


ostensibly to burn incense, but really 
the worst forma of mischief” (p. 152). 


to practise 


Such being the Chinese opinion of Buddhism, | 


we can easily understand that tho intellectnal 
vigour once connected with it is now dead, past all 
hope of reaurrection. 

The work of Dr, Edkins will be found reptete 
with information respecting the history and tenets 
of Buddhism in its northern form of development. 
It is somewhat defective in parts, from the incom- 
pleteness of the author's knowledge of Southern 
Buddhism : but this will hardly mislead the reader. 





Les Rewiawss et tes Laxoves de VIxpe ANoLAtsE, 
eget Cust (Bibliothéyne Orientale Elgétirienne ; 
| é Lawrony 


So igor er oa laos 

Mr. Cust is an old Indian of suporabuniant 
energy if not of accurate scholarship. ‘The first of 
the works beforo ua is a tersely written little 
volume, not very learned, but pleasant reading for 
any spare hour, The anthor’s long residence in 
India bas given him opportunitics, of which he 
has availed himself, to become acquainted with 
the present popular religions belicfs of the coun- 


try, and the first part of the volume contains — 


many remarks and suggestions founded on per- 
gonal obserration that thoronghly deserve the 
attention even of advanced students of the hia- 
tory of the development of the roligious sects 
in India, while the book as a whole will supply 
n good deal of information ina popular form. It 
is not, however, in all cases 80 accurate as refer. 
ences to the latest authorities might have enabled 
the author to make it. 

The chapter or section on the languages is of 


tho most popular character, and reads like a_ 


magazincarticl, There is no index, and the only 


two foot-notes in the book, one at the begining | 


of each part, give an undigested list of books and 
authors onthe subject of each; had these lists 
heen given in more detail they would hare been 
nsefal to the student in looking for what he might 
want. Among the authorities on page 2 is “Troe 
and Serpent Worship, by John Fergusson :"—wa 
do not know “John.” References might also 
have been given cither as foot-notce, or at the end 
of each part to the authorities for important state- 


* See Ind, Ant. vol. VII, p, 
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ments, and to fuller discussions on points of 
interest which there was not room to do more than 
refer to in so small a - volume, 

The volume of Tribner’s Oriental Serica on the 
Modern Languoges bas already been some time 
before the public, It is a much more ambitious 
performance, but like the other its value is mich 
less than it might lave beon from the wunt of re- 
ferences. The subject is much too large to be 
discussed satisfactorily ins volume of 209 pages, 
inclusive of seven appendices ; and the clussofstu- 
dents to which a book on the languages of Indian 
would be really usefal, want not merely a brief 
general outline of the Various families of languages 
and their branches and subordinate dinlects such 
as could be compressed into » volume like this, but 
also full details of the literature of the subject as 
connected with each branch and dialect. This is all 
the more needed as many statements in this volume 
fecm mitch in want of rerification or correction. 

Wo can only afford a short specimen of Mr. 
Cust’s style and mode of dealing with the separate 
langonges. After giving the boundaries of the 
Mardthi language, according to the late Dr. John 
Wilson, he says (p. 58) :—"“ OF this language there 


A Sxercn of the’ Moprny Laxavases of the Hast | ‘@% Dictionary by Molesworth and Candy with a 


Preface by Wilson, Of ordinary Primers there 
ire many, anid in [B68, a Student's Manual has 
been publishod by a native of India anonymously, 
based on scientific principles, and with a Preface 
of importance... . Although it possesses 20,000 
words, it has admitted a great many loan-words 
from Arabic, Persian, as well as Sanskrit. No 
inscriptions are found in it. The Orthography is 


unfixed. It is described as copious without arder, 


energetic without role, and with no fixed standaril 
of claasical purity... The dialects of the table- 
land are opposed to those of the const below the 
Ghiits or the Konkan. [ have tried in vain to get 
precision. .. Tho tableland round Poonn is the 


contre of the Dodi, and to the South is tho 


Dakhini. The Dialect of Nigpuri is separate." 
The Konkani of the Goa territory, he adds, 
“known as Goadesi or Gomantaki, is illustrated 
by » large Literature formed by the Jcanits, con- 
sisting of » Grammar in Portuguese, and a Chrisx- 
tian religions book called Purda, the work of a 
Jesuit named Estava, said to have been Stephens, 
an Englishman." 

Now this might all be retailed table-talk: the 
high character of Molesworth and Candy's Dic- 
tionaries onght to have been indicated: some of 
the best of the many Manithi Grammars in 
English,and Krishna Sistri Godbolte's excellent 
scientific one in Marithi, might at least have heen 
named ; some of the statements following are in- 
correct and others sadly want “precision,” while the 
vagueness of the information about Fathor Thomas 
Estevad (+ 1619)' is hardly creditable to the author. 
iy. 
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We are glad tosee o first attempt at a hand- 
book on so interesting a subject, and hope it may 
yet be recast and thoroughly corrected so as to be 
a trustworthy guide to the student, supplying him 
with « basis of fact) and directing him to the best 
information on all details, while mopping out 





clearly the many blanks that have to be filled up | 


by fature labourers. 





The Cowwrstamis of the Great Aroxso Thatno- 
QUERQEE, second Viceroy of India, translated from the 
Portuguese odition of 1774, with Notes and an Introduc- 
tion by W. de Gray Birch, F.B.S.L. vols. 1—3. 

Printed for the Hakluyt Society, 1475-80. 
‘The yolumes ofthe Hakluyt Society, established 
for the purpose of printing rare or unpublished 


LOE t 


voyages and travels, are not offered for sale inthe | 


usual way, and it may not be out of place here to 
inform our readers that the volumes issued for the 
yoar are only obtainable by subscribers who pay a 
guinea per annum in advance.* Usually two 
volumes are published annually, so that since 1848, 
sixty-two have been issued, inclading such valu- 
able works for Indian readers as the Marvels de- 
scribed by Friar Jordanus; Travels of Ludovico di 
Varthema s Yulo's Cathay and the Way Thither ; the 
Three Voyages of Vasco da Garin, ke. 


The Commentaries of the Great Afonso Dalbo- | 


querque were compiled by his natural son, from the 
despatches forwarded to the king D. Manoel, and 
were first published in 1557. A second edition 
corrected and angmented by the author was issued 
in 1876"; and the third, which is the text here 
translated, was prepared by Nicolao Pagliarini and 
published in 1774, containing several original des- 
patches and letters written by the hero himself. 
It was intended that the translation should have 
been contained in three volumes, but a fourth will 
be required to complete it, as the third, which was 
to have contained Parts III and IV of the Portu- 
yuese edition, only brings us down to the end of 
Purt ITI, which concludes with the departure of 
Afonso Dalboquerque for the Straits of the Red 
Sea in pursuance of his intention of conquering 
Ormuz and establishing Portuguese rule in that 
part of Persia. 

'The translator prefaces each volume with lengthy 
endl most valuable introductions on the character 
of Dalboquerque, the foundation, rise, progress, 
and decay of the Portuguese empire in India, and 
bibliograpbical information in reference to the 
Indian cycle of Portuguese Literature. And the 
volumes are illustrated with valuable facsimiles 
of old maps and portraits from MSS. in the British 
Museum. | 

“There is no donbt, says Mr. Birch, “ that 
whoorer will give some time and attention to the 
learning of Portuguese will find his labour amply 
requited by the advantages to be derived from the 
great macs of literature which the language 

+ Th ety a 2 is Me. Richards, et 
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possesses.” And we heartily join with him in the 
desire to see more translations of standard Portu- 
guese historical works. “The true position of the 
English rule in India,” he adds, “and the tradi- 


tions it maintains, the point of view from which 


it is looked upon by the native races, can never 
be rightly understood until a better knowledge is 
acquired concerning the first impressions conveyed 
to, and made upon, the minds of the inhabitants 
by the first European nation which effected any 
extensive settlement among them. This fact alone, 
one out of many quite aa pertinent which might 
be adduced, ought to convince us of the im- 
portance of examining the classical literary pro- 
ductions ofa nation justly celebrated at all times 
for enterprise and military prowess.” 

We trust the publication of the concluding 
volume of these most instructive Commentaries 
will not be long delayed. They form o very 
valuable addition to the history of the Western 
Coast of India. Any attempt to analyse their 
contents would occupy more space than we can 
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Kauwvol-Maworsina, by Rimacho--ira Bhikit Gun- 


by 
y, Nirnayasigar Press. 

This publication, when complete, is to contain 
the text of the Siddidnfa-Keumudé with a Marithi 
Pinini’s Sdiras printed continuously, and a second 
time with the anwvritlie (or words supplied from 
preceding sifras) compiled by the same scholar; 
the Gana and Dhdtupdthes, the Pauinfya Sikehd 
und the Unddisitrasascribed to Sikatiyana (edited, 
with Ujjvaladatta’s commentary, by Anfrecht) ; 
Santanava’s Phiteiitres (edited by Kielhorn); 
Kityfyana’s Viritikas; and indexes by Kiidindth. 
Though all these works are already accessible to 
acholara in one form or another, it will no doubt 
be necful to native students to hare them com- 
bined in o cheap and handy volame. Most of the 
works mentioned are already finished, and a few 
more parte will complete the compilation. In the 
place of the first reprint of Pinini’s Siitras, the 
editors would have done better to have given them 
in alphabetical order, with the Variiites in smaller 
type, worked into the same list. In the Gane- 


_ pitha, various readings are given in brackets after 


the reapective words; but the list is apparently 


amore reprint of the one contained in Bochtlingk’s 


edition of Pinini, a semblance of originality being 
effected by the rather ingenious expedient of an 
interchange of Boehtlingk’s various readings with 
hia respective gana-words. Though we are far 
from imputing to the editors any- intention to 
mislead others in this respect, we think it would 
hare been as well if they had oxplained the nature 


of this part of their publication. E. 
oo translated into French by J. Marnef, Paris, 
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Andh.—Andbra dynasty. 


e.—aly, 
Cbd.—Cbila. 
eo.—coontry. 
d.—district. 


E. Chal.—Eastern Chalukya. © 0.—official. 
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ERRATA IN VOL. IX. 


p. 73a, note *, Inst line, for! read 
p. 81a, |. 38, for Sivasiitras read Sivasttras. 
p. 815, last line, for li read HM. 


7” note, ow @ of | 
_ Pp. 87a, 1. 8, for on authoritative read unanthori- 
P- 07, transcription 1. 4, for niina, read nd@ina- | 


p. 100a, 1. 22, insert a comma after Pallayva. 
. 101, transcription 1. 7, for déva-ku lass, read 
déva-kulasea. 


iP 118), 1. 90, for péranakambam read piirns- 

p. 1192, note *, 1. 2, for Bhadrakati read Bhad- 
kali 

» mote *, 1. 6, for Bakshira read Dak- 
shina. 


p. 18la, note, for da(dha)kkt, read da(dha)kkd, 


p- 145, |. 2, the Chinese letter is printed side- 
ways; it should be thus # 
p. 145a, |. 18, for (phalast) read (phalam). 
p- 147a, laat line, for (kehanfi) read (Eehdnti). 
p- 1476, 1. 2, for (prajna) read (prajiia). 
_ o« 1. 8, for (eifavana) read (ellavana or 
Hicvana), 
p. 1486, 1. 30, for Sitaeana read Stiarana, 
» last L, for Sravisti read Srivasti. 
p. 149a, 1. 19, for Mahaloma read Mahiloma. 
»  L 24, for Mahaiyaga read Mahityliga. 
p. 1496, 1. 14, for Mahirakula read Mihirakula. 
p- 150a, 1. 15, for Chanda read Chandasn, 


« IL 30 and 43 for Lambddies read Lam-_ 
béidis, 


- aie lc ae a ae 
is Sa pls read = Kiiveri- 


" ak for -haigs at ARB aanle nied 


whether they are of the same. 
p- lile, 1. 34, for recent work Turkestan, reaa 
recent work on Turkes(an. 
a 1. 37, for ramshorns read ram's horns. 
p- 1518, note *, for Taiyuanfu, read Tei-yuan-fu. 


&a A 


es 
. = . 





p. 1536, |. 28, for Kouli and Techikislar read Kali 
and Chikialur. 
p. 1924, L 29, for Materendraniths read Mat- 


en 


Ppibiyiobréyane. 
rana read Girvdndyoddbavikrama. 
p. 21a, |. 2, for Persian Golf scoumsleted mee 
Persian Gulf, accumulate 
» 1 82, for Guptes he regards as ‘iiated 
from read Guptas, he re- 
gards as dating from. 
F BA ty lake wines read Huona, whom, 
» 1 88. for follows and reed follows, and. 
» 1. 44, for Hontem read Houtum, 

p- 2314, 1. 47, for Ruhistan read Euhistan, 

p- 232a, Il. 42 and 43, for trained philologist by 
the scientific method and—read philologist trained 
by the ecientific method, and 

p. 2320, 1. 3, from bottom insert , after Gujirati 

p. 233a, 1. 8, for Marithi read Marathi. 

» 4. 12, for ite read their. 

p. 296a, 1. 2, for known that read known, that, 

p- 2540, note *, for 18° 28 N. long. 55° 26 E. 
read 24° 65° N. long. 49° 11’ E, (see p. 308), 

p. 286, note ™, |. 1, for from reed form. 

ge 3 1. 4, for Jaar fell read Jaariel!, 

~ 2874, note™, |. 4, for i.e. road (i.e. 

p.-2884,1. 7, for pifaka read pitaka. 

» 1. 14, for atthakathd, it read atthakothd. Tt 

p. 280a, 1. 10, for Angas read Aiigas. 

» L183, for Brdbmans reo? Bribmanas. 
» 1.23, edd commas after Brddmene and 
after IitAdsa. 
1. 36, for applies, aa read applies. As 
« 1. 49, for angutfara-mikiya read aagutfera- 








= 


p. 2895, 1. 6, for Gitaka rend Jitaka, 

p. 290e, |. 12, for Vidrovans reed Vaiérarana. 
(og = 1. 14, for Mahofadha rend mahotedha., 
p. 2066, note *, L. 5, for Arahas read Arahats. 
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